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PREFACE. 


Thr  present  volume  is  complete  in  itself.  It  tells  the 
history  of  India  from  a  Hindti,  Buddhist,  and  Brahmanical 
point  of  view.  It  starts  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
reaches  right  down  to  the  appearance  of  the  English  in 
the  Eastern  seas.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  Mussulman 
conquest  or  the  Mussulman  empire ;  as  those  subjects  can 
scarcely  b9  treated  thoroughly,  until  the  Hindi  people  have 
been  well  brought  upon  the  stage;  and  although  the 
history  of  Mussulman  India  has  an  intrinsic  value  and 
importance  of  its  own,  which  entitle  it  to  separate  consider- 
ation, it  throws  little  or  no  light  upon  the  religious  and 
social  development  of  the  Hindtis.  Whilst,  however,  the 
present  work  is  complete  in  itself,  it  also  forms  the  third 
volume  of  the  history  of  India,  the  publication  of  which  was 
begun  as  far  back  as  1867.1  It  may  therefore  be  ad  vis* 
able  to  describe  more  precisely  the  plan  which  was  origin- 
ally adopted  for  preparing  a  complete  history  of  India,  and 
the  progress  which  has  since  been  made  towards  its  com- 
pletion. 

The  principal  materials  from  which  to  construct  a  purely 


1  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages,  Vol.  I.,  comprising  the  Yedic 
period  and  Maha  Bharata.  Triibner  &  Co.,  1867.   Ibid.,,  Vol.  it.,  comprising 
Bamayana  and  Brahmanic  Period,  i.  e.  the  Laws  of  Mann.  Triibner  &  Co., 
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Hindd  history  are  to  be  found  in  the  four  Vedas,  the  two 
epics  of  the  Mahd  Bh&rata  and  Ram&yana,  the  laws  of 
Manu,  and  the  eighteen  pur&nas.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  two  epics,  and 
the  laws  of  Manu.2  Accordingly  an  effort  was  made  to  form  a 
basis  for  the  history  of  Hindu  India  by  preparing  a  critical 
analysis  of  this  vast  mass  of  semi-historical  literature.  The 
results  were  incorporated  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  so- 
called  History  of  India.  It  has,  however,  been  asserted  by 
friendly  critics,  that  these  two  volumes,  however  interesting 
in  themselves,  ought  not  to  be  called  history;  that  properly 
speaking  they  are  not  history,  but  prolegomena  to  history. 
Possibly  such  criticisms  are  correct.3  But  still  the  Mahd 
Bharata  and  Rrf  may  ana  are  accepted  by  the  people  of  India 
as  history;  and  the  two  former  volumes  have  enjoyed  an 
extensive  popularity  amongst  Hindu  readers,  as  well  as 
amongst  those  Europeans  who  are  familiar  with  India.  At 
the  same  time  some  knowledge  of  the  Yedic  hymns,  and 
especially  of  the  laws  of  Manu,  is  essentially  needful  to  a 
right  understanding  of  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  India. 

Accordingly  the  present  work  meets  both  views.  It  is 
at  once  the  third  volume  of  the  historv  of  India  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  history  of  India 
properly  so  called.  Both  begin  from  the  earliest  ages,  and 
it  is   intended   that    they    should   be   ultimately  brought 


*  The  Vedas  and  Puranas  are  chiefly  of  a  theological  character.  Occa- 
sionally statements  appear,  more  especially  in  the  puranas,  which  appear  to 
possess  a  historical  value,  bat  after  a  critical  analysis  they  are  generally  found  to 
fade  away  into  myth  and  fable.  Sometimes,  however,  the  puranas  prove  useful  in 
illustrating  religious  and  sectarian  ideas.  The  author  has  compiled  several  folios 
of  extracts,  as  well  as  a  voluminous  index,  but  has  derived  very  few  positive  data 
from  them.  The  Buddhist  chronicle,  known  as  the  Mnhawnnsa,  is  entitled  to  more 
respect ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  Appendix  II.  in  the  present  volume, 
that  its  statements  are  far  from  reliable,  unless  confirmed  by  other  authorities. 

*  It  appears,  however,  to  the  author,  that  the  first  two  volumes  of  Mr  G rote's 
History  of  Greece  might  be  dismissed  on  a  similar  pretext 
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down  to  our  own  days.  But  the  larger  work  comprises 
critical  analyses  of  the  sacred  books,  as  the  internal  evi- 
dence on  which  the  author  bases  his  history  of  the  ancient 
religion  and  civilization  of  the  Hindus  ;  whilst  the  volume 
now  before  the  reader  comprises  the  general  conclusions 
drawn  from  this  internal  evidence,  illustrated  by  the  evi- 
dence of  external  authorities.  In  a  word,  the  present 
volume  opens  with  retrospects  of  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanio 
ages  by  the  light  of  the  materials  already  brought  under 
review  in  the  two  former  volumes.  It  then  brings  every 
other  available  authority,  excepting  that  of  the  Mussul- 
man historians,  to  bear  upon  the  general  subject.  The 
life  and  teachings  of  Gotama  Buddha,  the  evidence  of 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  edicts  of  Priyadarsi  or 
Asoka,  the  Buddhist  chronicles,  the  recorded  travels  of 
the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries, 
the  Hindu  drama,  the  traditions  of  the  Rajpoots  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and 
others  between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
Faria  y  Sousa's  history  of  Portuguese  Asia  during  the  six- 
teenth and  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  have 
all  been  laid  under  contribution  for  every  variety  of  in- 
formation, and  have  been  further  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence derived  during  fifteen  years'  official  residence  in  India 
and  Burma.  In  this  manner  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  throw  every  light  upon  the  history,  the  religion,  und 
the  civilization  of  the  people  of  India  before  the  coming 
of  the  English  upon  the  scene..4 

*  Two  works  have  been  just  published  by  Messrs  Trubner  &  Co.,  which  will 
form  interesting  illustrations  of  the  chapteis  in  the  present  volume  which  are 
devoted  to  Buddhism.  Both  ore  by  Mr  Mutu  Coomara  Swamy,  Mndtliur,  of 
Ceylon.  The  first  is  entitled,— "The  Dethavnnsn,  or  the  history  of  tho  Tooth- 
relic  of  G6tama  Buddha,  translated  into  EnglUh  with  notes/'  The  second  is 
entitled, — "  Sutta  Napita,  or  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  Gotanm  Budtihu, 
translated  into  English  with  notes  and  introduction." 

b 
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The  next  volume,  which  is  already  in  preparation,  will 
be  devoted  to  the  history  of  Mussulman,  Mahratta,  and 
Britifch  India.  The  importance  of  the  Mussulman  annals 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  importance  is  due  more  to  the 
part  which  the  Mussulman  religion  has  played  in  the  History 
of  the  world,  than  to  any  light  which  it  throws  upon  India 
in  particular.  This  importance  is  increasing  day  by  day ; 
for  few  impartial  observers  will  deny  the  fact  that  to  all 
appearance  the  people  of  India  are  drifting  slowly  but  surely 
towards  the  religion  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  rather  than 
towards  that  Christianity  which  is  freely  offered,  but  which 
tlfy  are  not  prepared  to  accept.  It  is  hoped  that  the  volume 
on  Mussulman,  Mahratta,  and  early  Anglo-Indian  history 
will  be  published  in  November  next. 

Witham,  Etifi,  S5M  May,  1874. 
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RETROSPECT  OF  VEDIC  INDIA. 


The  history  of  India  from  the  earliest  period  to  chaptee  i/ 
the  present  day  may  be  mapped  out  into  the  three  KwSSy  rf 
eras  of  Hindii,  Mussulman,  and  British.  The  Hindii  h£%L  u& 
era  commences  with  the  dawn  of  history.  The  anduSe^tuh. 
Mussulman  era  commences  with  the  invasions  of  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  under  Mahmiid  of  Cabul  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ. 
The  British  era  commences  with  the  conquests  of 
Robert  Clive  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  These  eras  are  useful  as  furnishing  chro- 
nological data  for  the  great  political  revolutions 
which  characterize  the  history  of  India.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  Mussulmans  and  Hindiis  com- 
menced in  the  same  century  which  saw  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans.  The  overthrow  of  Mus- 
sulman imperialism,  and  establishment  of  the  British 
as  a  political  and  paramount  power,  were  carried 
out  during  the  single  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
But  Hinduism  overlaps  the  Mussulman  era,  and  both 
Hinduism  and  Islam  overlap  the  British  era;  and 
the  conflicting  ideas,  traditions,  and  aspirations  of 
these  two  hostile  camps  of  Brahma  and  Mohammed 
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chapter  i.  are  still  the  main  characteristics  of  the  modern  h* 
tory  of  India,  although  they  have  been  too  oftefl 
and  too  generally  ignored. 

fdordemente         But  the  Hindu  era,  which  is  the  first  in  the 

in  the  Hindu  . 

ZSb&EZS&j  order  of  time,  is  also  the  first  in  importance ;  and 
£d?h^l5h-  that  importance  is  increasing  day  by  day,  The 
mmnkai  rwi  jjjnd^s  0f  ^iie  present  generation  have  been  moulded 
into  their  existing  form  by  their  past  history ;  and 
it  is  by  their  past  history  alone  that  the  Europeai 
can  apprehend  their  modern  culture.  Moreover, 
amongst  Hindus,  and  indeed  amongst  oriental 
nations  generally,  religion  is  their  only  nationality; 
and  zeal  for  religion  is  their  only  conception  of 
patriotism.  The  study  of  oriental  religions  thu 
assumes  a  vast  political  significance ;  and  to  be  car- 
ried out  effectually  it  necessitates  a  familiarity  with 
the  people  themselves,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance 
with  their  sacred  writings.  From  a  remote  antiquity 
four  conflicting  elements  have  been  at  work  in  form* 
ing  the  national  life  of  the  Hindds ;  and  at  any  mo- 
ment either  of  these  elements,  or  a  fresh  combination 
of  these  elements,  may  be  suddenly  imbued  with  a 
new-born  enthusiam,  and  overflow  the  land  like  ft 
flood  of  lava.  Each  has  dominated  during  a  par- 
ticular age ;  and  thus  the  history  of  the  Hindii  era 
may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  namely,  the  Vedic, 
the  Brahmanic,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Brahmanic 
revival.  But  all  four  elements  have  been  inter- 
mingling in  the  Hindii  mind  from  a  very  ancient 
period,  and  all  are  more  or  less  intermingling  now.1 

1  The  term  Hindu  era  is  here  employed  in  its  general  sense,  as  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  ante-Mussulman  period,  and  in  a  wider  sense  the  whole  range  of 
Indian  history.  The  term,  howeyer,  may  he  more  strictly  applied  to  the  history 
of  the  people  before  they  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  Brahmaninn  or 
Buddhism ;  and  in  this  latter  sense  it  has  been  used  on  the  title  page. 
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The  advent  of  Buddhism  is  the  first  stand-point  chapter  l 
in  the  annals  of  India.  It  forms,  in  fact,  the  only  Sa^wS^tJ0- 
true  commencement  of  Indian  history.  Its  founder,  ^c$ic»u^°m 
G6tama  Buddha,  is  said  to  have  been  born  B.C.  Wofindi*. 
623,  and  to  have  died  B.C.  543  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
This  chronology  is  open  to  future  discussion,  but  it 
may  be  accepted  as  a  platform  from  whence  to 
review  the  past  and  commence  the  history  of  the 
future.  The  life  of  G6tama  Buddha  is  preceded 
by  a  dim  vista  of  unrecorded  ages,  which  is 
peopled  more  by  creations  of  fancy  than  by  mortal 
men.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  epic  tradition, 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  sacred  legend,  occupy 
all  the  foreground ;  whilst  glimpses  of  the  general 
masses  of  the  population  are  but  few  and  far  be- 
tween. But  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  Buddhism  dawns  upon  a  world  of  reality 
and  humanity.  It  represents  the  ancient  people 
of  India,  not  as  mere  phantasmagoria,  distorted 
and  exaggerated  by  the  imaginations  of  bards  and 
priests;  but  as  living  men  and  women,  occupied 
with  all  the  cares  of  existence,  yet  seeking  to 
work  out  the  main  problems  of  the  universe;  to 
discover  whether  there  is  not  a  substantial  religion, 
a  form  of  holiness  far  beyond  the  conventional  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  or  propitiation  of  unseen  powers, 
which  will  secure  the  highest  happiness  in  this  life, 
and  in  the  life  to  come.  The  history  of  the  part 
which  Buddhism  has  been  called  upon  to  play  in 
the  great  work  of  religious  development  in  India  is 
thus  replete  with  lessons  for  all  time;  but  before 
attempting  to  indicate  its  specialities,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  religious  thought  in  this  vast  peninsula 
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fices  and  offer  their  prayers.  These  distinctions  chapter  l 
between  Vedic  and  Brah manic  religions  must  be  all 
the  more  borne  in  mind,  because  the  Brdhmans 
have  not  only  modified  the  Vedic  religion,  but  have 
also  garbled  and  interpolated  Vedic  literature,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  old  Vedic  traditions  and 
usages  into  conformity  with  later  Brahmanical  ideas. 
This  point  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  in  future 
pages ;  for  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
interval  of  thought  which  separates  what  is  purely 
Vedic  from  what  is  purely  Brahmanical. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  India  prior  to  K***™1*  r°* 

J  r  the  hiatory  of 

the  advent  of  Buddhism  are  to  be  found  in  the  STJt^riod.* 
Vedic  hymns  and  the  Hindu  epics.  The  Vedic 
hymns  are  valuable  as  the  expression  of  the  religious  v«dic  hjmna, 
views  of  the  primitive  but  intellectual  Aryan  people, 
who  invaded  and  occupied  north-western  India  in 
times  primeval,  and  worshipped  the  deities  or  ele- 
ments of  the  universe  in  an  age  when  Brah  man  ism  was 
unknown.2  The  hymns  are  singularly  free  from  any 
Brahmanical  element,  although  later  commentators 
have  laboured  to  interpret  them  in  accordance  with 
Brahmanical  teaching.     The  two  voluminous  epics,  Hmdanric: 

°  *  7  their  Brahman. 

known  as  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  and  R&m&yana,  fall  ^character, 
under  a  totally  different  category.  They  are  re- 
garded by  the  whole  Hindu  population  of  India  as 
the  national  treasuries  of  legend  and  tradition ;  and 
consequently  may  be  accepted  as  the  modern  and 
popular  conceptions  of  the  Hindu  people  as  regards 
their  past  history.     But  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 


*  The  term  Vedic  hymn*  it  here  specially  confined  to  the  hymns  or  mantras 
of  the  Rig- Veda,  which  is  the  earliest  of  the  four  Vedas,  and  the  only  one  which 
can  he  rendered  fairly  arailable  for  history.  Compare  History,  Vol.  II.,  Part  V. 
Brahmanic  Period,  chap.  ir. 
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-  of  pre-historic  races  have  preserved  their  ancient  chapttol 
religion  intact  in  remote  hills  and  jungles,  as  it£^£uetn* 
existed  in  times   primeval,    and   long  before  the 

.  priestly  Brdhman  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Again, 
amongst  nations  and  races  which  have  been  brought 

:   under  the  pale  of  Brahmanical  orthodoxy,  organic 

;.  remains  of  the  old  faiths  are  still  discernible  beneath 
the  crust  of  Brahmanical  teaching.  It  may  thus  be 
practicable  to  trace  out  the  more  important  elements 
of  religious  belief  which  have  been  seething  in  the 
Hindu  intellect  from  the  dawn  of  history.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  possible  also  to  indicate  the  more 
important  migrations  of  different  races  into  India, 
and  their  ultimate  settlement  in  the  regions  which 
they  now  occupy ;  and  thus  to  obtain,  however  hazy 
and  obscure,  an  approximate  idea  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  people  during  the  unrecorded  age 
which  precedes  historic  times. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  early  history  Geographical 
of  India  by  a  brief  glance  at  its  geography.    The  li^JHhidu- 
continent  of  India  is  an  inverted  triangle.     Itsjg^}^1* 
northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  mighty  range 
of  the  Himalayas,  which  walls  it  off  from  the  remote 
regions  of  Turkistan  and  Chinese  Tartary.      Its 
west  and  eastern  sides  are  respectively  washed  by 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Bay  of  Bengal.     It  may  be 
divided  into  three  belts  or  zones,  namely — Hindu- 
stan in  the  north,  the  Dekhan  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Peninsula  in  the  south.    These  zones  are  formed  by 
three  lines,  running  from  west  to  east,  namely — 
the  Himalayan  wall  to  the  north  of  Hindustan,  the 
line  of  the  Nerbudda  river  to  the  north  of  the  Dek- 
han,  and  the  line  of    the    river  Krishna   which 
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From  time  immemorial  India  has  been  famous  chapter  l 
:  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  products.     Espe-  Products  of 

cially  it  has  furnished  abundant  food  for  man,  ex- 
:  cepting  at  intervals  of  drought  and  famine.     For 
:  those  who  live  on  animal  food,  there  is  a  great 
y  variety  of  game,  as  well  as  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry 
j  of  every  kind.     For  those  who  are  contented  with  a 
j  more  simple  diet,  there  is  a  superfluity  of  rice  and 
..  other  grains,  and  of  such  condiments  as  pepper, 
I  mustard,  and  numerous  spices.     Fruit   and   vege- 
tables are  to  be  found  in  luxurious  plenty,  especially 
the  nutritious  plantain,  the  rich  custard-apple,  the 
red  grape-like  lechee,  the  delicate  pine-apple,  the 
musk  and  water  melon,  the  juicy  pomegranate,  and 
above  all  the  delicious  mango,  which  is  often  larger 
than  the  largest  pear,  and  as  luscious  as  an  English 
apricot.     Almost  every  other  requirement  of  human- 
ity is  also  bountifully  provided.     The  cotton  shrub 
supplies  ample   clothing  for  so   warm   a  climate. 
The  bamboo  and  cocoa-nut  tree  furnish  every  mate- 
rial necessary  for  building  a  house,  for  binding  it 
together  with  cordage,  and  for  matting  its  sides. 
The  forests  contain  some  of  the  finest  timber.     The 
mines,  which  are  now  apparently  exhausted,  seem 
to  have  been  overflowing  in  ancient  times  with  pre- 
cious stones  and  metals ;  whilst  the  seas  that  washed 
the  southern  coasts,  especially  those  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  abounded  in  oysters  which  produced  the 
finest  pearls. 

Attractions  such  as  these  would  naturally  draw  Different  cur- 

/»      j  .  n  i    .     -i  i  rents  of  immi- 

swarms  of  adventurers  from  over-populated  or  lessgratioiL 
favoured   climes;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  earliest  tides  of  immigration  would  have  followed 
the  course  of  the  two  monsoons.     Thus  in  the  re- 
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cBumi.  motest  past  nondescripts  from  the  unknown  fl 
and  west  of  a  bygone  world  may  have  been  di 
in  rude  craft  by  the  south-west  monsoon  from 
southern  and  Indian  oceans  towards  the  wet 
coasts  of  the  Peninsula  and  Dekhan.  Meantime,  i 
of  Turanian  invasion  may  have  been  driven  b\ 
chilly  blasts  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  through 
eastern  Himalayas  down  the  valley  of  the  Brah 
putra.  Finally,  in  a  later  age  the  Aryans  on 
north-west  seem  to  have  entered  the  Punjab  and 
pared  for  the  invasion  of  Hindustan.  These  o 
sions  of  rival  races  were  doubtless  followed  by  tl 
intermittent  wars  for  land  and  subsistence,  wl 
seem  to  have  characterized  the  progress  of 
human  race  from  the  earliest  age  of  stone  and  h 
Invaders  from  the  sea  would  drive  the  inhabits 
of  the  coast  into  the  interior.  Immigrants  fi 
upper  Asia  would  drive  the  inhabitants  of  the  fer 
plains  into  the  hills  and  jungles.  The  tenito: 
occupied  by  the  several  bands  of  invaders  would 
constantly  exposed  to  the  ravages  and  outrages 
marauders  on  the  border.  Thus  the  entire  Ind 
continent  would  be  filled  with  strife  and  anarci 
and  men  would  secure  their  harvests,  not  merely 
the  ploughshare  and  the  reaping-hook,  but  by  1 
sword,  tho  spear,  and  the  bow. 

Tim  races  who  occupied  India  prior  to  1 
Vuriiu  Aryans  have  beon  excluded  from  the  divisi 
of  tho  ancient  history  into  Vedic  and  Brahma] 
times.  Indeed  they  have  no  history  apart  tn 
Vrdio  and  Hrahmunic  traditions.  The  remains 
»o- culled  aboriginal  races  may  be  treasured  up 
memorials  of  primitive  man,  but  they  furnish  f 
data  which  are  availublc  for  the  purposes  of  histo] 


Kn1nrlfM«,  or 
ftttoriffiiHw. 
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V1U  PREFACE. 

Hindi!  history  are  to  be  found  in  the  four  Vedas,  the  two 
epics  of  the  Mahd  Bh&rata  and  Raradyana,  the  laws  of 
Manu,  and  the  eighteen  puranas.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  two  epics,  and 
the  laws  of  Manu.1  Accordingly  an  effort  was  made  to  form  a 
basis  for  the  history  of  Hindu  India  by  preparing  a  critical 
analysis  of  this  vast  mass  of  semi-historical  literature.  The 
results  were  incorporated  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  so- 
called  History  of  India.  It  has,  however,  been  asserted  by 
friendly  critics,  that  these  two  volumes,  however  interesting 
in  themselves,  ought  not  to  be  called  history ;  that  properly 
speaking  they  are  not  history,  but  prolegomena  to  history. 
Possibly  such  criticisms  are  correct.3  But  still  the  Mahd 
Bharata  and  Rdmayana  are  accepted  by  the  people  of  India 
as  history;  and  the  two  former  volumes  have  enjoyed  an 
extensive  popularity  amongst  Hindu  readers,  as  well  as 
amongst  those  Europeans  who  are  familiar  with  India.  At 
the  same  time  some  knowledge  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  and 
especially  of  the  laws  of  Manu,  is  essentially  needful  to  a 
right  understanding  of  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  India. 

Accordingly  the  present  work  meets  both  views.  It  is 
at  once  the  third  volume  of  the  historv  of  India  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  history  of  India 
properly  so  called.  Both  begin  from  the  earliest  oges,  and 
it   is   intended   that    they    should   be   ultimately   brought 


*  The  Vedas  and  Puranas  are  chiefly  of  a  theological  character.  Occa- 
sionally statement*  appear,  more  especially  in  the  puiamts,  which  appear  to 
possess  a  historical  value,  hut  after  a  critical  analysis  they  are  generully  found  to 
fade  away  into  myth  and  fable.  Sometimes,  however,  the  puranas  prove  useful  in 
illustrating  religious  and  sertarian  ideas.  The  author  has  compiled  several  folios 
of  extracts,  as  well  as  a  voluminous  index,  but  has  derived  very  few  positive  data 
from  them.  The  Buddhist  chronicle,  known  as  the  Mah&wansa,  is  entitled  to  more 
refipect ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  Appendix  1 1,  in  the  present  volume, 
that  its  statements  are  far  from  reliable,  unless  confirmed  by  other  authorities. 

*  It  appears,  however,  to  the  author,  that  the  first  two  volumes  of  Mr  G rote's 
History  of  Greece  might  be  dismissed  on  a  similar  pretext. 
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down  to  our  own  days.  But  the  larger  work  comprises 
critical  analyses  of  the  sacred  books,  as  the  internal  evi- 
dence on  which  the  author  bases  his  history  of  the  ancient 
religion  and  civilization  of  the  Hindus  ;  whilst  the  volume 
now  before  the  reader  comprises  the  general  conclusions 
drawn  from  this  internal  evidence,  illustrated  by  the  evi- 
dence of  external  authorities.  In  a  word,  the  present 
volume  opens  with  retrospects  of  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanio 
ages  by  the  light  of  the  materials  already  brought  under 
review  in  the  two  former  volumes.  It  then  brings  every 
other  available  authority,  excepting  that  of  the  Mussul- 
man historians,  to  bear  upon  the  general  subject.  The 
life  and  teachings  of  Gotama  Buddha,  the  evidence  of 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  edicts  of  Priyadarsi  or 
Asoka,  the  Buddhist  chronicles,  the  recorded  travels  of 
the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries, 
the  Hindu  drama,  the  traditions  of  the  Rajpoots  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and 
others  between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
Faria  y  Sousa's  history  of  Portuguese  Asia  during  the  six- 
teenth and  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  have 
all  been  laid  under  contribution  for  every  variety  of  in- 
formation, and  have  been  further  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence derived  during  fifteen  years'  official  residence  in  India 
and  Burma.  In  this  manner  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  throw  every  light  upon  the  history,  the  religion,  and 
the  civilization  of  the  people  of  India  before  the  coming 
of  the  English  upon  the  sceue,4 

4  Two  works  have  been  just  published  by  Messrs  Triibner  &  Co.,  which  will 
form  interesting  illustrations  of  the  chapters  in  the  present  volume  which  are 
devoted  to  Buddhism.  Both  are  by  Mr  Mutu  Coomara  Swamy,  Mndrliur,  of 
Oylon.  The  first  is  entitled,— •' The  Dethavansa,  or  the  history  of  the  Tooth- 
relic  of  G6tama  Buddha,  translated  into  English  with  notes."  The  second  is 
entitled, — "  Sutta  Xapita,  or  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  G6tama  Budilha, 
translated  into  English  with  notes  and  introduction." 
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^nearly  a  blank;  but  they  may  perhaps  be  traced  ohaptbbi. 
through  the  Dekhan  on  their  way  to  the  Peninsula, 
sirhere  they  became  fused  into  separate  nationalities, 
■^och  having  its  own  language  and  institutions,  so 
:|hat  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  they  may  be  re- 
-jfbrred  to  the  same  parent  stem.    In  ancient  times 
they   established  empires    which    were    once   the 
centres  of  wealth  and  civilization,  but  which  only 
appear  on  the  page  of  history  when  their  political 
power  was  drawing  to  a  close.     In  the  present  day 
they  cover  an  area  corresponding  to  the  limits  of  the 
Madras  presidency.     They  are  represented  by  the 
j  Telugu,  the  Tamil,  the  Kanarese,  and  the  Malay- 
.  alam  speaking   people   of  the    Peninsula.      Their 
political  life  has  stagnated  under  Brahmanical  op- 
pression and  Mussulman  rule ;  but  they  are  already 
quickening  into  new   energy    under    the   healthy 
stimulus  of  western  culture.     The  Dravidian  people 
are  indeed  endowed  with  a  latent  vitality  which 
stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lassitude  of  the 
Bengalee ;  and  when  they  have  thrown  off  the  spirit- 
ual thraldom  of  the  Brdhmans,  and  subordinated 
their  caste  system  to  the  interests  of  the  common 
weal,  they  will  begin  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  regeneration  of  the  Indian  world. 

The  religion  of  the  Dravidian  race  has  long  d^tmim  r* 
been  crusted  over  by  Brahmanism,  but  still  the  old  ^^ 
faiths  are  sufficiently  perceptible.  The  people  wor- 
ship guardian  deities  of  the  village  and  household ; 
and  every  man  has  his  own  patron  god.  The  ser- 
pent is  everywhere  respected,  and  more  or  less  pro- 
pitiated. The  linga  too  is  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  the  power  of  reproduction,  and  emblem  of  the 
supreme  being ;  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  much 
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;ods  as  men  laud  their  sovereign.    They  propitiated  chapter  i. 
hem  with  so-called  sacrifices,  which  were  simply  p1?nniofw- 

'  f  J   ship  unonpit 

►ortions  of  their  daily  meals,  and  consisted  of  rice,  theE4*hl,• 
uilk,  butter,  cakes,  grain,  and  curds;  and  some- 
imes  of  a  fermented  liquor  known  as  soma  juice. 
n  return  for  these  simple  offerings,  they  prayed 
or  material  blessings,  such  as  health,  strength, 
prosperity,  brimming  harvests,  plenty  of  sons,  and 
bundance  of  cattle  and  horses.  When  the  meal 
eas  prepared,  they  strewed  the  eating-place  witli 
acred  grass,  and  invited  the  make-believe  gods  to 
ake  their  seats  and  eat  and  drink  their  fill.  They 
hen  poured  a  portion  of  their  food  upon  the  sacred 
ire,  which  was  personified  as  a  divine  messenger 
vho  carried  the  sacrifice  to  the  several  deities ;  and 
vhen  this  was  done  the  family  apparently  sat  down 
md  feasted  on  the  remainder.  The  ideas  connected 
nth  this  religious  ceremonial  may  perhaps  be  in- 
erred  from  the  following  brief  paraphrase,  in  which 
in  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  spirit  of  the 
>7edic  hymns : — 

"  We  praise  thee,  0  Agni,  for  thy  presence  in  our  dwell-  Spirit  of  the 

i  xi     1      p  •/.  ^  ^  Vedic  hymiu . 

og  is  as  welcome  as  that  of  a  wife  or  a  mother  :  Consume 
»ur  sacrifice  and  grant  our  prayers,  or  carry  away  our  offer- 
Dgs  to  the  other  gods.  We  praise  thee,  0  Varuna,  for  thou 
»rt  mighty  to  save :  Have  mercy  upon  us  on  the  deep  seas. 
Ye  praise  thee,  O  Indra,  for  thou  art  our  god  and  our  pro- 
ector :  Drive  hither  with  thy  champing,  foaming  steeds, 
nd  eat  and  drink  the]*good  things  we  have  provided ;  and 
hen,  0  strong  and  valiant  god,  fix  thy  mind  on  the  good 
hings  thou  art  to  give  to  us  :  Give  us  riches  !  Give  us  long 
ife  !  Give  us  vigorous  sons  I  Give  us  plentiful  harvests,  and 
abundance  of  cattle  and  horses.  "We  praise  thee,  O  Stirya, 
or  thou  art  the  god  who  illuminates  the  universe.  We 
>raise  thee,  O  Saraswati,  for  thou  art  the  best  and  purest  of 
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tral  hero.     The  distinction  is  even  more  marked  in  chapter  i. 


the  different  conceptions  of  Indra,  who  was  the  great  Sf^S^?11* 
god  of  the  Kshatriyas.  The  Rishis  invoked  Indra Indr*' 
as  the  deity  of  the  firmament,  who  marshalled  the 
winds  as  his  armies  and  battled  against  the  clouds 
for  the  release  of  the  welcome  rains.  To  this  day 
Indra  is  the  god  of  the  harvest  throughout  southern 
India,  and  is  especially  the  deity  of  the  great  Poon- 
gnl  festival,  which  takes  place  about  the  month  of 
January.  This  festival  is  one  of  the  last  relics  of 
the  old  Vedic  religion  which  still  remain  in  India. 
It  is  at  once  a  harvest  time  and  Christmas  time 
amongst  the  people  of  the  Peninsula ;  when  families 
of  joyous  worshippers  array  themselves  in  new 
clothes,  and  propitiate  the  god  Indra,  and  feast  their 
respective  households  with  new  rice,  boiled  in  new 
pots,  mixed  with  milk,  sugar,  butter,  and  every 
other  Hindu  delicacy.11  The  Kshatriyas,  on  the 
other  hand,  worshipped  Indra  as  a  warrior  of  flesh 
and  blood,  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  sovereign 
of  the  gods.  As  a  warrior  he  is  represented  as  armed 
with  the  sword  and  chakra,  the  battle-axe  and  the 
thunderbolt,  riding  on  an  elephant  with  armed 
warriors  around  him.  He  was  the  protector  of  the 
fair-complexioned  Vedic-Aryans  against  the  black- 
skinned  non- Vedic  people.      He  was  also  a  type  of 

11  The  Poongul  festival  has  been  admirably  described  by  the  late  Mr  Gover  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  V. ,  new  series.  The  most  important 
feature  in  the  ceremony  is  that  of  boiling  the  rice  and  milk,  which  bears  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  old  English  traditions  of  the  boiling  of  Christmas  puddings. 
A  new  earthen  vessel  is  filled  with  the  new  rice,  mingled  artistically  with  milk, 
•agar,  butter,  and  other  Hindu  dainties ;  and  the  boiling  is  then  watched  with 
the  deepest  interest,  for  the  surging  up  of  the  milk  is  regarded  as  a  favour- 
able omen  for  all  future  harvests,  and  is  hailed  with  shouts  of  rejoicing.  Few 
young  scholars  have  exhibited  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  Hindu  character,  and 
a  finer  sympathy  with  the  nature  worship  of  Vedic  times,  than  Mr  Gover ;  and 
his  early  death  will  be  long  lamented  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings. 
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pera  in  high  festival.  In  ancient  times  these  feasts  chaptmh. 
were  public  banquets  of  a  political  character,  butg^gg^i. 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  who  were  supposed  to  share  in  the  feast,  and 
take  an  interest  in  the  occasion.  In  a  later  and 
Brahmanical  age  they  were  regarded  as  religious 
merits,  and  also  as  sacrifices  for  the  atonement  of  sin. 
Amongst  the  most  famous  were  the  Rajasiiya,  or 
royal  feast,  which  was  celebrated  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  kingdom  or  Raj ;  and  the  Aswamedha, 
or  imperial  horse  feast,  by  which  a  great  Raja  was 
supposed  to  assert  his  sovereignty  over  inferior 
Rajas,  who  were  obliged  to  attend  on  such  an 
occasion  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  and  do  him 
homage. 

There  was  also  a  marked  difference  between  the  P™**!*?*: 

tomi  of  Bithis 

marriage  ideas  of  the  Rishis  and  those  of  the  Ksha-  *»******!*•• 
triyas.  When  a  young  Rishi  desired  to  marry, 
he  presented  a  pair  or  two  of  kine  to  the  parents  of 
the  damsel,  and  then  the  nuptial  rite  was  celebrated 
by  her  father.13  But  amongst  the  Kshatriyas  the 
marriage  ceremony  often  involved  the  idea  of  cap- 
ture. A  young  Kshatriya  might  obtain  a  wife  by 
carrying  away  the  daughter  of  another  Kshatriya; 
but  before  doing  so  the  law  required  that  he  should 
have  defeated  her  parents  and  kinsmen  in  open 
battle.  Again,  in  primitive  times  a  maiden  was 
often  offered  as  a  prize  in  an  archery  match;  in 
other  words,  she  was  obtained  by  the  superior 
prowess  of  the  winner  over  all  other  competitors. 
But  in  heroic  times  young  men  and  maidens  enjoyed 
a  liberty  which  was  unknown  in  a  later  and  Brah- 


1  See  HUtory,  rot.  ii.,  part  t.,  Brahmanic  Period,  chap,  riii 
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nut  is  sent  in  her  name  to  a  selected  Raja,  and  this  chaptbb  i. 
ceremony  is  deemed  equivalent  to  an  offer  of  her 
hand.      If  the  cocoa-nut  is  accepted,  the  marriage 
rite  is  performed  in  due  course ;  if  it  is  refused,  the 
affront  can  only  be  avenged  by  blood.15 

The  contrast  between  the  ideas  of  the  Rishis,  id«w  of  death 

1  and  immor- 

and  those  of  the  Kshatriyas,  as  regards  death  and  UUtJ- 
immortality,  cannot  be  so  clearly  indicated.  The 
later  Rishis  certainly  believed  in  the  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death,  and  in  places  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment to  which  the  soul  would  be  adjudged  accord- 
ing to  its  merits  or  demerits.  They  also  formed  a 
dim  conception  of  a  deity  named  Yama,  who  was 
clothed  with  the  attributes  of  a  judge  of  the  dead 
and  resided  in  the  infernal  regions.  But  these  ideas 
were  more  or  less  speculative  and  visionary ;  the 
creations  of  the  imagination  and  sentiment,  rather 
than  the  convictions  of  undoubting  faith.  The 
Kshatriyas,  on  the  other  hand,  exulted  in  a  belief  in 
a  material  heaven  ;  a  heaven  of  all  the  Vedic  gods 
with  Indra  and  Indrani  as  supreme  rulers  like  Zeus 
and  Hera  ;  a  heaven  of  celestial  nymphs,  ambrosial 
nectar,  and  choice  viands.  In  like  manner  they 
believed  in  a  hell  or  purgatory.  But  their  ideas  of 
the  existence  of  the  soul  in  the  place  of  purgatory 
may  be  best  gathered  hereafter  from  a  description  of 


14  See  infra,  chap.  Tiii.  A  still  more  striking  relic  of  this  ancient  in- 
stitution is  to  be  found  in  Burma.  The  people  of  Burma  are  Buddhists,  and 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  Indian  Kshatriyas.  Every  marriageable  damsel  in 
a  Tillage  places  a  lamp  in  her  window  during  certain  hours  in  the  evening, 
whenever  she  is  inclined  to  receive  company ;  and  the  hours  which  custom  de- 
votes to  such  gatherings  are  universally  known  throughout  Burma  as  courting 
time.  The  damsel  takes  her  seat  on  a  mat,  and  holds  a  kind  q(  levee ;  whilst  the 
young  men  array  themselves  in  their  smartest  attire,  and  pay  their  visits  to  one 
or  more  lamp-lit  houses  as  they  feel  disposed.  At  such  social  gatherings  mutual 
attachment  generally  springs  up,  and  the  marriage  union  is  the  legitimate  result. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


RETROSPECT  OF  VEDIC   INDIA. 


The  history  of  India  from  the  earliest  period  to  chapter  i/ 
ihe  present  day  may  be  mapped  out  into  the  three  SSwJSJ or 
3ras  of  Hindii,  Mussulman,  and  British.  The  Hindu  HtaditR 
era  commences  with  the  dawn  of  history.  The  andUnritidk 
Mussulman  era  commences  with  the  invasions  of  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  under  Mahmiid  of  Cabul  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ. 
The  British  era  commences  with  the  conquests  of 
Kobert  Clive  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  These  eras  are  useful  as  furnishing  chro- 
nological data  for  the  great  political  revolutions 
which  characterize  the  history  of  India.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  Mussulmans  and  Hindiis  com- 
menced in  the  same  century  which  saw  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans.  The  overthrow  of  Mus- 
sulman imperialism,  and  establishment  of  the  British 
as  a  political  and  paramount  power,  were  carried 
out  during  the  single  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
But  Hinduism  overlaps  the  Mussulman  era,  and  both 
Hinduism  and  Islam  overlap  the  British  era;  and 
the  conflicting  ideas,  traditions,  and  aspirations  of 
these  two  hostile  camps  of  Brahma  and  Mohammed 
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of  the  family,  known  as  the  Kauravas  and  P&ndavas,  chapter  l 
which  led  to  the  migration  of  the  latter. 

3rd.  The  marriage  of  the  Pdndavas  and  coloniza- 
tion of  Indraprastha. 

4th.  The  quarrel  between  the  rival  branches  at 
a  gambling-match,  which  led  to  the  ruin  and  exile 
of  the  P&ndavas. 

5th.  The  war  of  extermination,  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  slaughter  of  the  Kauravas,  and  final  tri- 
umph of  the  Pdndavas. 

The  old  domestic  life  at  Hastin&pur  may  be 
easily  realized  if  the  probable  surroundings  are  first 
taken  into  consideration.  A  large  village  seems  to 
have  been  constructed  of  mud  and  bamboos  on  the 
bank  of  the  upper  stream  of  the  Ganges.  This  was 
known  as  the  city  of  Hastin&pur.  It  was  probably 
inhabited  by  the  cultivators  of  the  neighbouring 
lands,  and  all  the  dependants  and  retainers  of  the 
colony ;  whilst  the  Raja,  with  his  family  and  imme- 
diate kinsmen,  dwelt  in  a  so-called  palace  or  fort, 
which  was  most  likely  built  in  a  rude  square,  with 
a  council-hall  and  inner  quadrangle  after  the  fashion 
of  Hindu  forts.  The  Aryan  colony  at  HastinApur 
was  not,  however,  without  its  neighbours.  Amongst 
others  was  a  Ndga  people,  who  dwelt  in  cities,  and  ^g^tejjj 
had  perhaps  attained  a  certain  stage  of  civilization.  *ndBheel«- 
Moreover,  some  tribes  of  mountaineers  dwelt  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  were  known  as  Bheels,  who 
possessed  no  culture  at  all ;  they  had  a  trusting 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  but  were 
nevertheless  kept  under  strict  subjection. 

An  old  Raja,  named  Santanu,  dwelt  in  this  fort,  Jjj£ly,ncl- 
and  had  a  son  living  with  him  who  had  attained  to 
manhood.     Like  many  other  old  Rajas,  he  desired 
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'chapter  i.  to  marry  a  certain  young  damsel ;  but  her  parents 
refused  to  unite  her  to  the  old  man,  as  he  had  a  son 
already  living  to  inherit  the  Raj  ;  urging  that  if 
the  damsel  bore  any  sons  to  the  Raja,  they  would 
ultimately  become  the  mere  servants  or  dependants 
of  his  successor.  At  this  juncture  the  son  came  for- 
ward and  sacrificed  himself  for  the  sake  of  his 
father.  He  took  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  never 
inherit  the  Raj,  nor  marry  a  wife,  nor  become  a 
father.  All  chance  of  contention  was  thus  removed. 
The  damsel  married  the  old  Raja,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  if  she  bore  a  son  he  would  inherit  the 
Raj.  Meantime  the  son  was  respected  as  a  model  of 
filial  piety ;  but  his  self-sacrifice  was  regarded  with 
so  much  horror  by  the  Hindus,  that  henceforth  he 
was  known  as  Bhishma,  or  "  the  dreadful,"  because 
of  his  dreadful  vow. 

nonage  by  Raja  Santanu  became  the  father  of  a  son  by  his 

capture.  "  * 

young  wife,  and  then  died.  Bhfshma,  who  was 
henceforth  the  faithful  patriarch  of  the  family,  placed 
the  infant  son  upon  the  throne,  and  trained  him  in 
the  use  of  arms  and  all  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Kshatriyas.  When  the  boy  was  old  enough  to  be 
married,  Bhishma  carried  off  the  two  daughters  of  a 
neighbouring  Raja,  according  to  the  law  of  capture, 
and  gave  them  as  wives  to  his  younger  half-brother.1* 
But  scarcely  was  the  young  prince  married,  when  he 
sickened  and  died,  leaving  no  children,  and  no 
prospect  that  one  would  be  born  to  him  after  his 
decease.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  the  cus- 
tom  amongst   the  ancient    Kshatriyas,   as   it   was 


19  This  law  of  capture,  as  already  stated,  required  that  a  warrior  should  com- 
pletely defeat  and  subdue  the  parents  and  kinsmen  of  a  damsel  before  he  attempted 
to  carry  her  away. 
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chapter  i.  during  the  dim  and  remote  period  which  preceded  I 

it,   and  which   is  generally   known  as  Vedic  and 

Brahmanic  times. 

B^ShES?!1*         The  first  important  feature  of  the  Hindu  era,  » 

tvwSuhe  vedio  the  broad  distinction  which  originally  existed  be- 

Mid  Rrahnunio 

period..  tween  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  elements  in  the 
early  history.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the 
Vedic  Aryans,  who  colonized  the  Punjab  in  a  re- 
mote antiquity,  were  worshippers  of  the  spirits  or 
elements  of  the  universe  as  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
invoked  those  deities  in  old  Sanskrit  verses  known 
as  Vedic  hymns.  At  some  subsequent  period  the 
Brdhmans  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  converted 
the  old  Vedic  deities  into  representations  or  manifest- 
ations of  the  supreme  spirit,  whom  they  worshipped 
as  Brahma.  At  the  same  time  the  Brahmans  effected 
other  changes  in  Vedic  ideas  and  usages,  which 
will  be  found  invested  with  a  deep  significance. 
The  Vedic  Aryans  had  neither  temples,  idols,  nor 
rigid  caste  distinctions.  They  worshipped  their 
deities  as  living  existences;  and  they  apparently 
offered  up  their  own  sacrifices  and  invocations,  and 
performed  their  own  domestic  rites,  without  the 
aid  of  any  caste  of  priests  whatever.  The  Br&h- 
mans,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  encouraged 
the  construction  of  temples,  and  to  have  set  up 
images  or  idols,  which  were  worshipped  individually 
and  collectively  as  representatives  of  the  one 
supreme  being.  The  Br&hmans  also  seem  to  have 
distributed  the  people  into  castes ;  or  at  any  rate  to 
have  recognized  and  sanctioned  such  caste  distinc- 
tions ;  and  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  position 
of  an  exclusive  and  hereditary  priesthood,  through 
whom  alone  the  people  were  to  present  their  sacri- 
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fices  and  offer  their  prayers.  These  distinctions  chaptbb  l 
between  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  religions  must  be  all 
the  more  borne  in  mind,  because  the  BrAhmans 
have  not  only  modified  the  Vedic  religion,  but  have 
also  garbled  and  interpolated  Vedic  literature,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  old  Vedic  traditions  and 
usages  into  conformity  with  later  Brahmanical  ideas. 
This  point  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  in  future 
pages ;  for  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
interval  of  thought  which  separates  what  is  purely 
Vedic  from  what  is  purely  Brahmanical. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  India  prior  to  JJfgJjJ  f0Jf 
the  advent  of  Buddhism  are  to  be  found  in   the  SSSJt pSoS." 
Vedic   hymns   and   the   Hindu  epics.     The  Vedic 
hymns  are  valuable  as  the  expression  of  the  religious  vedic  hymna. 
views  of  the  primitive  but  intellectual  Aryan  people, 
who  invaded  and  occupied  north-western  India  in 
times  primeval,  and  worshipped  the  deities  or  ele- 
ments of  the  universe  in  an  age  when  Brahmanism  was 
unknown.2    The  hymns  are  singularly  fr«e  from  any 
Brahmanical  element,  although  later  commentators 
have  laboured  to  interpret  them  in  accordance  with 
Brahmanical  teaching.     The  two  voluminous  epics,  Hindu  rpu*: 

°  tr         *  their  Brahman. 

known  as  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  and  R&mdyana,  fallicalcharaotep- 
under  a  totally  different  category.  They  are  re- 
garded by  the  whole  Hindu  population  of  India  as 
the  national  treasuries  of  legend  and  tradition ;  and 
consequently  may  be  accepted  as  the  modern  and 
popular  conceptions  of  the  Hindu  people  as  regards 
their  past  history.     But  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 

3  The  term  Vedic  hymns  is  here  specially  confined  to  the  hymns  or  mantras 
of  the  Rig-Veda,  which  is  the  earliest  of  the  four  Vedas,  and  the  only  one  which 
can  be  rendered  fairly  available  for  history.  Compare  History,  Vol.  II.,  Part  V. 
Brahmanic  Period,  chap.  iv. 
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chapter  i.  the  form  of  chronicles.  They  refer  to  different  stags 
in  the  progress  of  the  people,  but  there  are  no  linbl 
to  unite  them  into  a  chain  of  consecutive  historr.1 
In  one  sense  alone  they  seem  to  have  been  formed 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  Every  incident,  whether 
it  originated  in  Vedic,  Brahmanic,or  Buddhist  timei, 
has  been  reproduced  in  Brahmanic  forms  by  com- 
pilers who  apparently  flourished  in  the  age  of 
Brahmanical  revival.  In  other  words,  every  legend 
and  tradition  has  been  systematically  Brahmanized 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  the  religions,  laws,, 
and  usages  of  the  different  races  of  India  into  con- 
formity with  Brahmanical  ideas.  When  stripped  of 
these  Brahmanical  grafts  and  overgrowth,  the 
legends  and  traditions  will  be  found  to  furnish  large 
illustrations  of  old  Hindu  civilization.  Again,  when 
considered  as  a  whole,  they  are  valuable  as  indicat- 
ing the  process  by  which  the  varied  populations  of 
India  have  been  brought  under  Brahmanical  in- 
fluence. But  Sanskrit  literature,  whether  Vedic  or 
Brahmanic,  has  no  historical  annals  in  the  modern 
Awnwofchr©.  Kense  of  the  word.  It  is  devoid  of  all  real  sequence 
noloBy'  or  chronology.     It  is  grievously  marred  by  the  in- 

troduction of  monstrous  and  supernatural  fables, 
which  are  revolting  to  European  ideas.  At  the  best 
it  furnishes  little  more  than  isolated  pictures  of  the 
past,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  ballads  of 
a  semi-barbarous  age,  and  converted  by  later  Brah- 
manical compilers  into  vehicles  for  religious  teaching. 
But  although  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the 
varied  groups  of  Hindu  traditions  into  historical 
form,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  the  progress  of  re- 
ligious thought  from  a  very  remote  period.     Relics 
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chaptbb  i.  of  arms,  Bhfma  and  Duryodhana  lost  their  tempers 
and  engaged  in  a  real  fight,  which  might  have  re- 
sulted in  bloodshed,  but  for  the  prompt  interference 
of  Drona.  On  the  same  occasion  a  fierce  dispute 
broke  out  between  Kama  and  Arjuna.  Kama 
challenged  Arjuna  to  a  combat,  but  Arjuna  declined 
because  the  challenger  was  only  the  son  of  a 
charioteer.  Then  Duryodhana  is  said  to  have  made 
Kama  a  Raja;  an  ancient  ceremony  which  amounted 
to  Hindu  knighthood.  This  led  to  more  dissension, 
but  the  approach  of  night  stopped  the  tumult 
At  a  later  date  Duryodhana  and  Yudhishthira  put 
forth  rival  claims  to  the  post  of  Yuvaraja,  or 
"  Little  Raja,"  which  conferred  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  Raj.  The  blind  Raja  Dhritarashtra 
tried  to  temporize,  but  at  length  appointed  his  own 
son  Duryodhana  to  the  post ;  and  Yudhishthira  and 
his  brethren  left  Hastin&pur  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  colony  about  sixty  miles  off  on  the 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  at  a  spot  which  was  then  covered 
with  jungle,  but  which  was  subsequently  occupied 
by  the  old  city  of  Delhi  or  Indraprastha. 
?n5SSSIS?  The  colonization  of  Indraprastha  by  the  Pdn- 

davas  is  a  significant  event  in  Vedic  Aryan  tra- 
dition. The  Kauravas  seem  to  have  been  already 
married,  although  the  fact  is  not  very  explicitly 
related  in  the  poem.  The  Pdndavas  determined  on 
marriage  before  clearing  the  land  for  their  new 
colony.  They  heard  that  a  neighbouring  Raja 
was  about  to  celebrate  a  Swayamvara  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Draupadf.  Accordingly 
they  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  found 
a  crowd  of  suitors  dwelling  under  primitive  huts, 
and   supplied   with   daily  provisions  by   the  giver 
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chapter  i.  separates  the  Dekhan  from  the  Peninsula, 
lines  of  these  two  rivers  must  be  prolonged  in 
case  from  sea  to  sen. 

Amnand  India  might  thus  bo  described  as  a    triamrli 

having  its  northern  frontier  walled  in  by  the  Him» 
lay  as,  and  its  western  and  eastern  coasts  shut  in  bj 
the  sea.     But  between  the  Himalayan  wall  and  tht 
sea  there  is  at  either  end  of  Hindustan  a  con-' 
siderable  interval,  which  has  formed  a  gate  or  high- 
way into  India  from  time  immemorial.     The  Axyu 
gate   is  on   the  north-west  of  Hindustan,    and  a 
formed  by  the  Punjab,  including  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  its  tributaries.     From  a  remote  antiquity 
successive   waves  of  Vedic  Aryans  from   Iran  or 
Aryan  a   have    passed    through    this  gate   for  the 
colonization  of  India.     The  Turanian  gate  is  in  the 
east  of  Hindustan,  and  is  formed  by  the  valley  of 
the  river    Brahmaputra,    which    coils    round    the 
Himalayas  like  a  huge  serpent,  and  finally  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.     From  a  period  long  prior  to 
the  Aryan  invasions,  various  unclasscd  races  of  sup- 
posed Turanian  origin  from  high  Asia,  have  poured 
down    this   valley,  and   found   their  way  through 
Bengal  into  Hindustan.3 


J  Tho  forms  Aryan  and  Turanian  pates  are  used  only  in  a  general  sense,  mud 
with  considerable  reservation.     Thus,  although  the  Punjab  has  been  described  ai 
the  Aryan  gat*>,  by  which  the  Vcdic-Aryans  entered  Hindustan,  it  has  also  been  tht 
highway  for  Afghan,  Turki,  and  Mogul  invaders,  who  certainly  cannot  bo  referred 
to  an  Aryan  origin.     Again,  although  tho  Himalayan  range  has  been  described 
as  the  northern  wall  of  Hindustan,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  often 
beer)  surmounted  by  Thibetan  raws  who  have  found  their  way  over  the  elevated 
height*  in U»  Hindn«tan.     Rut  it  is  impossible  for  the  historian  to  trace  out  the 
several  migration*  in  tmrlmt  tirnrs ;  and  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  with  tolerable 
clearness  thov>  wh'tr-b  poww  h  r*-al  liufsirical  tignificancc  from  having  left  a  per- 
manent impr**«i  upon  th*  r**  ligiMis  dflvloprri'-nt  of  the  people  of  India.     For  a 
valuable  collection  of  original  date,  co  l)r  Muir's  .Sanskrit  Texts. 
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chapter  i.  early  colonial  life  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  the  damsel 
became  the  wife,  not  of  Arjuna  alone,  but  of  all  the 
five  brothers. 

SSrSlt.or  For  a  brief  period  the  narrative  runs  on  smoothly. 

The  colonization  of  Indraprastha  was  effected  by 
firing  the  jungle  and  driving  out  the  Ndga  inhabit- 
ants. A  romantic  episode  is  introduced  to  the 
effect  that  Arjuna  left  his  home  for  a  year,  and 
during  that  period  married  a  Ndga  lady ;  but  the 
incident  is  only  valuable  as  illustrating  the  early 
relations  between  the  Vedic  Aryans  and  the  sur- 
rounding N&gas.  When  the  settlement  had  been 
established,  the  P&ndavas  celebrated  a  great  flesh 
sacrifice,  known  as  the  Rajasiiya,  or  royal  sacrifice, 
by  which  they  asserted  their  right  to  the  land,  or 
Raj.  This  feast  was  attended  by  many  neighbour- 
ing Rajas,  and  amongst  others  by  their  cousins  the 
Kauravas.  The  Rajasiiya  was  regarded  as  a  success 
and  triumph ;  and  it  consequently  re-awakened  the 
old  jealousy  of  the  Kauravas.  Accordingly  Dury- 
odhana  plotted  with  his  brethren  to  humiliate  the 
pride  of  the  Pdndavas  by  depriving  them  of  their 
wife  and  land. 

J^JS^Ltor1       Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  gambling  was 

g*mbUn8'  not  only  a  vice  but  a  passion  with  the  ancient 
Kshatriyas.  Strangely  enough,  stories  of  men  who 
have  lost  their  lands,  their  wealth,  and  even  their 
wives  by  gambling,  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  old 
Hindu  traditions,  but  are  common  to  this  day 
amongst  the  Indo-Chinese  populations  of  Burma 
and  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  peninsula.  Duryod- 
hana,  and  his  brother  Duhs&sana,  consulted  their 
gambling  uncle  Sakuni,  as  to  how  they  might 
inveigle   Yudhishthira   into   a   game  in  which  he 
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mocesc  post  ^ciidscrizc*  z-im.  the 
and  wesc  cc  x  :yz*:ce  Tr:rji  zxay  ki« 
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putra.     Finally,  in  a  I*:er  j 
north-west  seem  to  Lit*  cq:c 

pared  for  the  inn*!: a  oc  Hi^iascia.  These  colli- 
sions of  rival  races  were  d:&:-clas»  fnlowed  by  theft 
intermittent  wars  for  Und  and  saifeisteace^  which 
seem  to  have  characterised  the  progress  of  thl 
human  race  from  the  earliest  age  of  scone  and  iiua 
Invaders  from  the  sea  would  drive  the  inhabitant! 
of  the  coast  into  the  interior.  Immigrants  from 
upper  Asia  would  drive  the  inhabitant*  of  the  fertile 
plains  into  the  hills  and  jungles.  The  territorial 
occupied  by  the  several  bands  of  invaders  would  be 
constantly  exposed  to  the  ravages  and  outrages  of 
marauders  on  the  border.  Thus  the  entire  Indian 
continent  would  be  filled  with  strife  and  anarchy ; 
and  men  would  secure  their  harvests,  not  merely  by 
the  ploughshare  and  the  reaping-hook,  but  by  the 
sword,  the  spear,  and  the  bow. 

The  races  who  occupied  India  prior  to  the 
Vedic  Aryans  have  been  excluded  from  the  division 
of  the  ancient  history  into  Vedic  and  Brahmanic 
times.  Indeed  they  have  no  history  apart  from 
Vedic  and  Brahmanic  traditions.  The  remains  of 
Ho-cjiUcd  aboriginal  races  may  be  treasured  up  as 
inumoriulH  of  primitive  man,  but  they  furnish  few 
data  which  ure  available  for  the  purposes  of  history* 
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ages  their  relics  have  been  turning  to  dust  in  ohapthb  i. 

or  cromlechs,   or  lying  buried  beneath  the 

ipeless  mounds  which  cover  the  sites  of  departed 

-   mties.    A  few  dry  bones,  a  few  weapons  of  stone 

id -rusted  metal,  a  scattering  of  nameless  imple- 

tents  and  ornaments,  are  occasionally  discovered 

tongst  the  debris  of  ancient  settlements  and  for- 

itten  battle-fields,  which  for  ages  have  passed  into 

oblivion.     But  such  vestiges  of  the  past  can  only 

iterest  the  antiquarian,  and  throw  no  light  upon 

iligious  or  political  culture.    In  the  course  of  ages 

«-*nany  of  the  primitive  races  may  have  been  incor- 

-^porated  in  the  general  population,  and  form  in  the 

f  present  day  the  lower  strata  of  the  Hindu  social  sys- 

l rtem.    Others,  again,  are  still  undergoing  the  gradual 

■^process  of  being  Hinduized,  although  they  are  not 

i  as  yet  recognized  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Hindu 

it'  population.  Living  representatives  of  primitive  races 

or  are  still,  however,  lingering  in  secluded  and  dif- 

K  ficult  regions,  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  play 

i   any  important  part  in  the  annals  of  humanity. 

i  They  represent  the  human  race  in  its  earliest  child- 

v  hood;  and  their  pleasures  and  ideas  are  those  of 

i    children  modified  more  or  less  by  the  intercourse 

i    of  the  sexes.     They  may  open  up  new  fields  of 

labour  to  the  philanthropist   and  the  missionary; 

I    they  may  be  received  into  the  Brahmanical  pale,  or 

r    be   induced  to  accept  Islam  or  Christianity;  but 

r    their  intellectual  life  has  ebbed  away,  perchance 

never  to  be  restored.    In  the  later  annals  of  India 

some  of  -the  tribes  occasionally  rise  to  the  surface, 

and  then  drop  back  into  their  old  obscurity ;  and 

it  will  accordingly  suffice  to  describe  them  as  they 

individually  appear.     For  the  convenience  of  refer- 
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chaptbri.  ence  they  are  best  generalized  under  the  term 
Kolarians.4 

§SS3STliii ,-■       But  there  is  one  important  race  who  can  neither! 

£2I53£ii,Iud  be  referred  to  an  Aryan  or  Kolarian  origin ;  who 
must  have  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  oM| 
Indian  world  which  has  passed  away,  and  may  yet 
have  a  high  destiny  to  fulfil  in  the  India  which  k\ 
to  be.  This  is  the  great  Dravidian  race  of  the 
southern  Peninsula.  The  Dravidians  apparently 
entered  India  long  before  the  Aryans,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  by  what  route.  Their  cradle  wai 
probably  in  some  distant  region  in  upper  Asia. 
There  they  seem  to  have  overflowed  their  ancient 
limits,  and  moved  in  successive  waves  of  immigra- 
tion into  Hindustan.6     Their  subsequent  history  is 

4  A  broad  light  has  been  recently  thrown  upon  the  pre- Aryan  tribet  ty 
Colonel  Dal  ton's  valuable  work,  entitled  "  Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal/*  At 
far  back  as  1866  Dr  Fayrcr,  of  Indian  celebrity,  proposed  a  grand  scheme  for 
bringing  together  in  one  exhibition  at  Calcutta,  typical  examples  of  the  races  of  Utt 
old  world.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  6chcme  could  not  be  realized,  baft 
so  many  difficulties  were  raised  that  the  British  Government  declined  to  accept  thl 
responsibilities  of  the  exhibition.  The  fullest  information,  however,  respecting 
these  tribes  was  collected  from  the  local  officers  by  tho  British  Government,  and 
entrusted  to  the  editorship  of  Colonel  Dalton,  who  has  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  a  long  service  in  Assam  and  Chota  Nagpore,  the  most  interesting  fields  of  eth- 
nographical research  in  all  Bengal.  In  1872  Colonel  Dalton  produced  his  handsome 
volume,  which  is  not  only  a  treasury  of  authentic  information,  but  is  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  lithograph  portraits  of  the  principal  tribes  copied  from  excellent 
photographs  taken  on  the  spot. 

Colonel  Dalton  comprises  all  the  non-Aryan  tribes  under  two  heads,  namely: 

1.  The  Kolarian,  or  those  who  speak  a  language  allied  with  that  of  the  Kola, 
Santals,  Mundas,  and  their  cognates. 

2.  The  Dravidian,  or  those  who  speak  a  language  allied  with  tho  Tamil  or 
Telugu. 

Colonel  Dalton  also  treats  of  an  important  people,  numbering  several  millions, 
who  are  certainly  non-Aryan,  but  who  have  lost  their  language  and  traditions,  and 
have  so  largely  adopted  Hind  ft  customs  and  religion  that  they  can  only  be  called 
Hinduizcd  aborigines. 

6  Tho  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Dravidian  people  is  still  open  to  discus- 
sion. Dr  Caldwell,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  south  of  India,  speaks  of 
them  as  of  Turanian  affinities,  who  entered  India  probably  earlier  than  the 
Aryans,  but  across  the  lower  Indus.  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  iJravidian 
of  South  Indian  Family  of  Languages,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Caldwell. 
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:-aiearly  a  blank;  but  they  may  perhaps  be  traced  chaptbbl 
-through  the  Dekhan  on  their  way  to  the  Peninsula, 
:  -where  they  became  fused  into  separate  nationalities, 
each  having  its  own  language  and  institutions,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  they  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  parent  stem.    In  ancient  times 
they   established   empires    which    were    once   the 
centres  of  wealth  and  civilization,  but  which  only 
appear  on  the  page  of  history  when  their  political 
power  was  drawing  to  a  close.     In  the  present  day 
they  cover  an  area  corresponding  to  the  limits  of  the 
\    Madras  presidency.     They  are  represented  by  the 
i   Telugu,  the  Tamil,  the  Kanarese,  and  the  Malay- 
r   alam  speaking  people   of  the    Peninsula.      Their 
r    political  life  has  stagnated  under  Brahmanical  op- 
-    pression  and  Mussulman  rule ;  but  they  are  already 
quickening  into  new  energy    under    the   healthy 
stimulus  of  western  culture.     The  Dravidian  people 
are  indeed  endowed  with  a  latent  vitality  which 
stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lassitude  of  the 
Bengalee ;  and  when  they  have  thrown  off  the  spirit- 
ual thraldom  of  the  Brdhmans,  and  subordinated 
their  caste  system  to  the  interests  of  the  common 
weal,  they  will  begin  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  regeneration  of  the  Indian  world. 

The  religion  of  the  Dravidian  race  has  long  Dmvidian  re- 
been  crusted  over  by  Brahmanism,  but  still  the  old 
faiths  are  sufficiently  perceptible.  The  people  wor- 
ship guardian  deities  of  the  village  and  household ; 
and  every  man  has  his  own  patron  god.  The  ser- 
pent is  everywhere  respected,  and  more  or  less  pro- 
pitiated. The  linga  too  is  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  the  power  of  reproduction,  and  emblem  of  the 
supreme  being ;  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  much 
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chapter  i.  of  the  Dravidian  religion  was  originally  based  U] 
ideas  associated  with  the  sexes.  Traces  of  the 
worship  are  still  lingering  throughout  the  greatal 
part  of  India,  but  they  are  already  dying*  awij 
before  the  development  of  spiritual  ideas  ;  and  bri 
little  now  remains  beyond  an  archaic  symbolism, 
which  has  ceased  to  exercise  any  unhallowed  influ- 
ence upon  the  masses.6 

The  invasion  of  the  Aryans  is  a  still  more  im- 
portant stand-point  in  the  history  of  India. 

YedtoArjBM:  intellectual  people  migrated  from  the  cold  region  of 
otlii,l#  Iran  or  Aryana,  and  were  a  cognate  race  with  the 
ancient  Persians.  They  were,  in  fact,  an  offshoot  of 
the  same  Indo-European  stem,  which  sent  forth 
other  branches  under  the  names  of  Greeks,  Italians, 
Germans,  Slaves,  and  Celts,  to  conquer  the  western 
world.  They  originally  settled  in  the  Punjab,  but 
subsequently  crossed  the  river  Saraswatf,  which 
separates  the  Punjab  from  Hindustan,  and  began  to 
colonize  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 
During  this  advance  they  encountered  many  non* 

•  The  religion  of  the  Dravidian  people,  which  lies  under  the  crust  of  Brah- 
manism,  is  interesting  from  its  extreme  simplicity.  "  Snake  worship,"  aays  Dr 
Balfour,  "  is  general  throughout  Peninsular  India,  both  of  the  sculptured  form  tad 
of  the  living  creature.  The  sculpture  is  invariably  of  the  form  of  the  Nag  or 
cobra,  and  almost  every  hamlet  has  its  serpent  deity.  Sometimes  this  is  a  singb 
snake,  the  hood  of  the  cobra  being  spread  open.  Occasionally  the  sculptured 
figures  are  nine  in  number,  and  this  form  is  called  the  '  Nao  nag,'  and  is  intended 
to  represent  a  parent  and  eight  of  its  young ;  but  the  prevailing  form  is  that  of 
two  snakes  twining  in  the  manner  of  the  Esculapian  rod."  Speaking  of  the  vil- 
lage gods,  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  says :  "  The  worship  of  Grama  Devataa,  or 
village  divinities,  is  universal  all  over  the  Dekhan,  and  indeed,  I  believe,  through- 
out India.  These  divinities  have  no  temples  nor  priests.  Sacrifice  and  oblatioa 
are  made  to  them  at  sowing  time  and  harvest,  for  rain  or  fair  weather,  in  time  of 
cholera,  malignant  fever,  or  other  disease  or  pestilence.  The  Nag  is  always  one 
of  the  Grama  Devatas,  the  rest  being  known  by  local  names.  The  Grama  De- 
vatas are  known  as  heaps  of  stones,  generally  in  a  grove  or  quiet  spot  near  every 
village,  and  are  smeared  some  with  black  and  some  with  red  colour.'1  See  Fer- 
guson's Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  Appendix  D. 
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t  Vedic  populations,  and  especially  engaged  in  alter-  chapctbi. 
:  nate  wars  and  alliances  with   a  powerful  people 
f  known  as  N&gas,  who  were  possibly  of  Dravidian 
origin.     These  Ndgas  were  apparently  so  called, 
from  their  having  worshipped  the  serpent  or  N&ga. 
The  progress  of  the  Aryan  conquest,  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  N&gas,  will  be  brought  under 
review  hereafter.     For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  the  Aryans  gradually  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan ;  and  then 
filtered  towards  the  south,  and  carried  Aryan  civil- 
ization and  culture  amongst  the  Dravidian  popula- 
.    tions  of  the  Peninsula. 

i  The  religion  of  the  Aryans  had  a  different  origin  v^ic  Aryan 

i   to  that  of  the  Dravidian  people.     The  Aryan  re- 
ft ligion  may  possibly  have  been  a  development  of  the 
I  ancient  worship  of  the  genii  loci, — the  spirits  of  the 
i  hills,  forests,  glens,  and  streams.  To  this  day  many  of 
i   the  hill  tribes  in  eastern  India,  between  Bengal  and 
i    Arakan,    still  practise  this  simple  worship  in  its 
i    most  primitive  form.     They  people  the  little  world 
around  them  with  unseen  beings,  the  guardians  of 
their  village,   tribe,  and  dwelling;  and  they  pro- 
pitiate these  spirits  or  genii  with  offerings  of  fowls 
and  pigs,  served  up  with  boiled  rice  and  fermented 
liquors.     Again,  the  Dravidians,  as  already  seen, 
worship  village  and  household  deities.     But  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Vedic  Aryans  was  of  a  far  more  intel- 
lectual character.     It  finds  its  highest  expression  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  which  are  the  composi- 
tion of  Aryan  bards  known  as  Rishis.     In  these 
ancient  Sanskrit  hymns  the  genii  loci,  or  guardian 
deities,  scarcely  appear,  and  the  gods  that  are  wor- 
shipped are  deified  conceptions  of  the  spirits  who 
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chapter  i.  pervaded  fire,  water,  and  sky ;  the  sun,  the  riven,! 

vtdsodrtiM.  an<i  the  early  dawn.  Moreover  these  deities  com- 
prised both  matter  and  spirit ;  and  both  were  oftetl 
blended  in  the  same  conception.  The  elements 
were  worshipped  as  well  as  the  genii  of  the  el* 
ments ;  and  the  sun,  the  rivers,  and  even  the  early 
dawn,  were  propitiated  as  substantive  existences,  at 
well  as  spiritual  existences.  Agni  was  the  deity 
of  fire,  which  illuminates  the  universe  and.  lights! 
up  the  domestic  household.  Varuna  was  the 
deity  of  water,  and  ruling  spirit  of  the  deep  seas. 
Indra  was  the  god  of  the  sky,  who  pierced  the 
rain  cloud  and  brought  down  the  waters,  and  was 
thus  especially  the  god  of  harvests.  Siirya  was 
the  sun  god,  and  subsequently  became  involved  in 
the  conception  of  Agni.  The  rivers  were  all  wor- 
shipped as  individual  deities ;  and  the  river  Saras- 
wati,  which  was  a  kind  of  frontier  between  the  Pun- 
jab and  Hindustan,  was  especially  hymned  by  the 
ancient  Kishis.  Ushas  was  the  deity  of  the  early 
dawn,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  poetical  of  all  the 
Vedic  conceptions,  for  she  was  arrayed  as  a  white- 
robed  maiden,  who  awakens  a  sleeping  world,  as 
a  mother  awakens  her  children.  But  the  great 
deity  of  the  Kishis  was  Agni,  the  deity  of  fire  and 
light,  who  ultimately  became  the  incarnation  of  jus- 
tice and  purity.7 

The  religious  worship  of  the  Rishis  consisted  of 
praise,  propitiation,  and  prayer.    They  praised  their 


7  A  large  number  of  the  Ilymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  were  translated  by  the  late 
Professor  II.  II.  Wilson,  and  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.  The  translation,  how* 
ever,  is  based  upon  the  Brahmanical  interpretation  of  Suyana  Achurya,  the  com- 
mentator, who  flourished  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Another  and  more  trustworthy  translation  of  the  original  hymns  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  Profesior  Max  M  uller. 
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chapter  i.         Whilst  these  proceedings  were  transpiring  before 
the  public  eye,  intrigues  were  already  in  progress 

inteiguetofthe  within  the  palace  walls.  Kausalyd,  the  first  queen, 
was  naturally  deeply  interested  in  the  movement 
which  would  secure  the  succession  to  her  son  Rdma ; 
and  there  seems  no  question  that  Rdma,  as  the 
eldest  son,  had  the  strongest  claim  to  the  post  of 
Yuvaraja.  But  Kaikeyf,  the  youngest  queen,  had 
long  maintained  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the 
aged  Mahdraja  by  reason  of  her  youth  and  beauty ; 
and  it  was  feared  that  she  would  cajole  the  old  sove- 
reign into  nominating  her  own  son  Bharata.  Accord- 
ingly  the  whole  business  had  been  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  Kaikeyf.  She  had  even  been  induced 
to  allow  her  son  Bharata  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  own 
father,  without  suspecting  that  the  only  object  was 
to  get  him  out  of  the  city  until  Rdma  had  been  in- 
stalled, and  consequently  only  exulting  with  all  a 
mother's  pride  in  the  expected  meeting  between  her 
son  and  her  father. 

The  great  council  was  over,  and  preparations 
were  on  foot  for  the  inauguration.  Kaikeyf  was 
unconsciously  sitting  in  her  own  apartment,  ex- 
pecting a  visit  from  the  Mah&raja.  Meantime  her 
old  nurse  happened  to  ascend  the  roof  of  the  palace, 
and  there  beheld  the  blaze  of  illuminations  and 
general  rejoicings ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  told 
that  on  the  following  morning  Rdma  was  to  be  en- 
throned as  Yuvaraja.  The  woman  had  been  too 
long  familiar  with  zenana  intrigues  not  to  perceive 
at  once  that  her  mistress  had  been  outwitted  by  the 
first  queen ;  that  Kausalyd  had  procured  the  absence 
of  Bharata  in  order  to  secure  the  installation  of  her 
own  son  Rdma.  She  accordingly  carried  the  terrible 
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CHAPtfBi.  rivers;  wo  pray  thee  to  fertilize  our  lands  and  cherish  u 
with  blossinirs.  0  IVaas.  dai:irh:*T  of  heaven,  dawn  nxxi 
uh  with  riches:  O  d;:Fa>er  of  hiiht,  dawn  upon  us  witk 
abundant  fuod :  0  beautiful  g-:*ddi'$$,  dawn  upon  us  witk 
wealth  of  cattle."* 


Kl^IISfp.  The  Vedic  hymns,  however,  are  not  the  product 

****"■  of  a  single  age.     Tlieir  composition  extended  over 

nuiiiy  centuries,  anJ  they  therefore  refer  to  many 
widely  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Thus  Home  belong  to  a  pastoral  or  agricultural 
period,  when  men  lived  a  half-savage  life  in  scat* 
tcred  settlements,  and  were  threatened  on  all  sidei 
by  barbarous  enemies,  cattle-lifters,  and  night-plun- 
derers.  Others,  again,  were  produced  in  an  age 
when  men  dwelt  in  luxury  in  fortified  cities,  when 
merchants  traded  to  distant  lands,  when  ladies  wen 
decked  with  silks  and  jewels,  and  when  Rajas  dwelt 
in  paluccs,  drove  in  chariots,  and  indulged  in  poly* 
gamy.  Again,  the  hymns  represent  different  phasei 
of  religious  development.  Some  are  the  mere  child- 
like outpourings  of  natural  piety  ;  whilst  others  are 
the  expression  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  yearnings 
after  a  higher  conception  of  deity,  until  all  the  gods 
are  resolved  into  one  spiritual  Being,  the  divine 
Sun,  the  Supreme  Soul  who  pervades  and  governs 
the  universe.9 

MuitMicitjof  The  Vedic  pantheon  was  not  confined  to  the 
deities  named,  but  comprised  a  vast  number  of 
other  spiritual  existences.  Indeed  the  Vedic  people 
imagined  deities  to  reside  in  every  object,  animate 


■  Ilymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  translated  by  Professor  II.  II.  Wilson,  passim. 

•  Thin  idea  of  a  Supreme  Soul  does  m>t  appear  to  have  been  an  original  Vedic 
idea.  It  was  more  probably  grafted  on  the  Vedic  hymn*  by  the  later  Brahma* 
leal  commentators.  The  point  will  be  further  treated  in  dealing  with  the  religiol 
of  the  Brahman*. 
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chapter  i.  early  colonial  life  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  the  da 
became  the  wife,  not  of  Arjuna  alone,  but  of  al 
five  brothers. 

wSSiiE*!*  ^  or  a  brief  period  the  narrative  runs  on  smoc 

The  colonization  of  Indraprastha  was  effecte 
firing  the  jungle  and  driving  out  the  Ndga  in! 
ants.      A   romantic   episode   is   introduced  ti 
effect  that  Arjuna  left  his  home  for  a  year. 
during  that  period  married  a  N&ga  lady;  b" 
incident  is  only  valuable  as  illustrating  the 
relations  between  the  Vedic  Aryans  and  th 
rounding  N&gas.     When  the  settlement  had 
established,  the  Pandavas  celebrated  a  greai 
sacrifice,  known  as  the  Rajasiiya,  or  royal  sai 
by  which  they  asserted  their  right  to  the  la 
Raj.     This  feast  was  attended  by  many  neig 
ing  Rajas,  and  amongst  others  by  their  coua  - 
Kauravas.     The  Rajasiiya  was  regarded  as  a  i     . 
and  triumph  ;  and  it  consequently  re-awaker  -*. 
old  jealousy  of  the  Kauravas.     Accordingly 
odhana  plotted  with  his  brethren  to  humilL 
pride  of  the  P&ndavas  by  depriving  them  c 
wife  and  land. 

_  « 

SsSliji  ter '       Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  gambit  r 
*M,bUuf'        not   only   a  vice   but  a  passion   with  the   r 

Kshatriyas.     Strangely  enough,  stories  of  m  :     V% 
have  lost  their  lands,  their  wealth,  and  eve  -^  ~"- 
wives  by  gambling,  are  not  only  to  be  foun«^.  *"-  • 
Hindu    traditions,   but    are   common   to  il  ;."*■-"* 
amongst  the   Indo-Chinese   populations  of  ^  * .* .. 
and  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  peninsula.     I^,/:V-  : 
liana,  and  his  brother  Duhsdsana,  consult*  s/*':-.- 
gambling  uncle   Sakuni,    as   to    how   theys%    " ■:>  'v 

inveigle  Yudhishthira  into  a   game  in  wL^Va, 

Vw      -i 
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chaptibi.  they  were  taught  the  art  of  war,  which  was  more  or 
less  barbarous,  according  to  their  advance  in  civilii- 
ation.  Thus  in  primitive  times  they  were  trained 
to  fight  with  their  fists,  to  wrestle  with  their  feel 
and  arms,  to  throw  stones,  and  to  brandish  club*. 
At  a  later  age  they  learned  to  shoot  with  bows  and 
arrows,  to  throw  the  quoit  or  chakra,  to  wield 
swords  and  spears,  to  tame  horses  and  elephants, 
and  to  drive  in  chariots.  They  frequently  con- 
tended against  each  other,  or  were  engaged  in  wan 
against  the  non-Vedic  people,  whose  country  they 
invaded  and  occupied.  In  this  fashion  they  became 
warriors,  hunters,  and  athletes,  and  besides  prac- 
tising the  use  of  arms,  they  gambled  with  dice,  or 
pursued  romantic  and  often  lawless  amours.  Their 
food  was  not  the  simple  fare  which  the  Rishif 
offered  to  their  gods,  but  consisted  of  roasted  hone 
and  venison  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  instead  of  fat- 
tening on  milk  and  butter,  they  revelled  in  fermented 
liquors,  and  possibly  in  strong  wine. 

The  religion  of  the  Kshatriyas  furnishes  signifi- 
cant illustrations  of  the  effect  of  culture  on  theo- 
logical beliefs.  It  was  not  so  much  inspired  by  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature,  which  lead  men  to 
propitiate  the  spirits  of  fire,  water,  and  the  sky,  as 
by  the  strong  instincts  of  humanity,  which  lead  men 
to  adore  heroes  and  heroines.  The  Kshatriyas  wor- 
shipped the  same  gods  as  the  Rishis,  but  endowed 
them  with  different  attributes.  The  gods  of  the  Rishis 
were  poetical  creations  of  the  imagination  ;  those  of 
the  Kshatriyas  were  incarnations  of  manly  strength 
and  feminine  beauty.  Thus  the  Rishis  invoked  the 
Sun  as  the  divine  illuminator  of  the  univcrso ;  but 
the  Kshatriyas  worshipped  him  as  their  own  ances- 
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tral  hero.     The  distinction  is  even  more  marked  in  chapter  i. 


the  different  conceptions  of  Indra,  who  was  the  great  SiSSS*©?11" 
god  of  the  Kshatriyas.  The  Rishis  invoked  Indra Indrm' 
as  the  deity  of  the  firmament,  who  marshalled  the 
winds  as  his  armies  and  battled  against  the  clouds 
for  the  release  of  the  welcome  rains.  To  this  day 
Indra  is  the  god  of  the  harvest  throughout  southern 
India,  and  is  especially  the  deity  of  the  great  Poon- 
gul  festival,  which  takes  place  about  the  month  of 
January.  This  festival  is  one  of  the  last  relics  of 
the  old  Vedic  religion  which  still  remain  in  India. 
It  is  at  once  a  harvest  time  and  Christmas  time 
amongst  the  people  of  the  Peninsula ;  when  families 
of  joyous  worshippers  array  themselves  in  new 
clothes,  and  propitiate  the  god  Indra,  and  feast  their 
respective  households  with  new  rice,  boiled  in  new 
pots,  mixed  with  milk,  sugar,  butter,  and  every 
other  Hindu  delicacy.11  The  Kshatriyas,  on  the 
other  hand,  worshipped  Indra  as  a  warrior  of  flesh 
and  blood,  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  sovereign 
of  the  gods.  As  a  warrior  he  is  represented  as  armed 
with  the  sword  and  chakra,  the  battle-axe  and  the 
thunderbolt,  riding  on  an  elephant  with  armed 
warriors  around  him.  He  was  the  protector  of  the 
fair-complexioned  Vedic-Aryans  against  the  black- 
skinned  non- Vedic  people.      He  was  also  a  type  of 

11  The  Poongul  festival  has  been  admirably  described  by  the  late  Mr  Gorer  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  V. ,  new  series.  The  most  important 
feature  in  the  ceremony  is  that  of  boiling  the  rice  and  milk,  which  bears  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  old  English  traditions  of  the  boiling  of  Christmas  puddings. 
A  new  earthen  vessel  is  filled  with  the  new  rice,  mingled  artistically  with  milk, 
sugar,  butter,  and  other  Hindu  dainties ;  and  the  boiling  is  then  watched  with 
the  deepest  interest,  for  the  surging  up  of  the  milk  is  regarded  as  a  favour- 
able omen  for  all  future  harvests,  and  is  hailed  with  shouts  of  rejoicing.  Few 
young  scholars  have  exhibited  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  Hindu  character,  and 
a  finer  sympathy  with  the  nature  worship  of  Vedic  times,  than  Mr  Gover ;  and 
his  early  death  will  be  long  lamented  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings. 
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cBirox  sovereignty,  of  a  lord  paramount  of  India ;  tad  ft] 
mythical  conception  has  been  preserved  in  the 
writings  of  a  succession  of  Indras  reigning  over 
India  at  some  ancient  capital  in  the  neigfal 
of  Delhi.  Even  the  name  has  survived  in 
tradition,  and  extensive  heaps  of  mounds  in 
neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Delhi  still  beer 
name  of  Indra-prastha,  or  the  "  dominion  of  India.' 
Again,  as  a  deity,  Indra  appears  as  a 
ruler  of  the  gods,  reigning  on  high  in  an  01 
heaven.  He  is  seated  on  a  throne,  with  his 
ful  wife  Indranf  by  his  side.  Around  him  are  slj 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Vedic  pantheoa;] 
whilst  beautiful  nymphs,  named  Apsarasas,  are 
dancing  before  him.  This  Kshatriya  idea  of  India] 
corresponds  to  the  Homeric  idea  of  Zeus,  enthrone!  | 
on  high  amongst  the  Olympian  deities;  and  iti 
curious  to  note  that  the  gods  of  the  Kshatriyas,  like! 
the  deities  of  Homer,  are  supposed  to  take  a  deef 
personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  or  adversity  sf 
mortals,  and  are  moreover  endowed  with  humat 
passions  and  desires. 

5J*2Snorior  A   still  more  striking  distinction  between  the 

Rishis  and  the  Kshatriyas  is  to  be  observed  in  their 
form  of  worship.  The  Rishis  offered  a  portion  oil 
their  daily  food  of  grain  and  butter  to  the  spirits  of ' 
the  earth,  air,  and  blue  ether.  The  Kshatriyas,  oa 
the  other  hand,  feasted  their  gods  with  flesh-meat  and 
strong  wine.  At  these  Kshatriya  feasts  hecatombs 
of  animals  were  slaughtered  and  cooked,  and  of 
course  were  consumed  by  the  so-called    worship- 


13  Indra-prattha  was  the  original  settlement  of  the  Pandaras,  as  related  ia  ti* 
Maha-Bharata.    The  point  will  be  fully  illustrated  hereafter. 
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i  pers  in  high  festival.     In  ancient  times  these  feasts  chaftbbl 
t  were  public  banquets  of  a  political  character,  but  gf  Jk££$L 
v  more  or  less   mixed  up  with  the   worship  of  the 
-   gods,  who  were  supposed  to  share  in  the  feast,  and 
take  an  interest  in  the  occasion.     In  a  later  and 
Brahmanical  age  they  were  regarded  as  religious 
merits,  and  also  as  sacrifices  for  the  atonement  of  sin. 
Amongst  the  mast  famous  were  the  Rajasiiya,  or 
royal  feast,  which  was  celebrated  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  kingdom  or  Raj;  and   the  Aswamedha, 
or  imperial  horse  feast,  by  which  a  great  Raja  was 
supposed  to   assert  his  sovereignty  over    inferior 
Rajas,  who  were  obliged   to  attend  on   such   an 
occasion  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  and  do  him 
homage. 

There  was  also  a  marked  difference  between  the  **"*•*•  cu*. 

tomiofRithlt 

marriage  ideas  of  the  Rishis  and  those  of  the  Ksha-  and  k^***** 
triyas.  When  a  young  Rishi  desired  to  marry, 
he  presented  a  pair  or  two  of  kine  to  the  parents  of 
the  damsel,  and  then  the  nuptial  rite  was  celebrated 
by  her  father.18  But  amongst  the  Kshatriyas  the 
marriage  ceremony  often  involved  the  idea  of  cap- 
ture. A  young  Kshatriya  might  obtain  a  wife  by 
carrying  away  the  daughter  of  another  Kshatriya; 
but  before  doing  so  the  law  required  that  lie  should 
have  defeated  her  parents  and  kinsmen  in  open 
battle.  Again,  in  primitive  times  a  maiden  was 
often  offered  as  a  prize  in  an  archery  match;  in 
other  words,  she  was  obtained  by  the  superior 
prowess  of  the  winner  over  all  other  competitors. 
But  in  heroic  times  young  men  and  maidens  enjoyed 
a  liberty  which  was  unknown  in  a  later  and  Brah- 


*«n 


1  See  History,  vol.  ii.,  part  t.,  Brahraanic  Period,  chap.  riii. 
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chaptbri.         Whilst  these  proceedings  were  transpiring  before 
the  public  eye,  intrigues  were  already  in  progress 

gjWgoMofthe  within  the  palace  walls.  Kausalyd,  the  first  queen, 
was  naturally  deeply  interested  in  the  movement 
which  would  secure  the  succession  to  her  son  Rdma ; 
and  there  seems  no  question  that  Rdma,  as  the 
eldest  son,  had  the  strongest  claim  to  the  post  of 
Yuvaraja.  But  Kaikeyf,  the  youngest  queen,  had 
long  maintained  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the 
aged  Mahdraja  by  reason  of  her  youth  and  beauty; 
and  it  was  feared  that  she  would  cajole  the  old  sove- 
reign into  nominating  her  own  son  Bharata.  Accord- 
ingly the  whole  business  had  been  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  Kaikeyf.  She  had  even  been  induced 
to  allow  her  son  Bharata  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  own 
father,  without  suspecting  that  the  only  object  was 
to  get  him  out  of  the  city  until  Rdma  had  been  in- 
stalled, and  consequently  only  exulting  with  all  a 
mother's  pride  in  the  expected  meeting  between  her 
son  and  her  father. 

The  great  council  was  over,  and  preparations 
were  on  foot  for  the  inauguration.  Kaikeyf  was 
unconsciously  sitting  in  her  own  apartment,  ex- 
pecting a  visit  from  the  Mahdraja.  Meantime  her 
old  nurse  happened  to  ascend  the  roof  of  the  palace, 
and  there  beheld  the  blaze  of  illuminations  and 
general  rejoicings ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  told 
that  on  the  following  morning  Rdma  was  to  be  en- 
throned as  Yuvaraja.  The  woman  had  been  too 
long  familiar  with  zenana  intrigues  not  to  perceive 
at  once  that  her  mistress  had  been  outwitted  by  the 
first  queen ;  that  Kausalyd  had  procured  the  absence 
of  Bharata  in  order  to  secure  the  installation  of  her 
own  son  Rdma.  She  accordingly  carried  the  terrible 
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quwnt  their  funeral  ceremonies.    The  body 

the  place  of  burning  was  some  gloomy  locality 
bank  of  a  river,  which  was  supposed  to  bo 
by  ghosts.    Rice  and  meat,  as  well  as  batter  nd 
were  placed  upon  the  pile.    After  the  burning 
mourners  sprinkled  water  and  presented 
the  refreshment  of  the  dead  man;  and  on 
appointed  days  the  ghost  of  the  deceased 
pitiated  in  like  manner  by  similar  offerings  to 
shade,  in  the  same  way  that  Electra  poured 
libations    on    the  burning-place    of 
These  feasts  in  honour  of  the  dead  were 
Sraddhas,  and  are  still  celebrated  throughout  Infi 
in  honour  of  the  Pitris  or  ancestors.19 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  aimed 
Vedic  rite  of  cremation  there  is  no  authentic  appeal 
ance  of  Sdti,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  living  wile  s 
concubine  in  the  burning-place  of  the  dead  man,  i 
order  that  the  female  might  accompany  his  spirit  fl 
the  world  of  shades.  It  would  therefore  appear  tin 
the  propitiation  of  ghosts  led  to  no  such  horribl 
sacrifices  amongst  the  Vedic  Aryans  any  more  thai 
amongst  the  Greeks.17  The  mourners  offered  cake 
and  water  in  the  simple  belief  that  the  spirits  < 
departed  heroes  were  conscious  of  such  pion 
attentions;  and  to  this  day  such  a  faith  still  lii 
gers  in  the  affections  to  soften  and  humanise  tfa 
world. 


"  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  intermingling  of  the  Aryans  and  Turanians,  tt 
traeei  of  this  religious  worship  are  to  be  found  amongst  both  the  Rajpoots 
Hindustan  and  the  so-called  Turanians  of  the  remote  South.  In  later  and  Efesj 
Bianical  times  the  rite  involves  not  merely  an  offering  of  cakes  and  water  to  ti 
ghosts  of  deceased  ancestors,  but  a  great  feast  to  the  Brahmans. 

17  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  burning  of  the  widow  with  the  dead  ha 
of  her  husband  was  of  Rajpoot  origin. 
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chapterl  lages  round  about  to  witness  the  imposing  ceremony. 
Meantime  the  Mahdraja  had  repented  his  promise  of 
the  previous  night,  and  would  gladly  have  escaped 
from  its  fulfilment ;  but  Kaikeyf  held  him  to  her 
purpose,  like  a  tigress  caring  only  for  her  young* 
Rdma  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  but  instead  of 
hearing  that  he  was  appointed  Yuvaraja,  he  was 
coldly  told  by  Kaikeyi  that  he  was  to  go  into  exile 
for  fourteen  vears,  and  that  Bharata  was  to  fill  the 
post.  Rama,  however,  bore  the  sudden  and  as- 
tounding news  with  all  the  self-repression  of  a 
trained  Asiatic.  He  betrayed  neither  grief  nor 
disappointment,  but  only  professed  his  desire  to 
obey  the  will  of  his  father.  He  then  carried  the 
dreadful  tidings  to  his  mother  Kausalyd,  who  was 
almost  broken-hearted  by  the  shock.  She  had  ex- 
pected that  her  son  would  have  ultimately  become 
the  Mahdraja,  whilst  she  herself  exercised  supreme 
dominion  over  the  whole  zenana.  But  the  one 
hope  of  her  life  was  shattered  to  the  dust.  Her 
beloved  son  was  to  be  separated  from  her  probably 
for  ever ;  and  she  had  nothing  before  her  but  a  joy- 
less widowhood,  exposed  to  the  taunts  and  triumphs 
of  her  younger  rival.  In  her  first  exasperation  she 
declared  that  the  Mahdraja  had  lost  his  senses;  and 
she  implored  Rdma  to  take  the  initiative  and  place 
him  in  confinement,  and  assume  the  royal  power. 
But  Rdma  refused  to  commit  such  an  act  of  dis- 
*  obedience  and  disloyalty.  He  returned  to  his  own 
house,  and  informed  his  wife  Sftd  of  all  that  had 
occurred  ;  and  the  young  wife,  as  was  only  natural, 
received  the  intelligence  in  a  widely  different  spirit 
from  Kausalyd.  She  cared  for  no  hardships  and  no 
privations,  provided  only  that  she  might  accompany 
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chapter  r.  struggle  known  as  the  great  war  of  BliArata. 

ww^iiAnu  in  the  RAmAyana  are  grouped  round    the  city 

**■*  Ayodhya,    which   was  the  capital   of    a 

known  as  Kosala ;  and  are  connected  with 
isolated  event,  which  is  known  as  the  exile  of 
The  story  of  the  great  war  of  BhArata  refers  to 
early  period  of  Vedic  Aryan  colonization,  when 
Kshatriyas  had  only  recently  crossed  the  river 
wutf  into  Hindustan,  and  formed  rural  settle: 
at  HustinApur  and  Delhi  on  the  upper  streams 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  The  story  of  the 
of  Kama  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  when 
Vedic  Aryans  had  advanced  down  the  valleys 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna  to  the  centre  of  Hind 
and  established  the  great  city  of  AyodhyA  as 
metropolis  of  the  empire  of  Kosala.  There 
thus  a  marked  difference  between  the  rude  colonic 
of  HustinApur  and  Delhi,  and  the  more  polish- 
ed inhabitants  of  the  city  and  court  of  Ayodhyi; 
and  this  difference  will  be  readily  understood 
by  reference  to  the  traditions  of  the  two  royil 
houses. 

StoMdu"  T'IC  nM"n  tradition  of  the  MahA  BhArata  hai 
been  amplified  by  the  lirahmanicul  compilers  into 
a  huge  unwieldy  epic,  which  has  already  been  sub- 
jected to  a  critical  analysis  in  a  separate  volume. 
It  will  therefore  only  be  necessary,  in  tho  present 
place,  to  bring  such  incidents  and  characters  under 
review  as  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  life  and  usagei 
which  find  expression  in  the  poem.  These  may  be 
considered  under  five  heads,  namely  : — 

1st.  The  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Rajas  at 
HastinApur. 

2nd.  The  family  rivalry  between  two  branches 
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chapter  i.  found  that  his  soul  was  departing  to  the  abode  of 
SSinSk1*  Yama ;  and  he  yielded  up  the  ghost  with  a  longing 
cry  for  his  exiled  son.  The  queen  was  so  affected 
by  the  shock  that  she  fell  into  a  deep  swoon,  which 
continued  throughout  the  night.  Early  morning 
dawned,  and  the  ordinary  life  of  the  palace  com- 
menced as  usual.  The  servants,  male  and  female, 
were  bringing  in  water  and  perfumes,  as  well  as  the 
early  morning  refreshment  which  is  so  general 
throughout  India.  Bards  and  eulogists,  according 
to  custom,  were  singing  the  praises  of  the  Mahdraja. 
The  appearance  of  the  sovereign  was  expected  every 
moment,  for  no  one  was  conscious  of  the  calamity 
that  had  occurred.  At  last  the  ladies  of  the  zenana 
proceeded  to  awaken  the  Mahdraja ;  and  then  they 
found  that  he  was  dead  in  the  chamber  of  Kausalyd. 
At  once  the  palace  resounded  with  their  shrieks 
and  screams.  The  fatal  news  spread  throughout 
the  royal  household  that  the  sovereign  was  no  more. 
The  utmost  confusion  and  excitement  broke  up  the 
calm  of  early  morning.  The  ministers  of  state  hur- 
ried to  the  chamber,  and  confirmed  the  fatal  tidings. 
Mahdraja  Dasaratha  had  breathed  his  last. 

The  circumstances  which  followed  furnish  a 
glimpse  of  the  political  life  in  the  old  empire  of  Ko- 
sala.  Neither  of  the  sons  of  the  deceased  Mahdraja 
was  present  at  Ayodhyd.  Bharata  had  gone  to  the 
city  of  his  grandfather,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
brothers ;  and  Rdma  had  gone  into  exile  with  the 
remaining  brother.  Consequently  it  was  necessary 
to  defer  the  funeral  ceremony  until  it  could  be 
conducted  by  the  son  who  was  to  succeed  to  the 
throne.  For 'this  purpose  the  remains  of  the  de- 
ceased Mahdraja  were  placed  for  preservation  in  a 
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to  marry  a  certain  young  damsel ;  1mA 
refused  to  unite  her  to  the  old  man,  as  he  had 
already  living  to  inherit  the  Raj ;  urj 
the  damsel  bore  any  sons  to  the  Raja,  they 
ultimately  become  the  mere  servants  or  d 
of  his  successor.    At  this  juncture  the  son 
ward  and  sacrificed  himself  for  the  sake  of 
father.    He  took  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would 
inherit  the  Raj,  nor  marry  a  wife,  nor 
father.    All  chance  of  contention  was  thus 
The  damsel  married  the  old  Raja,  with  the 
ance  that  if  she  bore  a  son  he  would  inherit 
Raj.    Meantime  the  son  was  respected  at 
filial  piety ;  but  his  self-sacrifice  was  regarded 
so  much  horror  by  the  Hind ds,  that  henceforth* 
was  known  as  Bhfshma,  or  "  the  dreadful/' 
of  his  dreadful  vow. 

Raja  Santanu  became  the  father  of  a  son  by 
young  wife,  and  then  died.  Bhfshma,  who 
henceforth  the  faithful  patriarch  of  the  family,  phed 
the  infant  son  upon  the  throne,  and  trained  him  ■ 
the  use  of  arms  and  all  the  accomplishments  of  Al 
Kshatriyas.  When  the  boy  was  old  enough  toll 
married,  Bhfshma  carried  off  the  two  daughters  of  I 
neighbouring  Raja,  according  to  the  law  of  captun) 
and  gave  them  as  wives  to  his  younger  half-brothel 
But  scarcely  was  the  young  prince  married,  whe&  h 
sickened  and  died,  leaving  no  children,  and  m 
prospect  that  one  would  be  born  to  him  after  hi 
decease.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  the 
torn  amongst  the   ancient   Kshatriyas,   as   it 


19  This  law  of  capture,  as  already  stated,  required  that  a  warrior  should  atfl 
pletely  defeat  and  subdue  the  parents  and  kinsmen  of  a  damsel  before  he  attesapfci 
to  carry  bar  away. 
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chaptbbt  i.  light,  the  fair-complexioned  heroes  from  the  high 
i^Stoviioii.  lands  of  ancient  Persia.  The  enemies  against  whom 
they  contended,  and  whom  they  drove  slowly  into 
the  east  and  south,  were  the  earth-born  demons  of 
ancient  India;  the  black-skinned  barbarians,  who 
are  described  with  all  those  exaggerations  of  hatred 
and  distorted  fancy  with  which  cultured  invaders 
generally  regard  a  race  of  fierce  aborigines.  These 
non-Aryan  races  were  called  Dasyus,  Daityas, 
Asuras,  Rdkshasas,  and  N&gas.  They  were  depicted 
as  giants,  man-eaters,  hobgoblins,  ghosts,  and  ser- 
pent kings.  In  other  words,  they  propitiated  ghosts 
and  serpents,  and  were  identified  with  the  deities 
they  worshipped.  But  still  there  are  traces  amongst 
the  non-Aryan  races  of  widely  different  stages  of 
civilization.  The  giant  cannibals,  who  haunted 
jungles  and  infested  villages,  were  probably  savages 
of  a  low  type ;  but  the  N&gas,  or  serpent- worship- 
pers, who  lived  in  crowded  cities,  and  were  famous 
for  their  beautiful  women  and  exhaustless  treasures, 
were  doubtless  a  civilized  people,  living  under  an 
organized  government.  Indeed,  if  any  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  the  epic  legends,  it  would  be  that 
prior  to  the  Aryan  conquest,  the  Ndga  Rajas  were 
ruling  powers,  who  had  cultivated  the  arts  of  luxury 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  yet  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  protracted  struggle  against  the  Aryan 
invaders. 
SJnVSS  or  The  traditions  of  the  N&gas  are  obscure  in  the 

SKSnT0"  extreme.  They  point,  however,  to  the  existence  of 
an  ancient  N&ga  empire  in  the  Dekhan,  having  its 
capital  in  the  modern  town  of  Ndgpore ;  and  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  prior  to  the  Aryan  invasion  the 
N&ga  Rajas  exercised  an  imperial  power  over  the 


cairraat  ww  known  at  the  Kumaa.    Acco 

Raja  Panda  died  in  the  jangle,  the  five  Pi 
relumed  to  the  old  fort  at  Haitinapur  with 
mother  Kuntf,  and  took  up  their  abode  with  thai 
uncle  Dbritarashtra,  and  their  eon? ins  the  Kuanti 
Bhishma  was  now  too  old  to  undertike  the  traiiiioj 
of  a  third  generation.  A  skilled  warrior, 
Drona,  was  entertained  for  the  purpose,  and  ma 
ried  to  a  kinswoman  of  the  fainilv.  Drona  Us 
became  the  preceptor  of  both  the  Kauravas  on 
Pandavas,  and  trained  them  in  the  use  of  eviij 
kind  of  weapon,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  turning  li<* 
and  elephants,  and  in  a  knowledge  uf  the  stars.  Bri 
WnhjMwMBa  rivalry  sprung  up  between  the  Kauravas  sal 
ndMaduM.  the  Pandavas,  wliicli  broke  out  on  nil  occasion^ 
and  especially  during  the  martini  exerciaea  ;  uuJ  ii 
was  soon  evident  that  the  Knuravas  nnd  ft* 
davas  could  not  continue  to  dwell  together  me-i 
longer  in  the  old  ancestral  home. 
i-  Before  proceeding  further  with  the  story  it  mi; 
be  as  well  to  realize  the  several  characters  who  hart 
been  brought  upon  the  stage.  The  blind  Itaji 
Dbritarashtra  was  a  man  without  any  force  of  cha- 
racter, whose  chief  object  was  to  keep  things  pl- 
ant, and  prevent  any  open  breach  between  his  sort 
and  nephews.  His  wife  Gandliari  is  a  pleasing 
type  of  a  Hindu  wife  and  mother.  When  she  heard 
that  she  was  to  be  married  to  a  blind  husband,  she 
bound  up  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief,  so  that  she 
might  not  possess  any  advantage  over  him.  Her 
sons  were  collectively  named  Kauravas,  but  their 
exact  number  is  uncertain,  and  it  will  suflioe  to 
mention  Duryodhana  the  oldest  and  his  brother 
Puhsasana.     Duryodhana  was  a  brave  and  sk: 


skilful  I 
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chapter  i.  the  under  world,  seems  so  suggestive  of  all  that  is 
terrible,  sensational,  and  mysterious  in  humanity, 
that  it  will  lead  the  imagination  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  experience,  unless  the  attention  is  strictly 
confined  to  actual  data.  The  European  regards  the 
serpent  with  an  instinctive  antipathy ;  and  such 
may  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  Aryan  invaders* 
But  this  antipathy  is  by  no  means  shared  by  the 
masses.  The  Aryan  element  is  perhaps  weakest  in 
Bengal,  and  amongst  the  Dravidian  populations  of 
the  south ;  and  there  the  serpent  is  regarded  as  a 
beneficent  deity,  and  is  approached  with  reverential 
awe.  It  is  propitiated  a3  the  deity  of  a  tree,  as  the 
guardian  of  secret  treasure,  as  the  domestic  god  of 
the  family  or  household,  and  as  a  symbol  of  the 
power  of  reproduction.  In  Bengal  barren  wives 
creep  into  the  jungle  to  propitiate  the  serpent  of  a 
tree  with  an  offering  of  milk,  in  the  simple  faith  that 
by  the  favour  of  the  serpent  deity  they  may  become 
mothers.  Under  such  kindly  aspects  the  poisoned 
fang  is  forgotten,  and  the  reptile  is  invested  with  a 
benevolent  character.  But  there  are  strong  reasons 
to  suspect  that  the  worship  of  the  snake,  and  the 
practice  of  snake  charming,  formed  important  ele- 
ments in  an  old  materialistic  religion,  which  may 
at  one  time  have  prevailed  amongst  the  Dravidian 
populations,  and  of  which  the  memory  still  lingers 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  India.  In  the  later 
mythological  system,  the  world  itself  is  supported 
by  the  great  serpent ;  whilst  Siva  and  Durgd,  the 

**  The  great  god  of  the  later  Aryans  was  Vishnu,  a  spiritual  conception  of  a 
supreme  deity  which  grew  out  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  god.  The  antipathy  of 
Vishnu  towards  the  Nagas,  is  shown  by  his  being  represented  as  riding  on  the 
man-bird  Garuda,  the  devourer  of  serpents  and  remorseless  enemy  of  the  serpent 
race. 
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cHiPTEBj.  of  arms,  Bhfma  and  Duryodhana  lost  their 
and  engaged  in  a  real  fight,  which  might 
suited  in  bloodshed,  but  for  the  prompt  intc 
of  Drona.     On  the  same  occasion  a  fierce 
broke  out    between    Kama  and    Arjuna. 
challenged  Arjuna  to  a  combat,  but  Arjuna  < 
because   the   challenger  was    only    the    soi 
charioteer.    Then  Duryodhana  is  said  to  ha\ 
Kama  a  Raja;  an  ancient  ceremony  which  an 
to  Hindu  knighthood.    This  led  to  more  disc 
but   the    approach  of  night   stopped    the 
At  a  later  date  Duryodhana  and  Yudhishth 
forth    rival   claims   to   the    post    of    Yuvar 
"  Little  Raja,"  which  conferred  the  right  of 
sion    to    the   Raj.     The   blind   Raja    Dhrita 
tried  to  temporize,  but  at  length  appointed  h 
son  Duryodhana  to  the  post;  and  Yudhishthi 
his  brethren  left  HastinApur  with  the  view  of 
lishing  a  new  colony  about  sixty  miles  off 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  at  a  spot  which  was  then  a 
with  jungle,  but  which  was  subsequently  oa 
by  the  old  city  of  Delhi  or  Indraprastha. 
SiKSSlSd?  The  colonization  of  Indraprastha  by  the 

davas   is   a   significant  event  in  Vcdic  Aryai 
dition.     The  Kauravas  seem  to  have  been  al 
married,  although   the   fact   is   not  very  exp] 
related  in  the  poem.     The  PAndavas  determin 
marriage    before  clearing  the    land  for  their 
colony.      They   heard    that   a    neighbouring 
was  about  to  celebrate  a  Sway  am  vara  for  the 
riago    of    his    daughter    Draupadf.      Accordi 
they   proceeded   to  the  neighbourhood,  and  £ 
a  crowd  of  suitors  dwelling  under  primitive 
and    supplied    with    daily  provisions  by    the  i 
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chapter  i.  It  originated  in  the  clearance  of  primeval  forests  by 
the  pioneers  of  humanity.  Bands  of  colonists  appear 
like  the  P&ndavas  to  have  migrated  from  some 
parent  settlement,  and  cleared  the  jungle  with  fire 
and  axe ;  and  finally  to  have  established  new  homes 
and  means  of  livelihood,  without  throwing  off  the 
ties  of  allegiance  and  kindred  to  the  parent  stem.*1 
Every  new  clearance  gradually  grew  into  a  village; 
and  every  village  became  subject  to  those  internal 
changes  and  revolutions  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  progress  of  the  human  race.  In  the  first  instance 
the  village  was  probably  formed  by  a  group  of  j 
colonists,  who  cultivated  the  lands  in  their  collective  j 
capacity  for  their  common  benefit ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  this  primitive  stage  of  colonial 
society,  the  rude  system  of  polyandry  prevailed 
similar  to  that  which  was  practised  by  the  P&n- 
davas.  But  the  idea  of  landed  property  seems 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity  to  have  followed 
a  corresponding  development  to  those  of  mar- 
riage and  family.     In  due  course  the  village  com- 

3*  Besides  the  mythic  account  of  the  colonization  of  Indraprastha  by  the 
Panda  vas,  which  is  to  be  found  in  its  original  form  in  History,  vol.  L,  Mabft. 
Bharata,  chap,  v.,  a  valuable  tradition  has  been  preserved  of  the  colonization  of 
the  great  forest  in  the  southern  peninsula,  which  was  carried  out  in  the  days  of 
the  old  Rajas  of  Chola,  or  Chola  mandalum,  the  Choromandel  or  Coromandel  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  ancient  times  the  kingdom  of  Chola  occupied  the 
lower  Carnatic  between  the  eastern  ghats  and  the  sea ;  but  the  region  north  of 
the  river  Palar  was  a  dense  jungle.  According  to  a  legend  preserved  in  the 
Mackenzie  manuscripts,  a  Raja  of  Chola  took  a  Naga  lady,  either  as  his  will 
or  concubine,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  whom  the  people  would  not  accept  at 
their  Raja.  Accordingly  the  prince  went  out  with  a  miscellaneous  bend  of 
emigrants,  slaves  and  volunteers,  and  began  to  make  clearances  and  establish 
villages  in  the  forest  northward  of  the  Palar.  During  the  first  six  years  no  share  of 
the  crops  was  to  be  claimed  by  the  Chola  Rnja.  For  the  seventh  year  of  cultiva- 
tion the  emigrants  were  to  pay  one-tenth  of  the  produce  as  land  tax ;  for  the 
eighth  year  one-ninth  ;  for  the  ninth  year  one-eighth ;  and  for  the  tenth  year  one- 
seventh;  and  for  all  following  years  one-sixth.  See  Mackenzie  MSS.  in  the 
Library  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i. 


3*5  3>7>.-aY   or   E5MJU 

c-nirrn  i  eaHy  et.  tonial  I£5*    t  the  Vedie  Aryans,  the  € 
became  the  wii.  ^«:c  of  Aijana  alone,  bat  of  i 

rive  brveher*. 
SSnt^*  F«t  i  brief  z*  ri« .  •!  t  he  narrative  rant  on 


The  ci  locLsurL'Q  of  Indraprartha  wis  effect* 
tiritiir  the  ; u.r^j:e  itid  iriTiru^  oat  the  Xiga  in 
ants.  A  p-car.tio  ecuaxie  is  introduced  t 
effect  that  Ar^iri  len  Li*  home  lor  a  year 
during  that  peri- d  carried  a  Xaga  lady;  hi 
incident  is  only  Y-al-iat-Ie  as  illustrating'  the 
relations  between  the  Vedie  Aryans  and  th 
rounding  Xa^a*.  When  the  settlement  had 
established,  tlie   Par  lavas  cvkbrated  a  great 

sacrifice,  known  as  the  Ra?.isuva.  or  roval  sac 

•       •  • 

bv  which  thev  assorted  their  ri^ht  to  the  lai 
ltuj.  This  feast  was  attended  by  many  neigh 
ing  Kajas.  and  amongst  others  by  their  cousii 
Kauravas.  The  Kaja>iiva  was  regarded  asasi 
and  triumph  ;  and  it  consequently  re-awakene 
old  jealousy  of  the  Kauravas.  Accordingly  ] 
odhaua  plotted  with  his  brethren  to  humiliat 
j>rido  of  the  lYmdavas  by  depriving  them  of 
wifu  and  laud. 
kSSS^L  tor '  Hero  it  may  be  remarked  that  gambling 
*wubll,lf-  not  only  a  vice  but  a  passion  with  the  an 
Kshatriyas.  Strangely  enough,  stories  of  men 
have  lost  their  lands,  their  wealth,  and  even 
wives  by  gambling,  are  not  only  to  be  found  i: 
Hindu  traditions,  but  are  common  to  this 
amongst  the  Indo-Chinese  populations  of  Bi 
and  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  peninsula.  Dm 
liana,  and  his  brother  Duhsrisana,  consulted 
gambling  uncle  Sakuni,  as  to  how  they  n 
inveigle   Yudhishthira   into   a   game   in  whicl 
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chapter  i.  the  different  families ;  the  several  allotments  of 
arable  lands ;  and  the  common  land  for  pasture.  Its 
affairs  were  conducted  by  a  council  of  elders ;  or  by ' 
the  council  in  association  with  a  head  man,  who  was 
either  elected  to  the  post  by  the  village  community, 
or  succeeded  to  it  as  a  hereditary  right.88 

SSSSSSf1"  ^ho  v^'a&e  th*18  became  not  only  the  basis  of  a  -< 
political  organization,  but  the  t}rpe  of  the  kingdom 
of  which  it  was  an  individual  member.  The  head 
man  corresponded  to  the  Raja ;  the  council  of  elders 
to  the  council  of  chiefs  and  people.  At  a  later 
period  of  development  each  village  had  its  own 
officials,  such  as  the  accountant,  the  watchman,87  the 
priest,  the  physician,  and  the  musician.  It  also  had 
its  own  artisans,  as  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter, 
the  worker  in  leather,  the  tailor,  the  potter,  and  the 
barber.  These  officers  and  artisans  were  generally 
hereditary,  and  were  supported  by  grants  of  land 
rent  free,  or  by  fees  contributed  by  the  landholders 
in  grain  or  perhaps  in  money. 

86  The  general  type  of  a  HindA  village  remains  much  the  same  in  the  present 
day,  but  in  the  course  of  ages  the  organization  of  individual  villages  has  been 
greatly  modified  by  their  individual  histories,  especially  as  regards  the  mode  of 
paying  the  annual  land  revenue  to  the  ruling  power.  Three  different  revenue 
systems  may  be  especially  mentioned,  namely,  the  village  joint-rent  system,  the 
ryotwary,  and  the  zemindary.  Under  the  joint-rent  system,  the  inhabitants  of 
each  village  pay  through  their  head  man  a  yearly  lump  sum  for  the  whole  of 
their  lands ;  and  thus  they  are  left  to  allot  to  each  one  of  their  number  the  lands 
he  is  to  cultivate  and  the  yearly  contribution  he  is  to  pay.  In  the  ryotwary  system 
the  government  takes  the  rent  direct  from  each  individual  ryot,  or  village  land- 
holder. In  the  zemindary  system  the  revenue  is  collected  through  a  middle  man, 
known  as  a  zemindar,  whose  powers  vary  with  circumstances,  and  range  from  those 
of  a  tax  collector  to  those  of  a  baron. 

Besides  the  village  landholders  there  are  four  other  classes,  namely,  permanent 
tenants,  temporary  tenants,  labourers,  and  shopkeepers.  But  wherever  there  are 
village  landholders,  they  form  the  first  class  of  inhabitants. 

37  The  duties  of  the  watchman  are  more  multifarious  than  the  name  seems  to 
convey.  He  is  the  guardian  of  boundaries,  public  and  private.  He  watches  the 
crops,  and  is  the  public  guide  and  messenger.  He  observes  all  the  arrivals  and 
departures ;  and  next  to  the  head  man,  is  the  principal  officer  of  police. 
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at  Benares  near  the  junction  of  the  Goomti   and  chapter  l 
Ganges ;  at  Patali-putra  near  the  junction  of  the 
Sone,  the  Gogra,  and  the  Ganges ;   and   at   Gour 
near  the  point  where  the  main  stream  diverges  into 
the  Hooghly  and  Ganges. 

It  may  thus  be  assumed  that  ancient  Hindustan 
was  occupied  by  at  least  ten  Vedic  Aryan  fortresses, 
which  were  destined  to  become  the  capitals  of  king- 
doms, the  emporiums  of  trade,  and  the  centres  of 
religious  thought.  They  would  appear  arranged  in 
three   lines  of  advance,   illustrating  three  distinct  Three  stage*  of 

7  °  m  Aryan  invasion. 

stages  of  Aryan  invasion,  namely — the  colonial,  the 
conquering,  and  the  imperial.  During  the  colonial 
period  the  Vedic  Aryans  probably  occupied  the 
lands  round  Indraprastha  and  Hastin&pur  on  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  During 
the  conquering  period  they  may  have  advanced  half 
way  down  the  four  important  rivers  which  water 
northern  Hindustan,  and  established  a  line  of  fort- 
resses at  Agra,  Kanouj,  Lucknow,  and  Ayodhyd. 
During  the  imperial  period  they  may  have  estab- 
lished a  third  line  of  fortified  capitals  at  the  junc- 
tions or  divergence  of  rivers,  namely — at  Allahabad, 
Benares,  Patali-putra,  and  Gour.28 

The  Aryan  conquest  of  Hindustan  must  have 
convulsed  northern  India,  but  all  memories  of  the 
struggle  are  buried  beneath  a  jungle  of  legend.  It 
was  a  fabled  war  of  gods  against  demons;  the 
invaders  were  Aryan  devatas,  the  deities  of  fire  and 

**  The  aboTe  description  of  Vedic  Aryan  fortresses  in  Hindustan  is  of  course 
conjectural.  Patali-putra,  somewhere  near  the  modern  Patna,  became  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Gangetic  empire  of  Magadha.  Gour,  at  the  elbow  of  the  Ganges, 
may  possibly  hare  been  of  Turanian  rather  than  Aryan  origin.  According  to 
old  Persian  tradition  Gour  was  founded  by  a  conqueror  from  Kooch  Behar,  a  ter- 
ritory in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  opposite  elbow  of  the  river  Brahmaputra. 


CHAPTER  II. 


RETROSPECT   OF   BRAHMANIC    INDIA. 


chapter  ii.        The  origin  of  the  Br&hmans  is  one  of  the  most 
ortiM  BiSh?111  °^scure  points  in  the  annals  of  ancient  India.     They 
55teorahSS£  are  barely  mentioned   in   the  Vedic  hymns,    and 
laiyprieats.     certainly  were  not  recognized  as  a  dominant  hier- 
archy during  the  period  when  the  Vedic  Aryans 
were  as  yet  confined  to  the  Punjab.     But  in  every 
later  stage  of  their  history,  and  down  to  the  present 
day,  they  have  been  represented  as  a  hereditary  and 
exclusive  caste  of  holy  men,  specially  created  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  god  Brahma  for  the  performance 
of  sacrificial  rites,  and  also  for  the  conservation  of 
sacred  learning,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  San- 
skrit scriptures,  which  are  emphatically  known  as 
the   Vedas.1     Moreover,   throughout  the   whole  of 


1  Further  particulars  respecting  the  Br&hmans  and  the  Vedas  will  be  found  in 
the  two  previous  volumes  of  the  History  which  deal  with  the  Hindu  Epics  and  the 
Laws  of  Munu.  But  the  following  details  will  suffice  to  explain  the  statement  in  the 
text. 

The  Hindus  are  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  castes,  according  to  their 
hereditary  trades  and  professions ;  but  in  the  present  day  they  are  nearly  all 
comprehended  in  four  great  castes,  namely,  the  Brahmans,  or  priests;  the  Ksha- 
triyas,  or  soldiers  ;  the  Vaisysas,  or  merchants ;  and  the  Sudras,  or  servile  class. 
The  Brahmans  are  the  mouth  of  Brahma ;  the  Kshatriyas  are  his  arms ;  the 
Vaisysas  are  his  thighs  ;  and  the  Sudrns  are  his  feet 

The  three  first  castes  of  priests,  soldiers,  and  merchants,  are  distinguished  from 
the  fourth  caste  of  Sudras  by  the  thread,  or  pnita,  which  is  worn  depending  from 
the  left  shoulder  and  resting  on  the  right  side  below  the  loins.  The  investiture 
usually  takes  place  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  year,  and  is  known  as  the 
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their  history,  and  down  to  a  comparatively  modern  chapter  il 
date,  their  claims  to  the  respect  of  all  other  castes 
appear  to  have  increased  from  age  to  age ;  until  at 
last  they  have  been  hedged  around  with  a  super- 
stitious reverence  approaching  to  worship.  Not- 
withstanding the  spread  of  western  civilization  and 
enlightenment,  this  reverence  for  the  Br&hmans 
continues  to  retain  a  deep  and  inscrutable  hold 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  masses.  It  is  no  dis- 
grace, but  rather  a  religious  duty,  and  an  act  of 
religious  merit,  for  the  mightiest  Raja  to  pay 
homage  to  the  meanest  Br&hraan  ;  and  this  convic- 
tion is  strengthened  by  the  ignorant  belief  that  the 
blessing  of  a  Brdhman  will  be  followed  by  good 
fortune  and  prosperity,  whilst  his  curse  will  bring 
the  direst  calamities  upon  the  impious  offender. 
Moreover,  even  those  Br&hmans  who  have  never 
exercised  any  religious  or  priestly  calling,  and  have 
devoted  themselves  to  secular  concerns,  are  still 
regarded  as  of  divine  origin,  and  consequently 
entitled  to  homage.  The  Brdhman  sepoy  will 
implicitly  obey  his  commanding  officer,  although 
of  an  inferior  caste ;  but  when  the  military  duty  is 
over,  and  the  uniform  is  laid  aside,  the  officer  falls 
back  into  his  inferior  position  and  propitiates  the 
Brdhman  with  reverential  awe. 

The  secular  Brdhmans,  however,  may  be  excluded 
for  the  present  from  all  consideration.     They  were 

second  birth,  and  those  who  are  invested  are  termed  the  "  twice  born."  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  thread  indicates  a  separation  between  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered ;  or  whether  it  originated  in  a  religious  investiture  from  which 
Sddras  were  excluded. 

As  regards  the  four  Vcdas,  the  Big- Veda  is  the  oldest  and  most  important. 
The  Rig- Veda  is  divided  into  three  portions,  each  of  which  indicates  a  certain 
itage  in  religious  development,  namely,  the  hymn  of  prayer  and  praise,  the 
tterificial  ritual,  and  the  metaphysical  worship  of  the  supreme  spirit  under  a  variety 
of  names.    Technically  they  are  known  as  mantras,  brahmanas,  and  upanishads. 

6 
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chapter  ii,  nothing  more  than  men  who  were  born  within  the 
caste  of  priests,  but  who  followed  other  pursuits. 
The  Br&hinans  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  religious 
calling  are  alone  invested  with  historical  significance. 
•  They  appear  in  two  distinct  capacities,  namely,  as 
priests  or  sacrificers,  and  as  sages  or  philosophers. 
wttincMOT  be-  The  priest  was  generally  a  married  householder,  who 
fiMn^Sdtte"  maintained  his  family  after  the  manner  of  ancient 
Mjworphiio-  prjesj8  jje  performed  sacrifices  for  hire.  He  offici- 
ated at  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  He  appeared 
occasionally  as  a  seer,  diviner,  genealogist,  astrolo- 
ger, school-master,  expounder  of  the  law,  and  worker 
of  spells  and  incantations.  Moreover,  the  presentation 
of  alms  to  the  Brdhmans  had  always  been  regarded 
as  a  religious  duty,  which  expiated  sins,  and  pro- 
moted the  prosperity  of  the  giver;  and  thus  in  a 
superstitious  age,  the  Br&hman  priest  was  generally 
well  provided  for.  Sometimes  he  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  temple,  or  in  a  street  appropriated  to 
Br&hmans ;  but  there  was  nothing  beyond  his  re- 
ligious or  semi-religious  avocations  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  ordinary  t}?pe  of  the  Hindii  householder. 
The  Br&hman  sage,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supposed 
to  have  no  thought  or  care  for  his  daily  subsistence. 
He  abstracted  himself  from  all  public  and  social  life, 
and  dwelt  in  the  retirement  of  a  grove  or  hermitage, 
where  he  subsisted  on  roots  and  fruits,  or  on  such 
alms  as  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  might  choose 
to  offer  him.  In  this  manner  he  prepared  himself  by 
religious  duties,  pious  studies,  sacred  contemplations, 
and  fasting  and  other  penances,  for  a  more  spiritual 
life  hereafter.  Sometimes  the  sage  was  married,  or 
at  any  rate  passed  a  portion  of  his  life  in  matrimony ; 
for  as  he  belonged  to  a  hereditary  caste,  it  was  gen- 


^ 
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generally  considered  necessary  that  he  should  become  chaptbb  u. 
the  father  of  a  son.  Some  sages,  however,  led  lives 
of  celibacy,  and  kept  but  one  object  in  view  through- 
out their  lives,  namely,  the  purification  of  the  soul 
from  every  stain  of  affection,  desire,  and  passion,  so 
that  after  death  it  might  return  to  the  supreme  spirit. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  priest 
and  sage  must  be  borne  constantly  in  mind.  Occa- 
sionally the  characteristics  of  both  are  blended  in  the 
same  individual.  The  illiterate  priest  will  affect  to 
be  a  sage,  and  perform  religious  contemplations  and 
austerities ;  or  the  sage  will  practise  daily  sacrifices 
as  part  of  his  religious  duties  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  grove  or  hermitage.  Again,  both  classes  are 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Brdhmans, 
which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  term 
Brahma,  which  signifies  both  the  supreme  spirit  and 
divine  knowledge.  But  still  a  line  of  demarcation 
has  been  preserved  between  the  mercenary  sacrificers 
and  the  pious  and  contemplative  sages.2 

The  priests  or  sacrificers  form  the  bulk  of  the  Popular  religion 

*  m  of  the  Br&luuKn 

Brahmanical  community ;  and  their  religious  ideas  prlC8t*' 
and  practices  seem  to  have  been  always  of  a  popular 
and  primitive  character.  They  were  prepared  to 
sacrifice,  that  is,  to  offer  food  and  liquor,  to  any  and 
every  deity  whom  the  people  desired  to  propitiate, 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Vedic  or  non-Vedic 
population.  Two  deities  were  specially  worshipped 
by  the  Brdhman  priests,  and  appear  to  have  been 
the  types  of  two  different  races,  the  Aryans  and  the 
Turanians.  These  were  Vishnu  and  Siva;  some-™h™^£ 
times  propitiated   under  the   names  of  Hari  and 

'  For  a  learned  exposition  on  the  terra  Brahman,  see  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts, 
toL  i.  second  edition,  chap,  iii 
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chapter  ii.  Mah&deva.  The  Greeks  identified  these  two  gods 
with  Herakles  and  Dionysos.  Vishnu  was  an  old 
Vedic  conception  more  or  less  associated  with  the 
Sun ;  but  he  appears  in  the  Hindu  pantheon  as  an 
embodiment  of  heroic  strength  and  god-like  beauty. 
Siva  was  a  mystic  deity  of  Turanian  origin,  and  repre- 
sented as  half-intoxicated  with  drugs,  and  associated 
with  ideas  of  death  and  reproduction.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  third  deity,  Brahma,  who  was  worshipped 
as  the  supreme  spirit  who  created  and  pervades  the 
universe.  In  the  present  day,  all  three, — Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva, — are  often  individually  and  col- 
lectively identified  with  the  one  supreme  being. 

Animal  »cri-  jn    ancierit  times   the  ritual  of  the   Brdhmans 

included  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  such  as  beasts  and 
birds ;  although  at  some  extraordinary  epoch  to  be 
noticed  hereafter  the  slaughter  of  animals  was  pro- 
hibited, and  offerings  of  rice  and  butter  were  intro- 
duced  in   their   stead.3     The  Br&hmans  naturally 

3  Animal  sacrifices  formed  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Brahmana  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  known  as  the  Aitareya  Brahmana.  (See  Dr  Haug's  edition  of  the 
original  Sanskrit  text  accompanied  by  an  English  translation,  2  toIs.  Bombay, 
1863.)  Such  sacrifices  were  considered  allowable  by  Manu,  although  the 
practice  was  deprecated.  (See  History,  vol.  ii.,  Brahmanic  Period,  chap,  z.) 
Animal  sacrifices  were  abolished  by  Asoka  about  the  third  century  before  Christ. 
See  infra,  chapter  v.,  Buddhist  India. 

The  Brahmans,  however,  from  a  very  early  period  presented  such  simple 
offerings  to  the  gods  as  boiled  rice  and  clarified  butter,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Rishis.  But  in  the  old  Brahmanical  ritual  these  offerings  were  invested 
with  a  mystic  meaning  which  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  Rishis.  Thus 
rice  signified  the  male  principle,  and  melted  butter  the  female.  The  so-called 
sacrifice  was  thus  associated  with  the  materialistic  religion  of  the  non- Vedic 
population.  (Haug's  Aitareya  Brahmana,  Book  I.  chap,  i.)  This  fact  throws  a 
new  light  upon  the  legend  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Cain  offered  the  first-fruits  of  the 
ground ;  Abel  the  first-fruits  of  the  flock.  The  flesh  sacrifice  was  accepted ;  but 
the  vegetable  offering  was  rejected.  So  far  it  would  seem  that  the  story  was 
intended  to  enforce  sacerdotal  ideas.  But  offerings  of  grain  were  especially 
associated  with  a  materialistic  religion,  as  in  the  Greek  worship  of  Demeter ;  and 
this  form  of  idolatry  was  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets.    Hence  the  offering  of  Cain  was  rejected. 
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arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  to  chapter  h 
perform  sacrifices.  They  declared  that  if  sacrificers 
were  employed  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Brdhman 
caste,  the  deity  would  be  offended  rather  than  pro- 
pitiated. At  the  same  time  they  exaggerated  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  sacrifice.  It  was  considered 
to  be  always  grateful  to  the  gods,  and  if  performed 
with  certain  ceremonial  and  mystic  utterances,  it 
would  ensure  victory,  dominion,  and  every  pros- 
perity. The  Brahman .  priests  also  professed  to 
ascertain  from  the  appearance  of  the  victim,  and 
from  the  colour  and  form  of  the  sacrificial  flame, 
whether  the  offering  was  acceptable  or  otherwise. 
Finally,  they  taught  that  sacrifice  wras  a  great 
religious  merit,  which  would  not  only  prove  pleasing 
to  deity,  and  win  the  divine  interposition  in  behalf 
of  the  worshipper,  but  would  act  as  an  atonement  or 
expiation  for  sins  committed  against  the  moral  and 
religious  laws.4 

The  doctrine  of  atonement  by  sacrifice  indicates  25Siefo?e 
an  important  stage  in  religious  development.  There 
certainly  was  no  idea  of  atonement  in  the  so-called 
sacrifices  of  the  Vedic  Rishis,  or  the  flesh-feasts  of 
the  Kshatriyas.  Such  an  idea  must  have  originated 
in  a  sacerdotal  age,  when  sacrifices  were  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  Brahmans ;  and  also  in  an  age  of  settled 
government,  when  sinners  were  supposed  to  expi- 
ate their  sins  by  sacrifices,  penances,  and  alms- 
giving, in  the  same  way  that  criminals  expiate 
their  offences  by  punishment  and  fines.5 

4  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  review  the  interminable  ritual  of  Brah- 
manical  sacrifices.  Much  of  it  was  associated  with  ideas  appertaining  to  the 
sexes,  which  apparently  indicate  a  non-Vedic  origin.  Thus  the  Dikshu  ceremony 
is  nothing  more  than  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  neophyte  being  born 
again.    Hang's  Aitareya  Brahraana,  Book  I.  chap.  i. 

5  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  religions  development  often  runs  in  the  same 


atonement. 
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chapter  ii.  The  religion  of  the  Brdhman  sages  or  philoso- 
SmEJ  BrtWn  phers  was  of  a  totally  different  character  from  that 
■****  of  the  priests.      It   was  not  promulgated   to   the 

masses,  but  only  communicated  to  the  philosophic 
few.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  foreign  wor- 
ship, but  indigenous  to  India,  growing  out  of  the  ex- 
isting creeds,  but  in  the  first  instance  abstracting 
itself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  prevailing  idolatries. 
It  thus  takes  the  form  of  a  secret  religion,  which  was 
taught  only  as  a  mystery;  and  probably  this  was 
its  character  in  a  remote  antiquity.  This  Brah- 
man ical  teaching  involves  three  distinct  dogmas, 
namely — the  creation  of  the  universe,  the  supreme 
spirit  pervading  the  universe,  and  the  transmigra- 
tions of  souls.  These  dogmas  will  be  found  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  dealing  with  the  progress  of 
religious  development  in  India;  and  therefore  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  separately  in  their 
elementary  and  oriental  form. 
23?^hjthe  The  idea  of  a  creation  of  the  universe  seems 
BiSw,nll4t  to  have  been  generally  formed  at  a  comparatively 
late  stage  in  religious  development.  Primitive  man 
accepts  the  universe  as  it  is;  as  something  which 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  will  continue 
to  exist  for  an  indefinable  period.  He  may  form 
rude  conceptions  of  ancestors  and  first  parents,  but 

groove  as  political  development.  In  patriarchal  times,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
ltishis,  the  head  of  the  family  or  tribe  performed  the  duties  of  the  priest.  But 
when  monarchical  government  assumed  an  organized  form,  it  was  generally 
accompanied  by  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  having  a  similar  organization.  The 
sovereign  had  his  ministers ;  the  deity  had  his  priests.  The  sovereign  made 
known  his  will  by  means  of  edicts  ;  the  deity  made  known  his  will  by  means  of 
oracles.  The  ministers  claimed  a  share  of  the  harvests  and  flocks,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  or  taxes,  for  the  service  of  the  sovereign.  The  priests  in  like 
manner  claimed  first-fruits,  firstlings,  and  tithes  for  the  service  of  deity.  Again, 
the  ministers  chastised  offenders  by  fine  and  punishment;  and  the  priests 
chastised  sinners  by  enforcing  almsgiving,  sacrifices,  and  penances. 
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ties  which  bound  these  villages  together  in  ohaptbb  i. 
were  never  very  strong.  Manu  refers  to  S^^^^1" 
'  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred,  and  a  thousand  ™°  *">*»*»• 
;  and  traces  of  the  ancient  distribution  are 
Bering  in  such  names  as  pergunnah  and 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  British  govern- 
the  paramount  power  the  villages  still  re- 
ut  have  been  grouped  into  districts,  and 
inder  the  charge  of  district  officers,  accord- 
he  convenience  of  the  local  administration. 
way  the  villages  have  existed  in  some  shape 
ae  immemorial.  Towns  have  grown  out  of 
tges,  or  been  formed  of  clusters  of  villages, 
the  words  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  "  the  village 
lities  are  little  republics,  having  nearly 
ing  they  can  want  within  themselves,  and 
independent  of  any  foreign  relations.  They 
last  when  nothing  else  lasts.  Dynasty  after 
-  remains  the  same ;  revolution  succeeds  to 
on ;  Hindu,  Patan,  Mogul,  Mahratta,  Sikh, 
,  are  all  masters  in  turn;  but  the  village 
lity  remains  the  same."  w 


rt  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  1832.    Quoted  by 
The  village  system  prevails  over  the  greater  part  of  India,  but  has 
from  Bengal. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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chapter  ii.        The  origin  of  the  Br&hmans  is  one  of  the  most 
g*»c«w  wjgiii  obscure  points  in  the  annals  of  ancient  India.     They 
wSrfahSSdu  are   barely  mentioned   in   the  Vedic  hymns,    and 
taiypriebW.      certainly  were  not  recognized  as  a  dominant  hier- 
archy during  the  period  when  the  Vedic  Aryans 
were  as  yet  confined  to  the  Punjab.     But  in  every 
later  stage  of  their  history,  and  down  to  the  present 
day,  they  have  been  represented  as  a  hereditary  and 
exclusive  caste  of  holy  men,  specially  created  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  god  Brahma  for  the  performance 
of  sacrificial  rites,  and  also  for  the  conservation  of 
sacred  learning,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  San- 
skrit scriptures,  which  are  emphatically  known  as 
the   Vedas.1     Moreover,    throughout   the   whole  of 


1  Further  particulars  respecting  the  Brahmans  and  the  Vedas  will  be  found  in 
the  two  previous  volumes  of  the  History  which  deal  with  the  Hindu  Epics  and  the 
Laws  of  Manu.  But  the  following  details  will  suffice  to  explain  the  statement  in  the 
text. 

The  Hindus  are  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  castes,  according  to  their 
hereditary  trades  and  professions ;  but  in  the  present  day  they  are  nearly  all 
comprehended  in  four  great  castes,  namely,  the  Brahmans,  or  priests;  the  Ksba- 
triyas,  or  soldiers  ;  the  Vaisysas,  or  merchants ;  and  the  Sudras,  or  servile  clan. 
The  Brahmans  are  the  mouth  of  Brahma ;  the  Kshatriyas  are  his  arms ;  the 
Vaisysas  are  his  thighs  ;  and  the  Sudras  are  his  feet 

The  three  first  castes  of  priests,  soldiers,  and  merchants,  are  distinguished  from 
the  fourth  caste  of  Sudras  by  the  thread,  or  pnita,  which  is  worn  depending  from 
the  left  shoulder  and  resting  on  the  right  side  below  the  loins.  The  investiture 
usually  takes  place  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  year,  and  is  known  as  the 
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ligious  significance  to  this  dogma.      They   taught  chapter  n. 
that  each  successive  existence  was  a  reward  or  a 
punishment  exactly   proportioned   to   the  good  or 
evil  deeds  that  had  been  performed  in  previous  ex- 
istences ;  that  the  poorest  man  might  enjoy  wealth 
and  prosperity  in  the  next  life   by  being  strictly 
virtuous  and  religious  in  the  present  life  ;  and  that 
the  most  powerful  sovereign  might  be  condemned 
to  poverty  and  disease  in  the  next  life,  if  he  failed 
in  his  religious  duties  in  the  present  life.    The  chain 
of  transmigrations  was  not  confined  to  humanity, 
but  extended   over  the  whole  range  of  animated 
being.     A  virtuous  animal   might  thus  become   a 
happy  man;    and  a  wicked  man  might  become  a 
miserable  worm  or  reptile.9^  This  chain  of  existences 
was  practically  eternal;  although,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  there  is  a  saving  clause,  that  if  the  soul 
be  sufficiently  purified  from  all  the  passions  and 
desires  of  existence,  it  will  return  to  the  supremo 
spirit  Brahma,  from  whom  it  had  originally  eman- 
ated.10 

The  Brahmanical  conception  of  the  creation  may  Lif«leM  <**- 

r  J   racterofthe 

be  dismissed  as  a  metaphysical  dream;  devoid  of SSSSS0anndof i 
all  humanity,  although  grossly  material.     The  con-  creator' 
ception  of  the  creator  as  a  supreme  spirit  is  equally 


•  This  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  "  ever  changing  habitations  of  the 
tool,"  is  often  stated  with  arithmetical  precision.  If  the  sum  of  good  deeds  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  evil  deeds  in  previous  lives,  the  individual  soul  will  be  born 
in  a  higher  scale  of  being,  and  enjoy  a  degree  of  happiness  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  balance  of  merits.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sum  of  evil  deeds  is  in  excess, 
the  individual  soul  will  be  born  in  a  lower  scale  of  being,  and  suffer  a  degree  of 
muery  in  exact  proportion  to  the  balance  of  demerits. 

10  This  dogma  of  the  return  of  the  human  soul  to  its  creator  has  originated  a 

controversy  as  to  whether  the  human  soul  became  absorbed  in  the  divine  spirit,  or 

enjoyed  a  separate  and  individual  existence  in  what  may  be  called  the  heaven  of 

"  the  divine  spirit,  i.  e.  the  heaven  of  Brahma.     The  controversy  is  of  no  practical 

moment,  although  to  this  day  it  continues  to  excite  sectarian  discussions. 
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ch  vptbb  ii.  devoid  of  religious  significance.  It  may  have  amused 
the  imagination,  but  it  utterly  failed  to  reach  the 
heart.  It  has  been  much  over-valued  in  conse- 
quence of  its  supposed  identification  with  the  one 
God,  who  is  worshipped  by  Jews  and  Christians. 
But  Brahma  was  not  a  personal  deity.  He  was 
neither  a  universal  ruler  nor  an  eternal  father.  The 
idea  of  Brahma  was  simply  a  deification  of  a  pri- 
meval male,  who  created  the  universe,  pervaded  the 
universe,  and  governed  the  universe  like  an  un- 
seen machine,  whose  movements  were  regulated  by 
inexorable  laws.  This  conception  of  a  supreme 
spirit  was  formed  by  divesting  all  the  Vedic  deities 
of  their  human  sympathies  and  feelings ;  of  every 
attribute,  in  fact,  which  endeared  them  to  their  wor- 
shippers, and  rendered  them  objects  of  devotion  and 
adoration;  and  then  resolving  all  that  remained 
into  one  immaterial  essence.  It  is  obvious  that 
so  far  the  theology  of  the  Bnihmans  was  with- 
out any  moral  meaning.  It  satisfied  no  yearn- 
ing, furnished  no  consolation,  and  utterly  ignored 
the  affections.  But  without  human  sympathies,  the- 
ology  soon  dies  away  into  a  metaphysical  dream. 
They  are  the  life-blood  of  theology.  Man  cannot 
worship  deity,  any  more  than  he  can  worship 
beauty,  excepting  through  the  medium  of  humanity. 
f^JJTth^JJ,^"  It  seems  difficult  to  understand  the  circum- 
andXVd  stances  under  which  the  Brahman  sages  could  have 
formed  such  a  speculative  conception  as  that  of 
a  supremo  spirit  creating  and  pervading  the  uni- 
verse. There  is  nothing  to  show  why  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  as  practised  by  the  Brahman 
priests  from  time  immemorial,  should  have  been 
sapped  of  all  its  vitality  by  the  introduction  of  a  me- 
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taphysical  element  which  could  have  recommended  chapter  it. 
itself  only  to  the  philosophic  few.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  at  some  remote  and  unrecorded  period, 
the  religious  life  of  the  eastern  world  received  a  shock 
by  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 
This  doctrine  dawned  upon  humanity  like  a  new 
religion,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  to  break  down  every  barrier  of 
caste.  The  idea  that  the  soul  after  death  entered  a 
new  body,  either  of  a  human  being  or  an  animal, 
is  by  no  means  an  unnatural  one.  It  pleased  the 
imagination,  for  it  accounted  for  certain  marks 
of  human  intelligence  in  animal  life,  whilst  im- 
parting a  deep  significance  to  the  whole  range  of 
animated  being.  It  further  recommended  itself 
to  the  reason,  because  it  solved  a  problem  which 
had  distressed  the  human  race  from  time  imme- 
morial. Thoughtful  men,  the  socialists  of  ancient 
days,  saw  good  and  evil  scattered  over  the  universe 
by  a  blind  fatality,  which  was  not  only  unintelligible, 
but  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  justice.  Wealth 
and  poverty,  pleasure  and  pain,  prosperity  and 
adversity,  beauty  and  deformity,  strength  and 
infirmity,  were  showered  down  like  undistinguish- 
ing  rain  upon  the  just  and  unjust,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  their  moral  or  religious  deserts. 
The  virtuous  man  was  often  wretched,  and  the  wise 
man  a  beggar;  whilst  the  wicked  man  was  often 
prosperous,  and  the  fool  was  burdened  with  riches. 
The  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  removed  every 
difficulty.  Men  could  no  longer  rail  at  the  blind-  JJgJJJfJftj,. 
ness  of  fortune,  or  rail  at  the  injustice  of  the  gods,  S^^SJ. 
when  they  had  accepted  the  law  under  which  all* 
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chapter  il  Mah&deva.  The  Greeks  identified  these  two  gods 
with  Herakles  and  Dionysos.  Vishnu  was  an  old 
Vedic  conception  more  or  less  associated  with  the 
Sun ;  but  he  appears  in  the  Hindu  pantheon  as  an 
embodiment  of  heroic  strength  and  god-like  beauty. 
Siva  was  a  mystic  deity  of  Turanian  origin,  and  repre- 
sented as  half-intoxicated  with  drugs,  and  associated 
with  ideas  of  death  and  reproduction.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  third  deity,  Brahma,  who  was  worshipped 
as  the  supreme  spirit  who  created  and  pervades  the 
universe.  In  the  present  day,  all  three, — Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva, — are  often  individually  and  col- 
lectively identified  with  the  one  supreme  being. 

Anim»i  »eri-  jn    ancient  times   the   ritual  of  the   Br&hmans 

included  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  such  as  beasts  and 
birds ;  although  at  some  extraordinary  epoch  to  be 
noticed  hereafter  the  slaughter  of  animals  was  pro- 
hibited, and  offerings  of  rice  and  butter  were  intro- 
duced  in   their   stead.3     The  Brdhmans  naturally 


3  Animal  sacrifices  formed  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Brahmana  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  known  as  the  Aitareya  Brahmana.  (See  Dr  Haug's  edition  of  the 
original  Sanskrit  text  accompanied  by  an  English  translation,  2  vols.  Bombay, 
1863.)  Such  sacrifices  were  considered  allowable  by  Mann,  although  the 
practice  was  deprecated.  (See  History,  vol.  ii.,  Brahmanic  Period,  chap,  x.) 
Animal  sacrifices  were  abolished  by  Asoka  about  the  third  century  before  Christ. 
See  infra,  chapter  y.,  Buddhist  India. 

The  Brahmans,  however,  from  a  very  early  period  presented  such  simple 
offerings  to  the  gods  as  boiled  rice  and  clarified  butter,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Rishis.  But  in  the  old  Brahmanical  ritual  these  offerings  were  invested 
with  a  mystic  meaning  which  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  Rishis.  Thus 
rice  signified  the  male  principle,  and  melted  butter  the  female.  The  so-called 
sacrifice  was  thus  associated  with  the  materialistic  religion  of  the  non-Vedie 
population.  (Haug's  Aitareya  Brahmana,  Book  I.  chap,  i.)  This  fact  throws  a 
new  light  upon  the  legend  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Cain  offered  the  first-fruits  of  the 
ground  ;  Abel  the  first-fruits  of  the  flock.  The  flesh  sacrifice  was  accepted  ;  but 
the  vegetable  offering  was  rejected.  So  far  it  would  seem  that  the  story  was 
intended  to  enforce  sacerdotal  ideas.  But  offerings  of  grain  were  especially 
associated  with  a  materialistic  religion,  as  in  the  Greek  worship  of  Demeter ;  and 
this  form  of  idolatry  was  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets.     Hence  the  offering  of  Cain  was  rejected. 
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mocratic  revolt  against  the  irresponsible  despotism  chapter  iij 
of  the  gods.  It  struck  at  the  root  of  theology,  for 
it  taught  that  man  by  his  own  acts  could  raise  him- 
self higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  being.  It 
deprived  death  of  all  its  terrors  by  representing  it 
as  a  new  birth  into  a  better  and  happier  life.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  religion  of  good  works,  as  opposed 
to  a  theology  based  upon  a  conventional  faith.  But 
it  could  make  no  permanent  breach  in  the  sacer- 
dotal religion  of  the  Brdhman  priests ;  and  it  ut- 
terly failed  to  carry  the  old  Indian  gods  by  storm. 
It  has  left  its  mark  on  the  religion  of  the  Br&li- 
tnan  sages ;  but  they  only  formed  a  limited  class 
of  the  community.  It  still  lingers  as  an  idea  in 
the  mind  of  the  general  population,  and  finds  ex- 
pression in  conventional  language,  but  it  exercises 
no  perceptible  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  the 
masses.12 

The  religion  of  the  BrAhman  sages  was  indeed  BrtS?M0L2S 
little   more  than  a  compromise  between  the   new  bet^n^e"1186 
philosophy  of  the  metempsychosis  and  the  old  sacer-  j"*™1  ™  °ia 
dotal  theology.     They  accepted  the  dogma  of  the 
metempsychosis,  but  were  not  prepared  to  abandon 
the  ideas  of  worship  and  deity.     They  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the   popular   religion   of  the  masses. 
They  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  or  sacrificers,  «  KSS^ma? 
whilst  they  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  their  groves  Id  by  theme?' 

...  .  -  tempsychosis. 

and  hermitages,  and  wrought  out  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive religion  of  their  own.  They  imparted  a 
philosophic  character  to  the  old  theology  by  teach- 


11  This  is  only  true  as  regards  modern  Hindus.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that 
the  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  exercised  a  yery  powerful  influence  amongst  the 
Buddhists  of  ancient  India,  as  it  does  to  this  day  amongst  the  Buddhists  of 
Banna. 
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chapter  it.  The  religion  of  the  Br&hman  sages  or  philoso- 
!ru2 SrtWn  phew  was  of  a  totally  different  character  from  that 
■***  of  the  priests.      It   was  not  promulgated   to  the 

masses,  but  only  communicated  to  the  philosophic 
few.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  foreign  wor- 
ship, but  indigenous  to  India,  growing  out  of  the  ex- 
isting creeds,  but  in  the  first  instance  abstracting 
itself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  prevailing  idolatries. 
It  thus  takes  the  form  of  a  secret  religion,  which  was 
taught  only  as  a  mystery;  and  probably  this  was 
its  character  in  a  remote  antiquity.  This  Brah- 
manical  teaching  involves  three  distinct  dogmas, 
namely — the  creation  of  the  universe,  the  supreme 
spirit  pervading  the  universe,  and  the  transmigra- 
tions of  souls.  These  dogmas  will  be  found  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  dealing  with  the  progress  of 
religious  development  in  India;  and  therefore  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  separately  in  their 
elementary  and  oriental  form. 

iS?!l£!  Sj  the  T*10  ^ea  °f  a  creation  of  the  universe  seems 
uprameqiiru   t0  jmve  keen  generaUy  formed  at  a  comparatively 

late  stage  in  religious  development.  Primitive  man 
accepts  the  universe  as  it  is;  as  something  which 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  will  continue 
to  exist  for  an  indefinable  period.  He  may  form 
rude  conceptions  of  ancestors  and  first  parents,  but 

groove  as  political  development.  In  patriarchal  times,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
liishis,  the  head  of  the  family  or  tribe  performed  the  duties  of  the  priest.  Bat 
when  monarchical  government  assumed  an  organized  form,  it  was  generally 
accompanied  by  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  having  a  similar  organization.  The 
sovereign  had  his  ministers ;  the  deity  had  his  priests.  The  sovereign  made 
known  his  will  by  means  of  edicts ;  the  deity  made  known  his  will  by  means  of 
oracles.  The  ministers  claimed  a  share  of  the  harvests  and  flocks,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  or  taxes,  for  the  service  of  the  sovereign.  The  priests  in  like 
manner  claimed  first-fruits,  firstlings,  and  tithes  for  the  service  of  deity.  Again, 
the  ministers  chastised  offenders  by  fine  and  punishment;  and  the  priests 
chastised  sinners  by  enforcing  almsgiving,  sacrifices,  and  penances. 
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las  curiosity  goes  no  further.  Men  are  born,  and  chapter ii. 
that  is  the  beginning  of  them  ;  they  die,  and  that  is 
the  end  of  them.  But  in  process  of  time  his  imagin- 
ation plays  upon  his  affections  until  he  believes  in 
ghosts;  and  then  his  natural  sense  of  justice  sug- 
gests places  of  punishment  or  reward  for  these 
ghosts.  A  consideration  of  the  end  of  being  neces- 
sarily leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  origin  of 
being.  Then  follows  an  unrecorded  age  of  specula- 
tion, which  the  modern  mind  can  neither  realize 
nor  follow.  The  Hebrew  conception  of  deity  was 
that  of  a  sovereign  ruler;  and  consequently  the 
work  of  creation  was  carried  out  by  the  vivifying 
breath  of  Elohim,  moving  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,  and  calling  the  universe  into  existence  by 
the  divine  command.6  The  Phoenician  idea  was 
more  mystical ;  ether  became  enamoured  of  chaos, 
and  produced  a  watery  mixture  or  mud  from  which 
sprung  the  seed  of  the  creation.7  The  Brahman ical 
conception  was  of  the  same  character,  but  more 
materialistic  in  its  expression.  The  god  Brahma 
placed  a  productive  seed  in  the  waste  of  waters, 
which  germinated  into  an  egg,  and  finally  expanded 
into  the  universe  of  gods,  men,  and  living  creatures.8 
This  idea  of  the  creation  by  Brahma  may  have 

•  Von  Bohlen's  Genesis,  yoL  ii.  p.  8.    London,  1868. 
7  Sanchoniatho,  in  Cory's  Fragments. 

*  Mann's  account  of  the  creation  has  already  been  analyzed  and  criticized  at 
length.  See  History,  vol.  ii.,  part  y.,  Brahmanio  Period,  chap.  y.  It  will  suffice 
to  say  that  the  phallic  idea  sufficiently  predominates  to  proye  that  Brahma  was 
originally  a  phallic  deity.  The  creation  of  the  universe  was  very  generally  symbol- 
ized by  an  egg  enfolded  by  a  serpent.  This  has  been  interpreted  to  represent  the 
union  of  ether  and  chaos.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  originated  in  the  far  more 
materialistic  idea  that  the  serpent,  as  a  symbol  of  the  phallus,  was  imparting  life 
to  the  egg  as  a  symbol  of  the  universe.  The  serpent  finds  no  expression  in  the 
original  Brahmanical  cosmogony.  In  modern  cosmogony  Scsha  Naga,  or  the 
great  snake,  appears  as  the  supporter  of  the  universe. 
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chapter  ii.  impression  upon  the  Kshatriyas ;  for  whilst  the 
priests,  properly  so  called,  appeared  as  a  sacerdotal 
caste  of  sacred  origin,  the  sages  were  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with  divine  wisdom  and  supernatural 
power  by  virtue  of  their  rites  and  austerities. 

Development  of      -  Thus  in  process  of  time  the  Brahmans  would  be 

the  Brihmans  . 

{liiithS^11*1  recognized  by  the  Kshatriyas  as  the  only  agents 
between  man  and  deity ;  as  the  only  priests  who 
were  authorized  to  offer  sacrifice.  Henceforth  they 
became  identified  with  the  Aryan  invaders,  and 
every  conquest  effected  by  the  Kshatriyas  outside 
the  Brahmanical  pale  was  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction and  establishment  of  the  Brahmanical  hier- 
archy. The  Vedic  Rishis  either  disappeared,  or 
became  absorbed  in  the  Brahmanical  community; 
and  perhaps  the  same  fate  attended  the  priests  and 
bards  of  other  races.  In  this  manner  the  Brdhmans 
ultimately  became  the  one  national  priesthood  of 
India.  They  officiated  in  the  public  temples  and  in 
private  dwellings,  at  festival  celebrations  and  in 
family  or  domestic  worship.  They  performed  all  the 
great  ceremonies  on  such  state  occasions  as  the  con- 
secration of  Rajas,  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  thanksgivings  for  victory,  the  propitiation  of 
offended  deity  in  times  of  defeat,  drought,  or  pesti- 
lence. They  also  performed  the  necessary  rites  at 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  the  sowing  of  seed,  the 
gathering  in  of  harvest,  the  building  of  dwellings,  the 
planting  of  trees,  the  digging  of  wells,  and  other 
similar  incidents  in  the  life  of  humanity.  They  also 
cast  nativities,  practised  divinations,  prognosticated 
future  events,  and  uttered  spells  or  incantations  over 
weapons  and  implements  of  every  kind.  These 
pursuits  they  continued  not  only  after  the  Aryan 
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conquest,  but  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  at  the  chapter  n. 

same  time  they  took  the  place  of  the  Rishis  at  the 

worship  of  the  Vedic  deities,  and  sacrificed  at  the 

great  Yajnas,  or  flesh-feasts  of  the  Kshatriyas. 

The  Br&hmans,  however,  assert  that  they  are  fiflgjfcg* 

representatives  of  the  ancient  Rishis  who  composed 

the  Vedic  hymns,  and  that  they  have  formed  a 
dominant  spiritual  hierarchy  from  time  immemorial. 
They  have  divided  themselves  into  eight  Gotrds,  or 
families,  corresponding  to  the  eight  famous  Rishis 
from  whom  they  claim  to  have  descended.  For 
ages  they  have  been  the  sole  conservators  of  the 
Vedic  scriptures,  which  they  regard  as  having  been 
more  or  less  inspired  by  their  god  Brahma.  As  a 
natural  consequence  their  pretensions  have  been 
generally  admitted ;  and  the  worship  of  the  supreme 
spirit,  as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  the  dogma 
of  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul,  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  Vedic  worship. 
Bat  it  has  already  been  seen  that  the  assumed 
origin  of  the  distinctive  religion  of  the  Br&hman 
sages  is  open  to  question.  Again,  the  Indian  home 
of  the  Vedic  Aryans  was  in  the  Punjab,  to  the 
westward  of  the  river  Saraswatf.  The  Indian  home 
of  the  Br&hmans  was   apparently   in   Hindustan, 

'  and  extended  from  the  Saraswatf  eastward  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Kanouj.16  Moreover,  the  Rishis  were 
Dot  formed  into  a  caste,  nor  does  any  authentic 
allusion  to  caste  distinctions  occur  in  the  earlier 
Vedic  hymns. ...  The  Br&hmans,  on  the  contrary,  are 
represented  from  a  very  ancient  period  as  forming 

w  See  History,  rol.  ii.,  part  r.,  Brahmanic  Period,  chap.  ii. 

6 
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chapter  ii.  an  exclusive  and  hereditary  priest  caste ;  and  much 
of  their  religious  teaching  turns  upon  their  caste 
distinctions. 

SSSS^tK  These  marks  of  difference  between  the  Vedio 

Miiife^cMt«.  Rishis  and  the  Br&hmans  are  all  the  more  worthy 
of  notice,  from  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  neither 
the  Rishis  nor  the  Kshatriyas  entertained  that  respect 
for  the  Brdhmans  which  has  been  displayed  in  more 
modern  times.  The  Brdhmans  had  undoubtedly 
made  their  way  into  the  Punjab,  whilst  the  Vedio 
Aryans  were  mere  colonists  in  the  land.  But  the 
Rishis  composed  satirical  hymns  against  the  Br&h- 
mans,  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day.  They  compared  the  penances  of  the  Br&hmans 
to  the  torpid  condition  of  frogs  during  the  dry 
Reason ;  and  they  likened  the  utterances  of  the  Br&h- 
mans  at  their  sacrifices  to  the  croaking  of  the  same 
animals.  They,  moreover,  'ridiculed  the  vows  of 
celibacy  which  were  occasionally  taken  by  Br&hman 
sages,  by  humourous  representations  of  the  com- 
plaints of  neglected  wives.17  The  Kshatriyas,  also, 
who  engaged  the  Brdhmans  to  officiate  as  priests, 
regarded  them  with  a  certain  contempt  as  mere 
mercenary  sacrificers,  who  were  guilty  of  an  un- 
pardonable assumption  if  they  attempted  to  establish 
themselves  on  an  equality  of  position  with  the  mili- 
tary community.18 

SSSui^rtl1"  ^n  a  subsequent  age,  when  the  primitive  concep- 
tion of  Brahma  became  amplified  into  the  dogmas  of 
a  supreme  spirit,  and  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul, 

17  See  History,  toI.  ii.,  part  t.,  Brahmanjc  Period,  chap.  iii. 

18  This  sentiment  is  fully  expressed  by  the  Kshatriyas  who  were  present  at  ft* 
Swayaravara  of  Draupadi,  when  they  saw  that  Arjnna  wore  the  garb  of  a 
Brahman.  See  ante,  p.  35.  In  the  Buddhist  code  of  Manu,  the  Brahmans  rtmk 
below  the  Kshatriyas. 
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the  bulk  of  the  Brdhmans  must  have  presented  the  chapter  n 
same  heterogeneous  character  which  they  still  retain. 
Indeed  it  would  only  have  been  the  more  advanced 
sages   of  the   caste,   the    intellectual   literati,  who 
could  apprehend  and  expound  the  mysteries  of  the 
new  philosophy.     Such  sages  must  have  been  very 
far  removed  above  the  illiterate  priests  of  temple 
and  domestic  life.     They  appeared,  in  fact,  as  the 
pious  few,   who    abstracted    themselves    from    all 
worldly  concerns,  and  dwelt  under  trees  and  groves 
in  the  outskirts  of  towns  and  villages.     Here  their 
ostensible  object  was  to  purge  their  souls  from  all 
earthly  passions ;  to  render  themselves  superior  to 
all  pleasure  and  pain,  and  indifferent  to  all  sensations 
and  emotions;  so  that  after  death  their  purified  spirit 
might  return  to  Brahma.  With  this  view  they  entered 
upon  a  holy  life  of  temperance  and  chastity,  sub- 
sisted on  a  vegetable  diet,  practised  severe  austeri- 
ties, performed  a   daily  religious  ceremonial  and 
sacrifice,  and  mortified  the  flesh  in  every  possible  way. 
Such  were  the  Brdhmans  as  they  appeared  at  the  ad. 
vent  of  Got  am  a  Buddha  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
They  were  each  attended  by  disciples  to  whom  they 
expounded  all  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  and 
taught  the  various  ways  by  which  the  fervent  wor- 
shipper could  devote  the  whole  energies  of  his  body 
and  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  the  supreme  spirit. 
Many  of  them  were  founders  of  different  schools  of 
metaphysics,  all  tending  to  the  same    conclusion 
although   pursued  through  different   labyrinths   of 
bewildering  thought ;  namely,  that  the  universe  was 
J  contained  in   the   supreme  spirit;  that   all  living 
^ '}  beings  were  originally  emanations  from  that  spirit; 
*  and  that  all  were  subject  to  the  law  of  transmigra- 
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chapter  n.  tions  until  they  were  sufficiently  purified  to  return 
to  the  supreme  spirit  from  whom  they  had  originally 
emanated. 
SSESStfaB  It  may  now  be  possible  to  apprehend  the  nature 

fih£al^  of  that  religious  revolution  which  was  agitating  the 
Hindu  mind  from  a  remote  antiquity.  The  higher 
order  of  sages  were  becoming  famous  throughout 
the  land  for  their  transcendental  wisdom,  their 
severe  austerities,  their  mystic  sacrifices,  and  their 
profound  contemplations.  Many  of  them  were  per- 
haps little  better  than  fanatics  or  madmen,  who 
showed  their  indifference  to  pain  by  the  practice  of 
self-torture,  and  their  indifference  to  shame  by  ap- 
pearing in  public  without  a  shred  of  clothing.  But 
sages  and  fanatics  were  alike  regarded  by  the 
credulous  multitude  with  superstitious  awe.  Some 
were  worshipped  as  divine  beings.  Others,  again, 
were  supposed  to  have  acquired  such  vast  super- 
natural powers  by  the  force  of  their  penances  and 
austerities,  that  they  could  compel  even  the  gods  to 
fulfil  their  behests.  Meantime  the  bulk  of  the 
Brdhmans,  the  ordinary  priests  of  every-day  life, 
continued  to  worship  the  old  gods  as  a  means  of 
livelihood ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  professed  Brah- 
manical  ideas  and  teachings  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
respect,  and  exercising  a  more'  powerful  influence 
over  the  masses.  They  appear  to  have  encouraged 
the  belief  that  no  acts  of  merit  were  equal  to  sacri- 
fices and  almsgivings ;  but  at  the  same  time  thejr 
were  supposed  to  perform  penances,  to  engage  i 
the  contemplation  of  the  supreme  spirit,  and  t 
exercise  supernatural  powers.  Thus  the  idea  o: 
goodness  and  kindness  became  obscured  by  th 
darkness  of  superstition.     The  religion  of  the  heart* 
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\ras  stifled  under  a  ritualism,  which  was  as  devoid  chapter  n. 
of  moral  meaning  as  the  indulgences  granted  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Sacrifices  ceased  to  be  a  festive  offer- 
ing of  meat  and  wine  to  the  gods.  Almsgiving  was 
no  longer  a  spontaneous  offering  to  the  priests  of 
deity.  Both  rites  were  converted  into  religious 
merits ;  in  other  words,  into  atonements  for  sin  by 
which  the  conscience  was  silenced  whilst  the  heart 
remained  untouched.  The  wicked  expected  to 
escape  from  the  just  penalty  of  their  crimes  by  the 
slaughter  of  hecatombs  of  victims  to  the  deities,  and 
the  presentation  of  costly  gifts  to  the  Brdhmans. 
The  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifices  and  merits 
crowned  the  whole  system.  The  most  heinous 
offences  were  supposed  to  be  wiped  away  by  the 
sacrifices  and  penances  which  were  performed  by  a 
priest  or  preceptor  in  behalf  of  a  cruel  or  depraved 
offender.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Br&hmans  eventually  acquired  an 
ascendancy  which  destroyed  the  political  life  of 
every  Indian  nationality,  and  rendered  the  intro- 
duction of  a  foreign  power  a  necessity  to  the  people 
at  large. 

The  part  played  by  the  Brahmanical  community 
in  the  various  revolutions  of  India,  —  religious, 
political,  and  social, — will  abundantly  appear  in  sub- 
sequent chapters.  Before,  however,  opening  up 
these  new  vistas  in  Indian  history,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  glance  at  that  ideal  life,  which  had  been  prescribed 
hy  the  Br&hman  sages,  and  which  has  been  recog- 
nized from  an  unknown  antiquity,  although  it  is 
rarely  carried  out  except  in  theory.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  Brdhmans  were  a 
hereditary  caste,  appointed  by  the  god  Brahma  for 
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chapter  n.  ing  their  disciples  that  all  the  gods  of  the  universe 
were  resolved  into  the  conception  of  the  supreme 
spirit  Brahma ;  and  they  imparted  a  theological 
character  to  the  new  philosophy  by  teaching  that 
the  primary  object  of  the  truly  wise  should  be  to 
escape  from  the  bondage  of  successive  transmigra- 
tions, and  become  absorbed  in  the  supreme  spirit, 
and  thus  enter  upon  an  indefinable  existence  of 
eternal  beatitude.  In  this  manner  the  old  ideas  of 
sacrifice  and  penance  were  brought  into  play,  but 
under  new  forms.  They  were  not  atonements  for 
sin,  but  purifications  of  the  soul.  Sages  devoted 
themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  the  supreme 
spirit  in  the  universe,  and  to  excessive  mortifications 
of  the  flesh,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  reducing  them- 
selves to  mere  abstractions ;  and  it  was  doubtless  by 
such  an  utter  abnegation  of  humanity  that  they 
excited  the  superstitious  awG  of  the  populace,  and 
invested  themselves  with  the  halo  of  divinity,  which 
still  finds  expression  in  the  national  sentiment.11 
Meantime  the  old  gods  were  never  abandoned  by 
the  masses.  Indeed  the  worship  of  the  gods  is 
an  instinct  of  ordinary  humanity.  Men  have  al- 
ways aspired  to  please  the  divine  rulers  and  guard- 
ians of  the  universe,  by  special  acts  of  adoration, 
and  the  celebration  of  special  festivals  in  their  honour. 
Whilst  therefore  the  Hindus  may  have  listened  to 


13  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  are  filled  with  the  stories  of  sages  and 
saints  who  engaged  for  a  long  term  of  years  in  constant  sacrifices,  severe  aus- 
terities, and  deep  abstract  contemplations  of  the  supreme  being  in  his  various 
manifestations.  By  these  performances  they  were  fabled  to  acquire  such  super- 
natural powers  that  they  could  drink  up  seas,  remove  mountains,  change  the 
courses  of  rivers,  and  compel  the  gods  generally  to  fulfil  their  behests.  These  no 
doubt  were  the  outgrowth  of  popular  superstitious,  fostered  by  the  Brahman 
priests  as  throwing  a  reflex  glory  over  tho  whole  caste. 
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metaphysical  teaching,  and  paid  reverence  to  the  chapter  ii. 
philosophic  sages,  they  continued  to  employ  the 
Brahman  priests  to  perform  the  old  sacrifices  and 
ceremonial  which  had  been  practised  by  their  fore- 
fathers from  time  immemorial.  They  believed  that 
whilst  the  gods  were  duly  worshipped,  the  country 
prospered ;  and  this  conviction  could  not  be  shaken 
by  the  dogmas  of  a  supreme  spirit  and  the  trans- 
migrations of  the  soul. 

It  may  now  be  possible  to  indicate  the  more  im- 
portant stages  in  the  history  of  the  Brdhmans  gener- 
ally. In  that  remote  age  which  may  have  preceded 
the  Aryan  invasion,  the  Brahmans  were  probably 
the  priests  of  a  phallic  deity  named  Brahma,  from 
whom  they  derived  their  distinctive  name.14     Sub-  £****  in  the 

J  history  of  tho 

sequently,  in  the  character  of  a  hereditary  priest-  orw»mnySHarri- 
hood,  they  officiated  as  sacrificers  to  all  the  gods,  god£ 
whether  of  the  conquerors  or  the  conquered.  This 
spirit  of  conciliation  or  comprehension  has  always 
characterized  the  Brdhmans,  and  is  perhaps  the 
main  cause  of  their  success.  They  identified  foreign 
gods  with  their  own ;  and  then  by  virtue  of  their 
hereditary  rank  they  officiated  in  the  worship  of 
all."  The  Aryan  conquerors,  the  Kshatriyas  of  the 
epics,  had  previously  been  their  own  priests;  but 
they  could  have  had  no  objection  to  employ  tho 
Brdhmans  as  sacrificers.  The  Brdhmans  probably 
were  Aryans  like  themselves,  and  had  already 
established  a  powerful  influence  over  the  general 
population.     Moreover,  they  must  have  made  a  deep 

14  The  ca«te  system  of  both  India  and  Egypt  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
worship  of  the  phallus. 

19  They  thus  identified  Agni,  the  Vedic  deity  of  fire,  with  their  own  god  Brah- 
ma, the  supreme  spirit.    Other  identifications  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  in 
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Evils  of  a  here* 
ditary  priest- 
hood. 


chapter  n.  material  existence  and  become  absorbed  in  Brahma. 

The  religions  life  of  the  Brdhinans,  notwithstand- 
ing its  selfish  isolation  from  other  castes,  is  not  with- 
out its  attractions.  But  they  formed  a  hereditary 
caste,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  institution  more 
demoralizing  to  a  religion  than  a  hereditary  priest- 
hood. It  excludes  the  men,  who  are  otherwise  fitted 
by  character,  tastes,  and  religious  enthusiasm,  from 
pursuing  a  sacred  calling ;  and  it  admits  a  large 
number  in  whom  the  religious  instinct  is  very 
weak,  and  the  passion  for  wealth  or  power  is  very 
strong.  The  result  of  a  hereditary  priesthood  in 
India  is  that  there  are  but  few  Br&hmans  who  faith- 
fully lead  the  ideal  life  prescribed  by  the  ancient 
sages.  They  are  generally  pharisaically  strict  in  the 
practice  of  all  outward  observances,  through  pride 
of  caste,  and  fear  of  incurring  disrespect ;  but  other- 
wise they  degenerate  into  mercenaries.  In  the  social 
life  of  the  Hindu  drama,  which  belongs  to  a  later 
period,  they  appear  as  parasites,  jesters,  men  of  the 
world,  and  political  intriguers;  and  beyond  their 
claims  on  the  score  of  birth,  they  possess  none  of  the 
virtues  or  attributes  which  are  fondly  ascribed  to  the 
ideal  Br&hman  of  old. 

The  organization  of  the  Brdhmans  into  an 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  belongs  to  a  comparatively 
late  period  of  their  history,  and  will  consequently 
be  treated  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  But  there  is 
one  remarkable  institution  associated  with  their  re- 
ligion, which  may  bo  traced  back  to  a  very  remote 
age,  when  the  dogma  of  the  transmigrations  of  the 
soul  was  as  yet  unknown.  This  was  Satf,  popularly 
known  as  Suttee,  or  the  practice  of  burning  the  livings 
widow  with  the  body  of  her  deceased  husband. 


Connection  of 
SaU  with  the 
Brahmins. 
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The  slaughter  of  a  wife  or  concubine  at   the  chapter  it 
obsequies  of  a  deceased  husband  seems  to  have  been  PjiBinofMie 

»  rite  of  Sati,  or 

a  Scythian  custom.     It  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  belief  Suttee 
in  ghosts.     The  dead  man  was  supposed  to  require 
the  society  of  a  favourite  wife  or  concubine  in  the 
world  of  shades.20    The  Aryans  appear  to  have  had 
no  such  custom.    After  the  great  battle  between  the 
PAndavas  and  Kauravas,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain 
▼ere  burnt  on  funeral  piles,  but  none  of  the  widows 
vere  burnt  with  them.     Again,  none  of  the  numer- 
ous women  of  Mahdraja  Dasaratha  were  put  to  death 
at  his  funeral  obsequies.     If  a  man  died  childless, 
his  widow  was  expected  to  bear  a  son  to  the  nearest 
kinsman ;  but  otherwise  the  widows  of  a  Raja  con- 
tinued to  live  in   the  royal  residence  under   the 
protection  of  his  successor. 

The  original  distinction  between  the  Scythic  and  ^^cy^l0*nd 
Aryan  usage  is  thus  obvious.  The  Scythians  buried  usag0- 
their  dead ;  the  Aryans  burned  them.  The  Scythians 
slaughtered  a  living  female  to  enable  her  to  accom- 
pany the  dead  man ;  the  Aryans  placed  the  widows 
in  charge  of  the  new  head  of  the  family.  Both 
usages  found  expression  among  the  Rajpoots.  The 
dead  man  was  burnt  according  to  the  Aryan  fashion ; 
hut  the  living  widow  was  burnt  with  him  in  order 
that  she  might  accompany  her  husband  to  the  world 
of  spirits. 

The  rite  of  Satf,  as  practised  by  the  Rajpoots,  Jggjsg"11 
^y  thus  be  described  as  a  Scythian  usage  modified  iSRZSSHS? 
ty  Aryan  culture.     The  bodies,  dead  and  living, 

*  See  Herodotus,  ir.  71.  The  same  idea  finds  expression  in  an  episode  of  the 
^  Bharata.  See  History,  toI.  i.,  part  ii.,  Maha  Bharata,  chap.  ix.  The 
^nation  of  whether  the  Scythians  were  of  Aryan  origin  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
888  BawUoson's  Herodotus,  Book  IV.,  Appendix,  Essay  II.,  Ethnography  of 
Eur°peaa  Scyth*. 
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chapter  ii.  an  exclusive  and  hereditary  priest  caste ;  and  much 
of  their  religious  teaching  turns  upon  their  caste 
distinctions. 

SSJS^thS  These  marks  of  difference  between  the  Vedio 

anfcfc^cSte.  Rishis  and  the  Brdhmans  are  all  the  more  worthy 
of  notice,  from  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  neither 
the  Rishis  nor  the  Kshatriyas  entertained  that  respect 
for  the  Brdhmans  which  lias  been  displayed  in  more 
modern  times.  The  Brdhmans  had  undoubtedly 
made  their  way  into  the  Punjab,  whilst  the  Vedic 
Aryans  were  mere  colonists  in  the  land.  But  the 
Rishis  composed  satirical  hymns  against  the  Br&h- 
mans,  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day.  They  compared  the  penances  of  the  BrAhmana 
to  the  torpid  condition  of  frogs  during  the  dry 
season ;  and  they  likened  the  utterances  of  the  Br&h- 
mans  at  their  sacrifices  to  the  croaking  of  the  same 
animals.  They,  moreover,  'ridiculed  the  vows  of 
celibacy  which  were  occasionally  taken  by  Br&hman 
sages,  by  humourous  representations  of  the  com- 
plaints of  neglected  wives.17  The  Kshatriyas,  also, 
who  engaged  the  Brdhmans  to  officiate  as  priests, 
regarded  them  with  a  certain  contempt  as  mere 
mercenary  sacrificers,  who  were  guilty  of  an  un- 
pardonable assumption  if  they  attempted  to  establish 
themselves  on  an  equality  of  position  with  the  mili- 
tary community.18 

SSS1M^,*h"  In  a  subsequent  age,  when  the  primitive  concep- 
tion of  Brahma  became  amplified  into  the  dogmas  of 
a  supreme  spirit,  and  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul, 

17  See  History,  vol.  ii.,  part  v.,  Brahmanic  Period,  chap.  iii. 

18  This  sentiment  is  fully  expressed  by  the  Kshatriyas  who  were  present  at  tfct 
Swayaravara  of  Draupadit  when  they  saw  that  Arjuna  wore  the  garb  of  1 
Brahman.  See  ante,  p.  35.  In  the  Buddhist  code  of  Mann,  the  Brahmans  raik 
below  tbe  Kshatriyas. 
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the  bulk  of  the  Br&hmans  must  have  presented  the  chapter  ii 
same  heterogeneous  character  which  they  still  retain. 
Indeed  it  would  only  have  been  the  more  advanced 
sages   of  the  caste,   the    intellectual   literati,  who 
could  apprehend  and  expound  the  mysteries  of  the 
new  philosophy.     Such  sages  must  have  been  very 
far  removed  above  the  illiterate  priests  of  temple 
and  domestic  life.     They  appeared,  in  fact,  as  the 
pious   few,   who    abstracted    themselves    from    all 
worldly  concerns,  and  dwelt  under  trees  and  groves 
in  the  outskirts  of  towns  and  villages.     Here  their 
ostensible  object  was  to  purge  their  souls  from  all 
earthly  passions ;  to  render  themselves  superior  to 
all  pleasure  and  pain,  and  indifferent  to  all  sensations 
and  emotions;  so  that  after  death  their  purified  spirit 
might  return  to  Brahma.  With  this  view  they  entered 
upon  a  holy  life  of  temperance  and  chastity,  sub- 
sisted on  a  vegetable  diet,  practised  severe  austeri- 
ties, performed  a  daily  religious  ceremonial  and 
sacrifice,  and  mortified  the  flesh  in  every  possible  way. 
Such  were  the  Brdhmans  as  they  appeared  at  the  ad. 
vent  of  Gotama  Buddha  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
They  were  each  attended  by  disciples  to  whom  they 
expounded  all  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  and 
taught  the  various  ways  by  which  the  fervent  wor- 
shipper could  devote  the  whole  energies  of  his  body 
and  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  the  supreme  spirit. 
Many  of  them  were  founders  of  different  schools  of 
metaphysics,  all  tending  to  the  same    conclusion 
although   pursued  through  different   labyrinths   of 
bewildering  thought ;  namely,  that  the  universe  was 
contained   in   the   supreme   spirit;  that   all   living 
beings  were  originally  emanations  from  that  spirit ; 
and  that  all  were  subject  to  the  law  of  transmigra- 
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tAPTgsIL  tions  until  they  were  sufficiently  purified  to  return 
to  the  supreme  spirit  from  whom  they  had  originally 
emanated. 
fJEJjj;^  It  may  now  be  possible  to  apprehend  the  nature 

KdBnh-     of  that  religious  revolution  which  was  aeritatinsr  the 
Hindii  mind  from  a  remote  antiquity.     The  higher 
order  of  sages  were  becoming  famous  throughout" 
the   land   for  their   transcendental    wisdom,   their 
severe  austerities,  their  mystic  sacrifices,  and  their 
profound  contemplations.     Many  of  them  were  per- 
haps  little   better  than  fanatics  or  madmen,  who 
showed  their  indifference  to  pain  by  the  practice  of 
self-torture,  and  their  indifference  to  shame  by  ap- 
pearing in  public  without  a  shred  of  clothing.     But 
sages  and    fanatics    were    alike   regarded   by  the 
credulous  multitude  with  superstitious  awe.     Some 
were  worshipped  as  divine  beings.     Others,  again, 
were  supposed  to  have  acquired  such  vast  super- 
natural powers  by  the  force  of  their  penances  and 
austerities,  that  they  could  compel  even  the  gods  to 
fulfil   their  behests.     Meantime  the   bulk    of   the 
Bnihmans,  the  ordinary  priests  of  every-day  life, 
continued  to  worship  the  old  gods  as  a  means  of 
livelihood ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  professed  Brah- 
man ical  ideas  and  teachings  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
respect,  and  exercising  a  more' powerful  influence 
over  the  masses.     They  appear  to  have  encouraged 
the  belief  that  no  acts  of  merit  were  equal  to  sacri- 
fices and  almsgivings ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
were  supposed  to  perform  penances,  to  engage  in 
the  contemplation  of  the   supremo   spirit,  and  to 
exercise   supernatural   powers.     Thus  the  idea  of 
goodness   and   kindness   became    obscured   by  the 
darkness  of  superstition.     The  religion  of  the  heart 
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LIFE  AND    TEACHINGS   OF   GOT  AM  A  BUDDHA. 

b.c.  623—543. 

The  rise  of  Buddhism  opens  up  an  entirely  new  chapter  hi. 
era  in  the  history  of  religious  development  in  India.  *£J^?f  Bnhm 
The  dogma  of  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul  had 
spent  its  force  in  vain.  It  had  not  eradicated  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  nor  broken  down  the  caste 
system,  nor  overthrown  the  spiritual  domination  of 
the  Brdhmans.  It  had  found  some  expression  in 
the  Brahmanism  of  the  sages,  but  that  also  had 
proved  a  failure.  Wherever  such  Brahmanism 
exercised  any  real  influence  it  had  tended  to  check 
the  play  of  the  affections  by  introducing  a  ritualism 
and  asceticism  which  had  no  moral  meaning  for  the 
masses.  It  had  stripped  the  primitive  religions  of 
^1  the  associations  which  endeared  them  to  mortals, 
and  reduced  them  to  a  creed,  which,  had  it  been 
universally  accepted,  would  have  ignored  the  old 
gods  of  man  and  the  universe,  and  stifled  all  the 
yearnings  and  aspirations  of  common  humanity. 
It  was  consequently  doomed  to  stiffen  into  lifeless 
tonus ;  to  leave  the  vast  populations  of  India  hope- 
lessly sunk  in  a  childish  superstition ;  and  thus  to 
await  the  inevitable  revolution  which  was  to  restore 
the  religion  of  humanity  to  the  world. 
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oHAFrimn.  the  worship  of  deity.  They  dwelt  in  separate  com- 
munities, sometimes  in  hermitages,  and  at  other  times 
in  streets  or  villages  of  their  own.  They  subsisted 
on  such  simple  fare  as  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit ; 
regarding  milk,  butter,  and  curds  as  their  choicest 
delicacies.  Their  whole  time  was  occupied  as  far  as 
might  be  with  religious  worship,  such  as  sacrifice, 
prayer,  penance,  contemplation,  and  sacred  studies; 
and  every  secular  action  of  their  lives,  from  the  cradle  , 
to  the  burning  ground,  from  the  moment  of  rising 
in  the  morning  till  the  moment  of  retiring  to  rest 
at  night,  was  governed  by  some  precept  of  purity  or 
worship.  Thus  cleaning  the  teeth  and  rinsing  the 
mouth  were  performed  every  morning,  equally  with 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  according  to  a  strict  and 
minute  set  of  rules;  and  every  meal  was  accompanied 
by  an  offering  or  sacrifice  to  deity.  Such  a  life 
could  only  be  faithfully  carried  out  under  conditions 
of  the  strictest  celibacy.  But  the  Brdhmans  were  a 
hereditary  caste.  It  was  consequently  the  duty  of 
every  Brdhman  to  become  a  husband  and  father,  in 
order  that  he  might  leave  representatives  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  religious  worship. 

5*^/^5 ,n.        The   whole  existence   of  a  Br&hman  was  thus 

the  ideal  life  of 

TiSttiSelit.  mapped  out  into  the  four  periods  of  youth,  manhood, 
hold?!?1186"  middle  age,  and  old  age ;  and  the  mode  of  life 
The  devotee,  suitable  to  each  period  is  elaborately  laid  down  by 
the  Brdhmanical  lawgiver  Manu.19  During  the  first 
period  a  young  Br&hman  lived  in  the  house  of  a  pre- 
ceptor of  his  own  caste,  and  was  taught  all  the  learn- 
ing, ceremonial,  and  moral  and  religious  duties  of  the 
Brahmans ;  and  in  return  for  this  instruction  and 
maintenance  he  rendered  menial  services,  such  as 


*•  See  History,  vol.  i.,  part  v.,  Brahmanic  Period,  chap.  x. 
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to  the  advent  of  Gdtama  Buddha.     It  is  a  land  of  chapter  hi. 
deities,  temples,  and  priests,  which  inspire  a  melan-  Results  of  Bnh. 

'  j-  i  •  mi  -i  rnanism  on  th« 

choly   bordering   on   despair.     The   whole  Indian  p*©^*  <***<*»* 
continent   is  dotted  with  little  sanctuaries,  which 
appear  like  the  sepulchres  of  defunct  gods,  whose 
grotesque  and  distorted  effigies  are  to  be  seen  with- 
in; and  fathers  and  mothers  bow  down  to  these 
idols,  praise  them,  propitiate  them  with  gifts  and 
offerings,  and  invoke  them  for  help  and  prosperity. 
Again,  there  are  temples  of  more  colossal  dimen- 
sions, with  pyramidal  towers  or  cone-shaped  domes 
covered  with  sculptures,  and  surrounded  by  walls, 
court-yards,  and  roofed  passages.    But  all  are  of  the 
same  sepulchral  character.   Some  are  the  receptacles 
of  archaic  gods,  who  are  arrayed  in  jewels  and 
tinsel ;  but  even  these  deities  are  little  better  than 
the  gaudy  mummies  of  a  primeval  age.    The  women 
alone  seem  to  be  fervent  worshippers,  for  the  men 
have  begun  to   groan   beneath  the   oppression   of 
idolatry  and  Brahmanism.     Indeed  the  rapacity  of 
the  temple  priests  is  unbounded,  whilst  their  culture 
is  beneath  contempt.     They  celebrate  their  temple 
:    festivals  like  children  playing  with   dolls.     They 
cany  the  gods  in  procession,  or  induce  the  gaping 
crowd  to  drag  them  along  in  huge  idol  cars;  but 
they  cannot  evoke  those  joyous  outpourings  of  ador- 
ation or  thanksgiving,  which  indicate  the  presence 
of  religious  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers. 
The  excited  mob  cry  aloud  "  victory  "  and  "  glory," 
**  though  their  gods  had  won  great  battles.     The 
Brfhmans  chant  their  mechanical  laudations,  amidst 
the  deafening  noise  of  drums  and  tom-toms.    But  be- 
yond a  passing  effervescence  there  is  rarely  any  real 
enthusiasm  in  such  demonstrations.    Yet  the  Hind  lis 
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existence  and  become  absorbed  in  Brahma. 
The  religious  life  of  the  Bnihmans,  notwithstand- 
ing its  selnsh  isolation  from  other  castes,  is  not  with- 
out its  attractions.     But  they  formed  a  hereditary 
caste,   and  there  is   perhaps   no   institution   more 
demoralizing  to  a  religion  than  a  hereditary  priest- 
hood.  It  excludes  the  men,  who  are  otherwise  fitted 
by  character,  tastes,  and  religious  enthusiasm,  from 
pursuing  a  sacred  calling ;    and  it  admits  a  large 
number    in   whom   the  religious   instinct    is    very 
weak,  and  the  passion  for  wealth  or  power  is  very 
strong.     The  result  of  a  hereditary  priesthood  in 
India  is  that  there  are  but  few  Br&hmans  who  faith- 
fully lead  the  ideal  life  prescribed  by  the  ancient 
sages.    They  are  generally  pharisaically  strict  in  the 
practice  of  all  outward  observances,  through  pride 
of  caste,  and  fear  of  incurring  disrespect ;  but  other- 
wise thev  degenerate  into  mercenaries.  In  the  social 
life  of  the  Uindu  drama,  which  belongs  to  a  later 
period,  they  appear  as  parasites,  jesters,  men  of  the 
world,  and  political   intriguers ;  and  beyond  their 
claims  on  the  score  of  birth,  they  possess  none  of  the 
virtues  or  attributes  which  are  fondly  ascribed  to  the 
ideal  Brahman  of  old. 
§2l5i£u£  The   organization    of   the    Bnihmans  into    an 

ecclesiastical  hierarchy  belongs  to  a  comparatively 
late  period  of  their  history,  and  will  consequently 
be  treated  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  But  there  is 
one  remarkable  institution  associated  with  their  re- 
ligion, which  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  remote 
age,  when  the  dogma  of  the  transmigrations  of  the 
soul  was  as  yet  unknown.  This  was  Satf,  popularly 
known  as  Suttee,  or  the  practice  of  burning  the  living 
widow  with  the  body  of  her  deceased  husband. 
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in  the  family.     The  daughter  is  given  away  whilst  chapter  hi. 

yet  a  girl,  and  condemned  to  live  under  the  eye  of  a 

mother-in-law  ;    and  if  her  husband  dies,  she  is 

doomed  to  perpetual  widowhood.      Thus  amidst 

much  outward  placidity,  dissensions  and  jealousies 

are  frequently  burning  in  the  household.    Too  often 

the  mother  will  not  eat,  the  daughter-in-law  is  in  an 

agony  of  tears,  one  female  will  not  speak,  another 

will  not  move,  and  husbands  and  fathers  are  looking 

on  in  despair. 

But  Buddhism,  as  it  once  flourished  in  India.  Be"1**?' 

'  '  Buddhism  on 

and  as  it  still  flourishes  in  Burma,  has  exercised  a£u9r££ptoof 
very  different  influence  upon  its  millions  of  followers. 
It  is  a  religion  not  of  fear  and  sorrow,  but  of  hope 
i  •Dd  joy.  It  is  a  creed  which  turns  on  the  dogma  of 
the  metempsychosis  in  its  simplest  form ;  that  good- 
ness in  the  present  life  will  ensure  happiness  in  the 
next  life.1  It  is  thus  a  faith  without  gods,  without 
priests,  properly  so-called,  and  without  sacrifices, 
penances,  or  supplications  to  deity.3  Yet  its  votaries 
are  joyous  and  light-hearted,  and  generally  good 
and  benevolent.     Their  pagodas  are  airy  structures 

1  This  definition  of  modern  Buddhism  is  only  applicable  to  the  masses  of  the 
faity  and  not  to  the  monks.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  there  was  as  broad  a 
tirtnction  between  the  religion  of  the  Buddhist  monks  and  that  of  the  Buddhist 
^7,m  there  was  between  the  popular  superstitions  jot  the  Hindu  populations 
ad  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  Brahman  sages. 

1  The  statements  in  the  text  are  sufficiently  accurate,  but  yet  open  to  question. 
h  theory  Buddhism  does  deny  the  existence  of  deity,  and  hence  in  the  bitterness 
of  controversy  Buddhists  are  often  denounced  as  atheists.  Perhaps  Buddhist 
**b  deserve  the  epithet ;  but  they  live  in  an  abstract  world  of  their  own,  apart 
fro*  all  humanity.  It  is,  however,  impossible  .for  the  Buddhist  laity,  who  live  as 
fc*Uads  and  fathers  in  the  world  of  humanity,  to  deny  deity ;  because  all  such 
**Biut  be  practically  conscious  of  the  existence  of  an  unseen  ruler,  as  God  or 
Prorideace,  who  presides  oyer  the  concerns  of  life  and  carries  on  the  government 
°*  the  world;  and  the  dogmas  of  merits  and  demerits,  of  destiny  or  inexorable  law, 
ctaaot  eradicate  a  belief  which  has  become  an  instinct  in  humanity.  Consequently 
toddhiim  does  recognize  the  existence  of  deity,  and  instinctively  supplicates  the 
tutaace  of  divine  beings,  after  a  fashion  that  will  be  indicated  hereafter. 
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chitto  n  were  no  longer  buried,  but  burned.   The  female  was 

no  longer  slaughtered  as  an  unwilling  victim  to  the 

selfish  sensuality  of  a  barbarian.     On  the  contrary, 

she  was  the  widow  of  a  high-souled  Rajpoot ;  the 

reflex  of  his  chivalrous  devotion ;  prepared  to  perish 

with  him  in  order  that  she  might  accompany  her 

deceased  lord  to  a  heaven  of  felicity.21   The  Scythian 

Sati  was  further  modified  by  the  Aryan  worship  of 

fire  and  the  sun.     Agni,  or  fire,  was  the  purifying 

deity.     She  was  not  only  the  domestic  goddess  of 

the  household,  but  the  divine  messenger  that  carried 

the  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  the  purifying  flame  that 

bore  awav  the  widow  and  her  lord  to  the  mansions 

of  the  sun.      In  this  manner  the  horrible  rite,  so 

revolting1  to  civilization  and  humanity,  was  imbued 

\v;:h  an  element  of  the  religion  of  the  affections.    It 

elevated  the  helpless  concubine  into  a  self-sacrificing 

heroine:    the  distracted  widow  into  a  joyful  and 

triumphant    bride.      The  future  of   the    bereaved 

woman  was  no  longer  a  vista  of  shame  and  sorrow. 

She  aseendod  the  pile  as  the  chariot  of  fire  which 

\\,;s  to  earry  her  away  to  the  arms  of  her  glorified 

hiide^iwm  in  the  realms  of  bliss.22 

uw^i^*  **«*'«  ^$  the  riio  which  the  Rajpoot  and  the 

■  \*.-.^x:  *.v-  V>rx,:*r.^  i^r  *:dow*  of  the  deceased  man  were  said  to  dis- 
\»..»v  jk^-.^^i  i>.-r-:y,*,»r*  «  to  «ho  wa*  the  best  beloved,  and  consequently  the 
Vc»:  ,-  ..  ;  ,\*  s>  A,\v.'M»j  b;r  h:»V.ind  v Herodotus,  t.  3).  The  same  idea 
*.-/*»  ,'\\"vm',".!V.'  aw  \  \  ju:/at\  oov.*er*Jtioa  Ktween  the  widows  of  Pandu,  which 
i*  4\k>.w.v«i-.k.>  a  *  .k  i  <.U;:  .i,-«.    S»v  History,  vol.  i..  part  it.,  Maha  Bharata,  chap,  i. 

•-  fa#  *m  !i.-Ai  ».».,» :»,.'o*  of  S.;;*  arv.or.^t  the  Hindus  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Ouvk  mwuu'.s  vi  t>„»  c\vod»:*on  of  Alexander  in  the  fourth  century  before  the 
1'huMun  en.  xSoe  •  */  a  vhajv  n ..  liroek  and  Roman  India.)  The  rite  is  there 
Mid  to  lu\o  been  ad'j-T^l  a*  a  ehtvk  upon  the  women,  who  occasionally  put  a 
husband  to  death  lor  live  »ako  oi  *  younger  lowr.  (Strata,  India,  sect  30.)  The 
liievk  *tory  may  haw  hoeu  b.i>ed  upon  authentic  tradition.  In  the  age  of 
Aiyuu  or  U:ijpoot  conquest,  a  captive  prinoeas  often  became  the  unwilling  wife  of 
her  conqueror  ;  aud  under  such  circumstances  might  be  tempted  to  revenge  the 
affront  by  poiaon  or  the  daggvr. 
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eligion  or  of  benevolence,  the  Buddhist  laity  are  chapter  iil 
lways  ready  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  their 
leans,  and  even  to  make  over  their  cherished  jewels 
nd  ornaments,  if  needs  be.     They  have  no  caste 
istinctions.     They   can  mingle  with  the  utmost 
reedom  amongst  Europeans,  as  well  as  their  own 
ountrymen  of  every  degree,  without  the  slightest 
3ar  of  impurity  or  breach  of  rule.    Their  wives  and 
laughters  are  not  shut  up  as  prisoners  in  the  inner 
partments,  but  are  free  as  air  to  take  their  pleasure 
n  all  occasions  of  merry-making  and  festival ;  and 
ften  they  assume  an  independent  position  in  the 
amily  and  household,  and  gain  a  livelihood   for 
hemselves  or  superintend  the  affairs  of  husbands  or 
athers.     Their  affections  are  not  pent  up  in  little 
lot-beds  of  despotism  as  in  Hindu  households,  but  are 
ieveloped  by  social  intercourse  into  free  and  healthy 
play.   Courting  time  is  an  institution  of  the  country. 
On  any  evening  that  a  damsel  is  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving company,  sho  places  her  lamp  in  her  win- 
dow, and  puts  fresh  flowers  in  her  hair,  and  takes 
her  seat  upon  a  mat.     Meantime  the  young  men  of 
the  village  array  themselves  in  their  best,  and  pay  a 
round  of  visits  to  the  houses  where  they  see  that  a 
lamp  is  burning.     In  this  manner  attachments  are 
formed;  and  instead  of  arbitrary  unions  between 
boys  and  girls,  there  are  marriages  of  affection  be- 
tween young  women  and  young  men,  in  which 
neither  parents  nor  priests  have  voice  or  concern. 

The  cradle  of  Buddhism,  however,  was  not  in  S™11*0' B?d* 

'  '  dhism  in  eastern 

Burma,  but  in  India.     It  did  not  originate  in  the  Hindu,tan- 
IHmjab,  or  land  of  Vedic  Rishis;  nor  in  western 
Hindustan,  or  land  of  the  Brdhmans ;  but  in  the 
legion  further  to  the  eastward,  corresponding  to 
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CSa?"!TK  XI-         *"  *    SuiL  Z  phi  the  rise  inic  that  moatk  my  mother**,  with  which  she  vtf 

■      v«iu.  ir  pil  id*  up:  iifroer.  nerur.  her  on'r  wealth,  her  boy? 

"  i.   >naL  1  n-ar  ra  n«  nc  ihr  head  of  Her,  and  place  the  firebrand  witk 
uxfiinrhxcr  uanC  uni  mracT  cyi  ■_  who  softly  noted  me,  pressed  her  face  to  mine, 

MhL  CilirL  mf  <iTT  Xl£T  JSfIL  * 

-  f.  5.irv»w  itr  irr  mazber  kindia  the  fire,  deep  within,  and  I  too  have  kindled 
Uf  in      >rt-  x;  hum*    i:  burnt  ' 

-  7.  I:  hum*  Ii  bin*  t;  ashe» — Ala* ' — the  hind  which  soothed  me,  and 
yssrvc  nw.  and  iri  mi  w-  icuoerJT  ihai  its  touch  would  not  hare  frightened  awaj 
Urt  timiL  lard  ' 

♦f  It  «hf  ashes  urw  :  Hath  she  come  already  to  thy  feet,  0  Sin.' 
Kiui  *in.  rr crmnrc  razmr  nx.  the*,  rripiriac.  fonronen  me,  her  son  ? 

*■  i  Sht  wa*  enrvilif  :  Sbt  voiced  it  the  wit  !  She  was  here  bat  Tester- 
crv  T"*  ci t  bnm«L  b?r;ron  ashes '.  Cumt  all.  nnlamenting,  sprinkle  milk, 
aii  »  r*  Sr^A  *  r;ni 

TrttsiiBrt  ry  ihi  Lrr.  G.  T\  Tcpt.  See  Dubois*  description  of  the  peeps) 
of  ,nn-.i.  t.  XI.  i«c-iuat.    Xacm  1561 
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was  bounded  by  the  Himalayas ;  and  on  the  south  chapter  in. 
by  an  extension  of  the  line  of  the  Nerbudda  river  in 
in  easterly  direction  along  the  edge  of  the  jungle  of 
jrondwana.  The  scene  of  Gotama's  life  and  labours 
Bras  thus  an  irregular  square,  which  was  divided 
amongst  four  kingdoms.  In  the  northern  half  were 
the  kingdoms  of  Kosala  or  Oude,  and  Mithila  or 
Tirhoot;  in  the  southern  half  were  the  kingdoms 
af  Varanasi  or  Benares,  and  Magadha  or  Behar.* 
Lower  Bengal,  or  the  country  eastward  of  Magadha, 
was  wholly  unknown,  or  only  noticed  by  the  name 
of  Vanga.  In  the  time  of  Buddha,  neither  of  these 
four  kingdoms  exercised  the  authority  of  a  lord- 
paramount  or  suzerain  ;  but  at  a  subsequent  period 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Rajas  of  Magadha  established 
an  imperial  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  India. 

The  origin  of  Gotama  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  §522 ft«m 
According  to  the  legend  of  his  life  he  was  descended  ^£fo?KaPu*. 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  of  the  Surya-vansa,  or 
children  of  the  sun,  who  reigned  as  Chakra-varttas, 
or  lords-paramount  of  India,  from  time  immemorial. 
But  a  tradition  has  been  preserved  in  the  legend, 
which  disposes  of  these  high  pretensions.  The 
fcther  of  Gotama  was  Raja  of  Kapila ;  his  mother 
*as  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Koli.  Kapila  was  a 
mere  off-shoot  of  the  royal  house  of  Kosala,  or  Oude ; 
whibt  Koli  was  a  similar  offshoot  of  the  royal  house 

faaingham  refers  to  the  lower  Doab,  immediately  to  the  west  of  Pray&ga  or 
ISibbtd. 

1  The  political  geography  of  Hindustan  can  only  be  indicated  in  the  most 
focal  terms.  Wars  and  rerolutions  seem  to  have  been  the  normal  condition  of 
fc  ancient  gOTernments,  and  to  have  continually  led  to  large  territorial  changes, 
*eb  at  the  subyersion  of  old  kingdoms  and  foundation  of  new  states,  which  no 
geographer  can  follow  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  time  of  G6toma,  the 
frttt  kingdom  of  Oude  or  Kosala  certainly  included  that  of  Benares ;  whilst 
Mithila  was  probably  included  in  that  of  Vaisali,  which  was  situated  immediately 
to  the  north  of  Magadha,  and  was  ultimately  conquered  by  Magadha. 
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chapter  in.  Such  phases  of  quiescence  are  by  no  means  un- 
SSJgJJ1"^  frequent  in  the  history  of  religious  development, 
oeededbjreroit  jn  rea|jty  t]ie  currents  of  spiritual  thought  are  ever 

flowing  and  ever  intermingling ;  but  sometimes  one 
.or  other  may  seem  to  stagnate  for  awhile,  and  harden 
into  a  material  creed  and. formula  which  will  last  for 
generations.  Finality,  however,  is  impossible.  The 
hardening  is  only  on  the  surface.  Beneath  the 
upper  strata  of  outward  rites  and  observances,  the 
elements  of  faith  and  worship,  new  and  old,  are 
seething  like  burning  lava,  until  at  last  they  assume 
a  spiritual  life,  and  burst  through  the  crust  of  con- 
ventional belief,  and  create  what  the  world  calls  a 
reformation  or  revolution.  Sometimes  the  new 
movement  is  the  revolt  of  humanity  against  an 
effete  superstition,  proclaimed  by  an  earnest  and 
self-denying  apostle.  But  not  unfrequently  it  is 
the  re-action  of  the  religious  sentiment  against  a 
common-place  humanity ;  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
old  gods  and  old  worship  in  new  and  more  spiritual 
forms,  in  order  to  arouse  the  world  from  a  selfish 
and  materialistic  torpor.  A  type  of  either  revolu- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  ancient  India. 
The  advent  of  Gotama  Buddha  was  the  revolt  of 
humanity  against  the  superstition  of  the  Brdhman 
priest  and  asceticism  of  the  Br&hman  sage.  The 
Brahmanical  revival  was  the  rehabilitation  of  the  old 
gods  against  the  lifeless  indifference  of  the  Buddhist 
monk,  and  the  general  growth  of  luxury  and  ease. 

The  revolt  of  Buddhism  against  Brahmanism  is 
only  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  results  of  both  systems.  The  India  of  the 
present  day  presents  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  must  have  distinguished  ancient  India  prior 
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"  After  this  Priyd  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  chapter  m. 
her  brothers  took  her  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Rohini ;  and  she  dwelt  there  and  took  up  her  abode 
in  a  cave. 

"Meantime  a  Raja  of  Benares,  named  Rdma, 
was  in  like  manner  afflicted  with  leprosy ;  and  he 
abandoned  his  throne  to  his  son,  and  went  into  the 
jungle  where  Priyd  was  dwelling,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  hollow  of  a  koli  tree ;  and  the  leaves 
and  bark  of  that  tree  cured  him  of  his  leprosy.  One 
day  he  heard  the  roaring  of  a  tiger,  and  the  scream- 
ing of  a  woman ;  and  he  went  to  the  spot,  and  saw 
that  the  tiger  had  fled,  and  that  Priyd  was  half  dead 
with  terror.  So  he  brought  Priyd  to  his  hiding- 
place  in  the  Koli  tree,  and  cured  her  of  her  leprosy ; 
and  she  became  his  wife  and  bore  many  sons,  and 
they  were  henceforth  known  as  the  Koli  princes. 

"When  the  Koli  princes  were  grown  they 
desired  to  marry  the  daughters  of  the  Sdkya  princes 
of  Kapila ;  but  the  Sdkya  princes  refused  them.8 
Now  the  custom  was  for  the  damsels  of  Kapila  to  go 
down  to  the  river  Rohini  to  bathe ;  and  the  Koli 
princes  met  them  there,  and  led  them  away,  and 
made  them  their  wives.9  Then  the  princes  of  Ka- 
pila became  reconciled  to  the  princes  of  Koli ;  and 


fcpty  vhieh  was  taught  by  Kapila.  Bat  Buddhism  is  the  natural  development  of 
Wits  culture  generally.  See  Professor  Max  Miiller's  remarks  on  this  subject. 
Cftipfrom  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  i.  Art.  Buddhism. 

1  According  to  the  legend  the  S&kya  princes  refused  to  give  their  daughters 
i»  marriage  to  the  Koli  princes,  because  the  latter  had  been  born  in  the  hollow  of 
1  tot*  Here,  again,  a  mythic  interpretation  has  been  inserted  to  conceal  a  disa- 
pwible  troth.  The  real  reason  for  the  refusal  probably  lay  in  the  leprosy  of  the 
I*wtii  of  the  princes. 

9  This  tradition  resembles  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  establishment  of 
fturisge  relations  between  the  young  men  of  Scythia  and  the  Amazonian  dam- 
■*t  Herod.  It.  110—117. 
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chapter  in.  are  essentially  a  religious  people.     They  tell  their 
beads   and  repeat  their   prayers.      The  poor  are 
always  ready  with  their  simple  offerings  to  the 
gods  and  their  gifts  to  the  priests.     The  rich  will 
exhaust  their  means  in  constructing  temples,  tanks, 
wells,  resting-places  for  travellers,  and  battling  step* 
on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  or  in  feasting  a  crowd  of 
mendicant   Br&hmans    and    presenting    them  with 
clothes  and  money.     But  their  religious  life,  so  far 
as  it  finds  expression,  is  one  of  inflated  ostentation, 
accompanied  by  settled  gloom.     Whether  on  pil- 
grimage to  sacred  shrines,  or  gathered  together  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  at  the  great  religious  fairs, 
or  sacrificing  to  the  village  gods  with  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  flags  and  garlands,  the  people  of  India 
seem  on  most  occasions  to  take  their  pleasures  with 
sadness  of  heart.     By  the  favour  of  the  gods  they 
may  hope  to  obtain  heaven ;  but  by  the  anger  of  : 
tho  gods  they  may  be  condemned  to  the  torments  of 
hoi  I.     They  give  apparent  vent  to  great  rejoicings 
on  such  occasions  as  a  marriage  ceremony  or  tho 
birth  of  a  son ;  but  in  their  inmost  hearts  they  are 
lamenting  over  a  lavish  expenditure  forced  upon  them 
bv  tho  tvrannv  of  custom,  which  reduces  them  to 
poverty  for  the  rest  of  their  days.    They  are  virtuous 
and  contented,  but  their  aspirations  are  stifled  by 
priestly  repression,  and  their  contentment  is  little 
bettor  than  a  helpless  resignation  to  their  destiny. 
Their  family  u flections  are  as  strong  as  elsewhere, 
but  from  tho  cradle  to  tho  burning  ground  they  are 
hemmed  around  with  caste  rules,  religious  observ- 
ances, and  Brahmanical  exactions.     The  women  are 
kept  in  seclusion  and  dependence.     The  son  is  mar- 
ried whilst  yet  a  boy,  and  brings  his  wife  to  reside 
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named  Nan  da,  who  occupies  an  important  place  in  chapter  iil 
later  Buddhist  history.12 

Gotama  was  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind  from  his  *SSSo^  or 
childhood.     Like  most  men  who  are  destined  to  be-  G*Um*- 
come  religious  teachers,  he  appears  to  have  been  at 
once  thoughtful,  melancholy,  and  imbued  with  deep 
sympathies   for  suffering    humanity.      Indeed   the 
pain  and  affliction  to  which  all  mankind  are  more  or 
less  subject,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
ideas  that  dawned  upon  man.     Herodotus  has  de- 
scribed  a   Thracian   tribe,   who   mourned  when  a 
child  was  born,  and  rejoiced  when  an   individual 
died ;  and  this  idea  seems  to  have  been  early  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  Gotama,  but  further  de- 
veloped by  the  dogma  of  the  endless  transmigrations 
of  the  soul,  which  he  learnt  from  the  Br&hmans. 
Thus  elements  of  religious  thought  were  possibly 
working  in  his  soul  respecting  the  hard  and  inex- 
orable destiny  of  humanity,  that  were  calculated  to 
fill  him  with  religious  despair.     As  the  boy  grew 
older  he  became  so  sad  and  serious  that  his  father 
grew  alarmed  lest    he  should    abandon   his  high 

11  There  is  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  main  incidents  in  the  life  of 

Gftanu.    There  is  a  general  conformity  in  all  the  traditions  that  have  been 

totrred  that  possess  any  claim  to  authenticity ;  whether  in  Thibet  to  the  north- 

*«nl  of  the  Himalayan  mountains ;  or  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  to  the  sonth  of 

Peninsular  India ;  or  in  Burma  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  There  are,  how- 

ttfer,  considerable  differences  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  supernatural 

details,  which  hare  been  introduced  by  pious-  monks  and  miracle-mongers  of  a 

itter  date ;  but  they  hare  been  mostly  passed  oyer  in  the  present  work  as  devoid 

°f  all  historical  value.    Their  general  character  will  be  found  indicated  at  the 

Conclusion  of  the  present  chapter.    They  are  narrated  in  Bishop  Bigandet's  Life 

or  Legend  of  Gaudama,  based  on  Burmese  authorities,  Rangoon,  1866 ;  and  in 

hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism,  based  on  Singhalese  authorities.    See  also  the 

Torks  of  Burnouf  and  St  Hilaire. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  writers,  and  by  Christian  missionaries  amongst 
the  number,  that  many  details  in  the  life  of  66tama  Buddha  coincide  with  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Christ  This  point  will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  dealing  with 
the  life  of  G6tama  as  a  whole. 
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chapter  in.  of  Varanasi,  or  Benares.  These  two  little  princi- 
palities were  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Oude, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Rohini;  but  every 
trace  of  their  sites  has  passed  away,  and  the  names 
of  Kapila,  Koli,  and  the  river  Rohini  are  unknown 
to  modern  geography.5 

The  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  two  settlements 
may  be  related  as  follows  : — 

^SffSP^J^       "  In  days  of  old  there  was  a  famous  Raja  of 
ptim  and  Koii.    j£0SQ\a^  named  Iksw&ku ;  and  he  had  four  sons  and 

five  daughters.  When  he  was  old  he  married  a 
young  damsel,  and  she  bore  him  a  son ;  and  he  so 
loved  her  that  he  made  her  son  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  Raj,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  elder  brethren. 
Then  the  four  elder  brethren  departed  out  of  their 
father's  house,  and  took  their  five  sisters  with  them; 
and  they  journeyed  towards  the  north  until  they 
came  to  the  river  Rohini.  And  they  founded  a 
settlement  there,  and  named  it  Kapila ;  and  they 
set  aside  their  elder  sister  Priyd  to  be  queen-mother, 
and  took  their  other  sisters  to  be  their  wives.6  Ani 
they  had  many  sons  and  many  daughters ;  and  their 
sons  were  henceforth  known  as  the  S&kya  princes.1 

*  Fa-hian  visited  Kapila  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  and  found  it  a  vast  aoH— ' 
tude.    Travels,  chap.  xxii.    Hiouen-Thsang's  account  is  much  the  same. 

6  Professor  Weber  of  Berlin  has  already  pointed  out  the  connection  between* 
this  legend  and  that  of  the  exile  of  Kama. — Weber  on  the  B&mayana,  translate*! 
by  Boyd.    Bombay,  1873. 

1  A  myth  has  been  introduced  into  the  original  legend  to  soften  the  horror  wifcl* 
'which  such  incestuous  marriages  were  subsequently  regarded.  A  sage,  named* 
Kapila,  is  said  to  have  been  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  hare  directed 
the  brethren  to  marry  their  sisters,  on  the  condition  that  they  took  half-sisters  only* 
that  is,  daughters  of  their  father,  but  not  of  their  respective  mothers.  The  Singhsv* 
lese  version  of  the  legend  betrays  the  fact  that  they  were  all  children  of  one  mother* 
named  Hattha.  (Mahawanso  Tfka,  quoted  by  Turnour,  Introd.  p.  xxxv.;  Hardy** 
Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  130.)  Professor  Wilson  was  of  opinion  that  the  city  of 
Kapila,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  birthplace  of  G6tama,  was  only  called  so  i* 
after-years  because  Buddhism  was  borrowed  from  the  Sankhya  system  of  philo* 
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€€  After  this  Priyd  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  chapter  in. 
her  brothers  took  her  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Rohini ;  and  she  dwelt  there  and  took  up  her  abode 
in  a  cave. 

"Meantime  a  Raja  of  Benares,  named  Rdma, 
was  in  like  manner  afflicted  with  leprosy ;  and  he 
abandoned  his  throne  to  his  son,  and  went  into  the 
jangle  where  Priyd  was  dwelling,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  hollow  of  a  koli  tree ;  and  the  leaves 
and  bark  of  that  tree  cured  him  of  his  leprosy.    One 
day  he  heard  the  roaring  of  a  tiger,  and  the  scream- 
ing of  a  woman ;  and  he  went  to  the  spot,  and  saw 
that  the  tiger  had  fled,  and  that  Priyd  was  half  dead 
with  terror.     So  he  brought  PriyA  to  his  hiding- 
place  in  the  Koli  tree,  and  cured  her  of  her  leprosy ; 
and  she  became  his  wife  and  bore  many  sons,  and 
they  were  henceforth  known  as  the  Koli  princes. 

"When  the  Koli  princes  were  grown  they 
desired  to  marry  the  daughters  of  the  S&kya  princes 
rf  Kapila ;  but  the  Sdkya  princes  refused  them.8 
Now  the  custom  was  for  the  damsels  of  Kapila  to  go 
down  to  the  river  Rohini  to  bathe ;  and  the  Koli 
princes  met  them  there,  and  led  them  away,  and 
made  them  their  wives.9  Then  the  princes  of  Ka- 
pila became  reconciled  to  the  princes  of  Koli ;  and 


"•ky  which  was  taught  by  Kapila.  But  Buddhism  is  the  natural  development  of 
Is&a  culture  generally.  See  Professor  Max  Muller's  remarks  on  this  subject, 
ttptfroin  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  L  Art.  Buddhism. 

1  According  to  the  legend  the  S&kya  princes  refused  to  giro  their  daughters 
faasrriage  to  the  Koli  princes,  because  the  latter  had  been  born  in  the  hollow  of 
I  fen.  Here,  again,  a  mythic  interpretation  has  been  inserted  to  conceal  a  disa- 
fBMtblt  truth.  The  real  reason  for  the  refusal  probably  lay  in  the  leprosy  of  the 
pmti  of  the  princes. 

9  This  tradition  resembles  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  establishment  of 
■vriage  relations  between  the  young  men  of  Scythia  and  the  Amazonian  dam* 
•*  Herod,  ir.  110—117. 
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cputkritl  Oude  and  Behar,  where,  however,  the  Brahman  ism 
of  the  sages  had  already  penetrated,  and  was  ap- 
parently taking  deep  root.  The  surrounding  popula- 
tion may  have  included  poetical  Aryans  worshipping 
the  deified  elements  of  the  universe ;  but  the  masses 
seem  to  have  adopted  a  religion  which  was  based 
on  the  mysteries  of  death  and  reproduction;   and 
they  were  largely  influenced  by  a  lower  order  of 
religious  teachers  known  as  Yogis,  who  combined 
a  gloomy  fanaticism  with  mystic  rites  and  pain- 
ful   austerities.      The  higher  phases   of    religious 
thought  were  becoming  more  and  more   abstract 
from   humanity;    and  meantime   luxury  and  sen- 
suality were  prevailing  in  all  the  cities.     Such  an 
anomaly  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  progress  of 
civilization.     Brahmanism  in  its  more  spiritual  form 
was   doubtless    only  a  reaction  from   the  general 
corruption  of  the  materialistic  religion.     Volupta* 
aries,  surfeited  with  pleasure,  turned  to  asceticism 
for  relief.     But  such  Brahmanism  could  only  have 
imparted  consolation  to  the  few,  and  could  never 
have  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  common  humanity; 
and  thus  a  large  portion  of  the  community  were 
prepared  to  accept  the  religion  of  Gotama  Buddha, 
which   was    based    upon    the    affections,   and  the 
affections  alone. 

8pTOf^?Ji  The  teaching  of  Gotama  Buddha  was  confined 

llmluhlst  India  © 

»r,iUuU,Iaftl  to  eastern  Hindustan,  and  chiefly  to  that  region 
which  lay  between  Praydga  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  Gour  at  the  divergence  of 
thu  Hooghly  and  Ganges.3     On  the  north,  this  area 

*  (lot  tuna  is  Mid  to  have  penetrated  to  the  N&ga  kingdom  of  the  Dekhan,  nl 
e\  en  tu  have  >  uittnl  Ceylon  and  Burma,  hat  these  accounts  appear  to  he  all  myth- 
ical,    lie,  however,  seems  to  have  visited  the  Kosamhi  country,  which  Qeaisftl 
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was  bounded  by  the  Himalayas ;  and  on  the  south  chapter  hi. 
by  an  extension  of  the  line  of  the  Nerbudda  river  in 
an  easterly  direction  along  the  edge  of  the  jungle  of 
Gondwana.  The  scene  of  Gotama's  life  and  labours 
was  thus  an  irregular  square,  which  was  divided 
amongst  four  kingdoms.  In  the  northern  half  were 
the  kingdoms  of  Kosala  or  Oude,  and  Mithila  or 
Tirhoot;  in  the  southern  half  were  the  kingdoms 
of  Varanasi  or  Benares,  and  Magadha  or  Behar.4 
Lower  Bengal,  or  the  country  eastward  of  Magadha, 
was  wholly  unknown,  or  only  noticed  by  the  name 
of  Vanga.  In  the  time  of  Buddha,  neither  of  these 
four  kingdoms  exercised  the  authority  of  a  lord- 
paramount  or  suzerain  ;  but  at  a  subsequent  period 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Rajas  of  Magadha  established 
an  imperial  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  India. 

The  origin  of  Gotama  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  §SK»from 
According  to  the  legend  of  his  life  he  was  descended  SS^fKapu*. 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  of  the  Surya-vansa,  or 
children  of  the  sun,  who  reigned  as  Chakra-varttas, 
or  lords-paramount  of  India,  from  time  immemorial. 
But  a  tradition  has  been  preserved  in  the  legend, 
*hich  disposes   of  these   high   pretensions.      The 
fether  of  Gotama  was  Raja  of  Kapila ;  his  mother 
was  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Koli.     Kapila  was  a 
mere  off-shoot  of  the  royal  house  of  Kosala,  or  Oude ; 
whikt  Koli  was  a  similar  offshoot  of  the  royal  house 

Cwmngium  refers  to  the  lower  Doab,  immediately  to  the  west  of  Pray&ga  or 
liBiMibtd. 

4  The  political  geography  of  Hindustan  can  only  be  indicated  in  the  most 
l*eal  terms.  Wars  and  reTolutions  seem  to  bare  been  the  normal  condition  of 
Hi  *•  orient  goTernments,  and  to  have  continually  led  to  large  territorial  changes, 
•**  M  the  subrersion  of  old  kingdoms  and  foundation  of  new  states,  which  no 
fttgnpher  can  follow  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  time  of  G6tama,  the 
grttt  kingdom  of  Oude  or  Kosala  certainly  included  that  of  Benares ;  whilst 
HitbiU  was  probably  included  in  that  of  Yaisali,  which  was  situated  immediately 
to  tot  north  of  Magadha,  and  was  ultimately  conquered  by  Magadha. 
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chapter  in.  of  Varanasi,  or  Benares.  These  two  little  princi- 
palities were  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Oude, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Rohini;  but  every 
trace  of  their  sites  has  passed  away,  and  the  names 
of  Kapila,  Koli,  and  the  river  Rohini  are  unknown 
to  modern  geography.5 

The  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  two  settlements 
may  be  related  as  follows  : — 
o^^nu.the        "  In  days  of  old  there  was  a  famous  Raja  of 
pti»  and  koil    ]£osaiaj  named  Iksw&ku ;  and  he  had  four  sons  and 

five  daughters.  When  he  was  old  he  married  a 
young  damsel,  and  she  bore  him  a  son ;  and  he  so 
loved  her  that  he  made  her  son  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  Raj,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  elder  brethren. 
Then  the  four  elder  brethren  departed  out  of  their 
father's  house,  and  took  their  five  sisters  with  them; 
and  they  journeyed  towards  the  north  until  they 
came  to  the  river  Rohini.  And  they  founded  a 
settlement  there,  and  named  it  Kapila;  and  they 
set  aside  their  elder  sister  Priyd  to  be  queen-mother, 
and  took  their  other  sisters  to  be  their  wives.6  And 
they  had  many  sons  and  many  daughters ;  and  their 
sons  were  henceforth  known  as  the  S&kya  princes.7 


•  Fa -hi  an  visited  Kapila  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  and  found  it  a  vast  soli- 
tude.   Travels,  chap.  xxii.    Hiouen-Thsang's  account  is  much  the  same. 

•  Professor  Weber  of  Berlin  has  already  pointed  out  the  connection  between 
this  legend  and  that  of  the  exile  of  Kama. — Weber  on  the  Ramayana,  translated 
by  Boyd.     Bombay,  1873. 

7  A  myth  has  been  introduced  into  the  original  legend  to  soften  the  horror  with 
which  such  incestuous  marriages  were  subsequently  regarded.  A  sage,  named 
Kapila,  is  said  to  have  been  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  have  directed 
the  brethren  to  marry  their  sisters,  on  the  condition  that  they  took  half-sisters  only, 
that  is,  daughters  of  their  father,  but  not  of  their  respective  mothers.  The  Singha- 
lese version  of  the  legend  betrays  the  fact  that  they  were  all  children  of  one  mother, 
named  Hattha.  (Mahawanso  Tfka,  quoted  by  Turnour,  IntrocL  p.  xxxr.;  Hardy's 
Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  130.)  Professor  Wilson  was  of  opinion  that  the  city  of 
Kapila,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  birthplace  of  G6taraa,  was  only  called  to  in 
after-years  because  Buddhism  was  borrowed  from  the  Sankhya  system  of  philo* 
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"  After  this  Priyd  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  chapter  m. 
her  brothers  took  her  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Rohini ;  and  she  dwelt  there  and  took  up  her  abode 
in  a  cave. 

"Meantime  a  Raja  of  Benares,  named  Rdma, 
was  in  like  manner  afflicted  with  leprosy ;  and  he 
abandoned  his  throne  to  his  son,  and  went  into  the 
jungle  where  Priyd  was  dwelling,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  hollow  of  a  koli  tree  ;  and  the  leaves 
and  bark  of  that  tree  cured  him  of  his  leprosy.  One 
day  he  heard  the  roaring  of  a  tiger,  and  the  scream- 
ing of  a  woman ;  and  he  went  to  the  spot,  and  saw 
that  the  tiger  had  fled,  and  that  Priyd  was  half  dead 
with  terror.  So  he  brought  Priyd  to  his  hiding- 
place  in  the  Koli  tree,  and  cured  her  of  her  leprosy ; 
and  she  became  his  wife  and  bore  many  sons,  and 
they  were  henceforth  known  as  the  Koli  princes. 

"When  the  Koli  princes  were  grown  they 
desired  to  marry  the  daughters  of  the  S&kya  princes 
of  Kapila;  but  the  Sdkya  princes  refused  them.8 
Now  the  custom  was  for  the  damsels  of  Kapila  to  go 
down  to  the  river  Rohini  to  bathe ;  and  the  Koli 
princes  met  them  there,  and  led  them  away,  and 
made  them  their  wives.9  Then  the  princes  of  Ka- 
pila became  reconciled  to  the  princes  of  Koli ;  and 


eophy  which  was  taught  by  Kapila.  But  Buddhism  is  the  natural  development  of 
latin  culture  generally.  See  Professor  Max  Muller's  remarks  on  this  subject. 
Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  toI.  i.  Art.  Buddhism. 

•  According  to  the  legend  the  Sakya  princes  refused  to  gire  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  Koli  princes,  because  the  latter  had  been  born  in  the  hollow  of 
a  tree.  Here,  again,  a  mythic  interpretation  has  been  inserted  to  conceal  a  disa- 
greeable truth.  The  real  reason  for  the  refusal  probably  lay  in  the  leprosy  of  the 
parents  of  the  princes. 

•  This  tradition  resembles  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  establishment  of 
marriage  relations  between  the  young  men  of  Scythia  and  the  Amazonian  dam- 
sels.   Herod,  if.  110—117. 
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chapter  in.  of  Varanasi,  or  Benares.  These  two  little  princi- 
palities were  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Oude, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Rohini;  but  every 
trace  of  their  sites  has  passed  away,  and  the  names 
of  Kapila,  Koli,  and  the  river  Rohini  are  unknown 
to  modern  geography.5 

The  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  two  settlements 
may  be  related  as  follows  : — 

o^^K*.the        "  In  days  of  old  there  was  a  famous  Raja  of 
pti»  and  Koii.    j£osaia^  named  Iksw&ku ;  and  he  had  four  sons  and 

five  daughters.  When  he  was  old  he  married  a 
young  damsel,  and  she  bore  him  a  son ;  and  he  so 
loved  her  that  he  made  her  son  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  Raj,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  elder  brethren. 
Then  the  four  elder  brethren  departed  out  of  their 
father's  house,  and  took  their  five  sisters  with  them; 
and  they  journeyed  towards  the  north  until  they 
came  to  the  river  Rohini.  And  they  founded  a 
settlement  there,  and  named  it  Kapila;  and  they 
set  aside  their  elder  sister  Priyd  to  be  queen-mother, 
and  took  their  other  sisters  to  be  their  wives.6  And 
they  had  many  sons  and  many  daughters ;  and  their 
sons  were  henceforth  known  as  the  S&kya  princes.7 

*  Fa-hian  visited  Kapila  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  and  found  it  a  vast  soli- 
tude.   Travels,  chap.  xxii.    Hiouen-Thsang's  account  is  much  the  same. 

6  Professor  Weber  of  Berlin  has  already  pointed  out  the  connection  between 
this  legend  and  that  of  the  exile  of  Kama. — Weber  on  the  B&mayana,  translated 
by  Boyd.     Bombay,  1873. 

7  A  myth  has  been  introduced  into  the  original  legend  to  soften  the  horror  wiA 
'which  such  incestuous  marriages  were  subsequently  regarded.  A  sage,  named 
Kapila,  is  said  to  have  been  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  have  directed 
the  brethren  to  marry  their  sisters,  on  the  condition  that  they  took  half-sisters  onlft 
that  is,  daughters  of  their  father,  but  not  of  their  respective  mothers.  The  Singha- 
lese version  of  the  legend  betrays  the  fact  that  they  were  all  children  of  one  mother, 
named  Hattha.  (Mahawanso  Tfka,  quoted  by  Tumour,  Introd.  p.  xxxv.;  Hardy*! 
Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  130.)  Professor  Wilson  was  of  opinion  that  the  city  of 
Kapila,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  birthplace  of  G6tama,  was  only  called  so  is 
after-years  because  Buddhism  was  borrowed  from  the  Sankhya  system  of  philo* 
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"  After  this  Priyd  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  chapter  in. 
ier  brothers  took  her  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Rohini ;  and  she  dwelt  there  and  took  up  her  abode 
in  a  cave. 

"Meantime  a  Raja  of  Benares,  named  Rdma, 
was  in  like  manner  afflicted  with  leprosy ;  and  he 
abandoned  his  throne  to  his  son,  and  went  into  the 
jungle  where  Priyd  was  dwelling,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  hollow  of  a  koli  tree  ;  and  the  leaves 
and  bark  of  that  tree  cured  him  of  his  leprosy.    One 
day  he  heard  the  roaring  of  a  tiger,  and  the  scream- 
ing of  a  woman ;  and  he  went  to  the  spot,  and  saw 
that  the  tiger  had  fled,  and  that  Priyd  was  half  dead 
with  terror.     So  he  brought  Priyd  to   his  hiding- 
place  in  the  Koli  tree,  and  cured  her  of  her  leprosy ; 
and  she  became  his  wife  and  bore  many  sons,  and 
they  were  henceforth  known  as  the  Koli  princes. 

"When  the  Koli  princes  were  grown  they 
desired  to  marry  the  daughters  of  the  S&kya  princes 
of  Kapila ;  but  the  Sdkya  princes  refused  them.8 
Now  the  custom  was  for  the  damsels  of  Kapila  to  go 
down  to  the  river  Rohini  to  bathe ;  and  the  Koli 
princes  met  them  there,  and  led  them  away,  and 
made  them  their  wives.9  Then  the  princes  of  Ka- 
pila became  reconciled  to  the  princes  of  Koli ;  and 


*phy  which  was  taught  by  Kapila.  Bat  Buddhism  is  the  natural  development  of 
Iadiii  culture  generally.  See  Professor  Max  M tiller's  remarks  on  this  subject. 
Cty»from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  L  Art.  Buddhism. 

1  According  to  the  legend  the  Sakya  princes  refused  to  give  their  daughters 
a  marriage  to  the  Koli  princes,  because  the  latter  had  been  born  in  the  hollow  of 
*ta.  Here,  again,  a  mythic  interpretation  has  been  inserted  to  conceal  a  disa- 
PKtble  truth.  The  real  reason  for  the  refusal  probably  lay  in  the  leprosy  of  the 
Hwnts  of  the  princes. 

1  This  tradition  resembles  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  establishment  of 
*ttriage  relations  between  the  young  men  of  Scythia  and  the  Amazonian  dam- 
*k  Herod.  W.  110—117. 
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chaptbb  in  from  that  day  the  family  of  Koli  intermarried  with 
the  S&kya  family  of  Kapila." 

iDMifooumar-        This  tradition  is  a  valuable  relic   of  antiquity. 

84£7»  prince*  rpjie  marriages  0f  the  S&kyas  to  their  sisters  cannot 
be  accepted  as  an  isolated  fact,  but  was  an  estab- 
lished usage  like  the  polyandry  of  the  old  Vedic 
Aryan  colonists.  To  this  day  it  is  practised  by 
the  Kshatriya  kings  and  princes  of  upper  Burma. 
It  was,  however,  regarded  with  the  utmost  detesta- 
tion by  Brahmanical  law ;  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  during  the  later  antagonisms  between  Brah- 
manism  and  Buddhism  the  reproach  was  not  forgot- 
ten. In  the  present  day  the  insinuation  of  such  a 
crime  has  been  converted  into  one  of  the  foulest 
terms  of  abuse  in  all  Bengal.10 

ggfrjfPfc,  Gotama,  of  the  family  of  S&kyas,  is  commonly 

supposed  to  have  been  born  B.C.  623. u  His  father 
Suddhodana  was  Raja  of  Kapila,  and  had  married 
two  sisters  of  the  house  of  Koli.  Mayd,  the  elder, 
gave  birth  to  Gotama,  and  died  seven  days  after- 
wards.    Prajapatf,  the  younger,  gave  birth  to  a  son 


10  The  sons  of  the  king  of  Burma  marry  their  half-sisters.  The  first  wife  of 
the  king  is  generally  either  a  sister  or  a  half-sister.  The  eldest  sister  is  compelled 
to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  so  long  as  her  parents  are  alive,  in  order  that  she  may 
be  treated  as  queen -mother.  A  similar  practice  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient 
kings  of  Persia,  who  were  probably  descended  from  a  cognate  stock.  See  Big* 
andet's  Life  of  Gaudama,  p.  1 1,  note.  The  practice  of  marriages  between  such  close 
relations  is  said  to  have  been  followed  to  insure  purity  of  blood.  The  line  of  in- 
heritance in  the  Malabar  country  is  not  to  a  son,  whose  paternity  might  be  doubt- 
ful, but  to  the  son  of  a  sister.  Strange  to  say,  a  similar  incestuous  union  ap- 
pears in  the  legend  of  Krishna.     See  History,  vol.  i.,  part  ii.,  Man  a  Bh&rata, 

chap.  v. 

11  The  date  of  the  birth  of  G6tama  is  very  uncertain.  The  question  is  tally 
discussed  in  Max  M  tiller's  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  pages  263  —  273. 
According  to  the  Singhalese  era  his  death  took  place  in  the  year  643  B.C.,  after  a 
mortal  career  of  eighty  years.  This  date  is  accepted  by  Professor  Lassen ;  but 
it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  it  may  be  easily  shifted  to  an  earlier  or  later 
period. 
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named  Nan  da,  who  occupies  an  important  place  in  chapter  in 
later  Buddhist  history.12 

Gotama  was  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind  from  his  2SSSS^  or 
childhood.     Like  most  men  who  are  destined  to  be-  Q6UmM' 
come  religious  teachers,  he  appears  to  have  been  at 
once  thoughtful,  melancholy,  and  imbued  with  deep 
sympathies   for  suffering    humanity.      Indeed  the 
pain  and  affliction  to  which  all  mankind  are  more  or 
less  subject,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
ideas  that  dawned  upon  man.     Herodotus  has  de- 
scribed a   Thracian   tribe,   who   mourned  when  a 
child  was  born,  and  rejoiced  when  an   individual 
died;  and  this  idea  seems  to  have  been  early  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  Gotama,  but  further  de- 
veloped by  the  dogma  of  the  endless  transmigrations 
of  the  soul,  which  he  learnt  from  the  Br&hmans. 
Thus  elements  of  religious  thought  were  possibly 
working  in  his  soul  respecting  the  hard  and  inex- 
orahle  destiny  of  humanity,  that  were  calculated  to 
fill  him  with  religious  despair.     As  the  boy  grew 
older  he  became  so  sad  and  serious  that  his  father 
grew  alarmed  lest    he  should    abandon   his  high 

11  There  is  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  main  incidents  in  the  life  of 

wtaa.    There  is  a  general  conformity  in  all  the  traditions  that  have  been 

Furred  that  possess  any  claim  to  authenticity ;  whether  in  Thibet  to  the  north- 

v*ri  of  the  Himalayan  mountains ;  or  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  to  the  south  of 

Rainsalsx  India ;  or  in  Burma  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  There  are,  how- 

***.  considerable  differences  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  supernatural 

(*et*ili,  which  hare  been  introduced  by  pious-  monks  and  miracle-mongers  of  a 

kfcr  date ;  but  they  have  been  mostly  passed  oyer  in  the  present  work  as  devoid 

°f  all  historical  value.    Their  general  character  will  be  found  indicated  at  the 

^ociosion  of  the  present  chapter.    They  are  narrated  in  Bishop  Bigandet's  Life 

°f  Legend  of  Gaudama,  based  on  Bnrmese  authorities,  Rangoon,  1866 ;  and  in 

Stanly's  Manual  of  Buddhism,  based  on  Singhalese  authorities.    See  also  the 

works  of  Burnouf  and  St  Hilaire. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  writers,  and  by  Christian  missionaries  amongst 
the  number,  that  many  details  in  the  life  of  66tama  Buddha  coincide  with  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Christ.  This  point  will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  dealing  with 
the  life  of  G6tama  as  a  whole. 
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cHipnm  m.  position,  and  become  a  religious  recluse,  like  the 
Br&hman  sages  who  sat  and  dreamed  away  their 
lives  under  the  trees. 

Sgjy0*  When  Gotama  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  Raja 

Suddhodana  thought  that  marriage  might  divert  the 
young  man's  thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  Accord- 
ingly a  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  Raja  of 
Koli  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Yasodhard.  But 
the  Raja  of  Koli  objected  to  give  his  daughter  to 
such  a  degenerate  Kshatriya.  Gotama,  however, 
soon  proved  that  he  had  by  no  means  neglected  the 
accomplishments  of  his  race,  for  he  distanced  every 
competitor  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and  thus  obtained 
the  fair  prize.  The  marriage  was  duly  celebrated, 
and  for  some  time  Gotama  was  happy  in  the  love 
of  his  beautiful  bride.  Meantime  the  kinsmen  and 
rotainers  of  the  two  royal  houses  of  Kapila  and  Koli 
sent  their  daughters  to  the  palace  to  amuse  the 
young  prince  with  their  various  accomplishments; 
and  it  may  bo  inferred  that  at  this  period  of  his  life 
ho  plunged  into  every  kind  of  pleasure,  until  at  last 
ho  was  oppressed  with  satiety,  and  his  old  melan- 
choly began  to  return.13 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  Gotama  pursued  a 


11  The  sensuality  indicated  in  the  text  is  almost  incredible.  It  is,  however, 
quit*  iu  accordance  with  Kshatriya  usages.  A  custom  somewhat  similar  has 
always  prevailed  amongst  the  Kshatriya  sovereigns  of  Banna,  varying  of  course 
with  the  character  or  temperament  of  the  reigning  king.  Bhodau-pra,  who 
r*ljrned  a.d.  1781  - 1810  over  the  whole  Burman  empire,  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
to  the  Chines*  frontier,  was  unbounded  in  his  zenana  indulgences.  Every 
|ptYt»tiinr  aiul  Sudatory  was  expected  to  send  his  fairest  daughter  or  sister  to  serve 
in  the  palace  as  an  attendant,  or  Royal  Virgin.  If  any  such  damsel  obtained  the 
favour  of  the  king,  she  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  an  inferior  queen,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  apartment  and  slaves  for  her  own  use.  On  the  one  hand, 
she  was  expected  to  promoto  tho  interests  of  her  family  at  court ;  on  the  other, 
she  was  supposed  to  keep  the  king  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
towily  of  her  father  or  brothor. 
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career  of  pleasure.14    During  the  latter  part  of  it  he  chapter  in 
is  said  to  have  successively  beheld  three  different The  «•!?  *•*■ 

.  ror»— old  in, 

objects,  which  inspired  him  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  diSh!* 
miseries  of  existence.  These  objects  were  an  aged 
man,  a  diseased  man,  and  a  dead  man.  This  legend 
need  not  be  interpreted  literally.  Probably  it  is  a 
parable  intended  to  convey  by  three  striking  figures 
a  conception  of  the  evils  which  are  the  common  lot 
of  humanity,— old  age,  disease,  and  death.  The  sight 
of  each  of  these  objects  awoke  a  fresh  train  of  thought 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  prince  ;  and  when  he  had 
seen  them  all,  he  exclaimed  in  the  anguish  of  his 
Boul : — "  Youth,  health,  and  life  itself  are  but  tran- 
sitory dreams ;  they  lead  to  age  and  disease,  and 
they  terminate  in  death  and  corruption."  Reflec- 
tions such  as  these  have  driven  some  men  into  a 
melancholy  madness,  which  has  ended  in  suicide ; 
but  suicide  to  a  believer  in  endless  transmigrations 
is  merely  a  change  from  one  existence  to  another. 
At  this  juncture  Gotama  saw  a  religious  mendicant; 
a  man  who  had  renounced  all  pleasures,  all  desires, 
and  all  affections ;  who  walked  along  with  dignified 
tranquillity,  and  looked  only  upon  the  ground.  The 
sight  of  this  mendicant  enabled  Gotama  to  perceive 
a  way  of  escape  from  the  world,  and  all  its  delusions 
and  sorrows.  He  too  would  abstract  his  mind  from 
all  passion  and  desire,  until  he  should  be  finally 
delivered  from  the  prison  of  endless  transmigrations.15 

14  According  to  the  legend  G6tama  was  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  did 
not  abandon  his  home  and  family  until  he  was  twenty-nine.  This  would  gWe  him 
thirteen  years  of  domestic  happiness.  But,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  Gotama 
abandoned  his  family  the  yery  day  his  only  child  was  born ;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  inferred  that  practically  his  married  life  was  brought  to  a  close  after  a  year  or 
two. 

ls  This  episode,  as  regards  the  appearance  of  a  religious  mendicant,  requires 
some  explanation.    It  endently  applies  to  the  ordinary  mendicant  monk  of  Bud- 


I-5J  Esn-ar  or 


T^i*  Siiea.  zbaz  ot  *S:£c£ng  the  life  of  a  mendi- 
cizn.  be  eu<xl«i  i^aZv  ese&se  mm  the  miseries  of 
effaced;*-  is  sii'i  to  !ut<»  gladdened  the  heart  of 
tee  vociz  pr£z«.  Aecoctfinz  to  the  legend,  each 
c£  sLe  ic-nse  rreo=i:r?r.r  ocje«s  had  struck  liim  with 
s&i&ies5w  and  *:c  e-j^i  occasion  he  had  turned  back 
gloomily  to  hzs  en  apartments.  Bat  the  sight  of 
the  calm  an  I  sibd^i  mendicant  seemed  to  lift  a 
weight  fn?m  his  sooL  He  saw  a  wav  of  deliverance 
from  all  his  cares,  and  instead  of  returning  to  the 
palace*  he  drove  on  to  the  royal  gardens  without 
the  city,  and  passed  the  day  in  pleasure.  In  the 
evening  the  musicians  prepared  to  accompany  him 
in  procession  to  the  palace,  and  he  had  just  taken 
his  seat  in  the  chariot,  when  a  messenger  from  his 
father  brought  the  joyful  tidings  "that  his  wife  Yas- 
odhara  had  given  birth  to  a  son.  The  multitude 
filled  the  air  with  acclamations,  but  he  himself 
began  to  ponder  upon  the  new  tie  which  seemed 
to  bind  him  to  the  world.  He  reached  the  palace 
weary  with  the  events  of  the  day,  and  lay  upon 
his  couch.  A  bevy  of  damsels  danced  and  played 
before  him  according  to  their  wont,  but  he   was 

dhifm,  who,  as  will  be  described  hereafter,  was  seeking  to  escape  from  the  mise- 
ries of  successive  existences  or  transmigrations  into  the  state  of  annihilation 
known  as  Nirvana.  It  would  thus  seem  to  imply  that  Buddhist  mendicant  monks 
existed  in  India  long  before  the  advent  of  GuUma  Buddha.  This  conclusion  if 
highly  probable;  although  religious  mendicancy  is  common  to  other  oriental 
religions,  to  Brahmanism  and  Islam,  as  well  as  to  Buddhism. 

But  the  reputation  of  G6tama  Buddha,  as  the  great  apostle  of  humanity,  does 
not  rest  so  much  upon  his  being  the  founder  of  a  monastic  order ;  for  that  order 
may  have  existed  in  some  form  or  other  for  ages  before  he  was  born ;  but  upon 
his  being  the  teacher  of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  which  springs  from  the  affections, 
in  which  the  happiness  of  mankind,  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  hereafter,  is 
made  to  depend  upon  his  goodness  or  benevolence.  This  fact  has  been  ignored 
by  monastic  writers,  who  sought  only  to  abstract  themselves  from  the  affections 
in  order  to  attain  Nirvana.  A  familiarity  with  the  Buddhist  laity  will  correct 
any  non-apprehension  on  this  point,  especially  when  the  edicts  of  Priyadarsi  are 
taken  into  consideration.    See  infra,  chap.  5. 
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steeled  against  all  their  attractions,  and  soon  fell  chaptkb  in 
into  a  heavy  slumber. 

At  midnight  Gotama  awoke.  The  lamps  were  J^^1^ 
still  burning.  The  damsels  were  sleeping  about  in 
ungainly  attitudes,  open-mouthed,  or  gnashing  their 
teeth.  He  rose  up  in  utter  disgust,  and  ordered  his 
horse  to  be  made  ready.  He  peeped  into  his  wife's 
chamber,  and  saw  his  infant  son  resting  upon  her 
bosom.  He  turned  away  lest  his  resolution  should 
fail  him,  and  descended  the  palace  stairs,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  off  with  only  a  single  attend- 
ant until  he  reached  a  small  stream.  Here  he 
made  over  his  horse  to  his  attendant,  together  with 
his  royal  robes  and  ornaments,  and  sent  them  back 
to  Kapila ;  whilst  he  himself  put  on  the  yellow 
garb  of  a  religious  mendicant,  and  prepared  for  the 
new  life  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 

The  religious  culture  of  Gotama  thus  presents  a  ^J^,^ 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  Mohammed.  One  was  £l&Moham" 
intellectual  and  spiritual ;  the  other  was  sentimental 
and  intensely  human.  The  benevolence  of  Gotama 
took  the  form  of  a  passionate  yearning  to  deliver 
mankind  from  its  hopeless  imprisonment  in  an 
eternity  of  transmigrations  ; 1S  and  according  to  the 
Brahmanical  teaching  of  the  time,  a  life  of  celibacy 
and  mortification  was  the  first  and  all-essential  step 
in  this  direction.  The  pleasures  of  female  society 
were  supposed  to  be  the  most  powerful  obstacles  to 
religious  progress ;  the  deadliest  of  all  the  sins  that 
enthralled  the  soul  in  the  universe  of  the  passions. 

u  Thert  is  tome  obscurity  about  this  early  yearning  of  G6tama  to  deliver 
mankind  from  the  miseries  of  existence.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  belief  of  modern 
Buddhism,  and  finds  expression  in  every  part  of  the  legend  of  the  life  of  Gotama. 
But  it  is  plain  from  the  sequel  that  for  some  years  G6tama  only  sought  to  work 
out  his  own  deliverance. 


ZjP  ssrosar  or  nam. 

Tim  cntare  of  Habanrmed  vm  altogether  different 
rTif  rnnraircini.  of  GracLwas  that  of  deified  humanity; 
HhsrarriL  sue  cnramBBginniae  to  all  who  worshipped 
lira,  nic  vnrtm£  and  jpvenrefiil  towards  all  those 
wii:  Ei8:»i»rr&L  hi*  law*  or  followed  after  other  gods. 
Tit?  ia£fc  -mm  zu*  j;«to  cif  wcanen  was  injurious  to 
"Lit*  *:i£L  n£*vfr  cr;«r*ea  the  mind  of  the  old  Arab 
priciiia.  ^*l  xiit  c:octbt\  the  sympathy  and  com- 
ptuTinnaij:  of  wamsi:  were  the  mainstay  of  his  re- 
£ai  trns  the  Koran  and  polygamy  went  on 

T!be  jtOTdI  of  the  E£?  of  Gotama  is  not  very 
clear  c*  occj^ned.  bm  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
trzcinz  the  several  ssa£»  of  his  religious  develop* 
mem.  At  £rs3  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  kind  of 
pkrcs  ecstasv.  which  mav  have  been  little  more  than 
a  sense  of  freedom.  He  then  made  his  way  to 
Rajagriha,  the  old  metropolis  of  Magadha,  which 
was  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Ganges,  not  far 
from  the  modern  town  of  Behar,  and  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  supposed  site  of  Kapila. 
He  thus  placed  a  distance  of  several  days'  journey 
between  his  father  s  Raj  and  his  new  career ;  pro- 
bably from  a  natural  reluctance  to  commence  the 
life  of  a  religious  mendicant  in  a  country  where  he 
would  be  at  once  recognized.  At  Rajagriha,  some 
rumours  of  his  royal  birth  may  have  accompanied 
him ;  and  henceforth  he  seems  to  have  lost  his 
name  of  G  (5  tarn  a,  and  was  chiefly  known  as  S&kya 
Muni,  or  the  sage  of  the  family  of  Sakyas.  His  life 
of  mendicancy  met  with  a  check  at  the  commence- 
ment. At  Rajagriha  he  carried  his  alms  bowl  from 
house  to  house  for  the  first  time,  and  collected  in 
this  manner  a  quantity  of  broken  victuals;   but 


IT 
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en  he  sat  down  to  his  meal  the  food  appeared  chapter  ni 
coarse  that  he  loathed  the  sight  of  it.     It  was 
noment  of  hard  trial  to  the  religious  enthusiast, 
it  at  length  he  overcame  his  disgust,  and  finished 
is  meal  with  cheerfulness  of  soul.     According  to 
he  legend,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  reflection 
that  the  food  was  at  least  clean  and  pure ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  pangs  of  hunger  con- 
tributed to  this  pious  frame  of  mind.17 

S&kya  Muni  had  thus  escaped  from  the  bondage  Bnhmanicai 
of  the  flesh;  but  the  first  exultations  of  freedom 
▼ere  doubtless  followed  by  a  reaction.  The  mere 
fact  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  prince,  and  had 
assumed  the  life  of  a  beggar,  could  not  have  satisfied 
bis  religious  aspirations;  and  he  would  feel  the 
necessity  for  acquiring  knowledge  from  some  one 
more  advanced  in  spiritual  experience.  At  that 
time  the  only  religious  teachers  in  Hindustan  were 
apparently  Brdhman  sages,  or  preceptors;  and  S&kya 
Muni  was  destined  to  undergo  a  severe  course  of  Brah- 
*_  manual  training,  before  he  finally  appeared  before 
v  the  world  as  a  "Buddha,"  or  enlightener  of  men. 
>  The  conditions  of  such  a  religious  life  in  India  have 
le  been  characterized  by  extreme  simplicity  from  time 
ic  immemorial.  A  would-be  disciple  waited  upon  some 
:e  distinguished  sage,  served  him  in  every  way,  col- 
sd  fected  food  and  alms  for  him,  and  in  return  received 
1?  a  course  of  religious  instruction  which  continued 
-a  day  by  day.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the 
fe        foundations  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  almost 


11  Then  U  one  difficulty  about  this  period  of  G6tama's  career.     He  had  ap- 

~  P*fttuy  bo  means  by  which  to  support  himself  daring  the  lengthy  journey  from 

L£  ASffe  to  Rajagriha.    It  appears,  however,  from  a  later  incident  in  his  life,  that 

m  eirried  away  four  golden  cups  or  vases,  which  belonged  to  him  as  crown  prince, 

*■*         **  thick  wart  ultimately  demanded  by  his  son  Rahula. 
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chapter  in.  the  same.    As  regards  faith,  both  were  reactions 
Diitinctto^be.  froni  the  primitive  religions,  which  were  more  or 
SJSJ'iSdthS8  less  associated  with  feasting.     As  regards  practice, 
thidmolJkIof    both  were  reactions  from  the  unbounded  sensual  in- 
dulgences, which  form  such  a  prominent  feature  in 
ancient  civilization.     Again,  both  had  accepted  the 
dogma  of  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul ;  and  both 
expressed  the  consciousness  of  pain  and  misery,  the 
weariness  of  existence,  the  impatience  of  humanity, 
which  culminated  in  a  longing  to  escape  from  the 
sphere  of  animal  being.     But  the  Brahmanism  of 
the  sages  and  the  Buddhism  of  the  monks  repre- 
sented two  different  stages  of  development.     The 
Brahmanism  of  the  sages,  as  already  seen,  retained 
the  worship  of  deity  although  in  an  abstract  form. 
It  resolved  all  the  gods  of  the  universe  into  the 
supreme   spirit.     It  taught   that   escape   from  the 
chain  of  transmigrations  consisted  in  the  return  of 
the   individual  soul  to  Br&hma;    there   to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  supreme  spirit,  or  to  enter  upon  an 
individual  existence  in  the  heaven  of  the  supreme 
spirit;    and  in  either  case  to   enjoy  ineffable  but 
indefinable  felicity.     Finally,  it  declared  that  this 
deliverance  of  the  soul  could  only  be  effected  by 
worship  and  austerities,   and  by  contemplation  of 
the  supreme  spirit  in  its  varied  manifestations,  until 
the  soul  was  prepared  as  it  were  to  form  a  part  of 
the  supreme  spirit.     The  Buddhism  of  the  monks 
had  advanced  much   further.     It  was  a  far   more 
emphatic  expression  of  the  revolt  against  the  old  the- 
ology ;  so  much  so  as  to  amount  to  a  revolt  against 
even  the  higher  forms  of  Brahmanism.     It  rejected 
all   conception  of  supreme  deity.      It  taught  that 
worship  and  austerities,  prayers  and  sacrifices,  were 
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tterly  without  avail ;  that  they  were  powerless  to  chapter  in. 

lodify  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  universe  as  ex- 

ressed  in  the  dogma  of  transmigrations.     It  laid 

own  that  broad  distinction  between  the  general 

lass  of  the  community  and   the  monastic   order, 

etween   the   so-called  ignorant  and  the  so-called 

dse,    which    is  the   essence   of   Buddhism.      The 

^norant,   who   still   clung  to  the  world,"  and  its 

Measures,  and  who  had  no  aspiration  beyond  being 

oorp  again  in  a  happier  birth,  were  assured  that 

they  could  attain   that  object  by  the  practice  of 

goodness  and  benevolence  in   thought,  word,  and 

deed.     But  the  wise,  who  had  been  imbued  with  a 

sense  of  the  evils  and  unrealities  of  life,  and  who 

were  supposed  to  aspire  to  a  deliverance  from  the 

bonds  of  the  flesh,  were  taught  that  there  was  no 

way  of  escape  from  the  hopeless  prison  of  existence 

except  by  a  life  of  celibacy  and  mendicancy,  in 

which  they  could  contemplate  all  the  conditions  of 

animal  life,  all  the  instincts  and  necessities  of  nature, 

until  they  loathed  and  abominated  the  whole.     By 

this  course  of  discipline  the  Buddhist  monk  might 

w?er  every  tie  which  bound  the  soul  to  the  universe 

of  being,  so  that  after  death  it  would  sink  into  that 

everlasting    quiescence   or    annihilation  which    is 

known  as  Nirvana. 

But  these  distinctions  between  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism  were  chiefly  of  a  metaphysical  character. 
Had  they  continued  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow 
area  of  philosophical  speculation,  they  would  per- 
haps have  never  found  expression  in  actual  anta- 
gonism; and  indeed,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
authentic  evidence,  there  was  no  violent  antagonism 

between    Brahmanism   and   Buddhism   until    some 

s 
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chapter  m.  centuries  after  the  advent  of  G<5tama.     The  question 

tft*nStto  of  °^  ^e*ty  or  no  deity,  worship  or  no  worship,  austeri- 
•"•••  ties  or  no  austerities,  would  have  proved  of  little 

moment,  excepting  so  far  as  either  side  might  win 
over  the  popular  support  by  appealing  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment.     But  there  was  one  point  mooted 
by  Buddhism,  which  was  calculated  to  revolutionise 
the  whole  social  system  of  the  Hindus ;  and  which 
in  fact  did  ultimately  succeed  in  dividing  the  Hindti 
world  into  two  hostile  camps.     This  question  was  -| 
the  righteousness  or  otherwise  of  caste;  a  question  j 
which  is  quite  as  important  in  the  present  day  as  it  j 
was  two  thousand  years  ago.  \ 

^h?£2£tl0,  The  caste  system  of  India  is  not  based  upon  an  \ 
^,t6minIndi*  exclusive  descent  as  involving  a  difference  of  rank  ; 
and  culture,  but  upon  an  exclusive  descent  as  in- 
volving purity  of  blood.  In  the  old  materialistic 
religion  which  prevailed  so  largely  in  the  ancient  \ 
world,  and  was  closely  associated  with  sexual  ideas, 
the  maintenance  of  purity  of  blood  was  regarded  as 
a  sacred  duty.  The  individual  had  no  existence 
independent  of  the  family.  Male  or  female,  the  in- 
dividual was  but  a  link  in  the  life  of  the  family; 
and  any  intermixture  of  blood  would  bo  followed 
by  the  separation  of  the  impure  branch  from  the 
parent  stem.  In  a  word,  caste  was  the  religion  of 
the  sexes,  and  as  such  exists  in  India  to  this  day. 
The  dogma  of  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul  was, 
however,  calculated  to  cut  at  the  very  root  of  the 
caste  system.  If  a  man  could  be  born  a  Br&hman 
in  this  life  and  a  Siidra  in  the  next,  the  mainten- 
ance of  caste  purity  was  practically  of  small  import- 
ance. But  the  Br&hmans  never  accepted  the  dogma 
of  the  metempsychosis  in  its  entirety.   Their  position, 
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ie  hereditary  priesthood  of  India,  precluded  them  chapter  in. 

1  abdicating  their  claims  to  form  the  highest 

e,  just  as  it  precluded  them  from  ignoring  the 

ship  of  the  gods.     They  were  in  fact  unprepared 

ccept  such  a  self-denying  ordinance;  and  con- 

tently  relegated  the  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis 

he  area  of  philosophic  speculation.      But  the 

der  or  founders  of  Buddhism  occupied  a  very 

rent  position.     They  had  accepted  the  dogma 

I  its  fulness,  and  with  all  its  conditions.     More- 

,  the  first  principles  of  Buddhism  rendered  the 

igation  of  caste  even  more  essential  than  the 

igation   of  worship   or  deity.     No  man  could 

.  his  duty  to  his  fellow-creatures,  so  long  as  he 

hemmed  around  with  caste  distinctions ;    and 

lonk  could  attain  Nirv&na,  or  even  enter  upon 

astic  vows,  so  long  as  a  single  caste  considera- 

disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  soul.18 

The  religious  culture  of  Sdkya  Muni  indicates  odt*ma  m  » 

three  several  stages  of  his  Brahmanical  career, —  «wi  a  preceptor, 

',  disciple,  a  sage,  and  a  preceptor, — through 

;h  he  passed  in  succession  prior  to  becoming  the 

tie  of  Buddhism.19     In  the  character  of  a  dis- 


Tbe  birth  of  Gotama  as  a  Kshatriya  and  a  prince  of  royal  blood,  invested 
th  extraordinary  powers  in  subverting  the  caste  system.  Had  he  been  born 
nferior  caste,  his  attempts  to  establish  an  equality  would  have  been  derided 
aging  from  base-born  insolence.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Mohammed 
similar  position  when  he  maintained  the  dogma  that  all  men  were  equal  in 
*  of  God.  The  Prophet  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  the  hereditary 
ina  of  the  Kaaba,  the  blue  blood  of  the  old  Arab  aristocracy ;  and  it  was 
tso  this  fact  that  excited  the  deadly  enmity  of  the  Koreish  but  secured  the 
to  triumph  of  the  Koran. 

The  legendary  account  of  the  religious  culture  of  S&Vya  Muni  might  pos- 
»o  treated  as  an  allegory.  According  to  the  later  myths  Sakya  Muni  was 
od  to  enter  Nirvana  before  he  was  born  as  G6tama;  but  out  of  pure  bene- 
;•  towards  suffering  humanity,  he  deferred  his  entrance  to  Nirvana  in  order 
10  might  become  a  Buddha.  Consequently  there  was  no  necessity  for  his 
joing  the  Brahmanical  training  indicated  in  the  text.     The  legendary 
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nrciple  he  waited  upon  two  Br&hman  sages  \* 
dwelt  in  a  village  near  the  city  of  Rajagriha ;  s 
learned  the  science  of  Samadhi,  or  perfect  abstr 
tion  of  the  soul  in  the  contemplation  of  the  supre 

*  spirit.  This  was  accomplished  by  five  steps  or  stag 
known  as  dhyanas,  which  arc,  however,  almost 
metaphysical  to  be  quite  intelligible.  Thus  in 
first  step  the  soul  discovers  the  good  and  perfect ; 
other  words,  the  supreme  spirit.  In  the  second  s 
it  contemplates  the  discovery.  In  the  third  stc] 
relishes  the  discovery.  In  the  fourth  step  it  fe* 
on  the  discovery.  In  the  fifth  step  it  is  satia 
with  the  discovery  and  falls  into  quiescence.20  ] 
it  was  obviously  impossible  that  such  a  metaphysi 
religion  could  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  Sdkya  Mi 
It  might,  to  use  the  language  of  Buddhism,  h 
enabled  him  to  enter  Nirvana  and  obtain  quiesce: 
for  his  soul :  but  it  would  not  enable  him  to  becc 
a  Buddha  or  enliirhtener. 

Accordingly  Sakva  Muni  left  the  two  Brahms 

v.  .  « 

and  threw  off  the  character  of  a  disciple  and 
sumed  that  of  a  sage.  He  went  into  the  solitude 
the  jungle,  which  is  known  to  this  da}-  as  the  jun 
cv«*-rr*r«  of  Buddha  Gava.  Here  he  began  to  practise  t 
terities.  and  especially  to  pursue  the  science  of  Pi 
liana,  or  contemplation  of  external  nature.  Prddli 
is  another  metaphysical  method  for  acquiring  kn 
ledge,  which  seems  to  have  been  developed  by 


aftour.:.  however,  is  valuable,  even  if  it  only  serves  as  an  illustration  of  reli 
ti;$\i:v.ne  in  the  early  agv  of  theological  speculation. 

*  The  power  of  anuly>i<  in  metaphysics,  which  was  exercised  hy  the  Bral 
§ap»  of  antiquity,  might  po«ibly  be  admired  if  it  were  not  practically  useles 
the  Vishnu  Purana  six  stages  or  dhvanas  arc  mentioned,  viz.  bodily  rest 
position,  breathing,  exclusion  of  external  ideas,  apprehension  of  internal  ideas 
retention  of  internal  ideas.  The  dhyanas  in  the  text  appear  to  hare  been  ma 
by  Buddhism.    Compare  Bigandet,  p.  65  and  note. 
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Brahmanical  study  of  the  Veda.  It  prevailed  largely  chapter  in. 
during  the  age  of  Brahmanism,  but  is  fast  dying  out 
in  the  present  age  of  materialism.  Some  idea  of  the 
Buddhist  form  of  Pr&dhana  is,  however,  necessary  in 
order  to  trace  the  intellectual  process  by  which  the 
apostle  of  Buddhism  is  supposed  to  have  proved 
that  existence  is  all  a  fleeting  show;  at  the  best 
a  mockery  and  delusion  subject  to  infirmity,  pain, 
and  death.  An  enthusiastic  inquirer,  such  as  Sakya 
Muni  is  conceived  to  have  been,  would  contem- 
plate one  of  the  elements  such  as  fire.  He  ab- 
stracted his  mind  from  every  object  excepting  fire ; 
he  devoted  all  his  attention  to  fire;  he  analyzed 
its  several  parts ;  he  considered  the  causes  that  kept 
it  together ;  he  discovered  that  those  causes  were 
accidental ;  and  he  concluded  that  fire  has  but  a 
fictitious  and  ephemeral  existence.  He  applied  the 
same  method  to  the  other  elements,  and  then  to 
every  object  within  his  range  of  experience,  and 
finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  nothing  has  a 
real  existence,  that  everything  is  incessantly  chang- 
ing, and  that  the  wise  man  can  feel  no  attachment 
to  such  illusions  and  deceptions.  In  like  manner  ho 
finds  that  his  own  body  is  incessantly  changing; 
that  it  is  distinct  from  self  or  soul ;  and  he  despises 
it  accordingly,  and  begins  to  long  for  Nirvdna.21 

Whilst  Sdkya  Muni  was  thus  engaged,  his  pro-  ^E^fcJ6 
found  meditations  and  austerities  attracted  general syst€m* 
attention,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  legend, 
his  fame  was  noised  abroad  like  the  booming  of  a 
great  bell.     Five  Brdhmans  in  particular  visited  his 
retreat,  and  became  his  disciples  after  the  old  Brah- 

11  Bigandet,  p.  66,  note. 
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CHAPTimm.  manical  fashion.  But  neither  contemplations  nor 
austerities  would  enable  Sakya  Muni  to  become  a 
Buddha.  As  a  last  experiment  he  entered  on  a 
lengthened  fast  of  such  severity  that  his  golden 
complexion  faded  into  blackness,  and  he  fainted 
away  like  a  dead  man.  He  now  felt  that  such  an 
ordeal  unfitted  rather  than  prepared  him  for  becom* 
ing  Buddha ;  and  accordingly  he  broke  his  fast  and 
recovered  his  strength.  From  that  day  he  was 
averse  to  all  penances  and  austerities ;  but  his  five 
disciples  were  disappointed  at  his  weakness,  and  . 
went  away  to  the  deer  forest  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Benares. 

g^KSESi.0'        ^u*  wh^sfc  Sdkya  Muni  is  said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  deep  sympathies  for  suffering  human- 
ity, it  is  evident  that  his  religion  up  to  this  point 
was   drawn    from   the   intellect  rather  than  from 
the    affections.      Indeed    his    mental    abstraction! 
were  calculated  to  deaden  his  feelings.     Yet  it  is 
obvious  that   unless  he  could  move  the  hearts  of 
men,  he  never  could    win  their  faith.      The  lan- 
guage of  fanaticism,  which  teaches  that  book  know- 
ledge is  of  no  avail  unless  the  heart  is  changed, 
involves  one  of  the  profoundest  truths  in  religious 
teaching.     It  was  by  direct  appeals  to  the  affections 
that  the  more  famous  teachers  have  stirred  the  hearts 
of  millions;  and  by  such  appeals  even  the  crude 
ravings  that  compose  the  Koran  have  been  endowed 
with  vitality  and  power.     Whilst  Sdkya  Muni  was 
pondering  over  Nirvdna,  a  little  incident  is  recorded, 
which  seems  to  have  brought  him  back  to  the  world 
of  common  humanity.     He  was  sitting  beneath  a 
tree  when  a  young  woman  appeared  before  him  and 
worshipped  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  vessel  of 
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rice  and  milk.  It  seems  that  she  had  previously  chapter  m. 
prayed  to  the  deity  of  the  tree  for  a  good  husband 
and  a  little  son ; 2i  both  her  requests  had  been  granted, 
and  she  now  expressed  her  gratitude  by  this  simple 
offering  to  the  sage,  whom  she  mistook  for  the  syl- 
van deity.*8  The  legend  is  silent  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  act  of  natural  piety  upon  the  heart  of  GcJtama. 
It  only  states  the  fact  that  his  soul  was  subsequently 
illuminated  by  a  pious  joy  which  convinced  him 
that  he  was  about  to  become  Buddha.  In  other 
words  the  metaphysical  dreamer  was  transformed 
into  one  of  the  greatest  moral  teachers  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Sympathy  with  humanity  soon  ap- 
pears to  have  awakened  other  emotions  of  humanity  ; 
for  about  this  period  Sakya  Muni  is  said  to  have 
been  tempted  by  a  spirit  of  evil  named  Mara,  with 
visions  of  imperial  power,  of  female  loveliness,  of 
death  and  corruption.**  But  he  overcame  all  tempt- 
ation, and  in  the  moment  of  triumph  he  knew  that  he 
had  become  a  Buddha  to  enlighten  an  ignorant  and 
miserable  world.  This  event  is  said  in  the  legend 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  earthquake  and 

**  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  deity  of  the  tree  was  a  serpent  or  a 
genius ;  but  it  may  possibly  have  been  referred  to  both  characters ;  and  it  will  be 
Men  from  the  text  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  assume  a  human  form. 

u  The  story  of  the  woman  who  mistook  Sakya  Muni  for  the  deity  of  the  tree, 
is  surrounded  with  difficulty.  According  to  the  monastic  legend  Sakya  Muni 
was  touched  by  the  incident,  and  subsequently  became  a  Buddha,  to  teach  man 
to  abstract  himself  from  all  humanity  in  order  to  attain  Nirv&na.  Here  there 
u  an  absolute  contradiction  between  the  story  of  the  woman  and  the  trans- 
formation of  Sakya  Muni.  The  story  of  the  woman  was  associated  with  the 
popular  worship  of  the  old  gods.  It  was  also  associated  with  a  manifestation  of 
gratitude  or  kindness  on  the  part  of  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  Yet  according  to 
the  monastic  legend  Sakya  Muni  became  Buddha  in  order  to  enforce  the  so- 
called  truths  that  worship  was  unavailing,  and  that  the  object  of  the  wise  should 
be  to  crush  out  all  the  affections. 

*'  This  Mnra  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Satan  of  holy  writ,  the  tempter 
in  the  wilderness  ;  but  in  all  probability  he  is  only  a  personification  of  what  was 
passing  through  Sakya  Muni's  own  thoughts. 
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chapter  m.  many  miracles,   which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Tw^^cha«o-        rpjie  jaw  wj1jcj1  Qotama  Buddha  was  about  to 

JSSfi?6  and  preach  was  of  a  twofold  character — namely,  religion 
and  discipline.25  The  religion  was  for  the  masses,  the 
so-called  ignorant,  who  had  no  longing  for  Nirvdna, 
and  who  only  desired  %a  happier  life  in  the  next  state 
of  existence.  This  religion  was  based  upon  the 
law  of  universal  benevolence  or  kindness.  It  found 
expression  in  five  great  commandments — namely, 
against  killing,  stealing,  adultery,  intoxication,  and 
lying.  Each  of  these  commandments  was  ultimately 
amplified  into  numerous  precepts,  intended  to  guard 
not  only  against  the  commission  of  sin,  but  against 
the  inclination  or  temptation  to  sin.  Every  thought, 
word,  and  deed  was  converted  into  a  merit  and  de- 
merit, and  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  the 
inexorable  rule  of  endless  transmigrations.  Against 
this  law  there  was  no  appeal.  The  Br&hmans  had 
taught  that  sacrifices  and  penances  were  exalted 
merits  that  would  atone  for  breaches  of  the  moral 
law.  But  Buddhism  denied  that  the  moral  law  of 
the  universo  could  be  set  aside  by  prayers  or  wor- 
ship. The  practice  of  universal  goodness  or  kind- 
ness, in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  was  the  only  way 
bv  which  man  could  raise  himself  to  a  higher  state 
of  existence.     Thus,  Buddhism  not  only  taught  a 


w  TV  **vkh!  book*  of  the  Buddhists  lay  down  a  marked  distinction  between 
"MvHsiMn  "  or  dhanua,  and  •'discipline'*  or  vinaya.  Perhaps  dharma  might  bt 
lv*t  Mifcta-MtsHl  an  nwraiitv  or  virtue ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  associated  with  a 
Mwt  *«  *  futwrv  state  of  transmigrations,  it  might  with  more  propriety  be  termed 
ivixoow  Ac-mi,  \utMa  mijrht  be  best  understood  by  the  word  religion ;  but  it 
\*  h»*i  *»*s*Mhs)  *iih  ant  idea*  of  deity,  worship,  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  or 
p\>tt«Vmt'»tv  but  onl\  *tth  the  rules  of  discipline  by  which  the  monks  may  attain 
\tt\A»4  VtwiMmjth  it  tull  perhaps  be  best  to  retain  the  equivalents  to  tie 
tta*Mht«i  wim  *  Wh  aw  specified  in  the  text,  namely,  religion  or  dharma,  and 
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pure  morality,  but  enforced  it  by  obligations  which  chapter  iil 
were  intelligible  to  all.28 

But  whilst  Buddhism  ignored  the  gods,  it  did  not  £SjJJ!SdL 
actually  deny  their  existence.  On  the  contrary,  it  ™dnheihis?vena 
admitted  that  deities  might  exist,  and  that  eacli  might 
have  a  heaven  of  its  own ;  and  that  demons  might  ex- 
ist in  like  manner  in  a  variety  of  hells.27  But  nei- 
ther deity  nor  demon,  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  could 
in  any  way  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
the  trammels  and  miseries  of  existence.  Deities  and 
demons,  the  denizens  of  heaven  and  the  denizens  of 
hell,  were  alike  subject  to  the  law  of  transmigrations ; 
and  the  various  heavens  and  hells  were  merely  a  part 
of  the  moral  system  of  the  universe,  where  transcend- 
ant  merits  might  be  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  the 
greatest  crimes  be  sufficiently  punished.    Then  when 


*  The  fire  commandments,  forcible  as  they  are  from  their  extreme  simplicity, 
furnish  bat  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  popular  Buddhism.  They  are  only  an  ab- 
stract form  of  the  civil  law,  and  not  the  full  expression  of  the  religion  of  universal 
loving-kindness  and  benevolence,  which  is  the  true  dharma.  The  duties  of  the 
affections  will  be  further  brought  under  review  in  chapter  v.  They  are  repeat- 
edly set  forth  in  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  and  comprise  the  relative  duties  of  servants 
and  masters,  children  and  parents,  householders  towards  kinsfolk  and  neighbours, 
the  laity  towards  priests  and  monks,  and  the  human  race  towards  the  whole  range 
of  animal  being.  These  duties  of  the  affections  formed  perhaps  a  prominent  part 
in  the  early  religion  of  Buddha ;  whilst  monastic  teaching,  in  its  more  meta- 
physical form,  was  the  growth  of  a  later  age. 

87  The  recognition  of  the  existence  of  deity  or  deities  by  the  Buddhist  laity 
has  already  been  noticed  in  a  previous  note.  See  ante,  page  97.  The  following 
incident,  which  occurred  during  a  voyage  undertaken  by  the  author  in  upper 
Burma  in  1870,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  popular  ideas  on  the  subject.  At  a 
town  beyond  the  British  frontier  a  Burman  official  came  on  board  to  pay  his 
respects,  and  brought  a  singing  woman  with  him,  who  performed  some  pieces. 
She  sang  one  song  in  the  character  of  a  princess  who  was  in  lovo  with  a  prince, 
bat  the  parents  had  raised  a  difficulty  against  the  marriage.  She  represented 
how  in  former  times,  when  peoplo  were  so  afflicted  with  disappointment  in  love, 
the  B  rah  mas  (gods)  came  down  to  console  and  help  them,  and  she  asked  how 
it  was  that  they  did  not  do  so  still.  "  Their  conduct,"  she  san<?,  "  was  cruel. 
Surely  they  must  be  fast  asleep ;  or  if  they  were  so  short-sighted  as  not  to 
observe  the  troubles  in  this  world,  the  people  would  present  them  with  diamond 
mignirying-glaiaei/' 
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chapter  iil  the  period  of  reward  or  punishment  came  to  a  close, 
the  soul  returned  to  the  universe  of  animal  beinjr. 
and  again  entered  on  its  weary  way  through  an  end- 
less chain  of  transmigrations.* 

MomtidflB  foe  jjuj  jn  addition  to  this  religion  for  the  ignorant 
there  was  a  discipline  for  the  wise ;  for  those  who 
were  prepared  to  devote  themselves  to  a  religious  life 
of  celibacy,  mendicancy,  and  strict  discipline ;  who 
cared  not  to  continue  in  the  vortex  of  transmigra- 
tions, but  sought  only  to  purify  their  souls  from 
all  desire  for  the  hollow  and  delusive  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  to  escape  from  all  the  pains  and 
miseries  of  existence,  into  the  everlasting  rest  of 
Nirvdna.  To  effect  this  deliverance  it  was  necessary  to 
renounce  five  things,  namely, — children,  wife,  goods, 
lifo,  and  self;  in  order  that  the  soul  might  be  free 
from  evory  stain  of  affection  or  passion.  In  the 
language  of  Buddhism  there  were  four  paths  to 
NirvAna,  namely, — perfect  faith,  perfect  thought, 
perfect  speech,  and  perfect  conduct ;  and  the  only 
true  wisdom  was  to  walk  in  these  paths.  The  basis 
of  (ho  monastic  discipline  of  Buddha  is  thus  to  be 
found   in   four  great   truths,  which  are  renowned 


**  TVi*  ft)<Mhi>t  i.lea  of  An  intermediate  state  between  mortal  life  and  Nirvana, 

t*iU  *  vm^i  e\pr*feion  in  later  Brahmanism,  and  may  possibly  hare  originated 

?t  v  JR.vtoA*  tNtV^u*  eoneepti.m  of  purgatory.  Indeed  the  similarities  between  many 

o<  »V  ^m  ar.d  n*A£v*  «>f  Buddhism  and  Roman  Catholic  Christianity  are  very 

tv***t*NV     Vht  m.Mna«iiei*m  of  the  Buddhists,  the  shaven  heads  of  the  monks, 

tXe  «w^v<>\m^  wN,^  tW  u*  of  preat  bells,  the  canopy  or  umbrella  over  monks 

*«<t  l^r^Uv  <Ni>  *-or»hip  of  relic*  and  images,  and  the  lavish  employment  of 

rt^*vi«\  ^'iv^  *wd  «i<M.>!  taper*,— all  teem  to  suggest  the  idea  that  at  some 

r^x  $vtvs<  ot  «W  Chvifttun  era.  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Buddhism,  for 

*WX  *•*  **iYmi(\  ^«n  be  found  in  holy  writ,  had  found  their  way  into  the 

OX*-«tn*  rWvV  *«,!  iwvuaI  the  Mnetion  of  the  Holy  See.    Strange  to  say  the 

*^*A*  *W  ^,  »>*'  «viitom-.on*  «w»l  after  certain  penances  obtain  absolution ;  but 

lk,x.v  y,<>*  vv  *,t*  nn,')l\  tMntftusl  to  the  Buddhist  monasteries.     In  the  reign  of 

\§.v\4  4  yvttm^l  e^fowMsMt  or  expiation  was  carried  out  every  five  years.    See 

\\  »»*  e*\p  V 
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throughout  the  world  of  Buddhism  as  the  law  of  the  chapter  m. 
wheel,  namely :—     ^  S^Sfth. 

1st.   Pain  and  misery  are  universal  throughout towof thowheel- 
the  whole  area  of  animated  being. 

2nd.  Pain  and  misery  are  caused  by  the  affec- 
tions, desires,  and  passions,  which  are  nothing  more 
than  cravings  after  illusions  created  by  the  imagin- 
ation. 

3rd.  Pain  and  misery  can  be  destroyed  by 
removing  the  cause  ;  in  other  words,  by  delivering 
the  soul  from  the  domination  of  the  affections,  desires, 
and  passions. 

4th.  Deliverance  for  the  soul  can  only  be  effected 
by  entering  the  four  paths  which  lead  to  Nirv&na, 
namely,  —  perfect  faith,   perfect    thought,    perfect 
word,  and  perfect  deed. 

The  four  truths,  which  comprise  the  law  of  the 
wheel,  can  be  expressed  in  every  variety  of  lan- 
guage. They  simply  indicate  the  existence  of  pain 
and  misery,  the  cause  of  pain  and  misery,  the 
removal  of  the  cause,  and  the  method  of  removal. 

When  Sdkya  Muni  first  realized  the  fact  of  his 
mission,  he  is  said  to  have  surveyed  the  whole  uni- 
verse to  its  minutest  detail,  and  then  to  have  ex- 
claimed : — "  All  is  misery  and  affliction !  All  beings  j^jfou nd^or- 
are  imprisoned  in  the  vortex  of  endless  existences ;  K^orV*16 
and  all  are  carried  to  and  fro  by  the  craving  for 
what  is  illusive  and  unreal :  I  must  therefore  preach 
the  four  great  truths  which  are  the  law  of  the 
wheel;  for  by  that  law  men  can  purify  their 
souls  from  every  desire,  and  finally  attain  the  ever- 
lasting repose  of  Nirv&na."  Then,  when  the  great- 
ness of  his  mission  filled  his  soul,  he  burst  fortli  into 
that  hymn  of  joy,  which  is  still  ringing  throughout 


ex- 
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™..  A.  world  of  m„na8tic  B„ddl,i8m :_« I  Wo  endDred 
the  pain  of  endless  transmigrations,  but  now  I  have 
^covered  the  cause  of  all :  I  have  extinguished  every 
affection,  desire  and  passion :  I  can  emancipate  m/ 
self  from  the  bondage  of  life,  and  enter  into  the 
eternal  rest  of  WW*  But  Sakya  Muni  was  not 
as  yet  to  enter  Nirydna.    Out  of  his  pure  benevolence 
he  continued  to  exist  upon  the  world  in  order  that  he 
might  become  a  Buddha  and  preach  the  law.    At 
that  time  men  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  law* 
and  ignorance,  or  what  he  called  ignorance,  was  the 
greatest  enemy  that  ho  had  to  encounter.     «  Ignor- 
ance," ho  said,  "  is  the  cause  of  all  pain  and  railery; 
because  it  deludes  the  imagination  by  its  illusions,' 
excites  the  passions,   and  perpetuates  existences- 
and  this  ignorance  can  only  be  dispelled  by  the  four 
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great  truths,  which  are  the  law  of  the  wheel." 
««2j«*yrj.         When  Sakya  Muni  became  a  Buddha  he  was 
mtB«^.u     sitting  under  a  tree  named  Bodhi,  or  the  tree  of 
wisdom,31  in   the  country  which  is  still  known  as 

29  Buddha's  Hymn  of  Joy  has  been  thus  rendered  by  Professor  Max  Miiller:— 
"  Without  ceasing  shall  [  ?  hare]  I  nm  through  a  course  of  many  births,  looking 
for  the  maker  of  this  tabernaele,— and  painful  is  birth  ngain  and  again.  But  now 
maker  of  the  tabernaele,  thou  hast  been  seen ;  thou  shalt  not  make  up  this  taber- 
nacle again.  All  thy  rafters  are  broken,  thy  ridge-pole  is  sundered ;  the  mind, 
being  sundered,  has  attaiued  to  the  extinction  of  all  desires." 

By  the  maker  of  the  tabernacle,  Buddha  probably  personified  the  passions;  or 
rather  the  ignorance  which  deluded  the  imagination,  and  excited  the  passions. 
This  view  is  further  illustrated  by  the  Buddhist  legend  of  the  origin  of  man,  which 
bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  creation  and  fall.  The 
world  was  originally  peopled  with  celestial  beings  who  fed  on  celestial  food,  which 
sustained  life  without  entailing  the  necessities  of  nature.  In  an  evil  hour  these 
beings  began  to  cat  rice,  which  subjected  them  to  those  necessities,  and  led  to  the 
distinction  of  the  sexes  and  the  outbreak  of  the  passions. 

30  It  is  a  favourite  idea  in  Buddhism  to  imagine  that  at  vast  intervals  of 
time  a  Buddha  appears  to  revive  the  knowledge  of  the  law  by  which  man  can 
attain  Nirvana.  Thus  the  religious  mind  looks  back  upon  an  eternity  of  exist- 
ences of  men  and  animals,  Buddhas  and  worlds. 

11  The  religious  ideas  associated  with  trees  are  somewhat  varied.    Originally 
the  spirit  or  genius  of  the  tree  may  have  been  worshipped  as  an  abstract  deity. 
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ha  Gaya.  His  first  act  was  to  proceed  to  Ben-  chapter  iil 
to  convince  the  five  Brahmanical  disciples 
i  he  had  lost  when  he  ceased  his  austerities, 
>enances  were  of  no  avail  in  teaching  religion, 
lat  a  knowledge  of  the  four  paths  was  essential. 
is  attempt  he  was  successful.  Then  he  began  f^J^""0*84*1* 
>ach  to  the  world  in  general,  and  his  success  in 
ing  over  converts  to  his  views  forms  one  of  the 
jest  phenomena  in  Indian  history.  It  is  not, 
ver,  difficult  to  indicate  the  causes  of  his  popu- 
.  The  conflict  between  the  religion  of  the 
5  Aryans,  and  that  of  the  non-Vedic  people,  had 
m  religious  thought  into  chaos.  On  the  one 
,  Br&hman  preceptors  of  different  schools  were 
rting  new  metaphysical  meanings  to  the  wor- 
of  the  Vedic  deities.  On  the  other  hand,  fana- 
Yogis  were  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  passions  to 
ce  practices  too  revolting  for  description.  A 
set  of  teachers,  known  as  Tirthakaras,  appear 
ave  had  a  still  larger  following.  To  some 
it  their  teaching  was  not  unlike  that  of  S&kya 
:.  They  denied  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
;,  and  asserted  that  the  only  true  deities  were 
>  men  who  like  themselves  had  overcome  every 
e.  But  they  also  denied  the  existence  of  a 
e  state,  and  thus  cut  away  the  roots  of  a  moral 
m.  They  sat  under  wooden  sheds,  and  ex- 
ed  themselves  to  their  disciples  in  a  state  of 
y,  under  the  morbid  sentiment  that  they  were 

gain,  snakes  often  live  in  trees,  and  the  deity  of  the  tree  was  identified  in 
ce  or  Xaga  as  a  phallic  symbol.  This  was  probably  the  deity  whom 
propitiated  to  obtain  husbands,  and  wives  propitiated  to  obtain  children. 
the  Indian  sages  preached  beneath  the  trees,  new  ideas  became  blended 
»  ancient  worship.  In  Buddhism  there  is  the  tree  of  wisdom,  which  pos- 
iy  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
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cHiimm.  superior  to  all  sense  of  shame.    All  these  fanatics 
were  more  or  less  reverenced  as  saints,  or  holy  men; 
and  some  were  even  worshipped  as  gods  by  the 
ignorant  and  superstitions  masses.*     The  religious 
instinct  of  the  people  of  India    was   thus  being 
rapidly  corrupted  by  knavery  and  mania ;  and  many 
earnest  inquirers  after  God  and  truth,  must  have 
been   utterly  bewildered  by  the  religious  antag- 
onisms, and  could  scarcely  have  known  what  to 
worship  or  what  to  believe.     Amidst  this  spiritual 
darkness  the  religion  of  S£kya  Muni  recommended 
itself  to  all  by  its  simplicity  and  purity.     It  fell 
like  rain  from  heaven,  clearing  up  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere, and  bringing  all  the  affections  of  the  heart 
into  vigorous  and  healthy  play.     In  mild  but  earn- 
est strains  he  preached  all  the  precepts  of  universal 
benevolence,  which  find  expression  in  tho  five  great 
commandments.     He  exhorted  his  hearers  to  shun 
the  company  of  those  false  teachers  who  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  law  of  the  wheel,  and  to  court  only 
the  society  of  the  wise   who  had  begun  to  walk 
in  the  four  paths.     He  taught  them  to  be  respect- 
ful, kind,  humble,  contented,  grateful,  and  patient ; 
remembering  always  that  their  afflictions  in  this  life 
were  the  just  punishment  of  their  misdeeds  in  former 
lives,  and  that  by  good  works  in  this  life  they  might 
ensure  happiness  in  the  next.33 

M  A  cnric-n*  rrfemic*  to  the  worship  of  these  naked  Tirthakaras,  or  "pure- 
i-xws"  *  t*  J*  found  in  the  legend  of  Visakha.    See  Bigandet,  page  244 ;  and 
Nv.vV*  Manual  f*fr  22.S.    General  Cunningham  fumUhes  some  information 
rv^v-^c  t)^:r  dwtrinc*  in  his  sketch  of  Sakya  Munu    (See  Bhilsa  Topes,  page 
l*x     TV  Itt&u*  worehip  c/  fenatic*  in  a  state  of  nudity  is  frequently  noticed 
V\  v&£  INttvtf***  twv4:w.    &*  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  passim.    Further  notices 
%***  **  <***  i«  iW  w\t  chapter,  which  treats  oi  Greek  and  Roman  India,    Such 
+\^>*.n**  Vaw  >sv*  $*«n**Uy  *«ppr*md  since  the  establishment  of  British  rale. 
»  fe*  4  *^****A  ***».**  **U  t»  hart  been  -Mirered  by  Sakya  Muni  to  a 
Kttt  v*  \tJto  f*l    «*e*»4tt  ft.  lUt  ***    The  same  sermon  has  been  pre* 
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The  converts  to  the  new  religion  were  naturally  chapter  m. 
divided  into  two  classes,  who  may  be  distinguished  Distinction  be- 

7  »  *j  tweeti  the 

as  the  monastic  order  and  the  laity.  The  monastic  BjJJf0*  *nd 
order  comprised  all  those  men  who  were  surfeited 
with  pleasure,  or  were  without  hope  or  joy  in  the 
world,  and  who  were  earnestly  striving  after  a  re- 
ligious life,  and  to  observing  monastic  vows,  and  to 
following  the  strict  rules  of  poverty  and  celibacy. 
The  laity  formed  the  general  mass  of  the  converts, 
who  remained  as  they  were ;  immersed  in  all  the  pur- 
suits and  pleasures  of  the  world,  but  proving  their 
faith  in  the  new  religion  by  entertaining  SAkya  Muni 
and  his  priests,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  their 
*  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  into  conformity  with  his 
teaching.  Both  classes  included  individuals  of 
strange  experiences.  Voluptuaries  wearied  with 
pleasure ;  free-booters  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
crimes  ;  Br&hmans  dissatisfied  with  their  preceptors  ; 
Yogis  disgusted  with  their  own  uncleanness; — all 
heard  the  Muni  with  gladness,  and  after  due  pre- 
paration accepted  the  monastic  vows.  The  lay  con- 
verts included  men  and  women  of  every  class  and 
degree ;  powerful  Rajas,  enterprising  merchants,  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  needy,  the  healthy  as  well  as  the 
afflicted.  The  women  of  course  predominated ;  and 
maidens,  wives,  and  widows  are  described  as  amongst 
the  most  fervent  disciples  of  S&kya  Muni.  Stranger 
still,  even  the  wealthy  courtezans  of  the  great  cities 
eagerly  listened  to  the  words  of  the  Muni,  entertain- 
ed both  him  and  his  priests  with  food  at  their  own 

•erred  by  F.  Sangermano.  (Description  of  the  Burman  Empire,  chap.  x?i.  Home, 
1833.)  The  fermon,  however,  is,  a  strange  intermingling  of  two  totally  different 
currents  of  religious  thought,  namely  :  the  religion  of  the  laity  under  which  men 
were  to  cultivate  all  the  duties  of  the  affections ;  and  the  discipline  of  the  mon- 
astic order  in  which  they  were  to  abstract  themselves  from  all  tho  affections. 
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chapter  iil  houses,  and  took  refuge  in  the  three  gems — Buddha, 
the  Law,  and  the  Assembly.3*  Vimbasara,  Raja  of 
Magadha,  built  one  Vih&ra,  or  monastery,  near  his 
capital  at  Rajagriha,  in  the  countiy  still  known  as 
Buddha  Gaya.  A  rich  merchant  of  Kosala,  named 
An&thapindadu,  built  another  Vih&ra  at  Srdvastl, 
the  frontier  city  between  Kosala  and  Magadha  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Benares.  Another  important 
Vih&ra  was  built  in  the  deer  forest  near  Benares. 
In  a  word,  within  a  few  years  of  the  commencement 
of  his  public  career,  S&kya  Muni  appears  to  have 
fairly  founded  a  religion,  and  established  a  regular 
organization  for  the  strict  maintenance  of  monastic 
rule  in  the  Vih&ras,  and  further  spread  of  the  new 
faith  throughout  Hindustan. 

Aiwmbiy  com-         The  collective  community  of  monks  were  known 

poM-d,  not  of  i.  i  i  i  •        i        J 

prktu,but      k     tjie  generai  terms  of  assembly  and  priesthood. 

But  the  term  "  priest,"  which  is  borrowed  from  an 

a^e  of  sacrifice,  is  apt  to  mislead,  and  consequently 

has  been  generally  avoided.     The  members  of  the 

assembly  are  not  priests  in  cither  the  ancient  or 

modern  sense  of  the  word.     They  neither  offer  up 

sacrifice  nor  prayer.  They  celebrate  no  sacraments  of 

any  kind  whatever.     They  take  no  part  in  the  rites 

of  marriage  nor  in  those  of  funerals ;  for  the  idea  of 

*  marriage  is  opposed  to  their  own  profession ;  whilst 

the  burying  or  burning  of  a  dead  body  has  nothing 

to  do  with  their  religion.    Again,  they  are  called 

mendicants,  but  they  are  not  so  in  the  European 

sense  of  the  word.     It  is  contrary  to  their  rule  to 


3*  in  4V,n  ifauMhut  rclieion  these  three  so-called  gems  are  continually  referred 
to  S^t^^u  LibM.Bh^M,^  Sangha  They  form  the  com- 
lJ2t"  et"  Buddhist  book,  and  are  uttered  on  all  occasion,  by  both  th. 
priesthood  and  laity. 
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for  alms  or  accept  money.  They  may  receive  chapter  iil 
intary  offerings  of  cooked  food,  clothes,  and  all 
igs  necessary  for  a  religious  life,  but  that  is  all.55 
iginally  they  appear  to  have  lived  like  other  reli- 
•08  sages  beneath  the  trees ;  but  subsequently,  as 
eady  seen,  wealthy  believers  built  monasteries  or 
iirasfor  their  accommodation.  Every  morning  Monastic  life. 
i  monks  left  their  respective  Vihdras,  and  walked 
wly  through  the  neighbouring  village,  with  their 
low  robes  folded  around  them,  and  looking  neither 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Sometimes  they 
Tied  their  own  alms  bowls ;  but  generally  the  bowl 
arried  behind  an  elder  by  some  younger  disciple 
probationer.  From  time  immemorial  a  religious 
ndicancy  seems  to  have  been  practised  through- 
k  the  east,  and  regarded  with  reverence  by  the 
)ple  at  large.  Amongst  Buddhists,  however, 
ire  is  none  of  that  clamouring  for  alms,  which  too 
en  characterizes  the  Br&hmans.  Profound  faith 
the  doctrine  of  merits  furnishes  a  sufficient  stimu- 
i  to  the  pious  layman.  The  poorest  people  are 
er  willing  to  give  a  portion  of  their  food  to  the 
\j  man,  and  thus  daily  add  to  that  store  of  merits 
tich  was  to  ensure  them  a  happier  existence  here- 
er.  Such  was  the  old  life  of  the  Buddhist  monk, 
isuch  it  continues  to  be  down  to  our  own  time. 
When  S&kya  Muni  had  admitted  sixty-one  priests  Missionary 

J  .  operatious. 

ohis  assembly,  he  appears  to  have  carried  on  his 
fcionary  operations  under  a  regular  system.  The 
tre  of  his  teaching  was  fixed  in  the  Vihdra  near 
lares.  Here  during  the  rainy  season,  when  tra- 
ing  was  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  S&kya  Muni 

In  Burma  these  priests  are  called  Phoonghyes  and  Kalians.   In  other  coun- 
hej  are  called  Talapoins  and  Bikshns. 

0 
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m  dwelt  with  his  monks,  and  instructed  them  in  the 
laws  and  precepts  of  his  religion.     When  the  dry 
weather  returned  ho  sent  them  abroad  to  teach  what 
they  had  been  taught,  and  to  make  new  converts  to 
the  faith  in  the  law.     Originally,  when  a  convert 
*EVi<  anxious  to  enter  the  priesthood,  he  was  taken  to 
Sakya  Muni,  and  admitted  by  him  in  his  capacity  of 
head  or  grand  master  of  the  assembly  ;  but  this  pro- 
cedure was  found  to  entail  so  many  fatiguing  jour- 
r.f ys,  t  ■  a:  it  was  relaxed  in  Sakya  Muni's  own  life- 
:/.-.  c.  and  the  elder  monks  were  empowered  to  admit 
r/.l  vVi'.uii.iates  for  monastic  vows.     Sometimes  Sdkyt 
M;:n:  himself  engaged  in  missionary  work  amongst 
:he  vilbges:  but  as  a  rule  he  generally  proceeded 
:":vra  lVr.ares  to  Rajagriha  or  some  other  great  city, 
\v  v;v  he  preaehed  to  the  wealthier  and  more  col- 
r!\a:o.;  hearers,  and  only  exhorted  the  rural  popula- 


»..\N         ■        , 


'V 


rh.e  admission  of  a  convert  into  the  priesthood 
is  :^  :';!>  elay  one  of  the  most  striking  ceremonies  in 
:%v  ;v..;,:h:$:  religion.  The  neophyte  is  dressed  in 
1  >  j;v.\es:  attire,  and  carried  to  the  monastery  in  a 
v;w\  s>., :;  ef  friends  and  relatives  in  festal  array, 
.  ,w".  ;.v.rio,:  hy  a  band  of  musicians  playing  all  the 
v  n  T.  is  is  dor.e  in  eommemoration  of  the  pro- 
,\v  ,  .:  \*'  ./.;  ;\\vmpanied  Gotama,  when  he  drove 

::vm  his  garden  to  his  palace  on  the 


#>  #i 


,\ 


.\» 


S'\» 


.■    S  .\v*  V«.;r.:.  *i:h  lis  monks  during  the  rainy  season  ■ 

s>  <■   .  >  .» *'.  v.:  *r.  :>*  :he  Buddhi>t  Lent,  which  commence! 

\  •.•.■.:■.:&  »»f  Juried  ends  with  the  full  moon  in  the 

\    .  *  .\  :>.,-  v.^tv  rVrT^nt  monks  lire  during  this  period  ia 

■x  : * ,  —  »/.\ . >  « ::h  rt\t.i:n^  and  meditation.    But  the  musei 

: »      s  V.  -. ,;  v  t>»*  ju^ih'.js  on  the  day?  of  the  new  and  fill 

,    .      x»  ,-,  *Vw,ts  .;s:d  taper*  before  the  images  of  G6tama,or 

vw    .;.\£  as  A>u:;dauce  of  oil  the  necessaries  of  life  tots* 


|,    *"*.    »     --,i    l*,\i»  •«»*,**  *,>■ 
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evening  before  he  entered  upon  his  religious  career,  chapter  hi. 
The  moment  the  neophyte  enters  the  doorway  of 
the  monastery  his  secular  life  is  brought  to  a  close. 
His  hair  and  beard  are  shaved  completely  away. 
His  fine  clothes  are  taken  off,  and  he  is  invested 
"with  the  three  yellow  robes, — the  shirt,  the  petti- 
coat, and  the  mantle.  He  then  prostrates  himself 
before  the  elder  priest  who  is  about  to  admit  him, 
and  assumes  the  attitude  of  worship,  and  exclaims 
aloud  three  times : — "  I  adore  Buddha,  the  Law, 
and  the  Assembly."  Finally  he  takes  the  vows  of 
poverty  and  celibacy,  and  henceforth  conforms 
to  monastic  rule.  Every  young  man  is  supposed 
to  be  admitted  at  least  once  into  a  monastery ;  it 
may  be  for  a  short  time,  as  a  matter  of  form,  or 
for  only  a  year  or  two  to  finish  his  education  ; 
or,  if  he  has  completed  his  twentieth  year,  it  may 
be  for  life.  But  however  this  may  be,  so  long  as 
lie  wears  a  yellow  robe,  he  is  invested  with  a 
•acred  character.  A  minor  offence  might  bo  ex- 
piated by  confession  and  penance ;  but  for  any  of 
the  capital  sins,  such  as  murder,  theft,  or  unchastity, 
the  vile  apostate  is  expelled  from  the  monastery, 
•ad  regarded  with  general  horror  and  detestation.37 
Bat  the  monasticism  of  Buddha  had  its    dark 


*  Besides  the  fire  commandments  forbidding  murder,  theft,  unchnstity,  drunk- 

j     eauen,  tad  I ying,  every  monk  was  required  to  abstain  from  the  five  prohibited 

-      things  namely — 1.  Eating  solid  food  after  mid-day.     2.  Dancing,  singing,  and 

**  |     Mac.    3.  Flowers,  perfumes,  or  unguents.    4.  High  or  luxurious  scats.    6.  Ac- 

^"i     *?ti*$goM  or  silver. 

Toe  four  capital  sins  are  said  to  be  murder,  theft,  unchastity,  and  spiritual 
>-      fak.   Practically  the  sin  of  spiritual  pride  is  ignored. 

w  It  may  here  be  added  that  the  Buddhistic  hierarchy  consists  of  five  grades, 
-  "  *«saly — 1.  The  neophyte,  under  twenty.  2.  The  monk,  or  priest  proper.  3. 
z±  -  1st  bead  of  a  Yib&ra,  corresponding  perhaps  to  an  abbot.  4.  The  head  of  ull  the 
*  :  fibiris  in  a  district,  corresponding  perhaps  to  a  bishop.  6.  The  head  of  ull  the 
Win  in  a  province,  corresponding  to  a  primate. 
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chapter  m.  side.     It  took  away  all  the  poetry  of  existence.     It 
B5ddhLrtex2Jn.  stripped  life  of  every  illusion,  if  illusion  it  be,  which 
Mticiam.         imparts  a  purity  and  dignity  to  the  passions.     It 
made  war  upon  the  religion  of  the  heart.     It  sought 
to  stifle  all  aspirations  after  God,  by  teaching  that 
prayers  and  sacrifices  were  of  no  avail  to  suffering 
humanity.     In  like  manner  it  sought  to  crush  out 
the  young  affections  by  teaching  that  beauty  and 
loveliness  were  mere  delusions  of  the  imagination  to 
cover  the  defects  and  corruptions  of  humanity.    The 
teaching  of  S&kya  Muni  thus  often  amounted  to  a 
disgusting  cynicism ;  but  this  was  chiefly  confined 
to  monastic  discipline.     Towards  his  priests  he  was 
stern  and  inexorable  at  any  pining  after  the  pie*- 
sures  of  the  world ;  but  amongst  the  laity  he  was 
equally  tolerant  in  religion  and  morals,  so  long  as 
there  was  no  deviation  from  the  law  of  kindness  as 
expressed  in  the  five  commandments. 

The  main  incidents  in  the  life  of  Sdkya  Muni 
are  chiefly  valuable  from  the  glimpses  which  they 
furnish  of  ancient  Hindu  life ;  but  here  and  ther^ 
are  genuine   touches  of  human  nature.     Thus  hm 
went  with  his  disciples  to  his  old  home  at  Kapila^ 
where  he  astonished  the  subjects  of  his  father  Sud— • 
dhodana,  and  exasperated  all  his  relatives,  by  goinjp" 
his  morning  rounds  with  the  alms-bowl.     He  ad- 
mitted his  half-brother  Nanda,  and  his   own  son«- 
Rahula,  to  the  priesthood,  and  thus  deprived  hiaP 
father  of  all  heirs  to  the  throne ;  but  subsequently 
he  was   so  touched  with  the  affliction  of  the  oli 
Raja,    that    he    passed   a  law   forbidding    for    th^ 
consent  of      future  the  admission  of  any  man  into  the  priesthood 

parent*  neces-  t*    -%  •  i  •  /■ 

jarytoordina-  without  the  consent  of  his  parents,  under  pain  of 
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excommunication.89     Raja  Suddhodana  died  shortly  chapter  iil 
afterwards,  but  the  circumstance  is  very  obscurely 
related,  and  seems  to  have  exercised  no  effect  upon 
the  career  of  the  great  teacher. 

S&kya  Muni  was  not  exposed  to  much  religious 
persecution  during  his  lifetime.  Br&hmans  and 
Yogis  were  mostly  indifferent  to  his  preaching.  The 
Tirthakaras  alone  exhibited  any  active  hostility, 
and  that  was  excited  more  by  his  success  than  his 

**  The  conversions  of  Xanda  and  Rahula  are  described  at  some  length  in  the 
legend  of  the  life  of  06  tarn  a,  but  they  are  of  such  an  apocryphal  character  that  it 
bat  suffice  to  indicate  the  main  points  in  a  note.  Nanda,  the  half-brother  of 
G6tama»  or  Sakya  Muni,  had  been  appointed  heir-apparent  in  his  room.  The  day 
of  installation  arrived  when  the  five  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed.  Water  was 
to  be  poured  upon  hi*  head  ;  the  royal  ornament  was  to  be  placed  upon  his  brow ; 
the  beialds  wire  to  proclaim  him  '*  Little  Raja  ;  "  a  separate  palace  was  assigned 
Lim  (or  a  residence ;  and  u  fair  young  princess  was  given  to  him  in  marriage. 
Sunda  had  already  taken  his  seat  upon  the  throne  when  Sakya  Muni  entered  the 
hall,  and  ciitd  our .  — "  To  know  the  Law  of  the  'Wheel,  and  to  enter  the  four 
paths, — these  are  the  greatest  festival :  Come  down  from  your  throne  and  follow 
ait ! "  X«nda  reluctantly  obeyed  this  imperious  demand,  and  followed  Sakya 
Uuoi  to  the  Yihara  in  the  neighbouring  garden,  and  was  at  once  shaved  and  com- 
pelled to  take  the  tows.  The  poor  young  bride  saw  him  go,  and  called  out  to  him 
to  return  ;  but  he  could  not  re>b»t  the  strong  will  of  his  mentor,  who  seems  to  have 
betn  in.Laed  wi:h  the  spirit  of  a  St  Duncan  Kandu  subsequently  pined  for  his 
trice,  tut  is  toid  to  have  been  cured  of  his  affection  br  one  of  those  materialistic 
kafinv,  which  emanate  from  the  dark  side  of  Buddhism.   Bigandet,  pp.  160,  177. 

The  conversion  of  .Rahula,  the  sou  of  S&kva  Muni,  seems  to  have  referred 
to  Mine  political  intiigue.  When  Sukya  Muni  first  left  his  palace  and  became 
a  religious  mtndicant,  he  is  said  to  have  earned  away  with  him  four  golden 
cup!  or  vases.  After  the  conversion  of  Nanda,  Ituhulu  became  hur-appurenr. 
Accordingly  Tasodhara,  the  mother  of  Itohula,  sent  the  boy  to  Sdkya  Muni,  and 
atked  him  to  restore  the  four  golden  cups,  as  being  a  part  of  his  inheritance,  i.  e. 
state  insignia,  and  not  personal  piopcrty.  Sakya  Muni  was  evidently  enraged  at 
the  demand,  and  replied  that  he  would  give  him  a  better  inheritance,  and  i'oilh- 
wiih  inducted  him  into  the  priesthood.  Bigandet,  p.  171. 

This  allusion  to  golden  cups  seems  to  betray  the  Scythic  origin  of  the  Sukya 
Raja*.  Herodotus  tells  us  (iv.  8 — 10)  that  every  Scythian  carried  a  golden  cup 
in  his  belt ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fuct  that  to  this  day  even*  Burman  of  any  preten- 
sions carries  a  golden  cup  with  him  as  an  emblem  of  dignity.  The  four  golden 
caps  mentioned  in  the  Burmese  version  of  the  legend  are  described  as  golden 
mines  in  the  Singhalese  version.  (See  Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  206.) 
Possibly  they  may  have  been  the  four  golden  gifts  which  Herodotus  tells  us  were 
ever  carefully  guarded  by  the  Scythian  kings,  and  approached  every  year  with  great 
sacrifice*.    Set  Herod,  it.  6,  7. 
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chapter  in.  doctrine.  Indeed,  in  the  legend  of  his  life  there  are 
tte%tiy?of  but  few  traces  of  religious  controversy.  On  one 
k*rl*■  occasion    S&kya    Muni    remarked   that   the    Brdh- 

mans,  who  taught  the  worship  of  deified  spirits  or 
existences,  were  ignorant  of  the  way  by  which  the 
soul  might  escape  from  existence.  On  another  oo- 
casion  the  Tirthakaras  remarked  that  they  taught 
the  way  to  Nirv&na  as  well  as  S&kya  Muni.  But 
no  discussion  followed  in  either  case.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Tirthakaras  saw  that  the  stream  of  charity 
and  almsgiving  was  being  diverted  from  themselves, 
and  that  wealthy  supporters  were  deserting  them 
and  running  after  the  new  religion,  they  became 
naturally  exasperated.  They  sought  to  detract  from 
the  reputation  of  S&kya  Muni  by  suborning  women 
to  bring  false  charges  against  him ;  and  although 
every  accusation  is  said  to  have  been  refuted,  the 
apostle  of  morality  must  have  been  exposed  to  con- 
siderable annoyance. 

Sakya  Muni  appears    to    have    suffered    more 
severely  from  dissensions  within  his  own  assembly. 
During  one  rainy  season  a  large  number  of  his  monks 
proved  refractory  on  some  question  of  discipline ;  and 
he  was  driven  to  such  extremity  that  at  last  he 
departed  out  of  the  assembly,  and  lived  by  himself 
in  the  jungle.     Ultimately   the   disaffected  monks 
were   starved   into   submission.      The  wealthy  lay 
converts  refused  to  support  them  any  longer ;  and 
the  rebels  were  thus  compelled  to  sue  for  pardon, 
and  make  their  peace  with  their  old  master.     Later 
on  a  violent  schism  broke   out  which   for  a  while 
seemed  to   divide   his   assembly  into   two   hostile 
camps.     But  this  incident  belongs  to  the  history  of 
his  declining  years. 


Dissensions  in 
the  assembly. 
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Another  source  of  annoyance  arose  from  the  chapter  hi. 
female  portion  of  the  community.  Women  are 
generally  warmer  in  their  affections  than  the  sterner 
sex,  and  consequently  are  more  ready  to  take  an 
active  part  in  religious  movements.  Accordingly 
they  showed  themselves  devoted  followers  of  S&kya 
Muni ;  but  this  involved  a  strange  anomaly.  The 
religion  of  Sdkya  Muni  was  only  intended  for  men  ; 
and  was  directly  antagonistic  to  women.  A  cry  was 
raised  in  the  city  of  Rajagriha,  that  the  new  religion 
had  deprived  hundreds  of  women  of  their  husbands. 
The  mourning  of  the  bereaved  wives  was  compared 
to  the  lowing  of  cows ;  and  it  was  declared  in 
oriental  imagery  that  the  city  of  Rajagriha,  which 
was  surrounded  by  five  hills,  had  been  converted  into 
a  cow  pen.  A  similar  mourning  was  said  to  have 
broken  out  in  the  cities  of  Kapila  and  Koli,  where 
Raja  Suddhodana  had  recently  died,  and  a  large 
number  of  princes  and  nobles  had  taken  monastic 
vows.39  Sdkya  Muni  was  sorely  perplexed  as  to  the 
best  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  The  obvious 
course  was  to  permit  women  to  become  nuns.     But 

*•  According  to  the  legend  of  the  life  of  G6tama,  a  war  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  between  the  princes  of  Kapila  and  those  of  Koli.  There  had  been 
originally  a  dispute  about  tho  water  of  the  river  Ruhini,  but  the  breach  had  been 
widened  bj  insult.  The  men  of  Kapila  abused  those  of  Koli  as  being  sons  of 
lepers ;  whilst  the  men  of  Koli  retorted  that  those  of  Kapila  were  the  sons  of  pigs, 
who  had  married  their  sisters.  (See  legend  of  the  origin  of  Kapila  and  Koli, 
mnte,  p.  102.)  War  was  just  about  to  commence,  when  Sukya  Muni  basteneeTto  the 
•pot,  and  brought  the  princes  to  their  senses  by  asking  if  the  blood  of  Rajas  was 
to  be  spent  on  account  of  a  little  water.  Sukya  Muni  is  then  said  to  have  preached 
to  both  parties  and  to  have  converted  all  tho  princes  to  his  faith,  and  admitted 
them  to  the  priesthood. 

This  incident  appears  somewhat  apocryphal.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
these  little  principalities  of  Kapila  and  Koli  were  at  this  period  pressed  from  the 
south  by  the  Urge  kingdom  of  Kosala,  which  in  its  turn  was  being  pressed  by  the 
rising  power  of  Magadha ;  and  this  fact,  and  other  political  disturbances  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Raja  Suddhodana,  may  possibly  have  led  to  a  large  number  of 

MM&VAraoilsBL. 
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chapter  m.  Sdkya  Muni  had  strong  objections  to  a  measure 
Moetut «d-  which  might  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  his 
Vih&ras,  or  causo  scandal  to  the  order.  At  length 
he  was  compelled  to  yield.  The  ladies  of  Kapila 
and  Koli  were  reluctantly  permitted  to  become 
nuns;  and  Prajapatf,  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
Raja  Suddhodana,  was  appointed  to  be  their  lady. 
superior.40 
JjJIJJ^J^  During  the  declining  years  of  the  life  of  S&kya 

ta£htalShe  Muni,  a  great  storm  appears  to  have  been  gathering 
over  central  Hindustan.  The  two  ruling  powers  at 
this  period  were  Kosala  and  Magadha;  known  to 
modern  geography  as  Oude  and  Behar.  These  king- 
doms had  been  formerly  engaged  in  intermittent 
wars  for  the  possession  of  a  border  territory  lying 
between  the  two,  which  was  known  as  Snivastf,  and 
was  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
famous  city  of  Benares.41  During  the  earlier  part  of 
the  career  of  Sakya  Muni  the  dispute  was  settled  by 
intermarriage;  Vimbasara,  Raja  of  Magadha,  married 
the  sister  of  Prasa-najit,  Raja  of  Kosala,  and 
obtained  Snivastf  as  dowry.  Rut  Raja  Vimbasara 
was  now  growing  old,  and  the  court  at  Rajagriha 
was  agitated  by  a  fearful  breach  between  the  old 
Raja  and  his  son  Ajata-satru.  The  aged  Raja  was 
naturally  jealous  of  his  son  and  heir;  whilst  the 
young  prince  was  eager  to  obtain  possession  of  the 

40  A  few  solitary  nuns  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  Burma,  and  are  to  bt 
known  hy  their  white  gowns.  But  they  arc  generally  cither  misshapen  or  ex- 
tremely ugly ;  and  it  seems  incredible  that  in  the  present  day  at  any  rate  they 
could  ever  cause  the  slightest  scandal. 

41  General  Cunningham  identifies  Sruvastf  with  a  locality  far  away  on  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Oude  (Ancient  Geog.  of  India,  vol.  i.  page  407  et  seq). 
But  Buddhist  traditions  distinctly  refer  to  it  as  a  border- territory  between  Kosala 
and  Magadha  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares.  See  Hardy's  Manual, 
page  285;  Bigandet,  page  252. 
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kingdom.  The  quarrel  between  the  father  and  the  chapter  in. 
son  was  also  widened  by  religious  antagonism. 
Vimbasara  had  renounced  the  religion  of  the 
Brdhmans,  and  become  an  early  convert  to  that  of 
Sakya  Muni.  Accordingly  Ajata-satru  identified 
himself  with  the  cause  of  the  Brdhmans,  who  were 
naturally  hostile  to  Raja  Vimbasara. 

At  this  juncture  a  somewhat  similar  breach  was  bj^J^  the 
created  in   the   assembly   of  Sakya  Muni.     Deva-"embly- 
datta,   a  brother   of  Sdkya  Muni's  wife,  had  long 
been   a  monk;   but  he  leaned  to  the  practices  of 
the  Br&hmans,  and  formed  the  design  of  founding 
an  independent  assembly  of  his  own.    Accordingly, 
as  Vimbasara  had  been  the  leading  patron  of  Sdkya 
Muni,    Devadatta   ingratiated   himself  with  Ajata- 
satru  ;   and  by  the  aid  of  this  prince  he  set  up  a 
Vihdra  of  his  own,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by 
numerous  disciples. 

An  unholy  compact  was  now  formed  between  ^t**ntdh°f*j*.ta" 
Devadatta,  the  schismatic  monk,  and  Ajata-satru,  rjS?teatfnpdrie»t 
the  rebellious  prince,  which  is  only  dimly  indi- 
cated in  the  legend.  The  prince  is  said  to  have  been 
advised  by  the  monk  to  compass  the  death  of  his 
father ;  and  this  horrible  parricide  was  accomplished 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  ferocity.  The  old 
Raja  was  thrown  into  confinement,  and  starved  to 
death.  Ajata-satru  then  ascended  the  throne  of 
Magadha,  but  found  himself  exposed  to  enemies  on 
every  side.  The  popular  feeling  was  strongly 
aroused  against  him,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
parricide,  but  also  because  ho  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  recreant  monk,  Devadatta.  In  the  first 
instance  he  had  been  induced  by  Devadatta  to  at- 
tempt the  life  of  S&kya  Muni ;  and  had  actually  sent 
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chapter  iil  a  body  of  archers  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  archers 
refused  to  obey  orders,  which  would  have  stained 
their  hands  with  the  blood  of  so  holy  a  man.  At 
last  Ajata-satru  appears  to  have  been  either  terrified 
by  his  unpopularity,  or  suffering  from  the  pangs  of 
remorse  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  probably 
sick  of  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  Devadatta 
against  his  religious  master.  Accordingly  he  sacrificed 
Devadatta,  and  made  his  peace  with  Sdkya  Muni. 
According  to  the  legend  Devadatta  was  transfixed  in 
hell  on  bars  of  red-hot  iron ;  but  in  all  probability 
he  was  literally  crucified  by  order  of  Ajata-satru* 

Whilst  the  kingdom  was  torn  by  internal  com- 
motion, it  was  exposed  to  the  assault  of  its  ancient 
enemy,  the  Raja  of  Kosala.  Prasa-najit,  whose 
sister  had  been  married  to  the  murdered  Vimbasara, 
was  naturally  aroused  at  the  violent  death  of  his 
brother-in-law;  and  at  once  seized  possession  of  the 
disputed  territory  of  Sr&vastf.  But  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Ajata-satru  to  S&kya  Muni  was  followed  by  so 
strong  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  favour,  that  he 
soon  drove  Prasa-najit  out  of  Sr&vastf .  Indeed  from 
^i******-  the  dav  of  reconciliation  Ajata-satru  commenced  a 
"****  career  of  victory,  which  enabled  him  to  conquer  all 

the  neighbouring  powers,  and  ultimately  to  annex 
the  whole  of  Kosala  and  Vaisali  to  his  old  do- 
minions. ** 

Stikva  Muni  might  now  perhaps  have  passed  his 
declining  years  in  pious  tranquillity  under  the  pro- 
tection o(  this  powerful  Raja.     The  religion  which 


**  Cvuoirtxwn  wa*  until  Terr  lately  the  Burmese  punishment  for  heresy.  It 
)u*  uo«%  it  i*  hopotl,  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  through  the  spirited  remon- 
•tMiu*  #f  th«  Hrituh  government, 

"  Uitfiuidvt'a  lito  of  UauUama,  pages  252,  361 ;  Hardy's  Manual,  page  285. 
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he  taught  presented  powerful  attractions  in  an  age  chapter  hi. 
of  political  unrest ;  and  whilst  the  masses  were  con-  Jjjjjfi 
soled  by  the  hope  of  a  happier  life  in  a  future  exist- 
ence, many  a  ruined  man  was  eager  to  bury  his 
hopes  and  joys  in  the  welcome  seclusion  of  the  Vi- 
h&ra,  and  ponder  over  the  means  by  which  he  might 
sever  every  tie  which  bound  him  to  this  transitory 
existence.  Moreover,  Sdkya  Muni  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  not  only  the  respect  and  veneration  of  many 
of  his  disciples,  but  the  most  ardent  attachment; 
and  for  many  years  a  faithful  monk,  named  Ananda, 
whose  memory  is  still  revered  throughout  the  world 
of  Buddhism,  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  personal 
attendance  upon  his  aged  master.  But  an  impa- 
tience of  his  strict  monastic  discipline  and  despotic 
rule  seems  to  have  been  springing  up  in  the  hearts 
of  many  of  his  priests,  and  he  was  too  often  disturb- 
ed by  cavilling  and  dissension.  Then  again, 
although  verging  on  his  eightieth  year,  and  as  elo- 
quent as  ever  in  declaiming  upon  the  miseries  of 
existence,  he  seems  to  have  been  reluctant  to 
leave  the  world.  This  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
natural  reluctance  of  the  old  man  to  die ;  a  reluct- 
ance which  is  common  to  all  humanity,  and  which 
neither  religion  nor  philosophy  can  entirely  over- 
come, until  the  mind  is  convinced  that  the  end  is 
inevitable.  Possibly,  however,  S&kya  Muni  foresaw 
the  strife  and  trouble  which  would  follow  his  depart- 
ure. His  anxiety  upon  this  point  was  indeed  deeply 
touching.  He  said  to  his  disciples : — "  When  I  am 
gone,  do  not  say  that  Buddha  has  departed  from 
you  ;  for  so  long  as  you  keep  my  law,  so  long  you 
will  have  Buddha  with  you." 

At  this  period  S&kya  Muni  lost  two  of  his  older 
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chapter  m.  priests,  whom  lie  had  always  regarded  with  peculiar 
f^ritod£  favour,  because  they  had  been  originally  Brdhmans, 
dpk""  and  had  deserted  their  Brahmanical  preceptor  in 

order  to  embrace  the  three  gems.     One  died  peace- 
fully in  his  old  age;  but  the  other  was  brutally 
murdered  by  assassins,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
hired  by  the  Tirthakaras.     The  last  event  created 
much   excitement  amongst    the  disciples.       They 
naturally  asked  what  crime  so  good  a  priest  had 
committed  to  justify  such  a  horrible  death.     They 
were  told  in  reply  that  in  a  former  life  he  had  taken 
his  parents  into  the  jungle,  and  left  them  to  perish; 
and  that  his  death  in  the  present  existence  had  been 
a  fitting  punishment  for  such  an    atrocious  deed. 
Raja   Ajata-satru  exacted  a  terrible  revenge,  by 
ordering  both  the  murderers  and  their  instigators 
to  be  buried  in  the  earth  up  to  the  waist,  and  then 
burnt  alive.     Siikya  Muni  however  bitterly  felt  tho 
loss ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  last  public  act  was  to 
order  stupas,  or  memorial  mounds,  to  be  raised  over 
the  relics  of  the  two  elders ;  the  one  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Vih&ra  near  Srdvastf,  and  the  other  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Vili&ra  near  Rajagriha. 
Alleged  origin  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  commemoration 

of  the  com-  J 

m^momtionof  0£  re]jcs  was  introduced  by  S&kya  Muni,  or  origin- 
ated in  a  later  age.  Either  way  it  has  formed  for 
centuries  an  important  element  in  the  religion  of 
Buddha,  and  is  thus  invested  with  a  deep  signifi- 
cance. Man  must  worship :  it  is  an  instinct  of 
humanity.  It  is  a  healthy  aspiration  of  the  soul  to 
seek  out  some  ideal  of  goodness,  beauty,  or  power, 
whom  it  may  propitiate  or  adore.  This  aspiration 
Sdkya  Muni  sought  to  stifle,  by  ignoring  all  deity. 
But  he  could  not  root  it  out  of  the  human  heart ;  and 
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it  accordingly  found  a  vent  in  reverence  for  his  own  chapter  in 

memory,  and  that  of  his  more  illustrious   priests. 

Thus  bits  of  bone,  teeth,  and  other  nameless  relics 

are  treasured  up  as  memorials  of  Buddhist  saints ; 

and  countless  images  of  S&kya  Muni  are  to  be  found 

of  every   size  throughout  the  world  of  Buddhism, 

from  tiny  figures  carried  in  the  hand,  to   colossal 

statues  of  enormous  height.      This  may  be  worship, 

but  it  is  not  idolatry.    The  images  are  not  gods,  but 

mere  memorials  of  the  great  teacher  and  enlightener ; 

and  the  reverence  paid  to  them  is  but  a  development 

of  that  religion  of  the  affections,    without   which 

devotion  itself  will  soon  harden  into  a  cold  and  fossil 

creed.44 

The  narrative  of  the  death  of  S&kya  Muni,  or,  to  Death  orsakyi 
use  the  language  of  Buddhism,  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  soul  entered  Nirv&na,  are  startling 
from  their  extreme  simplicity.  He  was  journeying 
through  the  country  of  Kosala,  when  a  pious  wor- 
shipper put  a  roast  sucking-pig  into  his  alms-bowl ; 
and  the  old  apostle  is  said  to  have  partaken  so  freely 
of  the  rich  food,  that  it  brought  on  an  internal  com- 
plaint which  proved  fatal.  He  was  taken  very  ill  on 
the  road,  and  a  couch  was  prepared  for  him  under 
a  tree.  There  he  passed  a  night  of  severe  suffering, 
but  continued  to  exhort  his  disciples  to  the  last,  and 


44  According  to  the  legend  of  tbe  life  of  G6tama,  he  is  said  to  have  himself 
originated  this  reverence  for  relics  at  an  early  period  of  his  teaching,  by  giving 
eight  of  the  hairs  from  his  head  to  some  merchants  who  had  come  from  Burma. 
The  merchants  are  said  to  have  received  these  relics  with  becoming  reverence,  and 
to  have  bnilt  a  pagoda  over  them,  which  is  still  famous  throughout  eastern  Asia 
as  the  great  Shwe-dagon  pagoda  at  Rangoon.  But  the  sceptic  might  urge  that 
apostles  rarely  give  away  relics  of  themselves,  and  certainly  not  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  career;  and  if  G  6  tarn  a  was  so  thoroughly  shaved,  as  he  ought  to 
have  been  by  the  rules  of  his  order,  he  would  have  found  insuperable  difficulties  in 
procuring  the  hairs. 
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iapteb  in.  frequently  repeated  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
religion  that  all  existences  are  transitory.  At  early 
dawn  his  soul  sunk  into  the  eternal  rest  of  Nirvdna. 
rilSSITi^  The  death  of  Sakya  Muni  from  eating  too  much 
ue  of  death,  roast  pork  lias  a  deep  significance.  It  is  generally 
accepted  as  a  literal  fact ;  for  although  it  seems  to 
detract  from  the  piety  of  the  saint,  the  story  is 
admitted  by  the  Buddhists  themselves.  It  certainly 
appears  strange  that  Sdkya  Muni  should  have  eaten 
flesh  meat  in  direct  opposition  to  his  great  com- 
mandment,— "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  But  still  this 
point  is  capable  of  explanation.  All  Kshatriyas  are 
flesh  caters  by  instinct ;  and  in  the  present  day  the 
Buddhists  urge  that  the  commandment  is  not  a 
Brahmanical  caste  law  against  eating  flesh  meat,  but  a 
Buddhist  law  against  putting  any  animal  to  death.41 
Accordingly,  whilst  the  pious  Buddhist  will  not  kill, 
he  will  readily  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  has 
been  slaughtered  by  another,  or  killed  by  an  acci- 
dent, or  died  a  natural  death.  The  disease  also 
of  which  Sdkya  Muni  died  is  strangely  suggestive. 
At  different  periods  of  his  life  he  was  subject  to 
internal  complaints,  and  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  a  doctor,  named  Jevaka,  who  cured  his  previous 
attacks,  probably  by  administering  opium.  It  is 
therefore  not  impossible  that  Sdkya  Muni  derived 
his  conception  of  Nirvdna  from  the  pleasurable  repose 
produced  by  opium.  In  the  present  day,  however, 
opium  is  treated  as  an  intoxicating  drug,  and  as  such 
is  forbidden  to  all  Buddhists. 

The  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Sdkya 


«»  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  both  the  story  and  the  eiplanation  are  the 
probable  invention  of  some  flesh-loving  monk,  and  were  apparently  interpolated 
for  the  take  of  obtaining  the  highest  authority  for  the  indulgence. 
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Muni  are  apparently  related  with  some  exaggeration,  chapter  in. 
The  neighbouring  princes  are  said  to  have  hastened  J^'SJ1,^ 
to  the  spot  to  mourn  their  loss,  and  assist  at  the  moniw^STdit- 
obsequies  of  the  great  teacher.     The  body  lay  in  rend10"  ° 
state  for  seven  days,  and  was  then  burnt  with  all 
the   pomp   and  magnificence   which   attended  the 
cremation  of  a  Sakya  Raja.  After  the  ceremony  was 
over,  the  relics  were  carefully  collected,  but  different 
princes  are  said  to  have  asserted  rival   claims    to 
possession.     An  appeal  to  the  sword  was  on  the  eve 
of  being  made,  when   a   Brdhman,  named  Drona, 
settled  the  dispute  by  dividing  the  relics  into  eight 
shares,  which  were  finally  deposited  in  appropriate 
stupas  in  eight  different  cities.46 

The  life  of  Gotama  Buddha  thus  passes  away  unr^i  ch«r*c- 
into  the  world  of  legend.  Indeed  the  entire  narra-  send. 
tive  is  surrounded  in  the  original  by  a  halo  of  unreal 
glory  and  mythical  exaggeration,  which  are  evi- 
dently the  product  of  a  later  age  of  Buddhist  monas- 
ticism.  These  supernatural  data  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  excluded  from  the  foregoing  bio- 
graphy.     Indeed  for  the  most  part  they  are  un- 

**  Without  absolutely  denying  the  credibility  of  all  the  details  mentioned  in  the 
text,  it  is  evident  that  some  of  them  are  open  to  question,  especially  the  dispute 
•bout  the  relics,  and  their  ultimate  disposal.  It  is  added  in  the  legend  of  the 
life  of  G6tama,  that  about  twenty  years  after  his  death,  the  famous  Brahman 
Kasyapa  felt  some  alarm  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  relics.  He  accordingly  collected 
them  from  the  several  princes,  and  deposited  them  in  a  Vihara  of  brass,  which  he 
placed  in  a  deep  vault  eighty  cubits  under-ground.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  out 
*  prophecy,  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  vault  would  be  opened  by  a 
king  named  As6ka ;  and  he  placed  this  prophecy  in  the  Vihara  together  with 
the  relics.  The  relics  and  the  prophecy  were  in  due  course  discovered  by  King 
Atoka  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years.  (Digandet,  page  34  et  seq.)  A  sus- 
picion is  thus  excited  that  the  prophecy,  and  perchance  the  relics  also,  are  part  of 
a  pious  fraud  concocted  in  the  lifetime  of  A 6 oka,  or  perhaps  even  later.  Both 
Drona  who  distributed  the  relics,  and  Kasyapa  who. collected  them  and  stowed 
them  away,  were  Brahman  sages,  whose  existence  is  mythical.  They  are  often 
mentioned  in  both  the  Maha  Bharata  and  Bamayana, 
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chapter  in.  meaning  fables,  throwing  no  light  whatever  upon 
the  real  life  of  the  apostle,  and  introduced  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  amusing  the  imagination  of  wonder- 
loving  orientals.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
indicate  their  general  character,  in  order  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  in  the  formation  of  a 
correct  judgment  of  Buddhism  and  its  founder. 

s^^rmtiini  According  to  these  myths  Sakya  Muni  was  but 

one  of  a  series  of  Buddhas,  who  have  appeared  in 
this  present  universe,  but  are  yet  separated  from 
each  other  by  vast  intervals  of  time.     Again,  this 
universe  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  universes,  each 
having  its  own  system  of  Buddhas  ;  the  whole  cover- 
ing a  period  which  defies  all  calculation,  and  may 
be  best  described  as  infinity.     Then,  again,  Sakya 
Muni,  in  his  individual  capacity,  passed  through  a 
great  number  of  transmigrations  prior  to  his  becom- 
ing incarnate  as  the  son  of  Mavd.  He  worked  himself 
up  through  every  class  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom,  and  through  every  grade  of  humanity, 
performing  every  virtue  in  each  existence  in  tho 
grand   aspiration   of   finally  becoming   a   Buddha. 
His  transmigrations  are  reckoned  at  five  hundred  and 
fifty  in   number;  and  mythical  narratives  of  each 
transmigration  are  to  be  found  in  Buddhist  literature. 
They  arc  supposed  to  prove  his  surpassing  benevo- 
lence.    At  a  very  early  period  he  is  presumed  to 
have  reached  such  a  pitch  of  piety  that  he  might  have 
escaped  from  the  miseries  of  existence,  and  entered 
the  eternal  quiescence  of  Nirvana;  but  this  termina- 
tion of  existence  would  have  frustrated  all  his  aspira- 
tions.    His  mighty  aim,  was  to  deliver,  not  merely 
himself,  but  the  whole  mass  of  suffering  humanity, 
from  tho  vertex  of  endless  transmigrations.      With 
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this  object  he  continued  to  endure  all  the  pain  of  chapter  m. 
successive  lives  in  order  that  he  might  attain  to  such 
a  perfection  of  humanity  as  to  become  a  Buddha, 
and  teach  and  save  an  ignorant  and  miserable 
world.  The  life  of  Sdkya  Muni  is  thus  the  mere 
biography  of  his  highest  and  last  transmigration ; 
although  his  spiritual  existence  is  connected  with  all 
worlds  and  all  time. 

Another  class  of  myths  represent  S&kya  Muni  as  introduction  of 

..  y  L  _•'  deities  and 

a  divine  being  rather  than  as  a  mortal  teacher.  He  *******. 
was  not  a  deity,  and  he  claimed  no  relation  to  deity. 
Indeed  in  his  teaching  he  ignored  deity ;  yet  in  the 
myths  he  is  elevated  above  deity.  The  gods  are 
said  to  have  exulted  in  his  approaching  advent,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  deliverance  through  his  teach- 
ing. His  mother  MayA  is  invested  with  a  halo  of 
sacred  legend.  She  is  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
is  good  and  beautiful.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
espoused  to  the  Raja  of  Kapila,  but  otherwise  she 
appears  in  all  the  purity  of  a  virgin  bride.  She  be- 
came incarnate  in  a  dream  with  a  small  white  ele- 
phant. The  gods  guarded  her  and  her  infant  from 
his  conception  to  his  birth.  Thirty-two  miraculous 
portents  occurred  on  each  occasion,  of  which  the 
most  significant  were  that  an  earthquake  shook  the 
universe,  a  bright  light  illuminated  all  the  worlds, 
the  blind  saw,  the  deaf  heard,  the  dumb  spake,  the 
lame  walked,  the  crooked  stood  upright,  and  prison- 
ers were  released  from   their  bonds.47     May£  gave 

47  The  remaining  portents  are  puerile  monkish  inventions.  The  fires  of  hell 
were  quenched,  the  cravings  of  ghosts  were  satisfied,  all  alarms  ceased,  all  diseases 
were  healed,  all  enmities  were  forgotten,  hulls  and  huffalocs  hollowed  with  joy, 
horses  and  elephants  joined  in  the  chorus,  lions  roared,  musical  instruments  played 
of  their  own  accord,  gold  and  silver  ornaments  emitted  pleasing  sounds,  lamps 
lighted  themselves,  winds  were  perfumed,  fountains  of  water  suddenly  appeared, 

10 
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chapter  m.  birth  to  tho  infant  without  pain,  and  died  seven 
days  afterwards,  and  was  born  again  as  a  daughter 
of  the  gods.     Meantime  an  ancient  sage,  as  well  as 
many  Brdhmans,  testified  that  the  child  would  be- 
come  a  Buddha.     Most  of  these  miracles  are  renewed 
when  S&kya  Muni  finally  entered  on  his  Buddha- 
hood.     Subsequently  Buddha  himself  is  said  to  have 
performed  miracles,  but  they  are  foreign  altogether 
to  his  character  and  teaching.     He  is  represented  at 
times   as  sitting  midway  in  the  air,  or  as  flying 
through  it  with  the  velocity  of  a  sunbeam,  or  as 
appearing  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  glory.     But 
these  are  such  palpable  fabrications  of  later  miracle- 
mongers,  that  they  are  unworthy  of  consideration 
in  dealing  with  ancient  Buddhism.48 
Aiie*nric»i  ch*        It   may  perhaps    be    questioned    whether   the 
kitlML  legend  of  tho  early  life  of  Gotania  Buddha  is  not  to 

be  regarded  as  an  allegory  rather  than  as  a  real  . 
biography.  Tho  main  incident  is  common  to  all 
civilized  humanity.  A  young  voluptuary  is  but-  , 
rounded  from  his  earliest  years  with  every  sensual 
gratification,  but  is  at  last  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  three  woes  which  are  inseparable  from  all 
animal  being, — old  age,  disease,  and  death.  Hence- 
forth he  regards  all  around  him  through  a  gloomy 
medium.  The  pleasures  of  life  are  stripped  of  all 
their  charms;  and  tho  glorious  illusions  of  youth, 

every  tree  was  covered  with  flowers,  rocks  were  covered  with  water-lilies,  dry 
wotnl  blossomed,  garlands  fell  from  heaven,  and  other  like  miracles  took  place 
which  become  tedious  by  repetition. 

4*  Some  writers  have  remarked  npon  the  coincidence  between  some  of  the 
incidents  in  tho  life  of  G6tama,  and  those  which  are  recorded  in  gospel  history* 
(See  Up  Higandet's  Life  of  G6tnma,  and  Dr  Eitel's  Lectures  on  Buddhism.) 
The  author  has  no  intention  of  entering  upon  a  field  of  profitless  speculation. 
The  supernatural  details  in  the  lifo  of  G6tama  appear  to  him  to  be  the  monastic 
invt* nitons  of  a  comparatively  modern  age,  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  fourth 
tenUiry  of  the  Christian  era. 
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health,  and  beauty  fade  away  into  the  sad  realities  chapter  hi 
of  pain,  corruption,  and  the  grave. 

So  far  this  current  of  melancholy  reflection  has  JFJf^EjJ1" 
found  expression  in  almost  every  age.  The  delu- BttddUMI1- 
sions  of  the  world,  the  unreality  of  pleasure,  and  the 
vanity  of  life,  have  been  the  theme  of  poets,  preach- 
ers, and  philosophers  from  time  immemorial.  Such 
a  phase  of  religious  thought,  however,  is  simply  the 
re-action  which  follows  heartless  dissipation ;  and 
Buddhism  itself  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  similar 
revulsion.  From  the  dawn  of  antiquity  the  Gangetic 
valley  appears  to  have  been  the  area  of  that  mate- 
rialistic religion  which  derives  its  inspiration  from 
the  mysteries  of  sex ;  and  Benares  was  undoubtedly 
an  ancient  centre  of  this  form  of  religious  thought. 
The  Buddhist  traditions  of  every  land  concur  in 
regarding  the  old  kingdom  of  Magadha  as  the  cradle 
of  Buddhism,  and  in  fixing  the  head-quarters  of 
Gotama  Buddha  in  the  city  of  Benares.  Buddhism 
would  thus  seem  to  have  been  the  re-action  from 
that  sensual  worship  which  was  associated  with  the 
ideal  of  strength,  beauty,  and  nudity.  The  myth 
of  the  temptation  of  Gotama  at  the  commencement 
of  his  apostolic  career  seems  to  confirm  this  view. 
According  to  this  myth,  which  is  only  generally 
indicated  in  a  previous  page,40  the  tempter  Mara 
sent  his  three  daughters,  in  different  stages  of  love- 
liness, to  seduce  the  apostle  back  to  the  world  of 
passions;  in  other  words,  to  win  him  back  to  the 
old  idolatry,  which  he  had  deliberately  abandoned, 
and  against  which  he  was  destined  to  prove  the 
most  determined  enemy.50 

*•  See  ante,  page  119. 

•  The  Buddhist  legend  of  8akya  Muni  bean  alto  •  remarkable  resemblance  to 


BtddtaM* 
ftttdrr- 
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CHATTKEm.        But  the  allegory,  if  any,  fades  away  from  the 
narrative  of  the  career  of  Buddha  as  a  great  teacher. 
Indeed  from  this  point  tho  life  of  Sdkya  Muni  in- 
volves a  strange  enigma.    His  religion  for  the  masses 
is  intelligible  to  all ;  but  his  discipline  for  the  wise 
involves  a  conception  which  is  inexplicable.     It  is 
easy  to  conceive  of  a  young  prince,  surfeited  with 
pleasure,  devoting  himself  to  a  career  of  a  religious 
reformer.     It  is  also  easy  to  conceive  the  motives 
which  induced  the  reformer  to  take  the  vows  of 
celibacy  and  poverty,  and  to  require  his  immediate 
disciples  to  follow  his  example.     But  it  seems  in- 
credible  that  such   an   enthusiastic    philanthropist 
should  have  formed  the  conception  of  Nirvana;  and 
should  have  positively  yearned  for  a  state  of  perfect 
abstraction  from  all  existence,  amounting  not  merely 
to  an  abnegation  of  self,  but  to  actual  annihilation. 
It  also  seems  equally  incredible  that  he  should  hare 
propounded  out  of  his  individual  consciousness  such 
an  artificial  system  of  metaphysical  religion,  as  that 
which  is  involved  in  the  modern  form  of  Buddhism, 
and  enforced  in  the  legend  of  his  own  life.     Accord- 
ingly the  suspicion  arises  that   the  conception  of 
Xirvdna,  and  the  metaphysical  dogmas  of  Buddhism, 
mav  possibly  be  mere  modern  developments  of  the 
ancient  morality  which  was  taught  by  Sdkya  Muni, 
and  that  Buddhism  was  originally  a  pure  and  simple 
faith,  which  has  been  strangely  perverted  by  the 
monastic  teachers  of  a  later  age. 


tW  Krahnuni^al  logond  of  Krishna  ;  although  the  two  narratives  illustrate  two 
didVivnt  ctirivtit*  of  religious  thought.  Krishna,  like  Skkya  Muni,  devoted  his 
«\tih  life  to  amorous  pursuits,  but  ho  pursued  his  career  of  sensuality  to  the  end  of 
hi«  day*,  Again,  instead  of  becoming  a  moral  teacher,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  dcitr     Hit  hittorr  and  worship  will  be  brought  under  review  hereafter. 
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These  questions  will  bo  further  illustrated  here-  chapter  in 
after,  when  the  Greek   accounts  of  ancient   India  Jgpgjjj^jjf 
have  been  brought  under  review,  and  it  becomes  ^La  aud  Bud* 
necessary  to  deal   with   the  history   of    Buddhist 
India."     Meantime  it  may  be  as  well  to  inquire 
into  the  real  significance  of  the  terms  Nirvdna  and 
Buddha,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  they  were  likely 
to  be  associated  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  G6tama. 
It  is  certain  that  the  two  conceptions  indicate  two 
important  stages  in    his  religious   career.      First, 
there  is  the  selfish  longing  to  lead  a  life  of  religious 
mendicancy    for  'the    sake    of  entering   Nirvdna. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  benevolent  longing  to  become 
a  Buddha  in  order  to  teach  mankind  how  to  attain 
Nirvdna. 

There  must  always  have  been  a  strange  conflict  Antaffontem  b» 

J  ©  tween  the  two 

between  these  two  forms  of  religious  thought,  and  it  concePtioM- 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  ever  have 
intermingled  in  the  same  channel.  The  selfish 
longing  to  attain  Nirvdna  induced  men  to  sever 
every  tie  of  affection  in  order  that  they  might  lead 
a  life  of  contemplation  without  duties,  and  con- 
sequently without  cares.  The  measures  taken  by 
Go  tarn  a  to  attain  Nirvdna  were  those,  not  of  an 
apostle  of  benevolence,  but  of  a  cold-hearted  volup- 
tuary. He  may  have  been  surfeited  with  pleasure. 
He  may  have  acquired  a  distaste  for  existence.  He 
may  have  been  oppressed  by  a  religious  melancholy 
bordering  on  mania.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause,  he  evidently  violated  every  duty  of  the 
affections  in  order  to  carry  out  the  wild  vagary 
which  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul.     In  other 

11  See  infra,  chap.  r. 
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CHAPTMtm.  words,  he  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  his  parents,  lib 
wife,  and  his  infant  son  in  order  to  lead  a  life  of 
seeming  independence  as  a  wandering  mendicant 
in  the  garb  of  religion.  His  subsequent  training 
under  Brahmanical  auspices  calls  for  no  special 
remark.  Like  many  enthusiasts,  he  had  fondly 
imagined  that  religious  instruction,  observances,  and 
contemplation  would  supply  every  spiritual  need; 
and  in  due  course  he  discovered  that  Brahmanism 
with  its  metaphysical  speculations  was  as  unsub- 
stantial as  chaff  or  wind. 

conflict  of  nir.        The  benevolent  longing  to  become  a  Buddha 

IshtttM  and  be* 

nerokaoe.  was  an  inspiration  of  a  very  different  character. 
According  to  the  monastic  story,  out  of  the  strong 
love  which  G6tama  bore  to  all  animated  beings,  he 
desired  to  become  Buddha,  in  order  that  he  might 
deliver  the  human  race  from  the  miseries  of  suc- 
cessive transmigrations.  But  such  a  sentiment  of 
Universal  benevolence  is  not  only  strained  and  arti- 
ficial, but  directly  opposed  to  the  monastic  discipline 
which  was  supposed  to  purify  the  soul  by  cleansing 
it  of  all  affections  and  desires.  Again,  the  longing 
to  enter  Nirvdna  was  simply  a  selfish  dream ;  and 
the  longing  to  become  a  Buddha  must  surely  have 
been  something  more  than  a  sentimental  desire  to 
communicate  this  selfish  dream  to  the  world  at 
large. 
ctotam»,a  The   transformation   of  Gotama    into    Buddha 

kindnett.  Was  preceded  by  a  significant  incident.  A  young 
woman  had  mistaken  him  for  a  god,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  an  offering  of  thanksgiving  in  re- 
turn for  having  become  a  happy  wife  and  mother.81 


«  Bigandet,  page  71  et  seq. ;  Hardy's  Manual,  page  166. 
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This  episode  belongs  entirely  to  the  world  of  chapter  iil 
humanity.  It  touched  the  heart  of  G6tama.  It 
awakened  the  dormant  affections  which  really 
formed  a  part  of  his  nature,  but  had  been  stifled  by 
sensual  indulgences  and  mataphysical  speculation. 
That  a  religious  mendicant  could  be  moved  by 
such  an  incident  to  preach  a  cold  and  selfish  creed, 
like  that  of  NirvAna,  to  the  world  at  large,  is  beyond 
all  credibility.  The  plain  truth  appears  to  be  that 
G6tama  became  Buddha  in  order  to  teach  Dharma, 
or  the  religion  of  duty  and  loving-kindness,  which 
would  promote  the  happiness  of  the  whole  human 
race  both  in  this  life  and  the  next.  This,  indeed, 
would  have  been  time  and  universal  benevolence; 
and  the  story  of  the  grateful  wife  and  mother  would 
form  the  natural  prelude  to  such  religious  teaching. 
The  monastic  biographer  seems  to  have  accepted 
the  incident,  but  converted  the  benevolence  which 
sought  to  make  humanity  happier  into  a  benevo- 
lence which  sought  to  annihilate  humanity  alto- 
gether.68 

*•  The  primitive  religion  of  Gotaraa  Buddha  appears  to  have  taught  that 
every  relation  in  life  has  its  corresponding  duty ;  and  that  every  fulfilment  of 
doty  is  a  merit,  and  every  deviation  from  duty  a  demerit ;  and  that  according  to 
the  balance  of  such  merits  and  demerits,  so  the  individual  soul  would  be  rewarded 
or  punished  in  a  future  life.  To  tench  such  a  religion  might  properly  be  re- 
garded as  true  benevolence.  When,  however,  monasticisra  sought  to  escape  from 
all  transmigrations,  and  consequently  from  all  future  states  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment, the  benevolence  was  converted  into  the  desire  to  convert  mankind  into 
monks.     See  infra,  chap.  v. 

Under  this  view  the  antagonism  between  Nirvana  and  Buddha  becomes  more 
palpable.  Nirvana  involves  the  law  of  deliverance  from  existence;  Buddha 
involves  the  duties  of  existence.  Nirvana  involves  the  idea  that  men  should 
separate  themselves  from  parents,  wives,  children,  and  dependents,  and  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  celibacy,  mendicancy,  and  abstract  contemplation.  Buddha 
involves  the  idea  that  every  relation  in  life  has  its  corresponding  duty;  that 
servants  have  duties  to  fulfil  towards  masters,  and  masters  towards  servants ;  that 
parents  have  duties  to  fulfil  towards  children,  and  children  towards  parents ;  that 
kinsfolk  and  neighbours  have  duties  to  fulfil  towards  each  other ;  that  the  laity 
have  duties  to  fulfil  towards  religious  teachers  such  as  priests  and  monks ;  and 


::t  .%i 


There  is  dins  a  broad  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  abstracted  monk  who  seeks  to  obtain 
Nirvana  by  discipline,  and  die  pious  bat  worldly 
layman  who  seeks  to  obtain  happiness  by  religion. 
This  line  is  neraetnallv  slurred  over  in  ancient  and 
modern  Buddhism,  and  vet  it  finds  general  exnres- 
son  throughout  die  Buddhist  world.  The  monks 
scarcely  appear  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the 
masses.  They  teach  the  boys  in  the  monastery 
schools,  bur  that  is  in  accordance  with  their  dis- 
cipline. Occasionally  they  appear  to  preach,  bat  it 
is  only  to  recite  certain  precepts  and  observances! 
or  certain  passages  from  the  life  of  Buddha,  in  a 
kind  of  chorus.  So  too  the  Iaitv  have  little  to  do 
with  the  monks,  unless  tliev  themselves  enter  the 
monaaterv.  Thev  are  ever  readv  with  their  alms 
of  &od  and  clothing,  and  ever  ready  to  pay  visits  of 
respect  and  reverence*  bat  this  is  only  a  part  of  their 
religion.  Still  on  all  occasions  there  is  a  genuine 
and  kindly  veneration  displayed  towards  the  monk, 
which  is  rarely  exhibited  by  the  people  of  India 
towards  the  arrogant  and  exclusive  Brahman. 


that  immunity  cself  haf  certain  draa  to  falsi  towards  the  whale  nng«  of 


i 
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The  year  B.C.  327  jmarks  an  important  era  in  chapter  iv. 
the  history  of  India.  More  than  two  centuries  are 
supposed  to  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  G6tama 
Buddha.  The  great  empire  of  Magadha  was  ap- 
parently falling  into  anarchy,  but  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism  were  still  expounding  their  respective 
dogmas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  At  this  junc- 
ture Alexander  of  Macedon  was  leading  an  army  of  {™j$jnb£fthe 
Greeks  down  the  Cabul  river  towards  the  river  Indus,  USSS^mx. 
which  at  that  time  formed  the  western  frontier 
of  the  Punjab.  The  circumstances  under  whicli  the 
Greeks  appeared  in  that  remote  quarter  are  amongst 
the  most  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Alexander  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  yet 
lw  had  already  scattered  the  armies  of  the  great 
king  in  three  victories  which  convulsed  Asia ;  and 
tad  then  ascended  the  throne  of  Darius  as  sovereign 
krd  of  Persia  and  her  satraps.  He  was  a  hero,  a 
demi-god,  who  had  introduced  a  new  power  into 
Asia,  which  was  a  terror  and  a  mystery.  The  Mace- 
donian phalanx  was  an  embodiment  of  union  and 
•trength ;  a  development  of  that  political  cohesion 
toongst  Europeans,  which  Asiatics  can  never  under- 
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chapter  nr.  stand,  and  against  which  they  are  powerless  to  con- 
tend.1 
SSSJJ^iS?.         Ostensibly,  as  captain-general  of  Hellas,  Alex- 
aBd-r'  ander  had  avenged  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Greece 

by  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Personally,  as  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  he  had  sought  to  realize  that  dream  of 
universal  dominion  which  had  long  taken  possession 
of  his  soul.  He  was  not  a  mere  Tartar  leader,  eager 
only  to  plunder  and  destroy.  Neither  was  he  the 
leader  of  a  new  crusade  for  carrying  Greek  culture 
into  Asia.  He  was  a  soldier  statesman  of  the  true 
Aryan  or  political  type,  who  identified  himself  with 
the  empire  he  had  conquered.  When  he  had  seated 
himself  upon  the  throne  of  Darius,  he  saw,  what 
every  Asiatic  statesman  has  seen,  from  Cyrus  to 
Nadir  Shah,  that  Persia  can  never  be  strong  unless  . 
she  can  maintain  a  paramount  power  over  all  the 
barbarous  Scythic  tribes  to  the  north  and  eastward. 
Accordingly  he  invaded  the  north,  crossed  the  west*  * 
em  Himalayas,  and  conquered  Balkh ;  and  then 
crossed  the  river  Oxus  and  conquered  Khiva  and 
Bokhara  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes.  Then,  having  sub- 
dued every  enemy  in  his  rear,  he  approached  the 
Punjab,  with  the  view  of  realizing  his  ambitious 
dream  in  all  its  fulness.  He  believed  India  to  be 
the  extremity  of  the  earth  towards  the  eastern 
ocean ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  it  the  eastern  pro* 
vince  of  his  Asiatic  empire. 

But  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
already  on  the  wane.     The  Hellenic  tie  to  which  it 

1  The  best  authorities  for  the  details  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  are  Arris* 

and  Strabo.    Where  other  authors  have  been  consulted,  they  will  be  apedaDf 

cited.   The  object  has  been  to  indicate  the  general  course  of  Alexander's  inraska, 

and  to  omit  all  unnecessary  details  which  throw  uo  real  light  upon  the  hittery 

of  ancient  India. 
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its  strength  was  beginning  to  be  weakened  chapter  it. 
Etl ism.     In  identifying:  himself  with  a  Per-  orienuifcin*  of 

Alexander  aud 

eign,  Alexander  committed  the  fatal  error  of  hu  m^- 
ring  to  recommend  himself  to  his  Persian 
by  descending  to  a  Persian  level.  He  ex* 
the  Greek  helmet  for  the  Persian  tiara,  and 
i  Persian  in  his  thoughts  and  ways.  He 
passion  for  women  like  his  father  Philip ; 
11  in  love  with  Roxana,  the  beautiful  damsel 
a,  whom  he  actually  made  his  wife.1  Under 
sumstances  he  began  to  imbibe  the  oriental 
effeminacy,  vindictiveness,  and  greediness 
i.  He  listened  to  the  voice  of  flattery  until 
ved  himself  to  be   something   more  than 

India  had  been  conquered  by  Herakles 
lysos ; 9  and  his  parasites  assured  him  that 
oits  were  already  surpassing  those  of  the 
lis  passion  for  fame  and  glory  amounted 
tving  whicli  nothing  could  satisfy  short  of 
and  adoration.     How  far  that  passion  was 

during  his  lifetime,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
lis  day  his  oriental  name  of  Sekunder  is  as 
renowned  throughout   Mussulman  Asia,  as 
Jexander  of  Macedon  in  the  western  world. 
main  plan  of  Alexander's  invasion  may  be  Sj^t1j2Pun' 
[  in  a  few  words.     The  Cabul  river  flows 

past  the  cities  of  Cabul,  Jellalabad,  and 
ir,  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Indus 

are  told  of  the  amours  of  Alexander,  but  they  are  mere  rumours.  The 
sufficiently  indicated  in  Athen&us,  Book  z.  c.  45.  Alexander  was 
to  wine  than  to  women. 

pod  of  the  conquest  of  India  by  Herakles  and  Dionysos  has  a  re- 
.  It  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  two  different  cults,  namely : — 
ship  of  the  Sun  as  Vishnu  or  Hari ;  and  from  that  of  Siva  or  Maha- 
rgiastic  deity.  The  idea  of  a  military  conquest  by  these  deities  is 
cal     See  mrnte,  page  68,  and  infra,  chapter  viL 
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chapter  iv.  near  the  fort  of  Attock.     Eastward  of  the  Indus  is 
the  fertile  territory  of  the  Punjab,  which  is  watered 
by  seven  tributaries,  namely,  the  upper  Indus,  the 
Jhelum,  the  Chenab,  the  Ravee,  the  Beas,  the  Sut- 
lej,  and  the  Saraswati;  all  of  which,  excepting  the 
Saraswatf,  flow  into  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus, 
which  thence  runs  south  through  the   country  of 
Scinde  into  the  Indian  Ocean.4    The  design  of  Alex- 
ander was  to  conquer  all  the  region  westward  of  the 
Indus,  including  the  territory  of  Cabul ;  and  then 
to  cross  the  Indus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Attock, 
and  march  through  the  Punjab  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  crossing  all   the  tributary  rivers  on  his 
way  ;  and  finally  to  pass  down  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  via  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  con- 
quer thegreat  Gangetic  empire  of  Magadha  or  Patali- 
putra  between  the  ancient  cities  of  Praydga  and 
Gour. 

NwwMpycon-  This  plan  involved  the  conquest  of  several  petty 
kingdoms  in  succession.  Before  crossing  the  Indus 
thero  was  amongst  others  a  queen  of  the  Assacani, 
who  reigned  in  a  city  named  Massaga,  which  was 
apparently  situated  in  Cabul  territory.  Again,  after 
crossing  the  Indus,  there  were  at  least  three  king- 
doms in  tho  Punjab  to  bo  subdued  one  after  the 
other,  namely  ; — that  of  Taxiles  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Jhelum;  that  of  Porus  the  elder  between 
tho  Jhelum  and  the  Chenab;  and  that  of  Porus  the 
younger  between  the  Chenab  and  the  Ravee.  Porus 
the  elder  was  said  to  have  been  the  most  powerful 

*  Ki>o  only  of  the*?  rirera  were  personally  known  to  Alexander,  namely,  tki 
liulit«,  tho  Jholtun  or  Ilydnspea,  the  Chenab  or  Acesines,  the  Ravee  or  Hydra* 
tu,  miuI  tho  llo4*  or  Hvphiisis.  Alexander  doe*  not  appear  to  have  adfUNta1 
«m«t«*rd  to  tho  Sutloj.  (Compare  Burnes's  Bokhara,  vol.  i.  chap.  1.)  In  fonMT 
tUuo«  th«  Sanuwtttl  (lowed  into  the  Indus,  but  it  now  loses  itself  in  the  sand. 


■4" 
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sovereign  of  them  all ;  but  he  was  placed  between  chapter  iv. 
two  fires,  for  both  Taxiles  on  one  side,  and  his 
nephew  Porus  the  younger  on  his  eastern  frontier, 
were  his  enemies.  There  were  also  other  kings  both 
on  the  north  and  on  the  south,  who  were  apparently 
either  at  war  with  Porus  the  elder,  or  else  in  friendly 
alliance.  It  would  thus  seem,  from  the  eminence 
assigned  to  Porus  the  elder,  that  his  authority  was 
not  limited  to  the  extent  of  his  kingdom ;  and  that 
he  was  at  least  the  nominal  suzerain  or  lord-para- 
mount of  the  Punjab,  if  not  of  Cabul ;  whilst  the  so- 
called  hostile  sovereigns  were  originally  nothing 
more  than  refractory  vassal  kings.6 

Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  Asiatic  empires  Pbiitirni  ayst™ 

%k  of  ancient  India. 

are  generally  speaking  mere  congeries  of  provinces, 
satrapies,  or  vassal  kingdoms,  severally  ruled  by 
local  governors  or  kings,  who  are  each  expected 
to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  suzerain,  and  to  con- 
tribute a  military  contingent  in  the  event  of  an  im- 
perial war.  Such  a  political  system  is  naturally 
exposed  to  dismemberment  from  internal  revolt,  to 
sudden  revolutions  from  court  factions,  and  to 
foreign  invasion  in  moments  of  weakness  or  false 
security.  It  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  sword, 
supported  as  far  as  may  be  by  an  aristocratic  priest- 
hood ;  and  hedged  round  with  the  pomp,  prestige, 

*  This  supremacy  of  Porus  is  further  confirmed  by  Hindu  tradition.     Tho 

existence  of  an  ancient  Kshutriyn  empire  in  the  Punjab,  under  what  is  known 

M  the  Lunar  dynasty  of  K;ijas,  or  children  of  the  Moon,  is  frequently  referred  to 

in  Sanskrit  literature.     It  was  known  as  the  empire  of  Puru,  Bharuta,  and  the 

Pkndara*;  and  the  Sanskrit  name  of  Puru  seems  still  to  be  preserved  in  the 

Greek  Putin.     Fcrishta,  the  Mussulman  historian,  states  that  Porus  or  P'honr 

ennqoered  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  including  Bengal,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and 

that  he  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia.     Fvri?hta  adds : — •«  The 

Brahmanical  and  other  historian*  are  ngreul  that  P'hoor  marched  his  army  to 

the  frontier  of  India  in  order  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Alexander.     Introductory 

duplet  on  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.     Briggs'  translation. 
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iTtArnnnT.  and  supposed  divine  right  of  royalty.  In  spite,  how- 
over,  of  revolution  and  practical  dismemberment, 
such  is  the  conservative  character  of  Asiatic  ideas, 
and  the  force  of  routine  and  traditional  authority, 
that  the  nominal  supremacy  of  a  suzerain  will  often 
be  retained  long  after  the  political  ties  have  been 
virtually  destroyed.  Such  apparently  was  the  state 
of  Cabul  and  the  Punjab  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  Alexander ;  although,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
lie  deemed  it  politic  to  treat  the  refractory  vassal 
kings  as  independent  sovereigns.6 

The  military  operations  of  Alexander  were  not 
those  of  an  ordinary  invader.  His  oriental  expe- 
riences had  already  rendered  him  suspicious  of 
intrigues,  but  had  not  entirely  destroyed  the  native 
generosity  of  his  character.  In  like  manner  his 
oriental  indulgences  had  perverted  his  moral  sense, 
but  had  not  vitiated  his  military  and  political  cul- 
ture. He  came  flushed  with  the  glory  of  his  Asiatic 
conquests,  profoundly  believing  in  his  own  high  des- 
tiny, proud  of  himself  and  his  irresistible  phalanx, 
but,  like  a  true  soldier,  neglecting  no  measure  of  pre- 
caution that  would  guard  against  any  probable  or 
possible  disaster.  He  feared  no  enemy  in  front,  but 
his  knowledge  of  Asiatics  taught  him  that  danger 
might  always  be  apprehended  in  his  rear ;  that  ha 
must  make  every  footing  sure  before  advancing 
another  step ;  in  other  words,  that  he  must  obtain 
by  policy  or  force  the  full  submission  of  every  enemy 


*  The  state  of  India  under  the  Mogul  empire  during  the  eighteenth  eentary  , 
was  much  in  the  Mine  condition ;  and  Clive  and  Hastings  followed  the  policy  of 
Ateiander  in  treating  Suhahdars  and  Nawabs  of  provinces  as  independent  toft" 
reigns.  Hut  such  is  the  power  of  a  mere  name,  that,  generations  after  the  Mogii 
emperor  had  been  stripped  of  every  shred  of  authority,  his  shadow  of  a  too* 
taame  the  rallying  point  of  the  mutineer*  in  1857. 
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he  might  be  compelled  to  leave  behind  him.  chaptbb  it. 

s  prepared  to  be  liberal  to  those  who  submitted 

it  a  battle ;  and  to  be  equally  liberal  to  those 

ily  surrendered  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 

e  was  resolved   to   punish   with   remorseless 

iy  all  who  attempted  to  revolt  after  once  sub- 

g,  or  who  sought  to  deceive  him  by  cajolery 

• 

le  first  measure  of  Alexander  was  a  wise  stroke  Policy  incairaii 

submission  of 

Icy.  On  reaching  the  Cabul  river  he  sent10""1, 
ogers  in  advance  to  the  neighbouring  princes 
lounce  his  arrival,  and  call  upon  them  to 
1  his  camp  and  tender  their  submission.  Pro- 
he  thus  acted  in  the  capacity  of  sovereign  lord 
sia,  to  whom  the  whole  region  had  been  tribu- 
n  a  previous  generation ; 7  but  the  measure  in- 
[  him  with  the  character  of  a  protector  to  all 
vere  hostile  to  Porus.  The  result  was  that 
of  the  princes  of  the  country  hastened  to  his 
Amongst  these  was  Taxiles,  who  brought 
its  for  Alexander  of  extreme  richness  and 
.  The  submission  of  Taxiles  was  very  gratify- 
>  Alexander.  The  kingdom  of  Taxiles  inter- 
between  the  river  Indus  and  the  kingdom  of 
,  which  commenced  at  the  Jhelum ;  and  thus 
d  an  admirable  basis  for  military  operations 
it  Porus.  Accordingly  Alexander  sent  a 
lment  northward  to  occupy  the  city  and  king- 
:>f  Peukelaotis,  with  the  view  of  making  pre- 
ons  for  ferrying  the  army  across  the  Indus.8 

rodotns,  iii.  94,  95,  102. 

liles  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  evidently  had  an  eye  to  his  own 

He  was  at  enmity  with  Astes,  the  king  of  Peukelaotis ;  for  he  hud  pre- 

tarboured  a  political  refugee  from  Astes,  named  Sangseus ;  and  it  is  diffi- 

Toid  the  suspicion  that  he  now  intrigued  to  procure  the  transfer  of  the 


ratter  of  the 

tnbwinCtebuL 
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chaptekit        Whilst  preparations  were  in  progress  at  Peoke- 
laotis,  Alexander  was  engaged  in  reducing  the  tribes 
eastward  of  the  Indus.     These  people  were  dwelling 
in  the  territory,  which  is  now  called  Cabul,  and 
occupied  by  the  Afghans.     They  are  described  as 
being  more  war-like  than  any  of  the  other  Indians. 
When  defeated  in  the  plains  they  retired  to  their 
walled  towns,  and  when  their  towns  were  taken  by 
assault  they  fled  to  the  mountains.     Sometimes  they 
were  so  alarmed    at  the  reports  of    Alexander's 
prowess  that  they  burnt  down    their   towns,   and 
escaped  to  the  mountains,  before  he  came  up.    At 
last  after  some  desperate  fighting  they  lost  courage, 
and   dispersed  to  their  more  distant  strongholds.9 
The  most  formidable  enemy  was  a  queen  of  a  tribe 
called  the  Assacani.      Her  name  was  Cleophes,  and 
she  reigned  in  a  city  named  Massaga.     She  had 
engaged  seven  thousand  brave  mercenaries  from  the 
interior  of  India,  who  marched  out  into  the  plain 
BrtKtfem  <*    and  offered  the  Macedonians  battle.   Alexander  drew 
ON**"**       them  some  distance  from  the  city  by  pretending  to 
retreat,  and  then  turned  round  and  attacked  them 
with  his  phalanx.     The  Macedonians  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  but   could  not  prevent  the  fugitives 
from  escaping  to  the  city.     Massaga  was  then  be- 
sieved,  and  made  an  obstinate  resistance.     At  last 
the  mercenaries  were  disheartened  by  the  death  of 
their  commander  and  their  own  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and    sent  a  herald   to  Alexander,  and 


,._*,..  ^    u;<*  to  San-am     The  incident,  however,  is  very  simply  bit- 

^"v"    v--*-      \*:«  attend  a  revolt,  and  his  city  was  captured  after  t    1 
"  '. ',  ;.o>  «  ^  *«.;  >■'  Vwelf  was  slain.   The  kingdom  was  then  given  to  St* 
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to  enter  his  service.  The  offer  was  accepted,  chapter  iv. 
lercenaries  left  the  city,  and  drew  up  on  a 
ill  near  the  Macedonian  camp.  Alexander, 
3r,  discovered  that  they  intended  to  desert 
jry  night,  rather  than  fight  their  own  country, 
and  he  accordingly  surrounded  the  hill  and 
mi  all  off.  He  then  captured  the  city,  and 
received  the  submission  of  queen  Cleophes, 
instated  her  in  the  possession  of  her  kingdom.10 
mpaign  westward  of  the  Indus  was  brought 
>se  by  the  capture  of  a  famous  natural  fortress 
as  Aornos,  which  was  deemed  impregnable, 
id  been  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  large  number 
uted  warriors.  Alexander  took  it  after  a  pro- 
struggle.  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
un  mountain.11 
len    Alexander    had    fully    established     his  Alexander 

J  cro»s4*  the 

ity  in  Cabul  he  crossed  the  Indus  into  the  JJ^^oVuSt 
i.  Here  he  halted  some  time  at  the  city  of enemy* 
,  and  then  marched  to  the  river  Jhelum,  and 
that  Porus  the  elder  was  encamped  on  the 
;e  bank  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and 
y,  together  with  chariots  and  elephants.  The 
e  battle  which  followed  on  the  Jhelum  is  one 
most  remarkable  actions  in  ancient  story. 
der  had  to  cross  the  river,  not  only  in  the 
'  his  enemy,  but  whilst  exposed  to  the  wind 
!n  of  the  south-west  monsoon.      The  passage 


itaf  Curtius  relates  (viii.  10)  that  this  queen  obtained  the  restoration  of 
>m  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour.  Justin  (xii.  11)  repeats  the  story, 
artius  was  no  doubt  a  romancer,  but  still  the  incident  is  not  in  itself 
the  law  of  war  as  regards  women,  which  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient 
i.    8ee  ante,  p.  23. 

ian,  Exped.  i?.  25 — 30.     General  Cunningham    prefers  identifying 
tli  a  ruined  fortress  named  Bani-gat. — Ancient  Geog.  of  India,  p.  58. 

11 
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chapter  iv.  could  only  be  effected  by  surprise.  At  length  one 
dark  and  stormv  night  he  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
small  island  in  the  river  with  part  of  his  infantry 
and  a  select  body  of  cavalry;  and  then,  amidst  a 
tempest  of  rain  and  thunder,  he  and  his  troops  waded 
through  the  remainder  of  the  stream  breast  high,  and 
reached  the  opposite  bank.  The  lightning  pro- 
bably revealed  the  men  and  horses  plunging  through 
the  river ;  for  the  Indian  scouts  at  once  rushed  off 
to  carry  the  news  to  Porus.  The  Indian  king  was 
evidently  taken  by  surprise,  but  hurriedly  despatched 
his  son  with  a  force  of  cavalry  and  chariots  to  oppose 
the  invaders.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  but  the 
Indian  chariots  could  not  be  drawn  through  the  wet 
clay,  and  were  nearly  all  captured.  Alexander  lost 
his  horse  Bukephalus  in  the  action,  but  the  son  of 
Porus  was  amongst  the  slain.12 

DefeatofPorui        When  Porus  heard  of  this  disaster,  he  at  once 

the  elder.  s  7 

moved  against  Alexander  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  army.  He  took  up  a  position  on  a  firm  and 
sandy  plain.  In  front  was  a  line  of  two  hundred 
elephants,  each  about  a  hundred  feet  from  his  neigh- 
bour. This  line  of  elephants  was  supported  from 
behind  by  masses  of  infantry ;  whilst  the  two  flanks 
of  the  army  were  formed  of  chariots  and  cavalry. 
Alexander  was  strongest  in  cavalry.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  attacking  the  enemy's  centre,  he  assailed 
the  two  flanks,  and  drove  in  the  Indian  horse  upon 
the  elephants.  Porus  endeavoured  to  oppose  his 
elephants  to  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  but  the  un- 
wieldy animals  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  horse;  and  at  length  were  wounded 

1J  Arrian,  Eiped.  y.  1 — 15. 
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and  frightened,  and  rushed  madly  about  trampling  chapter  iv. 
down  the  Indian  infantry.  Porus  fought  with  a 
valour  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Alexander, 
but  was  at  last  wounded  and  compelled  to  fly. 
Ultimately  he  was  induced  to  tender  his  submission, 
but  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Rajpoot  he  demanded  to 
be  treated  as  a  king.  Alexander  responded  with  his 
usual  generosity,  and  the  two  princes  who  had 
recently  met  as  deadly  foes  now  regarded  each 
other  as  firm  friends.18 

The  victory  over  Porus* established  the  ascend-  jSSSJSSan^c- 
ancy  of  Alexander  in  the  Punjab.  It  was  probably  of  SmSS 
more  consequence  to  the  great  Macedonian  than  his  jbeium. l0 
flatterers  would  acknowledge.  A  defeat  would  have 
been  destruction  ;  for  Porus  would  have  undoubtedly 
followed  up  his  success  by  the  conquest  of  Taxiles  ; 
and  Alexander  would  have  been  left  single-handed 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  war-like  mountaineers  of 
Cabul,  who  had  already  given  him  considerable 
trouble.  The  victory,  however,  not  only  decided 
the  question  between  himself  and  Porus,  but  enabled 
him  to  open  up  a  new  communication  with  Persia, 
via  the  river  Indus  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  sent 
out  woodmen  to  cut  timber  for  ship-building  in  the 
northern  forests,  and  to  float  it  down  the  Jhelum  ; 
and  he  founded  two  cities,  Bukephalia  and  Nikaea,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  Jhelum  ;  ostensibly  in  memory 
of  his  horse  Bukephalus,  and  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory,  but  in  reality  as  suitable  spots  for  the 
construction  of  a  flotilla  on  the  Indus.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  fleet  was  indeed  in  accordance  with  that 
soldierly  instinct  which  led  Alexander  to  take  on  all 


w  Arrian,  Ezped.  t.  15—20. 
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CTAprra  nr.  occasions  every  precaution  that  would  ensure  the 
safety  of  his  armv.     But  still  in  dealing  with  his 
motives,  a  large  allowance  must  always  be  made  for 
his  boundless  imagination.  He  had  seen  crccodiles  in 
the  river  Indus,  and  at  first  fancied  that  this  river 
was  the  same  as  the  Nile :  and  even  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  by  descending  the  Indus  he  might 
find    himself   in    Egypt   and    the  Mediterranean. 
Further  information  convinced  him  of  his  error,  hut 
awakened  a  new  idea.     He  was  assured  that  the 
ocean  intervened  between  India  and  Egypt ;  and  it 
had  ever  been  the  object  of  his  ambition  to  penetrate 
to  that  mysterious  ocean,  which  Homer  had  sup- 
posed to  surround   the  world.     It  was  partly  to 
realize  this  dream  that  he  purposed  conquering  the 
lower  Gauges  as  far  as  this  ocean ;  and  failing  that, 
he   hoped  to  reach  the  same  distant  sea  by  the 
Jhelum  and  Indus  rivers. 
A<t*«iH»«r  Whilst  the  fleet  was  being  constructed,  Alex- 

J^M^YvrW  under  continued   his  march   to  the  Chenab,   and 
iw>\s*«*vr.     crossed  that  river  into  the  dominions  of  Porus  the 
younger.     This  prince,  like  Taxiles,  had  been  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Macedonian  invader  out  of 
hostility  to  Torus  the  elder;  but  having  heard  that 
his  uncle  had  been  re-instated  in  his  kingdom  and 
rooonoilod  to  Alexander,  he  was  seized  with  such  a 
jvanio  of  fear  that  he  hastily  abandoned  his  throne 
and  wont  into  exile.     Alexander  accordingly  made 
over  his  kingdom  to  the  elder  Porus,  and  nothing 
a  forwards  is  hoard  of  tho  nephew.14 

Alexander  next  crossed  the  Ravee,  when  he  was 
oalUl  IwK  by  tidings  of  importance.     Tho  Kathaei, 


*  An  ian.  Exped- ▼•  21.  * 
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an  important  tribe  between  the  Chenab  and  the  chapter  iv 
Ravee,  had  broken  out  in  rebellion ;  and  as  Alex- 
ander never  permitted  an  enemy  in  his  rear,  ho 
hastened  back  and  reduced  them  to  obedience  by 
the  capture  of  their  capital  at  Sangala.15  But  mean- 
time the  Macedonians  had  grown  weary  of  their 
campaign  in  India.  Their  spirits  had  been  broken,  SKSdJiffiJt 
not  so  much  by  the  toils  of  war,  as  by  the  wind  and  S"J£tlh6 
rain  of  the  south-west  monsoon ;  and  by  this  time 
their  love  of  ease  and  sensual  gratification  had 
blunted  that  passion  for  glory  and  dominion  which 
had  formerly  animated  the  phalanx.  Accordingly 
they  utterly  refused  to  advance  to  the  Ganges,  and 
clamoured  loudly  to  be  conducted  back  to  Greece. 
Alexander  remonstrated  with  them  in  vain.  He 
urged  that  the  river  Ganges  was  not  far  off;  that  it 
fell  into  the  eastern  ocean  which  communicated  with 
the  Caspian ;  and  that  if  they  proceeded  they  would 
obtain  immortal  renown  by  their  conquests  and  dis- 
coveries. But  the  Macedonians  sullenly  resisted 
every  attempt  to  lead  them  beyond  the  Sutlej  ;  and 
Alexander,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  at  last 
consulted  the  oracles  and  found  that  they  were  un- 
favourable to  an  onward  movement.  The  expedition 
of  Alexander  now  loses  its  interest.  He  returned 
with  his  army  to  the  Jhelum,  and  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  his  army  marched  along  either 
bank.  In  this  manner  he  proceeded  almost  due 
south  through  the  Punjab  and  Scinde  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus;  engaging  in  hostilities  against 

19  The  Kathaei  had  formed  a  confederation  with  the  Oxydrakse  and  Malli,  who 
appear  to  have  occupied  the  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Multan.  After  the 
fall  of  Sangala  these  two  tribes  tendered  their  submission  to  Alexander. 
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i*-  certain  tribes  who  offered  resistance,  or  who  re- 
volted after  making  due  submission.  In  some  cases 
the  insurgents  were  encouraged  by  the  Br&hmans; 
but  Alexander  wreaked  his  vengeance  by  slaughter- 
ing every  Brahman  that  came  in  his  way.  At 
last  he  reached  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  beheld  for 
the  first  time  the  phenomena  of  the  tides ;  and  then 
l.inded  his  armv  and  marched  through  Beloochistan 
tt> wards  Susa,  whilst  Nearchos  conducted  the  fleet  to 
jy  t',e  Persian  Gulf,  and  finally  joined  him  in  the 
same  city.1* 

The   Greeks  who  accompanied  Alexander  into 
the  Punj.ib  were  careful  and  acute  observers.    They 
accurately  described  the  face  of  the  country,  the 
numerous  towns  and  villages,  the  abundant  harvests, 
the   variety   of  fruits  and  vegetables,    the  cotton 
shrubs  said  to  produce  wool,  the  sugar-canes  said  to 
yield  honev?  the  pillared  shades  of  the  banyan  trees, 
the  alligators,  the  elephants,  the  monkeys,  the  large 
serpents,  the  small  cobras,  the  scorpions,  the  lizards, 
the  ants,  and  all  the  numerous  strange  sights  which 
r.uvt  the  eve  of  every  Indian  traveller.     But  they 
lulled  to*  penetrate  into  the  inner  life  of  the  people. 
Thov  saw  only  the  surface,  and  not  very  much  of 
•M:!  tVr  :hev  were  campaigners  in  a  strange  land, 
v'^;^:  t'.irou^hout  by  wind  and  rain ;  and  not- 
^  :^\.  r:  vr-<:  the  enthusiasm  of  their  leader,  it  is 
./.VJl  :v.:  :hov  were  utterly  weary  of  the  depress- 
!^%%U"y^;V4iana   sweltering  heat  of  the  land  of 
i'^x*.*  a-d  Ucrakles.   Some  sights  attracted  their 

— N    «  ;:»jrT  oTvrations  carried  on  by  Alexander 

,\\  v.;-*  i^  nht.d  at  considerable  length  by  A  man, 

«v     ,xN'      Sk    ,     ""...  "^'iWb:*:tTT»'*  India.     Some  interesting  details 

>"      v  '  *  "      ^  ~   "'*  iv*  «iil  I*  found  in  General  Cunningham'i 
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iriosity,  but  they  disclosed  little  of  the  thoughts  chapter  iv. 
nd  aspirations  of  the  general  population.  One 
nportant  fact  may  be  elicited,  that  in  the  Punjab, 
r  at  any  rate  in  the  countries  traversed  by  Alex- 
nder,  there  was  as  yet  no  appearance  of  caste  di.s-  £EsyjJf & 
notions.  This  is  proved  by  the  absence  of  all  Vm^ 
ilusions  to  caste  in  the  history  of  Alexander's  ex- 
edition.  It  is  moreover  confirmed  by  the  absence 
fall  similar  allusions  in  the  older  and  more  authen- 
ic  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda.  Had  the  institution 
xisted,  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  have  attracted 
lie  attention  of  the  Greeks;  especially  as  they  were 
agerly  searching  for  all  resemblances  between 
ugypt  and  India,  and  would  naturally  have  been 
truck  by  such  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  caste 
systems  of  the  respective  countries. 

The  absence  of  such  distinctions  in  the  Punjab  variety  of  mar. 

•*         riage  custoius. 

may  be  further  inferred  from  the  description  of  the 
marriage  customs,  as  furnished  by  the  Greeks  who 
accompanied  Alexander.  According  to  the  strict 
law,  which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  already  pro- 
Tailed  amongst  the  people  of  Hindustan,  no  member 
of  any  caste,  or  hereditary  trade  or  profession,  could 
marry  out  of  his  own  class.17  Yet  the  marriage  cus- 
toms of  the  Punjab  involved  ideas  altogether  foreign 
to  this  law,  although  not  foreign  to  the  difference  of 
tribes.  Thus  in  some  tribes  virgins  were  offered  as 
marriage  prizes  in  boxing,  wrestling,  running,  and . 
archery;  and  the  winners  chose  their  own  brides, 
out  married  them  without  portions.18  In  other  tribes 
ft  wife  was  to  be  bought  for  a  pair  of  kine,19  but  a 

17  Megpiithcnes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  49. 

11  Ncarchos  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  66.  Arrian,  India,  c.  xvii.  This  custom 
*•!  be  referred  to  the  ancient  Swayamvara.     See  ante,  p.  24. 

19  This  was  the  old  marriage  custom,  which  prevailed  amongst  the  Vodio 
***    8m  tmU,  p.  23. 
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~  .  -     ..-  :>  T::-:  *.    -# .;-;  t  __:  :;.ev  could  not 

• '  .;:-  u-  —  ^  -  l-  -.tic  i^:^_'frs.  they  exposed 
v.  ^..::=-c  -  i.  i  r.jrjj:i:L.  irf  :\  r  public  sale  in 
^i_. .-  -  ^  --;..■-  L.»:f  A  :r;Ti  or  men  was 
■  I:  ■  .  ■■  '..:  i:  v  :  ,:  >  si^tl -r.  zip*:*  and  beat- 
::_  .  ^.  ..!*.:%  ""i»-  3i:-:ii^  it  i  *>::■: -liere  of  the 
"  :...:  t  .:..  i  T-ri  *  :e.i  x^:\^r:\I:  and  when  & 
-■  :  ^  :...:  v-j^  ::-:.is*:'i  t.-l  i  Iat.s*:-!.  he  married 
::-  :.     ■.  -:.  :  *:r::>  i^  t:  -r::  ":*■  i^r^l  upon.59 

7»-  ■.:■  :::•:.:*  ::.i-^s£<  .r  rr^ts.  I.owever,  are 
.  ^v  -r  ;-.  ^  %  ~  ■•:  .-r-:-.i>  ▼■!■:  i;\m:vanied  Alex- 
:.■.-.•  *:  v:~:  s--.o:rr-"j-  rviriri^l  as  superior 
-vt^  :::  :*:»::  :iaa»  Til  :t>  t?.  characteristics, 
"%  *  :  :■■:■  ..t":  si.'jser-KcIv  juiririied  them  into 
.  =<  \^  V  *•  *<  v-r:  :  •;  Tri^:  -:£-.  or  Brahmans, 
1  *  *-  -\  :.>i-  ;:.:•£  >  vi" "->c*  iv.i  philosophers; 
i  K •■   v,     ^  i:   r.\ij  hire  l'«oa  the  ancient 

- ■  *   >    r  -v  .1  :^:y"  er* :"  I!owed  a  variety 

S      ;  h  ;>;  -"-^ipL\i  :a  public  affairs, 

.    ;  ;,  - ;  *.$  ;^:x:!!o^.     Others  prac- 

-  /.  :>..:::;<  ;-y  r;:::a:r.:ng  in  one  posi- 
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^     ■  i  ■      .i       ".■■■*!  -.Si  .7.1-    r:-<  ^::^  <o\i  off  first,  and  would 

•^^     .      "■    ■■         i ■-■     ..»'■:       ■  fx      V  e  T.v.riiT  n'.i:dcns  wfre  helped 

•  ■■■.■  ■"•:•  ^-.».-:\:#.     TJ  us  wlicn  a  hand^offl* 

■  *  ■  '  ■       .;  ^ ■»-. :  ■*■«   I?^hiM  price.     Vhi-ii  • 

■  -    -         -  .  -  ■  ■  ■  .  •     ■  v  .  .;"..!  :■"<»   >ir  w:ih  the  «iwllf*' 

»■*  ■       '«■--*  .-^  :xj..x.  ...  ^  ..*  L.^vi  :..i  :  ^.u.r  oli*  ;o  hu&bauds.    Ucrvdo- 
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ion  for  days,  and  exposing  themselves  to  the  blazing  chapter  it. 
mn.      Others  imparted  religious  instruction  to  their 
respective  disciples.      Others  pursued  the  study  of 
nature ;  theoretically  perhaps  by  the  contemplative 
process  already  indicated,  but  practically  they  dis- 
played their  knowledge  by  prognostications  respect- 
ing rain,  drought,  and  diseases.     When  not  other- 
wise occupied  they  repaired  to  the  bazaar  or  market- 
place.    They  were  held  in  great  honour  as  public 
advisers;   and  were  permitted  to  take  what  they 
pleased   from   the  shops,  such  as  honey,  sesamum, 
figs,  and  grapes.     They  went  about  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  but  every  house  was  open  to  them,  even  to 
the  women's  apartments ;  and  wherever  they  went 
they  shared  in  the  conversation,  and  partook  of  what 
food  was  present.     Two  of  them  came  to  the  table 
of  Alexander,  and  took  their  meal  standing;  a  cir- 
i    cumstance  which  would  alone  seem  to  prove  the 
absence  of  caste  ideas  amongst  the  Punjab  Brdh- 
mans.    When  they  had  finished  they  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  spot,  and  commenced  their  religious 
austerities   exposed   to   the  sun  and   rain.      These 
Punjab  Brahmans  are  said  to  have  regarded  disease 
*8  a  disgrace,  and  it  is  added  that  those  who  feared 
Jte  approach  burnt  themselves  alive.21 

Alexander  was  himself  much  interested  in  the  ^SaSSZtf 
Brdhmans  at  Taxila.  Neither  he  nor  his  Mace- 
donian followers  were  religious  inquirers  in  the 
Modern  sense  of  the  word.  The  worship  of  the 
gods  was  still  maintained  in  Greece  at  festivals  and 
Orifices,  and  there  still  existed   a  strong  popular 


u  This  wai  not  the  case  with  all  the  Brahmans ;  but  these  Greek  accounts  will 
*  fomgbt  under  more  detailed  review  hereafter.    Strabo,  India,  tect.  61,  65. 
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cnAPTBB  iv.  belief  in  oracles ;  but  the  fervid  interest  and  deep 
religious  awe  with  which  Herodotus  had  gazed  on 
the  deities  and  mysteries  of  Egypt,  were  neither  felt 
nor  oxpressed  by  the  men  whose  intellects  had  been 
trained  in  the  political  struggles  which  had  long 
distracted  Hellas.  To  them  the  gods  of  India  were 
merely  Dionysos  and  Herakles,  the  popular  gods  of 
their  own  country;22  and  the  religious  worship  of 
the  people  was  apparently  regarded  with  a  conde- 
scending curiosity  which  bordered  on  contempt 
But  from  the  first  the  Brdhmans  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Alexander.  He  had  been  struck  by 
their  fortitude  and  resolution  in  voluntarily  subject- 
ing themselves  to  severe  austerities  and  penances; 
and  he  was  curious  to  know  something  of  the  dog- 
mas which  led  to  such  results.  Accordingly  he  sent 
for  them  to  come  to  him,  but  was  told  that  if  he 
wanted  to  hear  their  discourse  he  must  come  to 
them.  So  he  sent  Onesikritos  to  converse  with 
them.23 

interview  be-  The  interview  which  ensued  must  have  been  a 

twecn  Une&ikn- 

Brtw«!  strange  one,  but  only  those  perhaps  who  are  familiar 
with  India  can  realize  it  in  all  its  significance.  A. 
green  jungle  between  two  and  three  miles  from  tho 
city.  A  group  of  fifteen  naked  Br&hmans;  soma 
standing  on  one  leg,  and  holding  a  log  of  wood 
above  their  heads  with  both  hands ;  others  lying1 
or  sitting  on  the  bare  stones.  All  exposed  to  the 
pitiless  glare  of  an  Indian  sun,  which  alone  would 
account   for   much   of    their   religious   mania.      A 

27  Mention  is  also  made  of  Zeus  the  rainv,  who  of  course  was  the  Indra  of  the 
Rig-Veda ;  and  the  Hindus  arc  also  said  to  have  worshipped  the  Ganges.  Strata, 
India,  sect.  69. 

*3  Strabo,  India,  sect.  63  et  seq. 
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xed  crowd  of  disciples  and  wondering  worship-  chapter  iv. 
rs  doubtless  stood  around.  The  European  visitor 
proached  in  Greek  costume,  accompanied  by  his 
terpretcrs ;  and  all  present  were  doubtless  eager 
hear  what  words  would  pass  between  the  stranger 
td  the  holy  men." 
Onesikritos   appears   to   have  been  rather   too  Ammncpot 

.    .  *  r  ,  .  Knlanos  the 

txious  to  propitiate.     Moreover  the  natural  arro-  Bi*im»u. 
ince  of  Kalanos,  the  Brdhman  whom  he  addressed, 
as  stimulated  by  such  conciliatory  language,  and 
ossibly  by  the  presence  of  an  admiring  auditory. 
Mie  Greek  commenced  by  saying  that  the  great  king 
Alexander,  who  was  himself  a  deity,  had  heard  of 
foe  wisdom  of  Kalanos,  and  desired  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  of  his  teaching.     Kalanos  was  lying 
naked  on  the  stones,  and  replied  in  the  language  of 
oriental  insolence  : — "  Your  clothing  is  contrary  to 
nature  and  offensive  to  deity  :  By  such  pride  and 
luxury,  want  and  misery  have  been  brought  upon 
mankind :  In  former  days  grain  was  as  abundant  as 
the  dust,  and  milk  and  honey,  wine  and  oil,  flowed 
as  freely  as  water :  But  the  deity  grew  angry  at  tho 
luxury  of  the  human  race,  and  withdrew  the  abund- 
ance; and   if  such  luxury   continues,  famine   and 
drought  will  follow :  If  therefore  you  would  learn 
wisdom,  you  must  return  to  a  state  of  nature,  and 
lie  down  upon  these  stones."25 

The  polite  Greek  must  have  been   somewhat  Jjjjjjjjjj01 
rtartled  by  this  extraordinary  demand  from  a  naked 
philosopher.     Fortunately  a  Br&hman,  named  Man- 
danis,   interposed,   and    rebuked    Kalanos    for   his 
insolence  to   a  foreigner.      "  For   my   part,"  said 

u  Strata,  India,  sect.  03  et  seq.  "  Strabo,  India,  sect.  64. 
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rnsfc  iv.  Mandanis,  "  I  cannot  but  admire  Alexander,  who 
is  seeking  after  wisdom  although  in  possession  of 
an  empire:  If  all  kings  were  like  him,  the  whole 
world  might  be  compelled  to  virtue :  Know,  0 
Greek!  the  only  true  philosophy  Is  that  which 
renders  the  soul  indifferent  both  to  pleasure  and 
pain :  Tell  mo,  is  this  trutli  known  in  your  coun- 
try?" Onesikritos  replied  that  Pythagoras  had 
taught  a  similar  doctrine,  and  had  commanded  his 
disciples  to  eat  nothing  which  had  life;  and  that 
he  himself  had  heard  similar  discourses  from  Sok- 
rates  and  Diogenes.  "  So  far  they  are  right,"  said 
Mandanis ;  "  but  they  are  wrong  in  being  slaves  to 
custom,  and  in  not  returning  to  a  state  of  nature." * 

mute-  But  notwithstanding   the    better  behaviour  of 

Mandanis,  neither  promises  nor  threats  could  induce 

him  to  come  to  Alexander.     He  derided  that  king's 

pretensions  to  deity;  he  wanted  nothing,  and  he  feared 

no  one.     "When  I  die,"  he  said,  "my  soul  will 

escape  from  the  trammels  of  the  body,  and  enter 

into  a  better  and  purer  state  of  existence."  Kalamw, 

on  the  other  hand,  was  a  type  of  the  common  Br£h- 

man.     From  one  extreme  he  ran  to  the  other.    He 

attended  on  Alexander,  became  a  slave  to  his  table, 

accompanied  him  when  he  left  India,  and  rehearsed 

his  praises  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Kshatriya 

bards.    Ultimately  lie  was  attacked  with  disease,  and 

deliberately  committed  suicide  on  a  funeral  pile.17 

The  Kathan  were  perhaps  Kshatriyas  or  Raj- 


•  T ,  in,  »,>*i»  ww4J  »«  lh*  t«t  wpwrting  the  Brahmans  are  based  on  ttj 
,,,>„,,,  *,  «Wkrit«  hiriwrK.  Stmbo,  India,  sect  63-65.  The  filicide* 
l*W*'  **"»**  hinwlf  aliv*>  will  be  brought  under  review  hereafter. 
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1    At  any  rate  their  customs  were  of  a  Rajpoot  chaptbb  iv! 
ier.29     They   had   a   Spartan    admiration   of 
h  and  beauty.     They  chose  the  handsomest 
>  be  their  king ;  and  although  it  is  difficult  to 

this  statement  as  a  well-ascertained  fact,  yet 
Is  said  to  have  been  more  than  six  feet  high 
excellent  proportions.  They  subjected  every 
to  a  public  examination  when  it  was  two 
3  old ;  in  order  that  the  presiding  magistrate 
decide  whether  it  was  handsome  enough  to 
p  whether  death  was  to  be  its  doom.  To  this 
e  crime  of  infanticide  is  almost  universal  infanticide. 
st  the  Rajpoots,  but  it  is  confined  entirely  to 
8.  The  Rajpoots  confess  that  their  daughters 
urdered  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
e  husbands,  and  to  escape  the  inordinate 
*e  of  marriage  ceremonies;  and  it  is  im- 
le  to  say  how  far  the  existing  custom  has  been 
red  from  the  ancient  usage.  Marriages 
pt  the  Kathaei  were  guided  by  the  mutual 

of  the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  in  other  words, 
rere  a  form  of  the  ancient  Swayamvara  ;  ^  but 
ing  to  the  Rajpoot  custom,  known  as  Satf,  the  satt 

wife  was  burnt  alive  with  the  deceased  hus- 


modern  Ternacnlara  the  Kshatriyas  are  called  Kattris.    The  Kathaei, 
hare  been  identified  with  the  Chatties  of  Kattagwar  in  Guzerat 
abo,  India,  sect  30. 
i  ante,  p.  24. 

»rdiqgto  the  Greek  authorities  (Strabo,  India,  sect.  30)  the  Satf  was  in- 
i  check  a  practice  of  the  women  to  poison  their  husbands  for  the  sake  of 
•  lover.  This  statement  does  not  harmonize  with  the  assertion  that  the 
\  were  based  upon  mutual  affection.  Satf  might  have  proved  a  check  to 
days  when  girls  were  compelled  to  accept  old  men  as  their  husbands  ; 
Dg  was  to  be  feared  from  loving  wives.  The  latter,  however,  obeyed  the 
\j  from  being  imbued  with  an  unquestioning  faith  that  they  would  thereby 
husbands  in  a  heaven  of  felicity. 
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chapter  iv.  Alexander  had  invaded  the  Punjab  during  the 
rainy  season  of  B.C.  327,  and  reached  the  Indian 
Ocean  about  the  middle  of  B.C.  326.  Meantime 
Philip  remained  at  Taxila  as  his  lieutenant  or  deputy, 
and  commanded  a  garrison  of  mercenaries  and  a 
body-guard  of  Macedonians.32  When  Alexander  was 
marching  through  Bcloochistan  on  his  way  to  Susa, 
the  news  reached  him  that  Philip  had  been  mur- 
?uiiinymlr-he  dered  by  the  mercenaries,  but  that  nearly  all  the 
cenanei.  murderers  had  been  slain  by  the  Macedonian  body- 
guards. Alexander  immediately  despatched  letters 
directing  the  Macedonian  Eudemos  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  conjunction  with  Taxiles,  until  he 
could  appoint  another  deputy  ;  and  this  provisional 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  continued  until  the 
death  of  Alexander  in  B.C.  32S.33 
JjJJcA1gt  The  political  anarchy  which  followed  this  cata- 
iw  ttkai  au-  strophe  can  scarcely  be  realized.  Alexander  was  not 
thirty-three,  and  the  conquests  which  he  had  already 
completed  were  sufficient  to  fire  the  imagination  of 
every  true  soldier  throughout  all  time.  Yet  his 
busv  intellect  had  continued  to  form  new  schemes 
of  empire  and  glory.  He  would  circumnavigate 
Africa  and  explore  the  Caspian.  He  would  conquer 
Arabia,  Italy,  and  Carthage.  He  would  create  a 
universal  dominion  which  should  be  bounded  only 
by  the  ocean,  and  Babylon  should  be  its  capital. 
But  these  ambitious  dreams  had  vanished  in  a 
moment.  A  drinking  bout  had  been  followed  by  a 
mortal  fever,  and  the  would-be  demigod  was  lifeless 
clay.  The  ghastly  tidings  must  have  caused  uni- 
versal consternation.     The  vast  empire  of  Alexander 

82  Arrian,  Exped.  y.  8.  M  Aman,  ri.  27. 
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is  held  together  by  no  political  tie  whatever  be-  chapter  it. 
>nd  the  mere  terror  of  his  name.  The  appointment 
a  successor  was  thus  of  urgent  and  paramount 
tportance ;  but  there  was  literally  no  one  to  suc- 
led,  excepting  a  bastard  half-brother  who  was 
>pelessly  imbecile,  and  an  unborn  babe  by  an 
siatic  wife,  who  might  by  chance  prove  to  be  a 
>n.  Ultimately  the  idiot  and  the  infant  were 
laced  upon  the  throne  as  puppets ;  and  the  gcner- 
s  of  the  deceased  Alexander  hastened  to  the  pro- 
inces  to  prepare  for  wars  against  each  other  which 
ere  to  deluge  the  world  with  blood.34 
Meantime  India  was  forgotten.     Eudemos  took  Expulsion  of 

0  the  Giveks  from 

dvantage   of  the  death  of  Alexander  to   murder  J£t!&8a,ld" 

Virus ;  but  was  ultimately  driven  out  of  the  Pun- 

ab  with  all  his  Macedonians  by  an  adventurer  who 

ras  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Sandrokottos,  and  to 

;be  Hindus  as  Chandragupta.85     This  individual  is 

laid  to  have  delivered  India  from  a  foreign  yoko 

only  to  substitute  his  own.     The  notices  of  his  life, 

however,  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  he  is  the 

one  Indian  Raja  who  is  known  at  once  to  Greek 

history,  Hindu  tradition,  the  Buddhist  chronicles, 

and  the  Sanskrit  drama. 

According  to  classical  writers,  Sandrokottos  was  G«*k  ***«"*• 
at  the  city  of  Taxila  when  Alexander  was  there  at 
the  commencement  of  his  Punjab  campaign.      He 
Iras  an  exiled  prince  from  the  great  kingdom  on  the 

*  Alexander  had  two  Asiatic  wires,  Roxana  and  Stratira.  Roxana  was  the 
fagbter  of  a  Baktrian  chief  on  the  upper  Oxus,  who  had  attracted  his  admira- 
tion, and  whom  he  had  accordingly  mariied.  Stratira  was  a  daughter  of  Darius, 
■d  wis  treacherously  murdered  hy  the  jealous  Roxana  after  the  death  of  Alcx- 
«*fcr.  Roxana  and  her  semi- Asiatic  son  were  not  likely  to  be  held  in  much  es- 
teem by  Greek  generals ;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  both  were  treated  as 
pBppets  and  ultimately  murdered. 

*  Diodonu  Siculua,  xiz.  1 ;  Justin,  xr.  4. 
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—  lower  Ganges,  said  to  be  about  eleven  days'  journey 

from  the  Punjab.36     He  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
reigning  sovereign,  named    Aggrammes,   and   de- 
nounced him  as  a  weak  king  of  mean  extraction, 
who  permitted  his  dominions  to  be  overrun  by  ban- 
ditti.37    Sandrokottos  stated  that  Alexander  could 
easily  conquer  the  kingdom  on  the  Ganges ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  Indian  exile  had  so  exasperated 
the  great  Macedonian  by  his  impertinence,  that  he 
only  saved  his  life  by  a  speedy  retreat  from  the 
Punjab.     This  impertinence  probably  consisted  in 
exaggerated  notions  of  his  own  importance,  and  a 
pertinacious   assertion    of   his  own   claims  to  the 
throne  of  Aggrammes,  which  would  be  irritating 
to   a   conqueror  who  respected  no  claim  but  that 
of  the  sword.     After  Alexander  left  the  Punjab, 
Sandrokottos  experienced  a  strange  run  of  good  for- 
tune.    By  the  aid  of  banditti  he  captured  the  city 
of  Patali-putra,  and  obtained  the  throne  ;  and  then 
drove  the  Greeks  out  of  India,  and  established  liifl 
empire  over  the  whole  of  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab* 
Thirteen  rears  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 

at  ' 

political  convulsions  which  had  shaken  the  civilized 
world  to  its  centre  began  slowly  to  subside.  The 
vast  empire  was  dismembered  into  four  great  pro- 
vinces ;  and  although  the  whole  area  was  the  theatre 


**  T:  ws<  «"od  the  kirsrd.  m  of  the  Gangarida?  and  IVosii,  and  probably  cant* 
*tvzv'<a?  to  Mi^i'ba  and  Kcsa'a,  the  modern  Behar  find  Oude.  The  nana  tf 
lv.*vu  sotru*  to  iirgvr  in  tb*t  uf  Prasa-najit,  king  of  Kouila.     See  ante,  p.  138. 

r  The  uthcr  ot*  .VsgT&mmes  i*  M*d  *°  bave  been  a  barber,  who  had  an  attotf 
w:t.\  the  ^utxu.  and  murdered  htr  hu>band,  and  then  plactd  his  own  ton  AggrtO 
nse*  on  the  ihrvne  (Quintius  Curtius,  ix.  2).  The  scandal  is  unworthy  «f 
\*  wit:.  1;  is  s:n*p!v  the  oriental  form  of  abuse,  which  is  directed  not  against  thl 
r  vhv.vhuU  but  against  his  mother  and  other  female  relatives.  The  story  of  tkt 
tuuuKr  *ill  W  rxphui;?xl  further  on.     See  .Appendix  I.     Buddhist  Chronicles. 

*•  Justin*  it.  4,     Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander. 
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of  frequent  wars,  yet  the  provinces  were  beginning  to  chapter  iv. 
harden  into  independent  kingdoms.      The  region  JS^JJjy* 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  fell  to  the  lot  ^^ISlkot 
of  Seleukos  Nikator,  who  dated  his  reign  from  the  * 
year  B.C.  312,  which  is  the  era  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Seleukidae.       Seleukos  Nikator  had   accompanied 
Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  the  Punjab ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  ambitious  to  carry  out  the 
designs  of  bis  great  commander.     Like  him  he  con- 
quered Bactria;  and  then  he  turned   towards  the 
south  and  east,  and  appeared  on  the  bank  of  the 
Indus.     But  he  found  himself  confronted  by  a  far 
superior  enemy  to  the  one  whom  Alexander  had 
encountered.     There  was  no  longer  a  dismembered 
empire  to  be  subdued  in  detail.     Sandrokottos  had 
already  consolidated    his  imperial    authority  over 
the  Punjab  and   Hindustan ;  and  was   apparently 
enabled  to  concentrate  such  an  overwhelming  force 
on  his  north-west  frontier  that  Seleukos  deemed  it 
expedient  to  cultivate  his  friendship,  rather  than 
assail  him  as  an  enemy.     A  treaty  was  accordingly 
concluded  between  the    Greek  sovereign  and   the 
Hindii  Raja.       Sandrokottos   supplied    his   Greek 
neighbour  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  elephants. 
In  return  Seleukos  ceded  the  mountain  territory 
*estward  of  the  Indus ;  and  also  gave  one  of  his 
own  daughters  to  be  the  bride  of  his  Indian  ally. 
This  alliance  was  strengthened  by  the  residence  of 
a  Greek  ambassador  named  Megasthenes  at  the  court 
°f  Sandrokottos ;  and  it  will  hereafter  appear  that 
wie  most  authentic  information  respecting  the  con- 
dition and  civilization  of  the  Gangetic  valley  at  this 
Period  is  supplied  by  Megasthenes.89 

*  Strata,  India,  lectd.  36,  63,  67 ;  Ariana,  sect.  0.    The  Greek  and  Hindii 

12 
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:V;0   surface   of  society,    they  are  of  tto 


•  v  v  ■>  „<*  s     -.v  SA~.:r-v^tti«c  an*  reprinted  in  Wilson's  Hindii  Theatre,  i»j 

•  V  ^*  '  w*  *.r.  $ir*N\  Iq&a,  «ct.  49. 
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teriv.        The  marriage   of  a    Hindii  Raja   to    a   Greek 
Rajltol  princess  is  an  unexpected  event  in  the  history  of 
pnuc**"  India.      In  the  Punjab  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
less  remarkable,  because  of  the  general  absence  of 
caste  ideas.     But  in  the  Gangetic  valley  caste  insti- 
tutions had  been  maintained  from  time  immemorial; 
and  Megasthenes,   who  resided   for  a  considerable 
period  at  Patali-putra,  bears  direct  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Sandrokottos  no  one  was 
allowed  to  marry  out  of  his  caste  or  hereditary  pro- 
fession.40    There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
Sandrokottos   was   a    convert    to    Buddhism,    and 
consequently  not  unwilling  to  prove  to  his  Hindii 
subjects  that   he  had  thrown  off  the  trammels  of 
caste.    But  under  any  circumstances  such  a  marriage 
must  have  created  a  profound  impression  amongst  • 
people  so  conservative  as  the  Hindus.     It  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  traces  of  this  marriage  between 
Sandrokottos   and   a   Greek   princess    lingered  for 
manv  centuries  in  both  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist 
tradition;  and  the  event  ultimately  gave  rise  to  a 
controversy,  which  must  have  caused  considerable 
agitation  in  the  old  Hindii  world,  as  to  whether  the 
>on  of  a  Kaja  by  a  Sudra  queen  could  rightly  in- 
:  v . ;:  tV.e  throne. 
*  -*-   -  T  o  pictures  of  old  Hindii  civilization  which  art 

:u\i    by  Megasthenes   possess  a  value  which 

;;:wly  K\  n  su.Vciently  appreciated.    They  art 

*lv.;^;;  :";v:u  real  life,  and  generally  from  what  the 

:.    \i>x;«;or  :.:mself  saw  ;  and  though  they  are  con* 
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t  importance  as  the  authentic  observations  of  chapter  iv. 
rk  political  officer,  elaborately  drawn  up  at  a 

when  such  literary  labour  probably  formed 
ief  amusement   and    occupation   amidst  the 

monotony  of  an  Asiatic  court  with  its  miser- 
itrigues  and  tedious  ceremonial.41  Above  all, 
;henes,  like  Herodotus,  was  evidently  anxious 
ish  correct  information.      Those  of  his  state- 

which  were  based  upon  mere  hearsay  evi- 

may  sometimes  prove  to  be  fabulous  ;  but  for 
e  Greek  ambassador  cannot  be  held  entirely 
sible.  Asiatics  will  exaggerate.  Their  im- 
ion  is  boundless,  and  only  equalled  by  their 
nee  and  credulity.  No  doubt  they  told 
,  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  child-like  faith, 
£  as    big  as  foxes  digging  for  gold,  of  men 

enough  to  pull  up  trees,  of  people  with  ears 
ig  down  to  their  feet,  and  of  other  strange 
rosities.42     Megasthenes  believed  these  stories, 

>  position  of  the  Greek  ambassadors  or  residents  at  Patali-putra,  seems  to 
igly  resembled  that  of  the  political  agents  of  the  British  government  at 
of  MancUlay,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  upper  Burma.  The  author 
ially  struck  with  this  analogy  during  a  visit  to  the  political  agent  at 

in  1870. 

ibo  is  unduly  severe  upon  Megasthenes,  and  denounces  him  as  a  fabulist 
set.  9).     Yet  it  is  easy  for  any  one  conversant  with  India  to  point  out 

of  many  of  the  so-called  fables.  The  ants  are  not  as  big  as  foxes,  but 
«ry  extraordinary  excavators.    The  stories  of  men  pulling  up  trees,  and 

0  aa  dubs,  are  common  enough  in  the  Maha  Bh&rata,  especially  in  the 

1  the  exploits  of  Bhima.  Men  do  not  have  ears  hanging  down  to  their 
nth  men  and  women  will  occasionally  elongate  their  ears  after  a  very 
lary  fashion  by  thrusting  articles  through  the  lobe.  Other  stories  have 
edited,  which  are  based  upon  actual  fact.  Megasthenes  describes  ser- 
i  membranous  wings  like  bats,  whose  moisture  will  putrefy  the  skin ; 

are  nothing  more  than  the  common  house  lizards,  and  certainly  their 
will  cause  acute  inflammation.  Again,  Megasthenes  describes  a  river 
ns,  in  the  Himalayas,  on  which  nothing  will  float ;  and  here  he  has 
Nisly  misled  by  some  legend  of  Kailasa,  the  mountain  heaven  of  Siva 
sva. 
re  was  one  story  more  than  another  which  excited  the  wrath  of  Strabo, 
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chapter  iv.  and  naturally  repeated  them  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  similar  stories  were  related  by  Sir  John  Man- 
deville,  and  implicitly  believed  by  our  forefathers. 
But  when  Megasthenes  tells  us  of  what  he  saw,  his 
statements  may  be  accepted  as  authentic  and  reli- 
able; although  they  are  susceptible  of  further  ex- 
planation by  the  light  of  the  larger  experience  which 
is  available  in  the  present  day. 

Of  Megasthenes  himself  little  is  known  beyond 
the  fact  that  ho  was  a  Greek  ambassador,  and  ap- 
parently the  first  of  his  countrymen  who  had  reached 

Ancient  capital  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  entered  the  gre  atand 

of  PatuH-putra,  .  . 

jwthemodern  remote  city  of  Patali-putra.      He  must  have  noted, 
though  he  does  not  say  so,  the  quaint  shipping  in  the 
river,  which  no  doubt  kept   up  a  communication 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  empire,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Punjab  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
He  certainly  observed  with  a  military  eye  the  great 
wooden  wall  or  palisade  which  surrounded  the  city; 
and  he  mentions  that  it   was   pierced  with    holes 
through  which   the  archers   could    discharge  their 
arrows  against  a  besieging  force.     Outside  this  wall 
was  a  ditch  which  ran  round  the  city,  and  probably 
communicated  with  the  river;    and  which   served 
both  as  a  means  of  defence  and  a  common  sewer. 
He  was  impressed  with  the  immense  size  of  the  city. 
Patali-putra  was  a  vast  metropolis  in  the  shape  of  a 
parallelogram,  extending  ten  miles  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  two  miles  into  the  interior.    There 

it  was  that  of  a  people  whose  ears  hung  down  to  their  feet.  Yet  the  story  u  rtill 
current  in  Hindustan.  Baboo  Johurree  Dass  says :— ■»*•  An  old  woman  once  told 
me  that  her  husband,  a  sepoy  in  the  British  army,  had  seen  a  people  who  slept  on 
one  ear  and  covered  themselves  with  the  other."  (Domestic  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Hindus.  Benares,  1860.)  The  story  may  he  referred  to  the  Hima- 
layas. Fitch,  who  travelled  in  India  about  1585,  says  that  a  people  in  Bootan 
had  ears  a  span  lon^. 


( 
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Hie  exiled  Greek  gazed  upon  the  dreamy  oriental  chapter  iv. 
life  which  still  meets  the  eye  in  a  Hindu  or  Burmese 
capital.     The   stately  elephants,  with  richly  orna- 
mented  howdahs  moving  slowly   but  majestically 
along ;  chariots  and  horsemen  followed  by  numerous 
retinues  ;  crowded  bazaars,  witli  their  endless  variety 
of  shops,  and  industrious  artisans  of  every  class ;  the 
soldiers  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  their  swords, 
bucklers,    and  javelins;   the  shameless  Yogis  and 
arrogant    Brdhmans.       Megasthenes   also  describes 
a  festival  procession  such  as  may  still  be  occasion- 
ally seen  in  eastern  cities.     An  array  of  elephants 
with  furniture  and  trappings  of  gold  and   silver  ; 
numerous  chariots  drawn   by   four  horses,    or   by 
•everal  pairs  of  oxen;   large  bodies  of  attendants, 
handsomely  attired,  bearing  huge  vessels  or  goblets 
of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  tables,  state  chairs, 
drinking  cups,  and  bowls  of  Indian  copper,  richly 
•et  with  emeralds,  beryls,  Indian  carbuncles,  and 
other  precious  stones ;    whilst  the  whole  procession 
iras  invested  with  a  sensational  character  from  being 
-  associated  with  wild  beasts,  such  as  hump-backed 
>    oxen,  panthers,  tame  lions,  and  a  multitude  of  birds 
of  variegated  plumage  and  fine  song.43 

Megasthenes  furnishes  a  picture   of  the  royal  J^iJJJJJ^ 
palace  at  Patali-putra,  which  seems  to  have  been 
more  of  a  Tartar  than  an  Aryan  type.     It  was  a 
splendid  building  occupied  only  by  the  Raja  and  his 
women;    for   even   the  body  guard  was   stationed 


°  Vegaxthenes  in  Strata's  India,  seels.  36,  69.  Compare  also  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  installation  of  Rama  as  Yuvaraja.  History,  vol.  ii.,  Rumayana, 
tbp.8. 

A  similar  procession  was  to  be  seen  at  Rangoon  in  1871,  when  the  famous 
Vovt-Dagon  pagoda  was  crowned  with  the  gold  Htec,  or  royal  umbrella,  except- 
Vf  fatt  on  the  latter  occasion  there  were  no  wild  beasts 
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cHAFTimir.  outside  the  gate.     The  palace  women  are  said  to 
have  been  purchased  of  their  parents ;  but  this  state- 
ment probably  refers  only  to  those  who  filled  the 
place  of  attendants  or  slaves.   As  regards  the  queens 
Megasthenes  maintains  a  strict  reserve ;  and  thus  no* 
thing  whatever  is  known  of  the  married  life  of  the 
Greek  princess.     As  regards  the  Raja,  it  is  said  that 
he  lived  in  such  perpetual  fear  of  treachery,  that  be 
never  slept  during  the  day,  and  frequently  changed 
his  bed  at  night,  as  a  precaution  against  surprise.41 
It  was  unlawful  for  the  Raja  to  get  drunk ;  and  ac- 
cording to  a  story  which  was  told  to  the  Greek 
ambassador,    any   woman   who   murdered   a    Baja 
whilst  the  latter  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication  was 
rewarded  by  being  made  the  queen  of  his  successor.11 
The  story,  however,  is  open  to  question.     No  doubt 
it  originated  in  the  fact  that  a  woman  has  occasion- 
ally murdered  an  Asiatic  sovereign,  on  the  uncte* 
standing  that  she  should  become  the  wife  of  the 
heir  to   the  throne.     Such   a  promise,  however,  is 
generally  broken  by  the  new  monarch,  who  can 
rarely  bring   himself  to   make  the   murderess  his 
queen. 

DntiMMd  The  Raja  was  not  always  secluded  in  his  palace. 

ftnHMemeiita  of  J  J  r 

thtiu^  jje  ieft  jt  whenever  he  took  the  command  of  the 
army,  or  sat  in  his  court  as  judge,  or  offered  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods,  or  went  on  a  hunting  expedition* 

44  The  present  king  of  upper  Burma,  or  Ava,  who  evidently  belongs  to  the  lad** 
Chinese  type,  although  he  claims  a  Kshatriya  origin,  leads  a  life  of  seclusioii*? 
similar  to  that  of  Sandrokottos.  He  changes  his  bed-room  every  night ui*^ 
guard  against  sudden  treachery. 

a  Megasthencs  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  55.  The  laws  of  Burma  are  also  a* 
tremely  severe  against  intoxication ;  indeed  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  five  tft^ 
crimes  in  the  Buddhist  code  of  morality.  In  1845  the  reigning  sovereign  w*» 
drunkard,  and  had  become  a  terror  alike  to  his  queens  and  ministers ;  at  last  kl 
was  suddenly  seized  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  confinf**! 
and  he  is  said  to  hare  been  ultimately  smothered  in  the  recesses  of  the  palset. 
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Sandrokottos  seems  to  have  been  an  able  general,  chapter  iv. 
and  no  doubt  spent  much  of  his  time  with  his  army. 
Megasthenes  describes  his  camp,  which  consisted  of 
four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  was  yet  maintained 
in  good  order  and  discipline.     No  useless  or  disor- 
derly multitudes  were  tolerated.     Theft  was  so  rare 
amongst  the  troops,  that  the  value  of  the  articles 
stolen  on  any  single  day  never  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred drachmas.     When  the  Raja  sat  as  judge,  he 
remained  in  the  court  the  whole  day,  and  allowed 
nothing  to  interrupt  him.     As  regards  his  religious 
worship  no  further  details  are  furnished  ;  the  refer- 
ence, however,  to  his  going  out  to  sacrilico  to  the 
g<>ds,  proves  that  at  this  period,  at  any  rate,  the 
state   religion    was   Brahmanical,    whatever   might 
have  been  the   individual   belief  of  Sandrokottos. 
The  royal  hunting  expeditions  are  described  at  con- 
siderable length.     The  Raja  went  out  with  a  crowd 
of  women,  who  in  their  turn  were  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  number  of  spearmen  ;  whilst  drums  and 
gongs  were   beaten  in  front,  probably  to  warn  off 
all  intruders.     The  road   was  guarded  with  ropes, 
and  every  stranger  who  passed  within  the  ropes, 
whether  man  or  woman,  was  put  to  death.     So  long 
as  the  Raja  hunted  within  the  enclosures,  he  dis- 
charged his  arrows  from  a  high  scat,  whilst  two  or 
three  armed  women  stood  near  him.     When,  how- 
ever, he  hunted  in  the  open  plain  he  discharged  his 
arrows  from  an  elephant,  whilst  his  women  accom- 
panied him  in  chariots,  or  on  horses  and  elephants. 
On  these  occasions  all  the  women  were  provided 
with  arms,  as  though  they  were  going  on  a  military 
expedition.46 

*  Strabo,  India,  wet.  55.    In  the  Hindft  drama  of  Sakdntald,  Raja  Dushj- 
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chaptkk  iv.       Of  the  inner  life  of  the  palace  nothing  more  is 
J^bMH      recorded.    One  statement,  however,  has  been  pre- 
served which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ambassador 
was  familiar  with  one  phase  of  old  Hindu  life.    He 
says  that  it  was  the  custom  at  banquets  to  place  a 
table,  like  a  side-board,  before  each  individual.    A 
golden  dish  full  of  boiled  rice  was  then  placed  on 
each  table ;  after  which  different  sorts  of  meat  dressed 
in  the  Indian  style  were  served  up  to  the  several 
guests.47    In  the  present  day  a  Hindu  host  will  en- 
tertain his  European  guests  in  accordance  with  their 
own  customs ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  Indian  curries 
were  served  up  much  after  the  fashion  described  by 
Megasthenes. 
JJ55SSt*Si  The  civilization  which  prevailed  in  the  great 

i*  fen*****  Gauge tic  empire  of  Sandrokottos  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent  from   that  of  the  Punjab  kingdom    under 
Torus.     The  people  were  strictly  divided  into  castes 
and  hereditary  professions.     Again,  the  army  was 
iu»t    composed    of    contributions    from    feudatory 
prince*,  but  was  a  vast  standing  camp,  maintained 
sololv  at  the  charge  of  the  king.     The  government 
was  not  administered  by  feudal  or  vassal  chieftain*? 
iiiulcr  a  suzerain  or  lord-paramount ;  but  by  a  net- 
work  of  officials  which    spread    over    the    entire 
c:r.jviro.     The  Raja,  as  already  seen,  was  an  irre- 
s;vr^:Mo  and  all-powerful  despot,  bearing  a  closer 
rose:v.Wanoo  to  a  Tartar  monarch,  like  Chenghiz  or 
rumour,  than    to  a   Rajpoot  suzerain  like  Porus. 


ptu  iv  !Vf -*«*.-*$  a*  Ivinc  attended  in  the  chase  by  Tavana  women,  with  bowl 
*.  i  *>■■«.  fc^k  and  wNiriiif  fariands  of  wild  flowers.  Profeasor  Monier  Wil- 
}.%n  \  lrawfciaiwn.  Art  II.  Sortie  1. 

«    V<y**tW*»  in  AitaM**,  Book  IV.  c.  39. 
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re  entering  more  minutely  into  these  marks  chapter  it, 
•ence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate  the 
ructure  and  political  administration  of  the 
ingetic  empire. 

mass  of  the  population,  and  the  main  sup-  grog «•  cui- 
the  state,  consisted  of  the  husbandmen  or 
>rs,  who  answered  to  the  modern  Ryots, 
cultivators  were  servants  of  the  Raja.  In 
ords,  the  Raja  was  not  merely  the  sovereign 
ominions,  but  the  actual  proprietor  of  the 

the  European  sense  of  the  word ;  and  the 
ultivated  this  land  as  labourers,  and  received 
of  the  produce  as  wages.  Thus  a  large  pro- 
of the  produce  of  the  empire  was  stored  up 
ear  in  the  royal  granaries,  and  partly  sold  to 
ling  and  manufacturing  classes,  and  partly 

to  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  civil 
itration.48  Meantime  the  Ryots  were  appar- 
lappy  and  contented.  "  They  are,"  says 
lenes,  "  a  most  mild  and  gentle  people. 
ever  resort  to  the  cities  either  to  transact 
a,  or  to  take  a  part  in  public  tumults.  They 
mpted  from  all  military  service,  and  pursue 
bours  free  from  all  alarm.  Indeed  it  often 
3  that  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  part 
country,  the  army  is  engaged  in  fighting 
my,  whilst  the  husbandmen  are  sowing  and 
ng  in  the  utmost  security."40 
)  second  important  class,  which  also  contri- 
o  the  support  of  the  state,  was  composed  of 
ders  and  artisans.     All  the  members  of  this  SS^."1* 

process  of  storing  up  the  grain  must  have  checked  famine. 

uthenes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  40.    He  states  that  the  Ryot's  share 

de-fourth.     This  must  be  a  mistake. 
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rr.~r~Tx  ~   :-i;;>f    :'trr\-*L   :rr,   iinir  several  avocations  under  a 


?7>"-.n    .r     ifh:  :ul  surveillance:  as  a  tax  was  levied 
.■:.    •;  "-.r-  *:.••..   tui   a  foaled  service  was  required 
f: ■ -r.    *'-.ry   i~,\<Lii.     This  was  not  in   accordance 
t~:  ■":    -:i£    L  "■-.tei-T.  idea  tliat  tradesmen  and  me- 
«■  :.:..:•-  >:■   J.l  c*  •:  ir::»u:e  to  the  support  of  the  state 
:•    :••:::    ::>:    -Lr   :-r:u-Ciion   thev   received;   but 
. :  -r  ..;i.:-.*l  ::.  :;.:.  A>i«:ic  idt-a,  that  they  should  pay 
*/;.i.:  "  r    l   -  r:.£^:tr.  either  in  monev  or  service, 
:. :  :   •  vrixi" -.•£•■  -.■:  vursu:nj3  tijeir  several  avocation* 
*!:.:::  .  :>  d.-r.-I:.: --r-*.     The  manufacturers  of  arms 
i    i   :■-.". £irs   :•*  >~:.:vis  came  under  a  different  cate- 
.:  :  v.      I".  -;-y  w.re  emj  u»yed   solely  by  the  Kaja, 
s:.i  v.  .rkvi   :\t  *::»  one  else:  and  they  wore  paid 
:  r  :".  •:::  s->rv:.-;->  K:h  in  nu«iiey  and  produce.     The 
cr_;.>  :'.>  r.:.i:-u\ie:-rei  were  stored  up  in  the  royal 
r.-.ijv.z::  ** ;   sr.i  were  supplied  to  the  soldiers  by 
::.-:  c  .  r.v.::.i::iir-in-ch:ef  as  occasion    required,  and 
r-:;L::.o.i  :•  •  ::.-;-  magazines  when  tlie  expedition  was 
i-vor.    T:  e  >:::;>  that  were  constructed  by  the  royal 
^■i:j'-bu:,..I-:r?   were    in   like  manner  placed  in  the 
charge  vt"  the  admiral  of  the  roval  navv.  who  hired 
them  fiit  t»  anv  merchant  who  might  require  ship* 
pinir  fur  the  purposes  of  traffic.50 
Army.  The  third   class  consisted  of  the  soldiers,  who 

formed  a  landing  armv  supported  by  the  king- 
When  not  engaged  on  active  service,  they  are  said- 
to  have  spent  their  time  in  idleness  and  drinking- 
JJut  they  were  always  ready  to  start  on  an  expedi- 
tion ;  for  they  had  only  to  attend  in  person,  and 
were  furnished  with  all  that  was  required  through- 


30  Mi-jrasthciim  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  46.  Tlic  present  Burmese  gOTi-rnmtf* 
U  of  a  somi'whitt  similar  character.  The  king  has  on  occasions  sought  to  be  tba 
only  trader  aud  manufacturer  in  his  dominions. 
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out  the  campaign.  Horses  and  elephants  were  chapter  iv. 
returned  to  the  royal  stables  after  every  expedition. 
Every  elephant  carried  four  men  on  his  back ;  the 
driver  and  three  archers.  Every  chariot  carried 
three  men ;  the  driver,  and  two  fighting  men.  These 
chariots  were  only  drawn  by  horses  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Ou  the  march  they  were  drawn  by  oxen, 
whilst  the  horses  were  led  by  a  halter,  so  that  their 
spirit  might  not  be  damped,  or  their  legs  chafed 
and  inflamed,  before  going  into  action.61 

The  fourth  class  was  composed  of  the  so-called  frure* or phiio. 

*■  gophers. 

philosophers,  some  of  whom  were  gymno-sophistae, 
or  "  naked  philosophers."     Under  this  general  head 
of  philosophers  are  evidently  included  both  Br&h- 
mans  and  Buddhist  monks ;  and  the  notices  which 
have  been  recorded  by  Megasthenes,  although  some- 
what confused,  are  worthy  of  particular  considera- 
tion.   "  The  philosophers,"  says  Megasthenes,  "  are  The  Great  a*- 
the  smallest  in  number  of  all  the  castes,  but  they 
are  the    highest    in    rank.      They   are  sometimes 
engaged   by  private  persons  to   perform  sacrifices 
and  other  public  rites.     But  they  are  also  employed 
by  the  Raja  in  a  public  capacity,  to  collect  any  use- 
ful information  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  the  earth,  or  of  the  animals  who  live  upon  the 
earth,  or  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  state.     At 
the  beginning  of  every  new  year  they  attend  the 
ting  at  the  gate,  and   form   what   is   called    the 
Great  Assembly;    and  those  who  have  made  any 
discoveries,  and   committed   them   to  writing,   are 
expected  on  such  occasions  to  declare  them  publicly. 
Those  whose  observations  are  found  to  be  correct 

11  Mtgaithenei  in  Strabo,  India,  iccti.  47,  52. 
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»rr.  are  exempted  for  life  from  all  contributions  or  tri- 
bute. But  those  whose  observations  are  found  to 
be  incorrect,  are  prohibited,  after  the  third  attempt, 
from  publishing  any  further  information."62 

^j-  The  foregoing  account  of  the  Great  Assembly 

throws  a  further  light  upon  the  new  forms  of  religious 
thought,  which  were  slowly  fermenting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.     It  was  a  transition  period  between 
the  age  of  animal  sacrifice  and  the  age  of  benevolence 
and  humanity.     The  Raja  still  offered  sacrifice,  and 
indulged  in  the'pleasures  of  the  chase ;  and  no  doubt 
continued  to  eat  flesh  meat,  dressed  in  the  fashion 
which   Megasthenes  has   described.      But   he  was 
already  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
reforming  spirit  of  the  age.    He  utilized  the  philoso- 
phers, or  learned  class,  by  engaging  them  in  the 
work  of  experiment  and  observation,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  what  would  improve  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  and  especially  the  condition  of  animals, 
for  whom  all  believers  in  the  metempsychosis  had  a 
tender  regard.     At  the  same  time  the  philosopher* 
were  also  to  ascertain  what  would  tend  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  government.    Such  were  the  matters 
which  were  publicly  declared  and  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Raja,  at  the  Great  Assembly  which 
was  held  at  the  commencement  of  every  new  year. 

rfi*         The  philosophers  were  divided  by  Megasthenes 

*x*r*  into  two  distinct  communities,  the  Brdhmans  and 
the  Germanes  (or  Sranians),  which  will  be  found 
hereafter  to  correspond  to  the  Brahman  sages  and 
the  Buddhist  monks.  But  he  seems  to  intimate  that 
both  classes  were  alike  employed  upon  the  public 


**  Megasthenes  in  Strtbo,  India,  sect.  39. 
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ity  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  chapter  iv. 

uproving  the  condition  of  animals.     Indeed  it  may 

3  inferred  from  his  observations  that  neither  Br&h- 

ians  nor  Srdmans  were  at  this  period  devoted  so 

itirely  to  religious  study  and  contemplation  as  the 

.ter  literature  of  both  communities  would  seem  to 

nply.  Strangely  enough  he  preferred  the  Br&hmans 

>  the  Sr&mans ;  but  upon  this  point  it  will  be  better 

>  submit  his  views  in  full. 

"  The  Br&hmans,"  says  Megasthenes,  "  are  held  51SS5J28Mfefc 

t  higher  repute  than  the  Germanes,  because  they 

■e  better  agreed  as  to  their  opinions.      From  their 

irliest  infancy  they  pass  under  the  charge  of  a  suc- 

sssion  of  guardians  and  preceptors  suitable  to  their 

ivancing  years.     They   dwell   in  a  grove  in  the 

•ont  of  the  city,  within  an  enclosure  of  moderate 

ize.      There  they  live  on  frugal  fare,  abstain  from 

11  animal  food,  and  lead  lives  of  celibacy.     They 

pend  their  time  in  grave  discourse,  and  are  ready 

»  converse  with  all  who  listen  with  respect;  but 

should  any  one  interrupt  the  discourse  by  speaking, 

coughing,  or  any  other  noise,  he  is  at  once  expelled 

from  their  society   on   the   ground  that  he  cannot 

maintain  sufficient  self-control.    After  the  expiration 

of  thirty-seven  years,   a  Brdhman  is  permitted  to 

return  to  secular  life,  to  wear  fine  robes  and  gold 

nngg,  and  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases.63 

But  such  Br&hmans  do  not  teach  their  philosophy  to 

their  wives,  lest  the  women  should  become  depraved, 

and  divulge  things  which  ought  to  be  concealed.54 

"The   Brahmuns   chiefly    discourse    respecting 

nThi*  u  certainly  opposed  to  tbe  division  of  the  life  of  a  Br&hman  into  four 
■fBi  u  laid  down  by  Manu.     Sec  ante,  p.  86. 
*  Uegatthenes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  69. 
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chapter  tv.  death.  They  believe  that  death  to  them  is  only  a  birth 
Dojt^of  the  into  a  real  and  happy  life.  They  discipline  themselves 
ch0iis-  to   prepare  for  death.      They  teach  that  ideas  of 

happiness  or  misery  are  only  illusions  of  the  imagin- 
ation, inasmuch  as  the  same  circumstances  will 
affect  the  same  individual  sometimes  with  joy  and  at 
other  times  with  sorrow.65 

"  In  some  of  their  speculations  regarding 
physical  phenomena,  the  Brahmans  display  a 
childish  simplicity.  At  the  same  time  they  hold 
several  of  the  same  doctrines  which  are  current 
among  the  Greeks.  They  teach  that  the  world  is 
generated  and  destructible,  and  of  a  spherical  figure; 
Doctrine  of  the  and  that  the  god  who  made  it,  and  governs  it,  also 
pervades  the  whole  of  it.  They  believe  that  the 
earth  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
that  water  was  the  chief  element  in  its  formation. 
Tliey  have  peculiar  ideas  of  the  soul,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  generation.  They  also  invent  fables,  after 
the  manner  of  Plato,  respecting  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  the  punishment  in  Hades.66 
Quo»tionof  "  These  philosophers  do  not  maintain  the  dogma 

JfoDudobfcruo"  of  self-destruction.  On  the  contrary,  they  consider 
that  those  who  commit  this  act  are  fool-hardy. 
Those  who  are  severe  by  nature  will  wound  them- 
selves, or  cast  themselves  down  precipices.  Those 
who  are  impatient  of  pain  drown  themselves.  Those 
who  are  of  ardent  tempers  throw  themselves  into  the 
fire.  Kalanos  belonged  to  this  last  class  ;  he  had 
no  control  over  himself,  and  was  a  slave  to  the  table 
of  Alexander." B7 

65  Mcgasthenes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  59.  M  Ibid. 

*7  Mcgasthenes  in  Strubo,  India,  sect  68.    The  remarks  of  Mcgusthenea  with 
reference  to  the  suicide  of  Kalanos  are  very  obscure.    He  evidently  failed  to 
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0  remarks   of    Megasthenes  respecting  the  chaptebiv. 
atis  are  valuable  as  the  impartial  description  o/thSffi?11- 
ed    by    a  competent  eye-witness.      He  con-™"*' 

1  that  they  occupied  a  higher  position  than 
er  philosophers,  apparently  because  they  were 
ratively  free  from  those  sectarian  and  scliism- 
isputes  which  were  agitating  the  Buddhist 
inities.  The  Greek  ambassador  admired  the 
anical  philosophy,  which  was  in  accordance 
le  systems  taught  in  the  schools  of  Pythagoras 
)krates ;  but  he  was  sufficiently  imbued  with 
30-thiiiking  spirit  of  the  age,  to  deride  their 
us  views  as  regards  a  future  state,  as  being 
upon  fables  rather  than  upon  experience. 

regards  the  Germanes  for  Buddhist  monks69!,  or**  opinio™ 

°  L  m  J7  of  the  Buddhist 

thenes  seems  to  have  derived  his  information  »<>nk8- 
heir  opponents.  He  speaks  of  them  as  being 
jrior  repute  to  the  Brdhnmns.  The  most 
rable  were  a  class  of  hermits  who  dwelt  in  the 
i,  and  subsisted  on  leaves  and  wild  fruits. 
abstained  from  wine,  and  led  lives  of  celibacy. 

d  the  ideas  which  prompted  the  recreant  old  Brahman  to  commit  such 
self-martyrdom.  According  to  the  Vedic  idea  Fire  was  a  deity  who 
md  refined ;  it  was  also  a  divine  messenger,  who  carried  the  sum  rice 
pds.  Kalanos  had  forfeited  his  position  in  th«  eyes  of  his  fellow 
t.  He  had  lost  caste  by  following  Alexander  out  of  Indian  territory. 
$eventv-three  years  of  ajre  when  he  was  attacked  by  disease  for  the 
J.  Death  by  fire  relieved  him  from  nil  the  terrors  of  pain  and  old  a-e, 
ied  his  soul  from  evrry  sin,  and  carried  it  away  to  the  abode  of  the  god.-*, 
e  K&mayana  a  story  is  told  of  a  sage,  named  Surabhuuga,  who  committed 
act  of  self-nvirtynlo.n,  which  enabled  him  to  throw  off*  his  mortal  body 
ent  casta  its  slou.'h,  and  to  assume  the  form  of  perpetual  youth,  His- 
.  ii.,  Kama) ana,  chap.  15. 

in  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Germanes  or  Sramans  were  Buddhists  or 
Die  p  lint  is  of  little  consequence  in  dealing  with  broad  currents  of  reli- 
■u^ht.  The  Jains  were  originally  a  sect  of  Buddhists.  Their  chief  saint 
I  flourished  B.C.  200.  Thev  have  twentv-four  saints  ;  the  BuddhUt*  have 
n  Buddhas  in  the  present  uui verse.  The  Jains  have  caste;  the  Buddhists 
loth  ignore  deity. 
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The  shepherds  included  hunters,  and  were  ccr-  chapter  iv. 
;ainly  not  a  caste  of  Hindiis.  They  were  noniades  hu^^""1 
dwelling  in  tents,  and  were  probably  of  Tartar 
origin.  Their  avocations  were  precisely  those  which 
a  Brahmanical  people,  who  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
slaughter,  or  even  of  trading  in  animals,  would 
naturally  leave  as  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  fo- 
reigners. The  regular  occupation  of  these  shepherds 
was  breeding  cattle,  and  selling  or  letting  out  beasts 
:>f  burden ;  and  no  other  class  in  the  kingdom  was 
allowed  to  engage  in  this  cattle  trade.  They  also 
gained  a  subsistence  by  hunting.  They  were  em- 
ployed  by  the  king  to  destroy  the  wild  animals  and 
birds  which  infested  the  sown  fields;  and  for  this 
public  duty  they  received  an  allowance  of  corn  from 
the  royal  granaries.61  The  inspectors  and  officers  of 
state  must  in  like  manner  be  excluded  from  the 
number  of  hereditary  castes.  They  were  merely 
individuals,  some  of  whom  were  Brdhmans,  who  were 
selected  to  fill  particular  and  responsible  posts.62 

The  internal   administration   of    the   Gangetic  inspectors. 
kingdom  was  conducted  by  inspectors,  who  seem  to 
lave   also   acted  as  magistrates.     Some  were  ap- 


ndm  produced  alligators.  The  Nile  had  a  delta ;  so  had  the  Indus.  Beans  grew 
a  Egypt,  and  beans  grew  in  the  Punjab.  The  same  animals  were  to  be  found  in 
£gypt  and  India.  The  people  of  Ethiopia  were  darker  complexioned  than  tbe 
«ople  of  Egypt ;  and  the  people  of  southern  India  were  darker  complexioned  than 
be  people  of  northern  India.  Sometimes  the  analogy  failed.  The  hair  of  the 
Ethiopians  was  crisp  and  woolly  ;  that  of  the  southern  Hindus  was  straight  and 
lossy.  Strabo  ascribed  this  to  difference  of  climate ;  the  atmosphere  of  southern 
ndia  being  more  humid  than  that  of  Ethiopia.  The  humid  climate,  however, 
nly  prevailed  on  the  western  coast  of  Malabar ;  Strabo  knew  nothing  of  the 
■stern  coast  of  Coromandel,  where  the  air  is  singularly  dry. 

Strabo  divides  the  people  of  Egypt  into  three  castes  only ;  namely,  husband- 
ken,  soldiers,  and  priests.    Egypt,  sect.  3. 

41  llegasthenes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  41. 

**  Ibid.  sect.  49.     The  shepherds  corresponded  to  the  Chandulas.     See  infra, 
lap.  t. 

13 
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chapter  iv.  pointed  to  the  city,  some  to  the  camp,  and  some  to 
the  districts  or  provinces.  Their  duty  as  inspectors 
was  to  collect  full  information  respecting  every 
movement  that  was  going  on,  and  to  send  private 
reports  to  the  king.  Their  duty  as  magistrates 
combined  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  executive, 
with  other  measures  of  supervision  and  surveillance 
which  are  of  an  essentially  oriental  character.68 

system  of  The  duties  of  inspection  may  be  summed  up  in 

espionage.  *  J  * 

the  one  word  "  espionage."  The  inspectors  com- 
prised the  best  and  most  faithful  servants  of  the 
government ;  but  they  were  little  more  than  spies 
and  informers.  The  public  women,  as  in  most 
Asiatic  cities,  furnished  the  best  information ;  and 
thus  the  metropolitan  inspectors  employed  the  city 
courtezans,  whilst  the  army  inspectors  employed  the 
female  camp  followers.  In  all  Asiatic  states  the 
work  of  espionage  forms  an  important  element  in 
the  administration.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  necessary 
in  principalities  where  political  or  feudal  ties  have 
any  existence,  such  as  in  the  older  Rajpoot  king- 
doms.  But  the  majority  of  Asiatic  principalities 
are  mere  congeries  of  villages  and  families,  which 
may  be  strong  as  separate  and  individual  communi- 
ties, but  have  never  been  wielded  together  into 
a  single  nationality,  bound  together  by  a  common 
sense  of  mutual  interests  or  patriotic  sentiments. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  most  searching 
system  of  espionage  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
sudden  outbreaks,  mutinies,  or  revolutions  which  at 
any  moment  might  overturn  a  throne ;  and  it  was 
not  confined  to  bazaars  and  camps,  but  often  pene- 

_  m i  — — 

w  Megasthenes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  50. 
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into  the  inner  domestic  life  of  citizens  and  chapter  iv. 


■s.6* 


te  duties  of  the  inspectors,  as  magistrates  and  SgjSJSS 
ive  officers,  implied  a  strict  surveillance  over  mMUflctu,ne* 
)  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom ; 
ibly  perhaps  to  ensure  good  workmanship, 
revent  fraud ;  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose 
ying  a  tax,  amounting  to  one-tenth  of  the 
of  every  article. 

le  inspectors,  or  magistrates  of  the  city,  were  Duties  of  the 
I  into  six  divisions,  each  of  which  consisted  of  «■*  to*p«*tors. 
officials'.      One  division  maintained    a    close 
anion  over  the  working  of  all  arts  and  mantl- 
es.    A  second  division  presided  over  the  sale 
such  articles,  to  prevent  old  goods  from  being 

8  new  ones.  A  third  division  presided  over  all 
ind  exchanges  in  produce.  This  division  ap- 
tly comprised  royal  brokers,  who  received  the 
ce  from  the  royal  granaries,  after  the  payment 

share  to  the  cultivators ;  and  then  supplied  it 

9  retailers  in  the  bazaars,  and  maintained  a 
rision  over  the  trade.  They  took  charge  of 
easures  that  were  employed,  and  allowed  no 
idividual  to  deal  in  various  kinds  of  at  tides, 

he  paid  double  rates  of  taxation  on  all  his 

Um  present  day  this  system  of  espionage  is  not  a  political  necessity  in  the 
ich  are  included  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Indian  empire ;  because 
lory  princes  are  more  or  less  guaranteed  against  war  and  rebellion  by  the 
m  of  the  paramount  power.    But  in  a  native  state,  like  upper  Burma, 

•  not  as  yet  been  brought  under  the  system  of  subsidiary  alliances,  and 

•  been  the  theatre  of  plots,  insurrections,  and  revolutions  for  centuries,  a 
r  espionage  is  naturally  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  bears  a 
stmUanee  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  old  Gangetic  empire.  A  chronic 
rvades  the  court  and  palace  at  Mandalay,  corresponding  to  that  which  per- 
>  court  and  palace  at  Patali-putra.  The  king  never  ventures  out  of  his 
r  years  at  a  time,  lest  in  his  absence  a  rebellion  should  break  out  within  the 
aUs,  and  a  recreant  prince  should  obtain  possession  of  the  throne. 
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chapter  iv.  sales.  A  fourth  division  collected  the  tax  for  the 
king,  which,  as  already  stated,  amounted  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  price  of  the  article  sold ;  and  any  at- 
tempt at  fraud  in  the  payment  of  this  tax  was  pun- 
ished by  death.  A  fifth  division  registered  all  births 
and  deaths,  with  every  particular  of  time  and  place, 
for  the  twofold  object  of  levying  a  tax,  and  punish- 
ing any  concealment.  A  sixth  division  entertained* 
all  strangers  or  foreigners,  who  came  as  envoys  or 
might  possibly  be  spies.65  They  furnished  such 
visitors  with  suitable  lodgings,  and  appointed  at- 
tendants ostensibly  to  wait  upon  them,  but  really  to 
observe  their  mode  of  life  and  duly  report  their 
actions.  If  one  of  the  strangers  happened  to  fall 
sick,  this  division  of  magistrates  took  special  care  of 
him  ;  and  if  he  died  they  buried  him,  and  took 
charge  of  his  property.66 

In  addition  to  these  special  duties  appertaining 
to  each  division,  the  city  magistrates  performed 
other  duties  in  their  collective  capacity.  They, 
took  charge  of  the  markets,  harbours,  and  temples; 
they  repaired  all  public  works  when  necessary;  and 
they  fixed  the  prices  of  all  articles  and  commodities 
that  were  sold  in  the  shops  and  bazaars.67 

The  army  inspectors,  or  magistrates,  were  in  like 
manner  formed  into  six  divisions,  each  of  which 
consisted  of  five  persons.     One  division  was  asso- 

63  In  the  modern  administration  of  upper  Burma  royal  officers  perform  duties  wrf 
similar  to  those  described  by  Megasthenes.  Some  officials  under  the  Kampat  Woon* 
gye  are  in  charge  of  manufactures ;  others  act  as  royal  brokers  for  the  sale  of 
produce  ;  whilst  an  official,  known  as  the  Kulla  Woon,  is  especially  appointed  to 
receive  and  entertain  strangers.  In  former  days,  a  tax  amounting  to  one-tenth  of 
the  price  of  the  article  was  leyied  on  all  goods  imported  by  sea  in  the  Burmii 
dominions.     F.  Sangermano's  description  of  the  Burman  empire. 

66  Strabo,  India,  sect  51. 

«7  Ibid. 
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dated  with  the  chief  superintendent  of  the  royal  chapter  iv. 
navy,  and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangement  for 
water  transport.  A  second  division  was  associated 
with  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  bullock  trains,  and 
made  similar  arrangement  for  the  land  transport  of 
military  engines,  arms,  commissariat  for  men  and 
beasts,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  army.  This 
division  also  furnished  army  attendants,  such  as 
grooms,  mechanists,  and  beaters  of  drums  and  gongs; 
for  they  despatched  foragers  for  grass  by  the  sound  of 
the  gong.  The  third  division  had  charge  of  what 
was  necessary  for  the  infantry.  A  fourth  division 
had  charge  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  cavalry. 
A  fifth  division  took  care  of  the  chariots.  A  sixth 
division  saw  after  the  elephants.69 

The  duties  of  the  inspectors,  or  magistrates,  in  the  ££trict  ^p** 
districts  are  but  slightly  touched  upon.     The  Greek 
ambassador  probably  found  more  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing information  from  the  provinces,  than  in  obtaining 
it  at  the  capital.     Some  of  the  district  officers  had 
charge  of  the  rivers,  and  measured  the  land,  as  was 
done  in  Egypt.     In  other  words,  they  observed  the 
effect  of  the  yearly  inundations  during  the  rainy 
reason.     Others  inspected  the  great  tanks  or  reser- 
voirs, from  which  water  was  distributed  by  canals ; 
■o  that  all  might  have  an  equal  share  in  the  irriga- 
tion *    Others,  again,  superintended  the  shepherds 
*nd  hunters,  and  rewarded  those  who  kept  the  fields 
clear  of  birds  and  vermin,  whilst  punishing  those 
who  neglected   their  duties.      They  collected  the 

N  Strata,  India,  sect.  52. 

*  This  observation  seems  to  militate  against  a  previous  statement  that  all  the 
■nd  belonged  to  the  king  as  sole  proprietor.  But  seeing  that  the  cultivatois 
fttti'ed  a  share  of  the  produce  as  wages,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  were 
Ittnoallj  interested. in  the  yearly  out-turn  of  grain. 
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rr  taxes*  and  superintended  all  the. various  work-people 
who  were  engaged  in  connection  with  the  land,  such 
a*  wood-cutters,  carpenters,  workers  in  brass,  and 
miners  generally.  They  also  superintended  the 
public  roads,  and  placed  pillars  at  intervals  of  every 
ten  stadia,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  to  indi- 
cate the  bv-wavs  and  distances.10 

The  so-called  seventh  caste,  including  officers  of 
state*  must  be  dismissed  with  a  bare  notice.  Me- 
cassheoes  merelv  states  that  the  seventh  caste  con- 
ssted  of  counsellors  and  assessors  of  the  king ;  and 
this  to  these  persons  belonged  the  offices  of  state, 
tbe  tribunals  of  justice,  and  the  whole  administra- 
taoa  o<  avails.71 

The  administration  of  the  Gangetic  empire 
:h^<  described  by  Megasthenes,  bears  a  remark- 
*cve  resemblance  to  the  native  administration  of  the 
*\3&£:!i:  kingdom  of  upper  Burma,  or  Ava.  In  both 
o^et?  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  either  an  aristo- 
cn::x*  elements  or  a  popular  one.  The  administra- 
te, i*  eoc:  posed  of  mere  officials,  whose  title  and 
rrctica  wholly  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign, lu  Burma  it  is  a  mere  bureaucracy  without 
arv  hereditary  influence  or  political  training.  Every 
ccSo^u  is  profoundly  obsequious  to  the  reigning 
*c*Yw:£tu  whether  he  be  the  rightful  prince  or  a 
«sirwr:  and  consequently  revolutionary  attempts 
to  subvert  a  king  are  of  comparatively  frequent  oc- 
cenvrsw  as*  if  successful,  they  neither  affect  the 
aiuiiuissntion  nor  the  masses  of  the  population.71 


"*  FVcW*  A*  V«  mK«M  aewwt  of  Burma  and  its  constitution  y  to  si 
j,  m  f^^r  <>  ihimw'i  Jkscfiptwa  of  the  Burmese  empire,  printed  at  Rs»* 
vXiAiKtoto^T***^****-  The  Father  spent  twentj-six  Ji» 
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But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  defects  in  the  chapter  it. 
Iministration  of  the  Gangetic  empire,  it  seems  to  ^ffiSStSSfc. 
ive  been  adapted  to  the  people  of  the  country.  It  Htad*££ui»- 
as  an  irresponsible  despotism,  but  of  a  paternal 
laracter ;  and  it  was  feared  and  obeyed  by  a  popu- 
tion,  who  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  as 
lfitted  as  children  for  the  exercise  of  any  political 
idependence,  or  share  in  the  administration  out- 
de  their  own  village  or  family  community.  It 
is  already  been  seen  that  Megasthenes  praises 
ie  cultivators,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  po- 
ll ation,  as  being  the  most  gentle  and  contented 
i  the  world.  He  even  expatiates  on  the  orderly 
induct  of  the  camp,  and  the  absence  of  the  crime 
:  theft,  in  a  standing  army  of  four  hundred  thou- 
ud  men.  Of  the  people  of  India  generally,  he 
ys  that  they  are  happy  because  of  the  simplicity 
:  their  manners  and  their  frugal  mode  of  life. 
hey  had  but  one  extravagance,  and  that  was  a 
>ve  of  ornament  which  to  this  day  is  a  character- 
tic  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  They  never 
rank   wine,   excepting   at  sacrifices.78     Their  or- 

i  Bvma,  and  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  test  his  information,  and  supplement 
vita  additional  notes,  during  a  yojage  from  Rangoon  via  Ava,  Amarapura,  and 
Enealay,  to  the  remote  town  of  Bhamo,  on  the  frontier  of  Burma  towards  China, 
fistance  of  some  thousand  miles  up  the  river  Irrawaddy. 

The  general  resemblance  between  the  courts  of  Patali-putra  and  Mandalay 
I* striking  that  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  the  court  in  which  king  Sandro- 
•ttos  sat  as  judge  was  the  Hlot-dau,  the  Lutto  of  Sangermano,  in  which  the 
bgtetapied  the  principal  seat,  and  the  ministers  sat  as  counsellors  or  assessors. 

The  Hlot-dau,  or  supreme  council  of  Ava,  exercises  all  the  powers  of  a  senate, 
ltyb  court,  and  a  cabinet.  Its  functions  are  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive. 
b  I  Baste,  it  might  veto  any  act  or  order  of  the  king.  As  a  high  court  of  civil 
ftd  erisunal  justice,  it  tries  all  important  cases,  and  is  the  highest  court  of  ap- 
N.  As  a  cabinet,  it  exercises  all  the  powers  of  government ;  and  every  order  of 
fctkng  is  issued  by  the  Hlot-dau  in  the  name  of  the  ministers  of  whom  the 
**t  ii  composed.  In  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  the  shadow  without  the 
■hskaee  of  a  constitution. 

*  This  wine  was  probably  the  soma  juice  of  the  Vedic  hymns. 
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lptkb  iv.  dinary  beverage    was    made    from    rice.      Their 
food  consisted  of  what  he  calls  rice-pottage,  which 
no  doubt  corresponded  to  rice  and  curry.     Their 
laws  were  so  simple  that  they  had  few  lawsuits,  and 
none  whatever  in  the  case  of  pledges  and  deposits. 
They  required  neither  witnesses  nor  seals,  but  made 
their  deposits  and  confided  in  one  another.     Even 
their  houses  and  property  were  unguarded.     Megas- 
thenes  adds  that  they  had  no  written  laws,  and  were 
even  ignorant  of  writing,  and  regulated  everything 
by  memory.     This  statement  must  be  accepted  with 
some  reservation.      The   Brdhmans  certainly  pos- 
sessed a  sacred  literature,  but  they  would  never  have 
produced   their    books   to  the  Greek  ambassador; 
and  if  questioned  concerning  them,  would  have  de- 
nied their  existence,  as   the  easiest  way  of  escap- 
ing from   the   difficulty.       Indeed   Nearchos,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  to  the  Punjab,  distinctly 
states   that   the   people  wrote   letters   upon  cloth, 
which  was  smoothed  for  the  purpose  by  being  well 
beaten.74 
entidtyof        The  pictures  of  ancient  India,  which  are  thus 
i  of  aucient  furnished  by  the  Greeks,  are  valuable  as  much  for 
their  realism  as  for  their  authenticity.    They  utterly 
invalidate  the  gross  exaggerations  of  the  Sanskrit 
epics,  whilst  clearing  away  much  of  the  haze  which 
surrounds  the  legendary  life  of  Sakya  Muni.     They 
do  not  exhibit  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization 
like   that  which  will  hereafter   bo  found  reflected 
in   the  Hindu  drama;    and  indeed  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  as  yet  the  Hindu  drama  had  no  existence, 
for  no  mention  is  made  of  theatrical  entertainments 


'*  Nearchos  in  Strabo,  India,  sect  67. 
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of  any  kind.     Again,  the  court  of  Sandrokottos  was  chapter  i 
not  a  centre  of  literary  culture,  like  the  courts  of 
the  later  Hindu  sovereigns ;  for  Megasthenes  makes 
no  allusion  to  wits  or  philosophers,  poets  or  story- 
tellers, displaying  their  talents  or  accomplishments 
under  the  patronage  of  a  munificent  Raja.     On  the 
contrary,  the  royal  residence  at  Patali-putra  was  a 
mere  fortified  palace  in  which  the  Raja  dwelt  in  strict 
seclusion,  surrounded  only  by  women ;  and  the  chief 
pleasure  in  which  he  indulged  outside  his  palace 
vas  that  Nof  hunting   in   the   company   of   armed 
females.     Strabo  considered  that  these  royal  excur- 
sions resembled  the  joyous  processions  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  Dionysos;    but  in   reality   they  were 
simply  hunting  expeditions,  in  which  the  Raja  was 
protected  by  a  body-guard  of  amazons.     The  so- 
called  literati  or  philosophers  of  ancient  India,  are 
described   as  mere  religious  recluses,  dwelling  in 
groves    outside    the    cities,   where   they  taught   a 
Grange   metaphysical  religion,  and   practised  still 
Granger  rites  and  austerities. 

The  information   supplied   by  Megasthenes   as  Review  of  the 

Greek  Accounts 

^gards  the  agricultural  class,  who  are  represented  of  the  b*018- 

by  the  modern  Ryots,  is  more  pleasing,  but  equally 

'^listic.     As  already  seen,  the  husbandmen  were 

*k^  main  support  of  the  government  and  the  vast 

fit^nding    army ;    but    their   condition   could   have 

*^^n  little   better  than  that   of  serfs,   who  culti- 

v^ted  the  whole  area  of  arable  land  as  the  royal 

^^main,  and  received  a  share   of  the  harvest  for 

**^ir  maintenance.76     They  were,  however,  happy 

**  The  evidence  of  the  Greek  ambassador  as  to  the  respective  shares  of  the 
~^j«  and  the  Ryot  is  deserving:   of  consideration.      He  says  that  the  share 


of 


the  cultivator  was  only  one-fourth ;  consequently  the  royal  share  must  have 
^^n  three-fourths.    According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  sacred  books  of 
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chapter  iv.  and  contented.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
they  were  not  exposed  to  unnecessary  interference, 
so  long  as  they  did  their  duty  to  the  land.  They 
were  simple  in  their  wants,  and  probably  domestic 
in  their  lives.  They  knew  nothing  of  politics ;  and 
they  took  no  part  in  rebellions  or  revolutions. 
From  time  immemorial  they  had  doubtless  been 
brought  up  in  the  hereditary  belief  that  all  the  land 
belonged  to  the  Raja,  that  they  were  his  servants,  and 
that  their  primary  duty  was  to  cultivate  the  soil  for 
his  benefit ;  and  this  humble  status  they  appear  to 
have  accepted  with  that  blind  ignorance  which  often 
constitutes  material  happiness.  When  the  harvest 
was  abundant,  their  share  sufficed  for  all  their 
wants;  and  in  exceptional  times  of  drought  or 
famine,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose,  that  as  servants 
of  the  Raja,  they  could  be  supplied  with  food  from 
the  royal  granaries,  in  the  same  way  that  the  ele- 
phants and  horses  of  the  Raja  received  their  daily 
rations.  They  married  wives,  and  they  became 
fathers  of  families ;  and  if  a  great  part  of  their  time 
was  devoted  to  labour  in  the  fields,  they  doubtless 
had  their  times  of  holiday,  and  celebrated  the  same 
festivals  which  they  still  observe.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  would  decorate  themselves,  and 
indeed  the  whole  village,  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
not  forgetting  the  trees,  the  temples,  and  the  images 
of  the  gods ;  and  then  with  the  aid  of  some  Brah- 
man they  would  offer  their  little  sacrifices,  and  feast 
on  such  simple  delicacies  as  their  wives  could  pre- 

the  Brfchmans,  and  the  narratives  of  the  two  Chinese  pilgrims  Fah-Hian  and 
Hiouen-Thsang,  the  Raja  only  received  one-sixth  of  the  produce.  Perhaps  the 
Raja  received  three-fourths  of  the  produce  from  his  own  special  demesnes,  which 
were  cultivated  by  serfs ;  and  one-sixth  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  throughout 
his  empire,  which  were  cultivated  by  the  Ryots. 
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Such  scenes  of  rural  life  are  not  unknown  chapter  it. 
xlern  India,  although  they  are  often  alloyed 
perstitious  fear  or  priestly  rapacity.  But  the 
n  Ryots  had  one  advantage  over  the  agricultural 
ation  of  almost  every  other  country.  They 
not  liable  to  military  conscription.  Indeed  at 
;riod  of  history  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
I  from  their  homes,  and  compelled  to  serve  in 
rmies  of  the  state.  Megasthenes  describes  the 
x  class  as  already  forming  an  army  of  four  hun- 
thousand  men ;  and  according  to  his  account 
yots  were  always  regarded  as  non-combatants. 
le  armies  might  be  fighting  in  their  neighbour- 

but  the  Ryots  went  on  ploughing  and  sowing, 
y  regardless,  and  perhaps  unconscious,  of  the 
of  slaughter  that  was  going  on  around.76 
[egasthenes  furnishes  no  information  respecting  SJSS^Sdon 
raders  and  artisans,  excepting  that  they  were  Stbn!^  ^ 
cted  to  an  official  supervision  which  seems  to 

amounted  to  oppression.  Indeed  such  a 
m  had  a  tendency  to  fetter  all  trade,  whilst 
iog  every  avenue  to  corruption.  But  it  is  quite 
jcordance  with  Asiatic  ideas.  Indeed  to  this 
the  Hindiis  have  proved  themselves  patient 
r  every  interference  and  exaction,  provided  only 
nothing  is  done  contrary  to  custom.  It  is  the 
Ity  of  a  measure  which  excites  their  suspicion 
alarm,  and  occasionally  drives  them  to  acts  of 
ance  or  turbulence.     It  is  therefore  easy  to 

[egasthenes  must  hare  been  all  the  more  surprised  at  this  immunity  of  the 
altmrtora,  because  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  hostilities  generally  cora- 
with  the  destruction  of  the  standing  corn  of  the  enemy.  But  in  the 
e  religions  of  the  Hindus,  in  which  the  earth  was  especially  deified  as  the 
of  fecundity,  inch  a  proceeding  would  probably  have  been  regarded  as  a 
if  sacrilege. 
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cHirrim  it.  infer  that  traders  and  artisans  were  reconciled  to  a 
system  of  supervision  and  extortion,,  under  which 
perhaps  they  could  in  their  turn  purchase  permissioa 
to  charge  a  higher  price  or  dispose  of  an  inferior 
article. 

Upon   some   points    Megasthenes    is    strangely 
reticent.      Thus    he    only  describes    the    external 
machinery  of  civil  and  military  administration,  and 
furnishes  no  information  as  regards  politics  or  wars. 
Possibly  he  may  have  been  deterred  by  diplomatic 
considerations  from  dwelling  upon  such  topics ;  or  ha 
may  have  assumed  that  they  would  prove  of  but  little 
interest  in  the  western  centres  of  Greek  civilization- 
The  religion  of  the  Hindus  seems  scarcely  to  have 
excited  his  curiosity.     Had  Herodotus  travelled  in 
India,  as  he  travelled  in  Egypt,  he  would  no  doubt  - 
have  minutelv  described  the  several  deities,  with  their 
temples  and  forms  of  worship ;  but  he  flourished  in 
an  earlier  age,  when  religion  was  still  the  foundation 
of  all  intellectual  culture.     Megasthenes,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  apparently  imbued  with  the  materialism 
of  a  later  and  rationalistic  age,  when  reverence  for 
popular  deities  was  dying  out  in  Hellas,  and  the 
Hindu  sacrifices  to  their  barbarian  gods  would  be 
regarded  with  a  pitying  smile.     Megasthenes  cer- 
tainly expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Bnihmans  were 
in  better  repute  than  the  Sramans,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  compared  their  dogmas.     He  simply 
saw  that  the  Bnihmans  agreed  in  their  opinions, 
whilst  the  Sramans  were  always  wrangling.77 

"  This  opinion  of  Megasthenes  as  regards  the  contentious  character  of  tl* 
Buddhi<t  monks  is  of  more  Yaluc  than  might  be  exprctcd.  Notwithstanding  thi 
superiority  of  their  moral  tenets,  they  are  a  mo*t  disputatious  set ;  and  unto* 
kept  within  the  strict  area  of  orthodoxy  by  superior  ecclesiastical  authority,  •*• 
prone  to  full  into  heresy.  Such  was  their  character  in  the  latter  days  of  Stijl 
Muni,  and  such  is  their  present  character  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
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>ems  somewhat  extraordinary  that  neither  chapter  rv. 
seks    nor    the   Romans  knew  anything   of  J/j*^0*1"06 

They  had  acquired  a  certain  stock  of 
tion  respecting  the  Punjab,  and  the  Gan- 
lley  as  far  as  Patna,  or  Patali-putra,  but  they 
er  made  their  way  through  Bengal  as  far  as 
ths  of  the  Ganges.  They  had  some  know- 
'  the  western  coast  of  India  from  the  mouths 
Indus  to  the  island  of  Ceylon ; 78  but  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  indeed  the  whole 
ay  of  Bengal,  was  utterly  unknown.  Strabo, 
irished  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
\  conscious  of  this  want  of  information.  The 
trade  was  carried  on  from  Alexandria,  via 
*r  Nile  and  old  Suez  canal,  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  India  ;  but,  as  Strabo  himself 
>ry  few  of  the  merchants  from  Egypt  ever 
ed  in  reaching  the  Ganges ;  and  those  who 
e  so  ignorant,  as  to  be  quite  unqualified  to 
an  account  of  the  places  they  had  visited.79 

9,  India,  sects.  14,  15. 

o,  India,  sect.  4.  The  yearly  voyages  undertaken  by  the  Roman 
etween  Egypt  and  western  India  are  sufficiently  described  by  Pliny 
lie  royage  out  lasted  about  seventy  days ;  that  is,  thirty  days  from 
•lis,  the  modern  Gchla,  on  the  south-western  corner  of  Arabia ;  and 
om  Ocelis  to  Muziris,  probably  the  modern  Mangalore,  on  the  western 
ia.  The  Indian  Ocean  was  at  this  period  infested  by  pirates,  who  seem 
strongholds  on  the  Malibar  coast,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
toeordingly  every  Roman  ship  carried  a  company  of  archers  on  board. 
also  undesirable  on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  roadstead  to  the 
rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  all  cargoes  for  loading  and  discharging 
noes.  Barace,  possibly  the  modern  Baroche,  was  thus  considered  a 
lient  port.  It  is  said  to  have  been  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Pan- 
dion.  The  pepper  of  Cothinara,  probably  the  modern  Cochin,  was 
Barace  in  canoes. 

portant  marts  on  the  western  coast  are  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
thana  and  Tagara.  Plithana  has  been  identified  with  Paitan,  on  the 
art,  the  capital  of  Salivahana,  whose  era,  corresponding  to  a.d.  77,  is 
ned  throughout  the  Dekhan.  The  name  of  Tagara  still  lingers  in  that 
,  the  later  capital  of  Maharashtra,  at  present  known  as  Dowlatabad. 
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chapter  iv.  One  authentic  story  has  been  preserved  of  an 
Embwqr  of  embassy  sent  by  an  Indian  prince,  named  Pandion 
toSJSS^u<tUi" or  Porus,  which  is  invested  with  historic  interest. 
This  Poms  was  probably  a  representative  of  the 
same  old  family  of  Puru,  to  which  the  former  Poms 
belonged  who  had  been  defeated  by  Alexander  some 
three  centuries  previously.80  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  rumours  of  the  victory  at  Actium,  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  and  the  greatness  of  imperial  Rome, 
would  reach  the  shores  of  western  India,  and  inspire 
a  powerful  Raja,  like  Porus,  with  a  desire,  not 
unknown  amongst  Asiatic  princes,  to  secure  a 
powerful  ally  from  the  western  world.81     Porus  sent 


M  A  dynasty  of  Rajas,  known  as  the  Pandyan  dynasty,  appears  to  have 
reigned  oyer  a  kingdom  also  called  Pandya,  which  formerly  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  Peninsula,  and  had  its  capital  at  the  town  of  Ma- 
dura. It  has  accordingly  been  conjectured  that  it  was  one  of  these  Pandya  Bajas  whs 
sent  the  embassy  to  Augustus.    It  seems  almost  impossible  that  any  Indian  son- 
reign  in  such  a  remote  quarter,  could  either  hope  for  an  alliance  with  the  Rooms 
emperor,  or  even  suppose  that  Augustus  could  desire  to  march  a  Roman  amy 
through  his  dominions.    On  the  other  hand,  the  tradition  of  the  invasion  of  Alex* 
ander  the  Great  would  still  be  preserved  in  the  Punjab ;  and  the  reigning  Porw 
might  readily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Augustus  Caesar  was  another  Alexander. 
Moreover  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  embassy  was  accompanied  by  a  prieri, 
either  a  Brahman  or  a  Sraman,  from  Baroche  on  the  western  coast  at  the  month 
of  the  Nerbudda.    Such  a  man  might  easily  have  found  his  way  to  the  Punjab; 
but  it  would  have  been  hard  for  him  to  have  reached  Madura. 

It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  an  ancient  empire,  extending  over  an  undV 
fined  region  in  the  west  and  south,  may  have  been  nominally  ruled  by  Pandyt 
Rajas,  who  were  representatives  of  the  house  of  Porus  or  Pandion,  and  had  sods 
connection  with  the  Pandavas  mentioned  in  the  Maha  Bharata.  Both  Arrian  tod 
Pliny  have  preserved  traditions  of  such  a  Pandyan  empire.  Herakles  is  said  to 
have  had  an  only  daughter,  named  Pandaea,  whom  he  subsequently  married, 
and  thus  became  the  father  of  a  race  of  Pandya  sovereigns.  Arrian  also  statea 
that  Herakles  gave  Panctoa  a  kingdom  bearing  her  name  (India,  chaps.  rifi. 
and  ix.).  Pliny  adds  that  this  is  the  only  kingdom  throughout  India  which  ■ 
ruled  by  women  (vi.  23) ;  but  that  there  are  kings  of  other  nations,  who  *** 
descended  from  Pandeea.  Traces  of  this  Amazonian  empire  are  undoubtedly  te 
be  found  amongst  the  Malabars  on  the  western  coast  to  this  day  (see  History 
vol.  i.,  part  ii.,  Maha  Bharata,  chap,  xvi.,  note  17).  Colonel  Tod  has  pointed  oat 
an  analogy  in  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Pandu  (compare  Rajasthan,  toL  U 
page  30). 

81  This  passion  of  eastern  princes  to  form  remote  alliances  under  certain  cucoji* 
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3r   to  Augustus  Caesar,  stating  that  he  was  chaptbb  it. 
ign   over  six  hundred   Rajas,  and  earnestly 

I  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  emperor ;  and 
le  would  permit  a  Roman  army  to  march 
h  his  dominions  and  render  assistance  in  any 
tion  that  was  just.  This  letter  was  written 
eek  upon  a  skin,  and  contained  the  names  of 
ibassadors  who  were  sent  with  it ;  from  which 
sared  that  on  reaching  Roman  territory  they 

II  died  excepting  three.     The  presents  con- 
of  a  man   born  without  arms,  some  large 

\y  one  serpent  ten  cubits  long,  a  river  tor- 
three  cubits  long,  and  a  so-called  partridge 
to  be  larger  than  a  vulture.  The  serv- 
of  the  embassy  included  eight  men  who 
red  naked  with  girdles  round  "their  waists,® 
were  fragrant  with  perfumes.  A  holy  man, 
a  Brdhman  or  a  Srdman,  accompanied  the 
»y.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  extraor- 
f  mission,  excepting  that  the  letter  and  pre- 
were  duly  made  over  to  the  Roman  authorities. 
loly  man  proceeded  to  Athens,  probably  from  a 
il  curiosity  to  learn  something  of  Greek  philo- 
.  His  conduct  there  must  have  created  a 
ind  sensation  amongst  the  sages  of  the  aca- 


nounts  almost  to  a  political  instinct.  It  is  generally  developed  by  imme- 
ger,  an  utter  ignorance  of  European  power,  and  an  overweening  sense  of 
I  importance.  Thus  in  the  sixteenth  century  one  Indian  prince  sent  an 
to  the  Great  Turk  to  assist  him  against  the  Portuguese.  In  the  last  cen- 
poo  8ultan  of  Mysore  opened  up  negotiations  with  the  first  Napoleon  in 
of  obtaining  assistance  against  the  English.  In  our  own  time  Theodore  of 
a,  the  present  king  of  Burma,  and  the  Panthay  Sultan  of  Talifoo,  hare  each 
d  form  alliances  with  European  powers.  Still  more  strangely  Floras  men- 
.  12)  that  ambassadors  from  China  came  to  Augustus  Csesar. 
ms  was  the  cord  worn  by  the  three  highest  castes,  yiz.  Brahmans,  Esha- 
■d  Vaisyas.    See  History,  toI.  ii.,  pages  629,  545. 
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chapter  iv.  demy.  He  declared  that  as  his  life  had  been  hitherto 
one  of  unvaried  success,  he  intended  to  escape  from 
existence   in   order   to  avoid  unexpected  calamity. 

iuIJumm^1  ^he  *^ea  ^a(^  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  since  the 
days  of  Croesus  and  Periander,  but  they  must  have 
been  surprised  at  seeing  it  realized  in  fact.  The 
Indian  sage  prepared  a  pyre,  and  then  naked, 
anointed,  with  his  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  a 
smile  upon  his  countenance,  he  leaped  upon  the  pile 
and  perished  in  the  flames.88 

83  Strabo,  India,  sect.  73.  The  following  inscription  is  said  to  haye  been  setip 
over  the  tomb  of  the  Hindu  philosopher: — u  Zarmano-chegas,  an  Indian,  anatto 
of  Bargosa,  having  immortalized  himself  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country, 
here  lies." 

The  name  "Zarmano,"  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  one  of  the  Germane*, 
or  Sramans.  Dion  Cassius  (ix.)  calls  him  Zarmanus.  The  word  "  Chegas"  hn 
been  identified  with  Sheik.  Bargosa  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  Barygt% 
the  modern  Baroche. 


CHAPTER  V, 


BUDDHIST  INDIA.      B.C.  300  TO  A.D.  645. 


The  annals  of  Buddhist  India  open  up  an  en-  chapter  v. 
dy  new  field  of  historical  research.     They  com-  BuddhSt0" of 


conis:  the 


iae  two  distinct  classes  of  records,  illustrating  two  edScfaumd  tho 
rtinct  forms  of  religious  thought.  The  first  and 
ost  authentic  are  the  rock  and  pillar  edicts  of  Raja 
riyadarsi,  who  is  generally  identified  with  the  cele- 
rated  Asoka,  the  reputed  grandson  of  Sandrokottos. 
"hese  edicts  were  promulgated  in  the  third  century 
efore  the  Christian  era,  and  are  an  expression  of 
bat  pure  system  of  moral  teaching  which  has  been 
tacribed  as  the  religion  of  the  many.  The  second 
lass  of  records  have  no  such  claims  to  contem- 
porary authority,  and  are  consequently  more  open 
o  question.  They  consist  of  Buddhist  chronicles 
f  the  Rajas  of  Magadha,  which  were  compiled 
&  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries  after  the  Christian 
ft,  or  at  least  seven  centuries  after  the  promulga- 
ion  of  the  edicts  of  Priyadarsi.  They  are  the  ex- 
reaaion  of  that  monastic  teaching  which  was  em- 
toced  only  by  the  wise  and  thoughtful  few.1 

1  There  is  a  third  class  of  records  which  are  of  greater  value  than  either 
•  edicts  or  the  chronicles,  hut  it  belongs  to  a  later  date.  It  consists  of  the 
Nief  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  Fah-Hian  and  Ilioucn-Thsang,  who  respectively 
*M  tSTsral  years  in  India  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries  of  the  Christian 
t  The  narratives  of  their  travels  hare  been  translated  into  French  by  M.M. 

14 
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rt»'TO  t         TIi:#  twofold  character  of  Buddhism  has  been 


5^I/-iT  f-"v  "indicated  in  dealing  with  the  legend  of  the  life 
.•:  GJt.iina  Buddha.     The  religion  of  the  heart  wot 
:  r  ::.e  many:  the  religion  of  the  intellect  was  for 
•:•-;   :Vw.     The   religion   of  the   heart  was  one  of 
":  u:v.i:.::v.  in  which  the  affections  were  recognized 
;.>  : :.-;  r.ecvssary  part  of  existence,  and  the  duties  of 
::•-    irW:: ■•:".*  were  broadlv  laid  down   in  the  five 
.■  t.  r/r.r.-iTr.ents,  and  expanded  into  a  full  system  of 
t  ■  ri.*!:v  ;r.  •-.•-■oszht,  word,  and  deed.     This  religion 
-.v  •.  r..--7.-ifi  itself  not  merely  to  the  heart,  but  to 
:  »  7:."zr£."  scr.se  of  justice  which  prevails  amongst 
:   :   7..:,ssi>,  l»y  teaching  that  virtue  would  be  re- 
T-:.T\.i--  ^1  vice-  would  be  punished  in  a  future  state 
;\.n;?.'i.    t"I:1.er   within  the  pale   of  animated 
...    .j.    r  ::-.  s;-r.:o  rem. «te  heaven  or  hell  under  the 
.•:"  .r  •.;>  .r  demons.     But  this  popular  religion 
**   /.::/.  v  expressed  in  the  legend  of  the  life  of 

I:..:oe.l  the  legend  was  compiled 

:.:/."c. :.:..;  ::.onasticism9  wlien  the  trans- 

:"  ::.e  >■;:;  were  regarded  as  a  hopeless 

;:•..  '..  existences,  and  when  it  was  as- 

;    v.e    v:-.vt  of  mankind  was  to  escape 

■  ■;rs;  ;:  existence,  whether  on  earth  or 
-v  •■■-•:"•■  '".v  :he  tour  srreat  truths,  known 

■  -     v."  ;•  ".  and  the  four  ways  of  deliver- 
....-;.  c. -\:\X  attain  Nirvana,  were  de- 

.  v'v  t\,/I  wisdom  ;  and  the  ideal  of 

.■■>  :"  ;:  ^  •  ■•*  monastery,  where  the 

s/*"  :V;*v.  ;dl  humanity  and  exist- 

.  :%  ■-.-.."  •'—■:::  cvorv  tie  of  affection  or 


*v 


■>  ■  •    - 


.      ......    .••■>-■■ 


7..'v  will  be  brought  under  renew* 
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?sire,  and  sunk  for  ever  into  eternal  rest  or  anni-  chapter  v. 
lation.     Thus  the  religion  of  the  heart  finds  ex- 
-ession  in  the  edicts  of  Priyadarsi ;  whilst  the  re- 
gion of  the  monastery  finds  expression  in  the  later 
uddhist  chronicles  of  the  Rajas  of  Magadha. 
But  although   an   interval   of    seven   centuries  Antiquity  of 

°  m  celibacy  in 

tervenes  between  the  promulgation  of  the  ancient lndi*- 
ticts  and  the  compilation  of  the  later  chronicles, 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  two  religions  should 
>  referred  to  two  widely  different  epochs.  On  the 
ntrary,  it  has  already  been  seen  in  the  preceding 
tapter,  that  in  the  third  century  before  the  Chris- 
in  era,  Buddhist  celibates  under  the  name  of  Ger- 
anes  or  Srdmans 2  had  already  made  their  appear- 
ice  in  the  empire  of  Sandrokottos  on  the  Ganges. 
cideed  celibacy  similar  to  that  of  the  monastery 
eems  to  have  existed  in  India  from  time  immemorial. 
In  its  first  form  it  was  the  revolt  of  the  intellect 
ftgainst  the  popular  idea  of  deity  and  the  lower  in- 
itincts  of  humanity ;  and  it  appears  to  have  subse- 
quently diverged  into  the  two  currents  of  religious 
thought  known  as  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  But 
the  Br4hmans  formed  part  of  a  hereditary  caste  of 
priests,  who  married  and  became  fathers,  and  main- 
tained caste  distinctions,  and  were  even  employed 
•t  the  public  and  private  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  The 
8r4man8  were  more  strictly  monastic,  but  at  the  same 
time  apparently  more  philanthropic  and  more  prac- 
tical. They  rejected  the  caste  system  by  declaring 
that  men  of  all  castes  were  equally  subject  to  the 

1  The  term  is  indiscriminately  spelt  Germanes,  Sramanes,  Sarmanas,  and 
tattm.  In  Tamil  the  term  Sarmanauls  is  used.  In  the  Mahawanso,  the  Bud- 
fcitt  H*mk  is  known  at  a  Samanero,  the  Tali  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Sramana. 
■•m is  tome  doubt  as  to  whether  the  word  refers  to  Buddhists  or  Jains:  but 
*  *tt  certainly  applied  to  monk*  as  distinct  from  priests  or  Brahmans. 


— --—  --    r   -T-.^^i^i.       .  :*-  z.  z±  attracted  them- 
**-"  ■*  ^  -     u::^;.—  t—...;.-  -^£:njat:Iv  k^ins  their 
r™::T-"  .&  -  r  :  iziur.-—      r  j  ricirvinj  all  men  as 
^- —  ^*  "-    i     :--r-  »^?  :«:^~:  .:"  vie**".  :hev  seem  to 
---:    :'--:.":e:  *^c^:Hn-*   :c   i^iTcrxil  brotherhood 
i.: .     >"  -  *   n:ui:f.    "r*:.':ii    :•;.;!■;    n::    be    developed 
u:  ;trr  in.::-^:..^.  z;c  _zo=el  —.ier  a  caste svstem 
.  -:  -  i^iu.      .ie  _z_-i.c^iz7  ;Lias  o:  Szamans  lived 
--  -^rcr  sc-L*iL  a  jl  zz*±  i.rvfcs  iner  the  manner  of 
jr^.n^.trx.  iK-rz^z*  -  lzjL  l_£f  :I.e  higher  order  of 
ir-.^^i^isw  ~:*:*:  >ri*i:a-:*  vf-rf  selds-.ly  engaged  in 
;  r.  i-::.:^"j  c^  iz?L  xisr^rlrl-s  ::-r  their  own  indi- 
•■  -  .L^  v-:-_-.'eji.r      r*i:  =cl11  —  \r  v  or  the  Sramans 
v  :lt:    i:".!-.-^  z:*'-:  1~;<  ::  :Li:  practical  philan- 
~\-         v: .»:■:  <:rj:^s  r-.c:  :1  r  larper  development 
>  i3.-.-r.i-i:sw     )u£C*scr£r.e5  describes  a  class  of 
t.^-1    ■--  Sr^i^s  ▼■!■:  v£r^f  ":n-r.tvoleiuly  engaged  in 
:  :•■  :.r  "-'■:  i  .si-i^s  :z  ihziz  :VlI:w-<xreatures;  and  so 
7.:-:  *■:■:*;  -•■-.     rr.-i::  jri.j:l>:r^:  r.^r  the  sake  of  gain, 

-  •  : :  :■:  ■  v\v\-  ;•  r:i: :  :c  Mve  rr-jillv  on  sucli  rice 
i.  i  -  i- ;-j_"  ls  :  ■:  -;«.":  I::  n:^L:  choose  to  srive  them, 
v   .:  i     .      ;   ;-v.    ;--i  \ris  rxsaiy  to  offer.     Megas- 

-  .  :•,>  i>    ,:.^::..n:<  i.  «.\a>s  ;■:  ir.issionarv  Sramans, 
%  V  -v  ;rv   ;c,:  :;..:•,:  :::  yr;:r- :::::£  the  religious  wel- 
•■-v   :»:"  :""■;  -.visftfs.  ry  :::o::*ca::njr  ideas  respecting 
\"  ::  :lii;S.  v:.:::  :::  :::tir  opinion  tended  to  th^ 
<:;?;.-.i  , :"  v^:v  *::!  s>::::::v.     It  has  also  been  seef* 

r  rv*o*:vIr.£*  *::i  discoveries  of  all  natural  phi-~ 
.  y .  ;*r<  w-Tt"  viiscv.^cd  in  the  presence  of  the  Raja* 
\Os:  :.as  ilrvady  been  described  as  the  Great* 
A>se:v.V.\\  whk'h  was  hold  at  the  commencement  o» 
evt  ry  new  y<\:r.  It  :s  thorofore  apparent,  from  tli0 
i::!:\;r::;il  tosrimonv  of  the  Greek  ambassador,  that 
three  liundivd  vears  before  the  Christian  era  th^ 


A. 


«.v  « 
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spirit  of  practical  benevolence  was  already  at  work  chapter  t. 
among  the  Srdman  monks,  and  had  probably  been  at 
work  from  an  immemorial  antiquity. 

A  new  and  unexpected  light  is  thrown  upon  ^i8  Sf*SkSSf 
movement  by  the  discovery  of  the  rock  and  pillar  r^****"1- 
edicts  of  Raja  Priyadarsi.     Megasthenes  only  saw 
the  surface  of  missionary  operations,  which  he  could 
scarcely  be   expected   to   appreciate  at  their  right 
value.     Indeed  he  seems  to  describe  the  labours  of 
the  itinerant  doctors  and  teachers  with  all  the  covert 
contempt  which   a  cultured  Greek  would  feel   as 
regards  the  philanthropic  labours  of  Indian  barbari- 
ans.    But  the  edicts  by  which  Raja  Priyadarsi  ex- 
plained his  measures   and  promulgated  his  views, 
furnish  a  much  deeper  insight  into  a  religious  re- 
volution, which   was   calculated  to  regenerate  the 
Indian  world.     Indeed  these  edicts  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting  relics  in  the  religious  history  of 
f.     man.    They  also  serve  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
*     Indian  empire  of  Priyadarsi,  for  they  are  to  be  found 
|.    ia  such  widely  separated  localities  as  Guzerat  in 
western  India,  Behar  and  Cuttack  in  eastern  India, 
as  well  as  in  Allahabad,  Delhi,  and  Affghanistan. 
I         The  edicts  of  Priyadarsi  inculcate  goodness,  vir-  conception  of 
r     tue,  kindness,  and  religion,  as  summed  up  in  the  one  J^^™1 mo" 
emphatic  term  Dharma.    This  conception  of  Dharnia 
is  free  from  every  monastic  element.     There  is  no 
barring  against  the  affections  under  the  monastic 
plea  of  quenching  the  fire  of  the  passions.     There  is 
too  trace  of  that  ascetic  spirit  which  would  take  away 
all  the  poetry  of  life,  and  deprive  youth  of  all  its 
pleasures  and  beauty  of  all  its  charms.     There  are 
too  sentimental  sorrowings   over  the  miseries   and 
flhwions  of  existence,  no  yearnings  for  a  life  of  celi- 
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*  bacy  and  seclusion,  no  taste  for  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, and  no  morbid  aspirations  after  Nirv&na. 
Dharma  might  be  almost  defined  as  a  religion  with- 
out a  creed  and  without  a  theology  ;  for  it  indicates 
the  simple  belief  that  by  acts  of  goodness  and  kind- 
ness all  human  beings  may  promote  their  own  hap- 
piness both  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  hereafter,  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  either  to  worship  or  deity. 
Moreover,  Dharma  cannot  be  positively  identified 
with  Buddhism,  although  the  Buddhist  monks  of  a 
later  ajre  applied  the  name  of  Dharma  to  their  own 
law.     The  edicts  refer  to  both  Brahmans  and  Sri- 
mans,  and  to  the  respect  due  to  both  classes  of  holy 
men,  but  that  is  all.     There  is  one  solitary  edict  in 
which  Priyadarsi  recognizes  the  religion  of  Gotama 
Buddha,  and  refers  to  the  law  and   assembly  at 
Mugadha ;    and  this  edict  will   be  brought  under 
consideration  hereafter.     But  with  this  single  ex- 
ception, the  edicts  of  Priyadarsi  contain  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  Buddha,  either  as  a  teacher  or  an 
apostle,  or  by  any  of  his  names ;  and  consequently 
they  do  not  express  the  formula  of  the  Buddhwt 
faith : — "  I  take  refuge  in  Buddha,  the  Law,  and 
the  Assembly."     They  teach  Dharma,  and  Dharma 
alone.3 

The  edicts  of  Priyadarsi  promulgate  Dharma  in 


s  The  edicts  of  Raja  rriyadam  were  originally  translated  by  tbe  lite  tff 
James  Prinsep,  and  his  Tersion  was  subsequently  revised  by  Professor  H.  & 
Wilson,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  toI.  xii.,  article  t.,  on  the  "Bo* 
Inscriptions  of  Kapur  di  Giri,  Dbauli,  and  Girnar."  Compare  also  ?ol.  *k» 
article  xt.  The  Tersions  of  Professor  Wilson  are  no  doubt  the  more  accoitjj 
transliterations  and  are  accordingly  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  those  <* 
M r  Prinsep  in  the  Appendix  to  tbe  present  volume.  It  will  be  seen  that »  *» 
original  renderings  of  Mr  Prinsep  there  is  a  greater  depth  of  religious  feefo* 
and  a  keener  sympathy  with  the  natural  piety  which  finds  expression  in  the  eaW 
than  it  displayed  in  tbe  sewer  tersions  of  Professor  Wilson. 
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$  form  of  certain  precepts  of  morality,  which   lie  chapter  v. 
the  root  of  that  religion  of  the  keart  which   is  $$2*15^ 
veloped  by  the  affections.     They  inculcate  duti- 

I  service  to  father  and  mother ;  kindness  and 
*lp  to  all  kinsfolk,  neighbours,  and  acquaint- 
ice ;  filial  veneration  to  spiritual  pastors ;  rever- 
ice  and  almsgiving  to  Brahmans  and  Sramans ; 
spect  and  obedience  to  masters ;  kindly  consider- 
ion  towards  servants  and  dependents ;  frugality 
id  temperance  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
jility  to  be  kind  and  benevolent ;  abstinence  from 

II  evil  speaking  and  slandering ;  and  last,  though 
ot  least,  a  tender  regard  for  the  whole  animal  crea- 
Lon.      These  edicts  are  not,  however,  confined  to 
he  promulgation  of  duties.     Some  of  them  specify 
the  measures  which  were  carried  out  by  the  Raja 
for  the   promotion  of  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
Others,  again,  are  a  vindication  of  his  policy,  and 
throw  considerable  light  upon  his  reign  and  charac- 
ter.   The  edicts  may  therefore  be  regarded  from 
three  different   points  of  view;    as   conveying  his 
ideas  of  religious  duty;  as  indicating  the  progress 
of  his  administration ;  and  as  illustrating  his  personal 
history. 

The  edicts  which  refer  to  religion  or  duty  scarcely  Duties  or  the 

..  °  »  J    affections. 

call  for  comment.  They  commend  themselves  to 
the  judgment  of  all  men.  They  express  the  uni- 
versal religion  of  humanity.  The  duties  they  enun- 
ciate are  taught  by  every  creed ;  by  Christians  and 
Jews,  as  well  as  by  Buddhists,  Brahmans,  and  Mus- 
•dnians.  They  are  enforced  in  the  edicts  by  the 
fltople  plea  that  their  fulfilment  will  ensure  happi- 
nfc«  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  In  some 
edicts  the  idea  of  happiness  in  the  next  life  is  associ- 
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chapter  t.  ated  with  a  conception  of  heaven.  Otherwise  there 
is  no  allusion  to  that  succession  of  future  lives  which 
finds  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul.  Still  less  is  there  any  allusion  to 
that  ultimatum  of  monastic  teaching, — eternal  rest 
and  annihilation  in  Nirvdna. 

^S^Sum  The  general  character  of  the  edicts  which  enforce 

*,liet■,  the  fulfilment  of  duty  may  be  gathered  from  the 

following  paraphrase : — "  Men  celebrate  a  variety  of 
festivals ;  on  recovery  from  sickness,  on  marriage, 
on  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  on  commencing  a  journey. 
But  such  festivals  bear  no  fruit.  The  great  festival 
of  all  is  duty ; — the  pious  devotion  of  children  to 
their  parents,  the  respect  of  servants  to  masters,  the 
kindness  of  masters  to  slaves  and  dependents,  gen- 
erous help  to  friends  and  kinsfolk,  alms-giving  to 
Br&hmans  and  Sr&mans,  and  a  tender  regard  for  all 
living  creatures.  This  is  the  festival  that  bring! 
forth  fruits,  for  by  so  doing  men  may  attain 
heaven."4 

Moammor   m        The  edicts  which  refer  to  the  administration  of 

llaja  Pnjradarsi. 

Raja  Priyadarsi  had  three  main  objects  in  view. 
First,  the  abolition  of  the  slaughter  of  animals, 
whether  for  food  or  sacrifice.  Secondly,  the  estab- 
lishment of  medical  dispensaries  throughout  the 
empire.  Thirdly,  the  introduction  of  a  state  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  moral  conduct. 
lYcMwt-nnof  Kindness  to   animals  is  an   important  element 

auiauos.  iii  the  religion  of  the  edicts.     It  was  perhaps  the 

development  of  that  deeply-rooted  belief  in  the 
metempsychosis,  which  fondly  imagines  that  every 
living  thing  is  animated  by  a  soul  that  once  was 


•  See  Tablets  iz.  and  zi.  in  Appendix  I. 
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iman.     When  this  belief  becomes  a  conviction,  the  chapter  v. 
tting  of  flesh  meat  must  seem  to  the  believer  to  be 
tin  to  cannibalism.     It  is  strange  that  this  feeling 
ads  so  little  expression  in  the  legend  of  G<5tama ; 
i  the  contrary,  G<5tama  is  said  to  have  died  in  con- 
Mjuence  of  having  eaten  too  much  pork.     But  it  is 
isy  to  infer  from  the  edicts  that  the  legend  of  his 
iography  was  compiled  in  a  later  and  corrupt  age 
F  Buddhism,  and   cannot  be  accepted  as  a  faithful 
icture  of  his  life  and  teaching.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
&ja  Priyadarsi  was  no  monk.  He  was  a  philanthro- 
ist  of  a  practical  stamp,  and  imbued  with  a  deep 
>ve  of  animal  beings.     Probably  he  had  eaten  flesh 
neat  from  his  boyhood,  without  a  thought  of  the 
lature  of  the  animal  he  was  eating,  or  of  the  misery 
which  was  inflicted  to  procure  his  daily  meal.    Like 
other    Hindu    sovereigns    he    had   also   performed 
ftcrifices  of  animals  to  the  gods,  without  a  thought 
of  the  death  to  which  the  creature  was  subjected. 
But  when  he  realized  the  pain  and  suffering  caused 
by  such  butchery,  his  heart  seems  to  have  revolted 
from  flesh,  in  the  same  way  that  a  woman  revolts 
from  the  idea  of  eating  a  pet  lamb  or  bird.     Accord- 
ingly he  promulgated  an  edict,  in  which  he  pro- 
hibited all  slaughter  of  animals,  whether  for  food  or 
■acrificc,  because  of  the  cruelty  which  it  involved. 
He  also  announced  that  the  daily  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals in  the  royal  kitchen  would  be  discontinued  for 
the  future.     In   the  same   edict  he  prohibited  all 
convivial  meetings  on  the  ground  that  much  evil 
;    attended  such  assemblies.6 

Perhaps  no  despotic  order  has  been  issued,  since 

*  See  Tablet  i.  in  Appendix  I. 
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the  nr-t  establishment  of  a  civil  government,  which 

•«ri5  so  calculated  to  create  a  profound  impression. 

T..e  IVAhmans,  however  abstemious  in  their  owu 

I.-jt.  had  sacrificed  animals,  and  poured  out  libations 

:      ::.e    cols,   from    immemorial    antiquity.      The 

K^".^:r:ya>  were  equally  celebrated  as  warriors  and 

V-.:::r*   ar.i  had  lived  on  meat  and  wine  from  their 

• ..- ".^:>:  r.:*:  >ry.   The  edict  was  thus  directed  against 

::_■:    iii'v  w.-rship  of  the  Hrahmans  and  the  daily 

"M-ts^ts  ir.i  <Li:lv  meals  of  the  Kshatrivas :  whilst  it 

v:^.  ".ii?*i'.:.  uy-n  broad  principles  of  benevolence, 

v  :  ;■:.  :  ;.:::.*  r  ;rie>i  nor  soldier  could  be  expected 

*  4.-  v.jsTir.i.  The  Brahman  would  never  regard 
:.--  x-.j,r..li.l  k-L:V  as  an  instrument  of  crueltv;  nor 
t-..>  -;.■;  A>".A:r:va  likely  to  desist  from  the  sports  of 

*  i .    ..  ::  :    uI»>:j::i  from  his  ancient  flesh  feasts, 
i  •  i  ^  . :  :  .-;-  ;v.:r.  ;I.ev  iniirht  inflict  on  the  antelope 

V   ;   v:    .  ./.j-.i::^n  of  the  first  edict  against  the 

^-.  _     ;:    :c  a::::::a!s  ::.us  appears  to  have  been  a 

--       ..        ;   .-    _:M.;r.;I    population  of  the  Gan<?ctic 

■  - ■—■  ■:  -.  <>"'  *v  !.ave  received  it  with  indiffcr- 

:  :    ;-v  ".....:  >-^>:?:ed  on  grain  and  vegetables 

*   .         .....  -.-;  ^   .*-*:    but   still   they   had  always 

...      .       _\  :    :".:  j  nls,  and  especially  to  the 

.>  v       ".  i:o  supposed  to  revel  in  A^h 
-    ■  -  ■  *>i  • 

\    v;v^r.  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in 

*;*.:.::>  bv  the  opposition  or  dw- 

\*  j'.irs      Ho  repeated  the  edict  in 

■    :.  ■.  r  :v.v/..a:od  it  with  all  the  pomp 

-        :.:■.-■!  r:-d  demonstration.     This 
. »  «« ■  ■  ■  ■ ■  ■ , 

.    •■     c^—**«*  <i  l"w  ^aubrtS  ^  Jumna  riTrf»t 
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;ime  it  was  not  associated  with  the  decree  against  chapter  ▼. 
xmvi  vial  entertainments,  but  placed  foremost  amongst 
hose  precepts  of  duty  which  had  received  universal 
recognition.    Again,  it  was  not  issued  as  an  ordinary 
decree,   but  surrounded   with    all   the   emblems  of 
power   and   authority  that  would  excite  universal 
reverence,  and  ensure  universal  obedience.     Magni- 
ficent spectacles  were  exhibited  at  every  important 
station  throughout  the  empire,  such  as  the  people 
had    not    witnessed    for    centuries.      There    were 
grand  processions  of  elephants  and  chariots,  accom- 
panied  by  imposing   displays   of  rich   and   costly 
articles,    and   winding   up  with   fire-works  and  il- 
luminations.    Vast  assemblages  of  people  were  thus 
gathered    together    in   orderly   but    overwhelming 
multitudes,  such  as  are  still  to  be  witnessed  at  the 
?  great  Indian   festivals.      The   drums  .were  beaten 
•nd  proclamation  was  made  by  a  special  messen- 
ger from  the  sovereign.     "Thus  saith  the  Raja:7 
— l  Animals  are  not  to  be  sacrificed,  living  creatures 
■re  not  to  be  put  to  death,  kinsfolk  are  to  be  kindly 
regarded,  Brahmans  and  Srdmans  are  to  be  respect- 
ed and  reverenced,  fathers  and  mothers  are  to  be 
dutifully  served,  and  spiritual  pastors  are  to  be  re- 
ceived with  filial  veneration :    By  these  righteous 
observances  the  religion  of  the  heaven-beloved  Raja 
'  *dl  flourish  throughout  the  world :  and  under  his 
|j  •Ofw,  and  his  grandsons,  and  his  great-grandsons,  it 
*  *J1  prosper  throughout  all  generations :  It  is  the 
|  ordinance   of  duty  and  should  be  as  stable   as  a 
^fountain  :  Let  every  virtuous  man  obey  it :  Let  no 
toan  think   of  opposing  it:    The    law    which   di- 

The  name  of  the  Raja,  and  his  appellation  of  '*  heaven-beloved  "  or  "  be- 
"Vm!  of  the  god*,"  it  repeated  in  every  edict. 
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chutist,  recta  ceremonial  rites  must  conform  to  the  ordiuanca 
of  dut\v  ??  * 


JJJJJSJJJJl^        Raja  Priyadarsi  is  perhaps  the  first  sovereign  on 
record  who  authoritatively  declared  that  the  national 
religion  must   conform   to  justice  and   humanity. 
Gotama  Buddha  had  already  brought  his  monastic 
teaching  into  conformity  with  moral  duty  by  pro- 
hibiting sons  to  enter  upon  monastic  vows  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents.     But  Raja  Priyadawi 
aimed  a  mortal  blow  at  the  old  Brahman ical  ritual 
by  asserting  that  the  sacrifice  of  animals  was  con- 
trary to  humanitv.     In  enforcing  this  decree  he  did 
not  appeal  to  any  religious  sentiment,  such  as  pre- 
cludes the  Brahman  from  eating  beef,  or  the  Mussul- 
man from  eatinj:  pork.  He  did  not  refer  to  the  dogma 
of  the  metempsychosis,  which  taught  that  animals 
were  mere  embodiments  of  human  souls.     He  did  not 
even  prohibit  animal  food,  but  only  the  slaughter  of 
the  animal.9     But  the  force  of  the   appeal  to  hu- 
manity against  the  bloody  ritual  was  irresistible.    A 
powerful  antagonism  was  excited  which  lasted  for 
aires :  but  in  the  end  humanity  triumphed  over  the 
Brahman  and  the  Kshatriya.     In  the  present  day 
animal   sacrifices   have   almost  passed  away  from 


*  $y*  Appendix.  Tablt-t  ir.  The  paraphrase  will  appear  somwehat  free  ifit« 
«fy  c  -mp.ircd  with  Professor  Wilson's  translation  of  Tablet  iv. ;  but  it  will  h 
f  >ur.i  ia  perfect  conformity  with  the  real  meaning  of  the  inscription  as  exhibited 
in  Professor  WilWs  comment*  on  the  original  text  of  the  edict.  See  Joonulof 
\Y,t  Koval  A*i.i:ic  Society,  wl.  xii..  page  ISO.  Speaking  of  the  last  sentence,!**- 
fii*T  Wilson  My*  tr.at  it  is  intendrd  to  raise  moral  duty  above  ceremonial  rii* 

*  Thi*  point  has  already  been  discussed,  sec  aw/<%  page  142. 

It  is  carious  to  notice  the  contrast  between  the  practical  working  of  the  Bel- 
<^i«t  coTnmir..iTncn:  acting  slaughter,  and  that  against  getting  drunk.  Althonji 
K-'-i-i-  is  fo- bidden,  the  Itaddhitt  may  still  eat  meat,  provided  the  animal  haibs* 
lub-dbr  an  ^:her,  or  has  died  a  natural  or  accidental  death.  Hut  the  law  •*«*« 
string  "drunk  j,  tinted  as  a  prohibition  against  all  intoxicating  liquors  ** 

drug* 
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they  have  been   superseded  by  the  more  chapter  v. 
nt  offerings  of  rice  and  milk,  butter  and  cakes, 
s  the  ancient  Eishis  presented  to  the  gods  of 
raents.10     In  like  manner  the  royal  and  im- 

sacrifices  of  the  Rajasiiya  and  Aswamedha 
lisappeared  from  the  land ;  and  although  the 
F  the  chase  is  still  as  strong  in  the  Kshatriya 
lays  of  yore,  yet  the  national  sentiment  of  the 
.  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  slaughter  of  any 
thing.11 

te  edict  for  the  establishment  of  medical  dis-  JBSSStTS?" 
ies  or  hospitals  is  of  a  still  more  remarkable  SSL.*1"1  Wli" 
iter.  It  is  the  expression  of  an  enlightened 
ty,  which  is  a  lesson  for  all  time.  It  is  the 
Liment  of  that  practical  benevolence,  which 
for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  soul.  The 
aw  with  that  true  philanthropy  which  grows 
'  the  religion  of  the  affections,  that  health  is 
ential  to  happiness  as  spiritual  culture ;  and 
lingly,  whilst  seeking  to  inculcate  religion  or 
aa,  he  provided  the  means  for  removing  dis- 
nd  pain  from  the  temple  of  the  body.     Here, 

his  loving-kindness  was  not  confined  to  the 
a  race,  but  extended  over  the  entire  range  of 
1  being.  Mr  Prinsep  alludes  to  it  as  the  fas- 
8  humanity  of  the  Buddhist  creed ;  but  the  alle- 
a  of  agony  in  animals,  especially  in  those  who 

Bengal  goats  and  kids  are  still  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  Kali  or  Durga. 
*  antagonism  of  the  Brahmans  to  the  milder  precepts  of  Buddhism  could 
late  found  much  expression  during  the  reign  of  a  tolerant  sovereign  like 
radarsi  The  author  of  the  Vishnu  Purana,  which  was  composed  in  the 
ahmanical  revival,  is  exceedingly  hitter  against  the  Buddhists  and  Jains, 
seduced  the  people  from  their  ancient  sacrifices  and  sraddhas.  (See 
chap,  xviii.)  The  transition  from  animal  sacrifices  to  the  bloodless 
of  rice  and  milk  is  folly  indicated  in  the  Ram  6  y  ana.  See  History,  vol. 
r.,  Ramayana,  chap.  ii. 
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chapter  v.  minister  to  man,  is  something  more  than  fastidious 
humanity.  To  bind  a  broken  limb,  to  anoint  a 
wound,  to  bring  a  draught  of  water  to  a  sick  animal, 
will  often  elicit  more  gratitude  from  the  dumb  crea- 
ture, than  from  beings  gifted  with  speech  and  reason. 
The  fact  that  the  cure  of  disease  formed  a  part  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  Buddha,  has  already  been  indi- 
cated by  Megasthenes,  who  describes  the  physicians 
as  forming  an  honourable  class  of  the  Srdmans,  or 
Buddhist  mendicants. 

2£ed£tTof  I*  *s  impossible,  however,  to  ascertain  how  far 

the  labours  of  these  Srdmans  were  systematized  by 
Raja  Priyadarsi.  The  edict  simply  directed  that  a 
constant  supply  of  medicinal  roots  and  fruits  should 
be  kept  in  store  in  every  part  of  his  empire ;  one 
class  for  the  treatment  of  human  beings,  and  the  other 
class  for  the  treatment  of  animals.12  This  benevolent 
measure  was  also  extended  to  all  the  provinces  which 
had  been  conquered  by  Raja  Priyadarsi ;  as  well  as 
to  the  Bactrian  kingdom  of  Antiochus  the  Greek, 
with  whom  the  Raja  appears  to  have  been  in  alliance. 
It  was  further  enacted  that  wherever  such  a  pro- 
vision had  not  been  made,  the  necessary  roots  and 
fruits  were  to  be  planted.  In  the  same  edict  the 
Raja  commanded  that  wells  should  be  dug  and  trees 
planted  on  every  high  road  throughout  his  empire, 
for  the  accommodation  of  animals  as  well  as  for  that 
of  man.13 

12  See  infra  for  Fah-Hian's  account  of  these  hospitals  at  Fatali-putra, 

13  See  Tablet  ii.  in  Appendix  1.  The  conservative  character  of  Hinda 
institutions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  existed  at  Sunt  dowi 
to  the  lost  century  a  hospital  specially  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  animtk 
It  has  been  frequently  described  by  European  travellers,  and  was  known  tf  tke 
Banyan  Hospital ;  but  nothing  of  it  has  been  reported  subsequent  to  the  ye** 
1780.  In  that  year  it  consisted  of  a  large  piece  of  ground,  enclosed  by  big* 
walls,  and  subdivided  into  several  courts  or  wards  for  the  accommodation  tf 
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The  edicts  promulgated  by  Raja  Priyadarsi,  for  chapter  v. 
stablishing  a  system  of  moral  instruction  through-  state n^tcm of 

.   .  .  moral  liistruc- 

ut  his  empire,  are  somewhat  obscure.14  In  one  he tum- 
>niplain8  that  the  chief  ministers  of  morality  had 
een  "  tolerant  of  iniquity ;  "  and  it  may  be  assumed 
lat  by  the  term  "  iniquity  "  he  alluded  to  tho  flesh 
icrifices  of  the  Brdhmans,  and  the  flesh  feasts  and 
anquetings  of  the  Kshatriyas.  Accordingly  he 
nnounces  that  he  has  appointed  other  ministers  to 
lingle  freely  with  all  classes,  with  Kshatriyas  and 
•r&hmans,  as  well  as  with  mendicants  and  poor 
eople,15  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  over  morals, 
nd  rewarding  the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked.16 

(final*.  In  sickness  they  wore  attended  with  the  greatest  care,  and  here 
mud  what  is  wanted  by  many  human  beings,  namely,  a  peaceful  anvliim  for  the 
ifirmitie*  of  old  age.  When  an  animal  broke  a  limb,  or  was  otherwise  disabled, 
■*  owner  brought  it  to  this  hospital,  where  it  was  received  without  regard  to  tho 
arte  or  nation  of  its  master.  In  1772  this  hospital  contained  horses,  mules, 
•w,  sh*ep,  goats,  monkeys,  poultry,  pigeon*,  and  a  variety  of  birds ;  also  an 
ipd  tortoise,  which  was  known  to  have  been  there  seventy-live  years.  The  most 
•inordinary  ward  wus  that  appropriated  for  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious 
vermin,  for  whom  suitable  food  was  provided  (Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer, 
•t  Sarat). 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  European  to  understand  the  inducement  which 
**tld  lead  men  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  such  an  extraordinary  iusti- 
tatioi  whilst  so  many  human  beings  were  unprovided  for.  But  the  dogma  of  the 
*a*mjttvtlii*>L»  undoubtedly  exercises  a  deep  influence  when  the  belief  becomes  a 
-ttanetiun;  and  the  doctrine  would  induce  large  numbers  to  purchase  future  hup- 
pitots  by  such  an  affectation  of  charity. 
11  See  Tablets  v.  and  vi.  in  Ap]>cndix  I. 

11  The  term  mendicants  or  "  Bhikshus,"  does  not  appear  to  be  applied  to 
■tinny  beggar*,  bat  to  the  religious  mendicants,  such  as  the  Sr&mans.  In  the 
*gu<l  of  the  life  of  G6tama  Buddha,  the  great  teacher  is  often  represented  us 
threading  his  priests  by  the  simple  term  of  "  Bhikshus  "  or  mendicants. 

u  In  the  original  edict,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (Tablet  v.), 
*fll  be  found  some  geographical  allusions,  which  suggest  the  idea  that  Raja 
Wjidarsi  sent  out  missionaries  to  neighbouring  countries.  It  is  difficult  to 
MtBufy  precisely  the  names  of  countries,  but  the  missionaries  seem  to  have 
•*«■  direct*  d  to  proceed  in  a  westerly  direction  into  Guzcrnt ;  and  also  towards 
*■*  north-west  through  Cashmere  and  Cabul,  "  to  the  outer  cities  and  fastnesses  of 
■y  brother  and  sister,  and  wherever  there  are  any  other  of  my  kindred."  By  this 
■**  expression  the  edict  seems  to  allude  to  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  princes  of 
feetria.    See  Appendix  1 1.,  Buddhist  Chronicles. 
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chapter  t.  In  the  second  edict  he  seems  to  imply  that  he  had 
invested  these  ministers  or  missionaries  with  in- 
quisitorial and  magisterial  powers,  similar  to  those 
which  were  exercised  by  the  political  inspector! 
described  by  Megasthenes. 

flgfiftS^L  These  edicts  appear  to  indicate  that  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  was  already  at  work  against  the  Raja 
and  his  religion.  He  had,  in  fact,  shared  the  fate  of 
all  reformers,  who  seek  to  impart  religious  instruct 
tion  to  the  masses  without  the  aid  of  the  established 
priesthood  He  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Brih- 
mans  and  Sr&mans  by  enjoining  the  duty  of  paying 
them  respect  and  supporting  them  with  alms;  but 
he  had  offended  the  Br&hmans  by  his  edicts  against 
animal  sacrifices,  and  he  had  not  as  yet  recam-. 
mended  himself  to  the  Sramans  by  recognizing  the 
law  of  the  wheel.  Above  all  he  had  ignored  the 
authority  of  both  Brdhmans  and  Sr&mans  as  teacheri ' 
of  religion,  and  had,  moreover,  indicated  that  they 
too  were  wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  Dharma.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  by  adopting  such  an  at- 
titude he  would  excite  the  wrath  of  every  priest 
and  monk  throughout  the  land.  He  would  pro- 
bably learn  from  his  inspectors  that  loud  murmun 
were  to  be  heard  in  all  directions  respecting  the 
oppressive  character  of  the  new  ordinances;  and 
in  the  first  instance  he  would  be  doubtless  angry 
at  such  groundless  complaints,  and  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands.17    Under  such  circumstances  he  is  said  to 


17  It  is  evident  from  the  spirit  of  the  edicts  that  the  chief  opposition  to  ftl 
ordinances  of  Raja  Priyadarsi  arose  from  those  who  desired  to  slaughter  aniaik 
for  sacrifice  or  food.  This  is  especially  evident  even  in  the  confused  renderiaf  ^ 
Tablet  xiii.  as  given  in  the  Appendix  I. 
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ave  declared  that  he  had  not  required  his  sub-  chapter  v. 
*cts  to  perform  anything  that  he  did  not  perform 
imself ;  and  that  consequently  there  would  be  no 
>al  difficulty  in  obeying  his  edicts.18  At  the  same 
me  he  announced  his  resolution  to  enforce  obedi- 
lce.  For  this  purpose  he  had  appointed  officers 
>  punish  all  those  who  departed  from  his  or- 
inances.  The  tribunal  thus  set  up  partook  of 
le  nature  of  an  Inquisition  ;  but  it  was  evidently 
itended  for  the  punishment  of  evil  conduct  only, 
rid  not  for  the  purpose  of  checking  false  doctrine  or 
eresy  of  any  kind.19 

The  remaining  edicts  are  more  conciliatory  in  ^"iatoly 
heir  tone  and  character.     The  Raja  seems  to  have 
ailed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  task  of 
compelling  his  subjects  to  become  virtuous  by  im- 
perial  authority;    and   like   some  modern   philan- 
thropists, he  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  discon- 
certed by  the  result.     Accordingly  he  attempted  to 
let  himself  right  with  his  subjects  by  appealing  to 
the  piety  of  his  own  life  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Rajas  who  reigned  before  him.    He  says  : — "  In 
ancient  times  my  predecessors  on  the  throne  took 
their  pleasure  in  travelling,  in  society,  in  hunting 
and  other  similar  amusements  ;  but  my  delight  has 
been  in  almsgiving  and  visits  to  the  Brahmans  and 
8r4mans,  and  in  rewarding  the  learned  and  the  aged; 
in  overseeing  the  country  and  the  people ;  in  promul- 


l*  This  point  is  rather  dubious.  It  is  so  stated  in  the  original  rendering  of 
*fict  tl  by  Mr  Frinscp  ;  but  it  hods  no  place  in  the  revised  translation  by  Pro- 
*»or  Wilson. 

11  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  two  Chinese  pilgrims,  Fah-IIinn  and 
"touen-Thsang,  testify  to  the  foct  that  neglect  of  duties  to  parents  and  religious 
tachen  was  punished  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries  by  mutilation  and  cule. 

15 


I*if  a^nax  «• 


nirral  inr*  sail  eefi-rring  moral  conduct.''  * 
.^iiht  ftiijLTs  ir«  nf  &  frr ^tr  character,  but  seem  to 
iifrr  runs  i  ran  «u*  £5SrehSes  in  the  wav  of  intelli- 
rl:i&  -nasa^izo^*     Ii  is  evident,  however,  that  the 

sc  *s>3s&T3cring'  to  spread  his  own 
rim*  ▼!*  ttH^ix  to  tolerate  the  religion  of 
Tjfi^  £n£  .:  jra£*e  *3  benevolent  and  virtuous 
a^»  *^sl  "viiHi  rra^2s?I  b v  heretics.  He  honoured 
mH  inm*  nf  *?irr\  *z*l  presented  gifts  to  all  holy 
anni~  -vit£Cii£r  srosscLr  oelfhates  or  priestly  house*: 
i-Ltiir*:  ruT  le  £cca£iePE\l  that  there  was  no  gift 
inz  re  Trrrif*  :  r  I»b*rEia.    He  especially  gloried 

i:t»  ejected  conversions  wbw» 
-  It  is  a  conquest,"  he  saya^ 
£c^lt«s  ;•:  v.  a^I  becomes  a  joy :  The  victoiyj 
:c  TfiiirtrA  S*  tbf  c-clIt  trae  happiness,  and  cannot 

So:-!  w^5  re*  p»l  and  kindly  teaching  of  Rajl 
Pr-Viiirvf.     Tr_:s  virtuous  sovereign  had  gloried  il 
t'.T  :£-fi  :iia:  :::>  religion  of  Dhanna  would  pi 
tLr:^r,.:c7  all  prorations,  and  endure  as  long 
:>~  n;^::rx:n< :  and.  practically,  his  aspirations  bai 
Ixt^  realised.     The  rvlision  of  the  heart  has 
stntKlin^:  thn>ojh   unrecorded    ages   beneath 
Jrud  weight  of  an  ecclesiastical  svstem  which  i| 
nores  the  affections,  and  the  corrupt  influence  of  • 
sacred    literature   which   overrides   morality, 
such  is  the  vitality  of  the  doctrine  of  loving-kii 
ness.  that  it  still  reigns  supreme  amidst  the  w] 
of  ancient  creeds  and  expiring  mythologies, 
edicts  have  long  since  faded  out  of  the  natioi 
memory,  but  they  were  engraven  not  only  on 

*>  See  Appendix.   Tablet  viii. 

«  See  Appendix,  Tablet*  vii.,  xii.,  xiii.,  and  xir.  *  Tablet  xSL 
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1  pillar,  but  on  the  hearts  of  the  masses.  In  chapter  v. 
iia  the  further  development  of  Dharma  has  been 
tressed  by  Brahmanical  observances,  and  the 
>ple  are  still  distributed  by  caste  distinctions  into 
lated  groups;  but  within  the  little  circle  of 
nily,  village,  caste,  or  neighbourhood,  the  religion 
uiishes  to  an  extent  which  is  without  a  parallel 
ewhere.  To  this  day  the  Hindus  are  beyond  all 
ler  people  in  the  world  in  dutiful  service  to  father 
d  mother,  in  kindness  and  kindly  help  towards 
nsfolk  and  acquaintance,  in  filial  veneration  to- 
urds  spiritual  pastors,  in  respectful  service  towards 
-ahmans  and  holy  men,  in  frugality  and  temper- 
ice,  in  abstinence  from  evil-speaking  and  slander- 
g,  and  in  a  tender  regard  for  the  whole  animal 
eation.  In  Buddhist  countries23  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ice  to  parents  is  less  observed,  and  the  virtue  of 
enevolence  loses  its  vitality  from  being  regarded  as 
religious  merit  to  be  rewarded  hereafter ;  but  the 
uties  of  kindness  and  hospitality  are  more  manifest, 
lecause  they  are  not  blunted  by  Brahmanical  ra- 
»city,  or  narrowed  down  by  caste  laws,  and  con- 
lequently  have  developed  into  a  universal  rule. 
Indeed  Dharma  has  become  almost  identical  with 
Buddhism.  The  traveller,  whether  a  Burman  or  a 
foreigner,  is  always  sure  of  a  hospitable  reception 
m  a  Buddhist  monastery.  Again,  a  system  of 
instruction,  such  as  was  perhaps  originally  in- 
augurated by  Raja  Priyadarsi,  is  still  in  force  in 
©very  vihdra  throughout  Burma;  and  whether  in 
British  or  native  territory,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
Burman  lad  of  the  poorest  parents  who  cannot  read 

*  The  tuthor'f  perioral  experience  of  Buddhist  countries  is  confined  to  Burma. 
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chapter  v.  and  write.  Moreover  the  spirit  of  religious  tolera- 
tion which  was  expressed  by  Raja  Priyadarsi,  seems 
always  to  have  prevailed  both  in  India  and  Burma. 
Violation  of  caste  rules  within  the  pale  of  Brahman- 
ism,  and  schism  or  heresy  within  the  pale  of  Bud- 
dhism, may  have  been  suppressed  by  excommunica- 
tion or  capital  punishment  in  times  gone  by;  but 
Jews  and  Christians,  Mussulmans  and  Parsees,  have 
always  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  performing  worship 
after  their  own  fashion,  without  any  interference 
whatever  from  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  powers,  pro- 
vided always  that  no  offence  was  given  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state. 
orStemTwith  This  modern  association  of  Dharma  with  Bud- 
wSSSSSmJ9'  dhism  was  not  the  result  of  monastic  teaching,  for 
dhism.  theoretically  the   two   systems   are   still  as  widely 

separated  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Raja  Priya- 
darsi. Dharma,  or  religion,  cultivated  the  duties  of 
the  affections ;  Vin&ya,  or  monastic  discipline, 
crushed  out  the  affections  themselves.  Dharma 
taught  that  the  fulfilment  of  duty  to  fellow-men  and 
fellow-creatures  in  every  scale  of  being  was  the  only 
true  road  to  happiness.  Vindya  taught  that  happi- 
ness itself  is  a  delusion,  and  that  the  main  object  of 
the  truly  wise  ought  to  be  to  abstract  themselves 
from  all  duty  and  all  affection,  until  the  soul  was 
freed  from  every  mortal  tie  and  practically  ceased  . 
to  be.  But  in  the  same  way  that  Brahmanism  has 
been  compelled  to  accept  the  worship  of  the  gods  as 
practised  by  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  so 
Buddhism  has  been  compelled  to  accept  the  religion 
of  Priyadarsi  as  taught  in  the  edicts.  From  a  very, 
early  date,  probably  during  the  period  which  inter- 
vened between  the  promulgation  of  the  edicts  and  the 
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ampliation  of  the  chronicles,  Buddhist  monasticism  chapter  v. 
tust  have  been  fast  losing  its  ancient  energy.     The 
ledical  Snimans  and  the  missionary  Srdmans,  who 
re  both  so  clearly  described  by  Megasthenes,  were 
irtually  passing  away  from  the  Buddhist  world  ;  and 
le  system  of  primary  education,  which  is  imparted 
i  the  monasteries  to  boys,  is  perhaps  the  last  relic 
lat  remains  of  the  vast  philanthropic  reforms  which 
[led  the  imagination  of  the  heaven-beloved  Raja. 
1  a  word,  from  an  early  period  the  Buddhist  monks 
lust  have  degenerated.    They  led  lives  of  celibacy  in 
rder  that  they  might  lead  lives  of  religious  idleness, 
laintained   by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
aity,  and  surrounded   by  the   halo  of  false  gLory 
rith  which  superstition  loves  to  invest  such  saintly 
characters."     Their  vaunted  learning  has  been  little 
ttore  than  metaphysical  speculation,  in  which  ignor- 
ance of  the  universe  and  its  inhabitants  has  been 
concealed  under  an  affectation  of  profound  knowledge 
that  is  drawn  from  the  imagination  alone.     Nowhere 
i  the  real  truth  so  plainly  depicted  as  in  the  so- 
called  Buddhist  chronicles.     There  the  dim  memo- 
ries of  the  past  arc  reproduced  in  the  garb  of  fable  ; 
tnd  the  want  of  historical  data  is  supplied  by  puerile 
inventions.25 

The   reign   of    Raja   Priyadarsi   is   a   valuable 

*  The  unpractical  character  of  monastic  Buddhism  is  especially  observant  in 
Bma,  for  there  it  can  be  easily  compared  with  the  daily  labours  and  self-denying 
Eva  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  missionaries  which  are  above  all  praise. 

*  The  Buddhist  chronicles  profess  to  furnish  historical  details  of  the  reigns  of 
necesire  Rajas  of  Magadha  from  the  death  of  G6tama  Buddha  in  b.c.  543  to 
fee  cad  of  the  reign  of  Asoka  in  b.c.  288.  They  also  give  an  account  of  three 
(pods  or  convocations,  which  were  held  at  different  intervals  during  the  same 
period,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Buddhist  canon  of  scriptures,  and 
■sjotaining  the  rules  of  monastic  discipline.  As  they  involve  much  historical 
nticism,  and  are  devoid  of  general  interest,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  dis- 
«§■  them  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume. 
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c:n:il-  t  itm't"  India.  He  is 
i  vj^i  v.*e  _L-.  ii  ::  :\e  chronicles; 
l"1"  ":»f  t-s^zp?!  Asoka.5*    The 


rsrt  r—  "..'.  ?**  T-iCz  tsci-":caiiel  farther  and  fur- 

■Ur^r  n  ~ue  le-:7:  3  rise  mil  —:"•=*!  into  kingdoms 
-v-  ..  "•ritrr^r  -laraa.  "•V^.:  rlijcJi  and  Ksbatrivi 
T-jr  ■>.  Iri^iru:!  Trasc*  iz.«£  Buddhist  monks, 
i^n^-iT  r:*r;e-Ti'":i7  i^«:cl  lie  f^i^?,  and  begin  to 
xrfim-  ^ir^ra^-^r  i.rzj*.  1 7  is  even  possible  to 
r-iJ:m  ~:*  sr.^^i  :c  r-r-1  ^r:"!~-rrz.z:eiit.  The  head- 
2i':!i    l  t IIa^«f*  i«:L«iirc  ".i^ir  z::^*-  iirtle  councils  of 

—  —  • 

z—-~-  :ei-rL*  iziLrr  "ii»f  s^sir  ::  widely-spreading 
-rv=*  ~:*r  Zj.u^  ktzjic  Lz.  *Ci.:f  -?»>n  their  thrones; 
zie  r\~il  -LZL:n"-.i  r^T-irel  ±"»ve  their  beads, and 
T.:»f  :  :xr:aru&  :c  ijir  in^inj:  :?  and  fro:  whilst 
ir.i-z rLi^:<  iZ'I  TLizi-iCfr?  ire  si:*:in;:  around  in  tho 
zviz-;-  .1"  Hfr*f  xz«i  ^re,  ziir^rling  with  ev&f 
tlr.T^.  m.17  V*  5r.-;r  :!!•»  Lil:-::.iked  Bnihmans  with 
I.:-,--:  ?o.:r{'i  :j.r-:i.:.  i.r.1  :Le  decent  Sramans  in  the 
Till;-  r;~:e*  ::  r/.-~  ~:-is:erv.  But  one  a<#  is 
;iz:":"-r-£  -•.  wv:L  iz;:l:-:r.  f  r  there  is  no  chronology. 
Tie  izi^lzi.:::-  ^i^i:r^  a:  will  over  the  shifting 
s-ii?  ::  i,  re~  :e  r^r.  but  cannot  fix  a  single  reign 
■:r  ~T±zi  a  *:r.«Ie  cr?:::urv.  Delhi  mav  be  coeval 
wi:  .  Paniiso-s :  :!.e  Rajas  of  Ayodbyd  with  the 
prle?:-k:r.^r?  •::  >al-::r:.  Even  the  stand-point  fuflfr 
ished  bv  the  lire  or"  Gotama  Buddha  is  altogether 


*  T:-  ::-.=*£  i'.iz  ■£  ?.  -;i  Fr  jii.r?:  :f  the  e::^ts  with  Raja  Asokaof  *• 
Eiilhii:  .:.:■::::"-*  wy  fr«:  r-  i"i:'.i  -:u:  bv  Mr  Tumour,  who  rested  it  op*1 
pis*aj*  in  ::-■=  Di;  i«-i^s*-.  Ti*e  ia:e  Fr  lessor  H.  II.  Wilson  ohjected  to  8* 
i«l*ir:£ca:i'-n  «t  J~rr.il  •  f  t:.e  Asiatic  S  ci«.:y,  vol.  xii.  page  243).  Thetf* 
ti£c-ition,  hi  wtrer.  is  further  pr-'V^I  bv  the  g«  nor.il  resemblance  between  »• 
e«li'.t-t  of  rrivadar^i  and  the  lv^nd<  of  Asoka  recorded  in  the  Buddhist  chroBid* 
S'.-«  Appfn-lix  II.  t-j  the  prtscnt  vnlumc. 
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insecure.  It  has  been  fixed  in  the  sixth  century  chapter  v 
before  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  might,  with  nearly 
equal  probability,  be  thrust  back  another  hundred 
or  even  thousand  years.  The  so-called  chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Magadha,  between  Gotama  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  Vimbasara  and  Asoka,  are 
little  better  than  jumbles  of  myths  and  names.27  The 
invasion  of  the  Punjab  by  Alexander  in  b.  c.  327, — 
the  charge  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry  against  the 
elephants  of  Porus  on  the  banks  of  the  Jhelum, — 
is  the  first  event  which  brings  India  into  historical 
relations  with  the  outer  world.  It  was  followed, 
perhaps  immediately,  but  certainly  within  less  than 
a  hundred  years,  by  the  reign  of  Asoka ;  the  great 
sovereign  of  Magadha,  who  has,  as  it  were,  left  his 
handwriting  upon  rock  and  pillar  from  Cuttack  to 
Guzerat  and  Cabul,  and  whose  memory  is  still  linger- 
ing in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  story.28 

The  early  life  of  Asoka  is  almost  lost  in  a  cloud  S^g^" 
of  legend  ;  but  here  and  there  glimpses  are  obtained 
which  prove  that  he  was  a  prince,  who  had  passed 
through  extraordinary  adventures  and  large  experi- 
ences. Whilst  still  a  very  young  man  he  was  at 
variance  with  his  father,  and  seems  to  have  gone 
into  exile  like  another  Rama.29     He  is  said  to  have 

**  See  Appendix  II.,  Buddhist  Chronicles. 

M  Compare  Vishnu  Puruna,  Book  IV.,  chap,  xxiv.,  with  Mahawanso,  chap. 
?.,  Jfcc. 

*  The  fact  of  the  exile  is  a  little  uncertain.  In  the  Buddhist  chronicle  he  is 
■aid  to  hare  been  appointed  governor  of  Ujain,  in  the  southern  part  of  Raj  poo- 
tana,  not  far  from  the  river  Ncrbudda ;  but  the  appointment  to  so  remote  a 
province  mar  hare  been  equivalent  to  exile,  and  probably  was  a  pious  invention 
of  the  monkufa  chronicler  to  cover  the  disgrace  of  exile,  and  to  represent  Asoka  as 
the  ton  of  the  Raja  who  preceded  him  on  the  throne.  The  Chinese  traveller, 
Hiouen-Thsang,  relates  that  Asoka  established  at  Ujain  a  place  of  punishment, 
which  was  called  Hell,  because  criminals  were  subjected  to  the  same  tortures  in 
this  life  to  which  the  wicked  are  subjected.    The  story  proves  nothing,  and  is 
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chatter  ▼.  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  distant 
province  of  Ujain,  and  subsequently  to  have  sup- 
pressed a  revolt  in  Taxila  in  the  Punjab.  During 
his  wanderings  he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
princess,  named  Devi,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  a  son  and  a  daughter,  who  were  famous  in 
later  Buddhist  tradition  as  the  missionaries  who 
first  planted  Buddhism  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.30 

SM^k£ttot  The  main  incidents  of  Asoka's  early  career  thai 

present  a  strange  similarity  to  those  recorded  of 
Sandrokottos  by  Greek  writers.  Sandrokottos 
was  also  an  exiled  prince  from  Patali-putra ;  and 
he  ultimately  drove  the  Greeks  from  Taxila. 
Again,  Asoka  usurped  a  throne  and  founded  an 
empire ;  so  did  Sandrokottos.  Asoka  originally 
professed  the  Brahmanical  religion,  and  then  em- 
braced the  more  practical  religion  of  the  edicts. 
Sandrokottos  sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  Brahman-  \ 
ical  fashion ;  but  he  also  held  a  great  assembly 
every  year,  in  which  every  discovery  was  dis- 
cussed which  was  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the 
earth,  to  mankind,  or  to  animals  generally.  There 
is  no  necessity,  perhaps,  for  laying  an  undue  stress 
upon  this  resemblance ;  but  still  it  would  be  a 
startling  coincidence  if  the  great  sovereign,  whose 
religion  ef  duty  without  deity  has  been  engraven 
for  more  than  twenty  centuries  on  the  rocks  and 
pillars  of  India,  should  prove  to  be  the  same  prince 
who  met  Alexander  at  Taxila,   who  offended  the 

probably  a  monkish  legend.  Such  stories  of  Buddhist  saints  may  be  edifying  * 
pious  Buddhists,  but  are  worthless  to  the  historian.  Fah-Iiian  relates  a  somewbft 
similar  story.     See  chap,  xxxii.,  Beak's  Translation. 

30  The  brother  and  sister  are  respectively  named  Mahendra  and  Sangbamitf*- 
The  story  of  their  mission,  surrounded  with  the  usual  halo  of  pious  fable,  wvfb 
found  in  the  Mahawanso,  chap.  v. 
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:>nian   conqueror  by   his   insolence   and  as-  chapter  r. 
on,  who  expelled  the  Greeks  from  the  Punjab 
the   wars   of   Alexander's   successors,   and 
tely  married  the  daughter   of  Seleukos  Ni- 

e  accession  of  Asoka  to  the  throne  was  signal-  Asokas  ac<*«- 
y  a  terrible  tragedy,  which  is  only  briefly  jjj£J2hI 
:ed  in   Buddhist  tradition.      The   old   Raja, 
eged  father,  was  mortally  sick  in  the  royal 

at  Patali-putra.  The  dying  sovereign  sent 
i  eldest  son  Susfma,  who  commanded  in  the 
),  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  Asoka, 
er,  appeared  in  the  stead  of  his  elder  brother ; 
le  Raja  was  so  exasperated  that  he  burst  a 
vessel  and  perished  on  the  spot.  Asoka  is 
>  have  had  a  hundred  brothers,  and  to  have 
hem  all  save  one.  The  statement  is  probably 
1,  but  it  sufficiently  indicates  the  perpetration 

of  those  wholesale  masvsacres  which  are  of 
tit  occurrence  in  dynastic  revolutions  in 
5  kingdoms.  Susfma  was  certainly  slain,  and 
3ath  was  followed  by  an  incident,  which 
s  a  darker  colouring  to  the  tragedy.     The 

class  of  people  in  all  Hindustan  are  the 
Alas.  Their  touch,  their  breath,  their  very 
ce,  is  pollution.  They  are  scavengers  and 
ioners,  and  they  live  like  lepers  in  separate 
>s.     When  prince  Susfma  was  murdered,  his 

was  about  to  become  a   mother;    but  she 

ded  in  effecting  her  escape  from  the  palace, 

•und  a  refuge  in  a  village  of  the  Chandalas, 

she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  dwelt  for  seven 

The   princess   and    her   misfortunes    have 

into  oblivion,  but  the  untold  agony  of  her 
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iaptbrv.  residence  amongst  the  Chandalas  is  a  lasting  blot 
upon  the  character  of  Asoka.     Strangely  enough, 
her  son  is  said  to  have  become  a  monk,  and  to  have 
converted    Asoka  to    the    Buddhist    faith.      This 
startling  story  is  not  altogether  impossible.    The 
ill-fated  prince,  the  grandson  of  a  Raja,  brought  up 
amongst  Chanddlas,   had  no  other  career  open  to 
him  but  that  of  a  religious  mendicant ;  and  he  wai 
doubtless  glad  to  forget  his  sorrows  in  the  seclusion  j 
of  tf  monastery.     That  he  should  have  ultimately  j 
effected  the  conversion  of  his  usurping  uncle  is  s  ' 
pious  legend,  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  pro-, 
nounce  an  opinion.81 

£«■*<»  of  An   unknown  interval    of  some   years  elapsei 

between  the  accession  and  the  conversion  of  Asoka. 
During  the  early  portion  of  this  interval,  whilst  the 
widowed  princess  and   her  infant   son   were  still 
dwelling  amongst  the  Chanddlas,  Asoka  was  pur- 
suing a  career  of  conquest  resembling  that  of  San- 
drokottos.    The  extent  of  his  empire  is  indicated  by 
his  edicts.      It  took   in    the  whole  of  Hindustani 
the    Punjab,  and   Affghanistan,  from   the   Bay  of 
Bengal  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  river 
Nerbudda  to   the   mountains   of    Cashmere.     Hi 
frontier   on    the    north-west   was    formed    by  tin 
western  Himalayas,    known   as   the   Hindu  Kiish 
which  rendered  his  empire  conterminous  with  th 
of  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Bactria.     Here,  in 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hindu  Kiish  and  the  Oxus** 
were  doubtless  to  be  found  the   outer  cities  and 
fastnesses  of  his  so-called  brother  and  sister  of  tt« 
dvnastv  of  the  Seleukidse.32 


v  \^Va*a*a\,  ^^  T%%  ct  joq,      w  Appendix  I.,  Edicts  of  Asoka,  TaH***' 
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The  secular  character  of  Asoka  may  be  inferred  chapter  v. 
from  that  of  Sandrokottos ;  for  even  if  they  are  to  ^oi^^T" 
be  regarded  as  two  distinct  individuals,  it  is  certain  S^fo?^11" 
that   they  are  men  of  the  same  stamp,  the  same  c£££n  *" 
culture,  and  the  same  surroundings.     Sandrokottos 
was  in  such  constant  fear  of  treachery  that  he  never 
slept  in  the  day  time,  and  frequently  changed  his 
bed-chamber  at  night ;  and  the  same  may  be  inferred 
of  Asoka,  who  had   ascended  the   throne  by  the 
murder  of  all  his  brethren,  and  must  have   been 
threatened  by  enemies  of  every  kind.    Sandrokottos 
was  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  harem,  and  the 
same  may  be  inferred  of  Asoka ;  for  whilst  there  is 
an  allusion  in  the  Buddhist  chronicle  to  the  sixteen 
thousand  women  of  his  palace,  and  to  his  fondness 
for  a  hand-maid  in  his  old  age,33  there  is  throughout 
the  edicts  a  significant  absence  of  all  reference  to 
those  sensual  indulgences  which  were  the  character- 
istics of  the  age.84    Sandrokottos  went  out  occasion- 
ally to  hunt  with  his  women  ;  and  Asoka  may  have 
done  the  same,  for  in  his  edicts  he  refers  to  the 
pleasures    of    hunting,    travelling,   and    marriage. 
Again,  both   sovereigns   resided  in   the   vast   city 
of  Patali-putra,  with  its  wooden  walls  manned  with 
archers,  and  its  open  moat  which  served  both  as  a 
means  of  defence  and  a  common  sewer,  and  must 
have  occasioned  much  pestilence  and  fever,  espe- 
cially under  the  alternate  conditions  of  an  Indian 
*&&  and  Indian  rains. 

It  is  however  the  religious  phase  in  the  character 

*  Mahawanso,  pages  27,  122. 

N  The  lax  morality  of  the  age  is  proved  by  the  reference  to  courtesans  in  the 
*■»  of  G6tama  Buddha  and  the  Sanskrit  drama.  It  is  also  reflected  in  the 
•^ptoret  at  Sanchi  and  Amravati.  See  the  valuable  photographs  in  Mr  Fcrgus- 
**'«Trce  and  Serpent  Worship. 
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chapter  v.  of  Asoka  which  is  invested  with  the  deepest  interest. 
£^ofiS5ki.  Indeed,  the  process  must  always  be  worthy  of  study 
which  could  transform  a  usurper  and  murderer  into 
a  philanthropist  imbued  with  the  proselytizing  spirit 
of  Buddhism.  In  the  early  years  of  his  reign  he 
was  in  the  constant  practice  of  almsgiving  and 
sacrifice.  According  to  the  Buddhist  chronicle  be 
fed  sixty  thousand  Br&hmans  daily.35  According  to 
the  edicts  he  daily  sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  animals  for  "  virtuous  purposes."  *  These  state- 
ments are  probably  exaggerations,  but  they  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  stories  which  are  still  told  of 
wealthy  Hindii  sinners.57  Almsgiving  and  sacrifice 
have  been  regarded  as  expiations  for  sin  from  the 
earliest  age  of  Brahman ical  teaching  ;  and  when  the 
excitement  of  revolution  and  conquest  had  begun  to 
subside,  it  was  only  natural  that  Asoka  should 
endeavour  to  expiate  his  sins  after  the  old  conven- 
tional fashion. 

^wtSu°nature:        It  was  a*  *'11S  period  0f  his  career  that  the  spirit- 
rerotatMcri-  ua|  nature  of  Asoka  underwent  an  entire  change. 

The  man  of  violence  and  slaughter  shuddered  at  the 
sight  of  blood  and  suffering.  The  usurper  and 
murderer  doubted  the  justice  which  demanded  that 
innocent  animals  should  be  slain  for  the  expiation  of 
his  own  crimes.  Nor  was  this  revulsion  of  feeling 
confined  to  Asoka;  it  was  the  growing  public 
opinion  of  the  age.  The  revolt  of  humanity  against 
sacrifices  found  a  still  more  indignant  expression 
in  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  than  in  the 


35  See  Appendix  II. 

36  See  Appendix  I.,  Edicts  of  Asoka,  Tablet  i. 

37  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Bengal,  where  goats  and  kids  are  still  sacrificed 
by  thousands  to  the  goddess  Kali  or  Durga. 
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licts  of  the  Hindu  Raja  : — "  I  have  desired  mercy  chapter  v. 
id  not  sacrifice ;  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  SSST^Skiu 
arnt-offerings."  *  The  conversion  of  Asoka,  how- 
ler, was  not  effected  in  a  moment.  The  oscillation 
f  sentiment  finds  full  expression  in  the  confused 
anguage  of  the  first  edict.  But  when  he  had  fairly 
accepted  the  idea  he  was  agitated  by  no  further 
hesitation.  Henceforth  he  was  bent  on  expiating 
Vis  sins  by  his  own  merits ;  by  the  fulfilment  of  duty 
rather  than  by  austerities  or  sacrifices ;  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  good  works  rather  than  by  the  slaughter 
of  goats  and  lambs. 

The  energy  which  had  enabled  Asoka  to  usurp  a  zealous  promui- 

.  °"'  .  x  .      ration  of 

throne  and  conquer  an  empire  was  now  expended  in  ^amia. 
promulgating  the  religion  of  duty.  In  fact,  his  zeal 
leems  in  some  respects  to  have  outrun  his  discretion. 
He  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  perform- 
ance of  merits,  and  to  compelling  others  to  perform 
merits.  He  not  only  abolished  the  slaughter  of 
animals,  but  he  provided  for  the  medical  treatment 
of  those  which  were  wounded  or  diseased.  He  set 
aside  the  established  teachers,  who  had  been  tolerant 
of  iniquity,  and  appointed  teachers  of  his  own  with 
magisterial  powers  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  duty. 
The  great  yearly  assembly  of  Sandrokottos  finds  no 
direct  expression  in  the  edicts,  but  it  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  all  the  measures  which  were  estab- 
lished by  the  edicts.  It  is  not  an  outgrowth  of 
wahmanical  ritualism,  nor  of  the  Buddhist  law  of 
the  wheel,  but  of  Dharma,  and  Dharma  alone. 

But  the  religion  of  Asoka,  with  all  its  practical  Absence  or  deity 
Morality,  was  wanting  in  that  spiritual  life  which  is 

**  Horn  Ti  6.    Compare  also  Micah  vi.  6,  7 ;  Isaiah  i.  10—14. 
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chapter  v.  associated  with  a  consciousness  of  deity.  Virtue 
was  practised,  not  merely  because  it  was  right,  but 
for  the  sake  of  reward;  vice  was  eschewed,  not  merely 
because  it  was  wrong,  but  from  fear  of  punishment 
To  this  day  there  is  much  spontaneous  goodness 
amongst  Buddhists ;  but  still  there  is  much  that 
springs  from  a  recognition  of  the  law  of  merits  and 
demerits,  rather  than  from  a  pure  love  for  our  fellow- 
creatures.  In  a  word,  the  conception  of  deity  is 
wanting ;  and  without  deity  there  can  be  no  heroism 
and  no  devotion.  The  idea  of  God  loving  man,  and 
that  of  man  loving  God,  are  essential  to  the  religion 
of  humanity. 
iMft  from  The  remaining  history  of  Asoka  is  utterly  lost, 

Buddhism.  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  in  drifting  further  and 
further  from  Brahmanism,  he  at  last  avowed  him- 
self a  convert  to  Buddhism,  and  embraced  the 
three  gems — Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Assembly. 
The  circumstances  which  attended  this  final  pro- 
fession of  faith  are  unknown.  Nothing  has  been 
preserved  beyond  a  single  inscription,  addressed 
apparently  to  the  Buddhist  assembly  of  monks  at 
Magadha,  in  which  he  declares  that  he  accepts  all  the 
precepts  of  Buddha,  and  requires  them  to  be  regarded 
as  law.39  It-will  be  seen,  however,  that  he  does  not 
recognize  the  law  of  the  wheel,  or  in  any  way  express 
his  approbation  of  monastic  vows.  Asoka,  however, 
is  celebrated  in  all  Buddhist  countries  as  the  liberal 
builder  of  numerous  vih&ras  for  the  accommodation 
of  Srdmans,  and  especially  for  the  construction  of 
very  many  stupas,  or  memorial  towers  of  GcStania 
Buddha.40    According  to  the  Buddhist  chronicle  he 

39  See  the  Bhodra  inscription  in  Appendix  I.,  Edicts  of  Asoka. 

10  It  is  not  impossible  that  Asoka  was  the  first  king  who  erected  memorial 
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died  in  the  year  B.C.  288,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.    chapter  v. 
The  death  of  Asoka  was  followed  by  a  blank  of  £**}£' *"*■■ 
seven  centuries.      From  B.C.  300  to  a.d.  400   the  iSSTSLuiriM 
valley  of  the  Ganges  was  teeming  with  population  j  * 
bat  they  seem  to  have  lived  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  untouched  and  unchanged  by  the  in- 
fluences  at  work   in   the    outer   world.     Dynastic 
revolutions  may  have  agitated  courts,  but  they  had 
no  effect  upon   the   masses.     The  development  of 
Buddhism    may   have    imparted    a    new  religious 
colouring  to  the  people,  but  otherwise  the  national 
life  was  unchanged. 

The  historical  notices  of  India  during  this  long  JS«ii"iw 
interval  may  be  briefly  expressed.  In  the  second  2»; ** t0 AD' 
century  before  the  Christian  era  the  Greek  sove- 
reigns of  Bactria  had  been  pushed  further  and  further 
south  by  the  Tochari  Scythians,  and  had  finally 
disappeared  from  the  scene.  Shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  Kanishka,  the 
famous  Buddhist  king  of  the  Yuchi,  or  Tochari 
Scythians,  established  an  empire  over  Affghanistan, 
the  Punjab,  Rajpootana,  and  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  and  then  disappeared  like  the 
Greeks.  The  annals  of  India  during  this  period 
We  shrivelled  into  names.  Ghosts  of  ancient 
Hindu  sovereigns  may  be  summoned  upon  the  stage 
of  history  ;  but  they  appear  as  bloodless  spectres  of 
the  past.  Vikramaditya  defeated  the  Tochari 
Scythians,  and  left  his  era  of  B.C.  56,  which  is  still 
Maintained  throughout  Hindustan.     Salivdhdna  ap- 

*■*■  for  the  reception  of  sacred  relics.     Arrian  states  decidedly  that  the  HindGs 
•Noted  no  monuments  to  be  reared  in  honour  of  deceased  persons  (India,  chap. 
*•)•   It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  stupas  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
■r<      Oottna  Buddha  were  mythical.    See  ante,  page  140. 


/ 
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"?  as  the  champion  of  the  Brdhmans  against  the 
B-ilLisrs.  and  has  left  his  era  of  a.d.  77,  which  is 
still  imintained  throughout  the  Dekkan.41     Tlie  S£h 
kin^s  reigned   at   Guzerat,  and   the  Gupta  king* 
n=i^T.*i    a:    Magadha.       Future    discoveries    may 
l»»::e  a  new  lite  into  these  dry  bones  of  history; 
cc:  ^n:il  then  the  dynasties  of  Indian  kings  are  of 
I:::Ie  ir:ore  moment  to  the  historian  of  humanity  than 
tie  halr-rc-nzotten  lists  of  old  Egyptian  Pharaohs.* 
Grwi  culture  left  no  impression  on  the  life  of  the 
Kir.ijs:  it  is  to  be  traced  only  in  the  ruins  of  th*  ' 
r^->:.     Scythian  culture  is  discernible  amongst  the 
Ka: :>:<:$  ;  but  the  fact  leads  to  no  certain  historical 
£ziervr.«s.    Merchants  came  from  the  east  and  west) 
ar.l  c&rravi  away  traditions  of  Brdhman  priests  and 
R:  !!:;:>:  monks;  *  but  India  continued  to  live  in  a 
w;rli  c:  her  own,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  ideas  or 
tl.-o  ;».  i*Ie  that  came  from  bevond  the  seas.4* 

*  !:■  iz:-z:  »lt*  rnrween  Aryans  and  Scythians  are  probably  histori* 
!T:»:  ic-LC-c.*-  i:*".T:r.  i»  a!>o  fc«n  symbolized  into  an  antagonism  between  th   4 
*r*  lk;l:s  ii-i  r  loir -.*£&.  *  i::h  apparently  belongs  to  a  much  later  period.  jj 

-  .*.-.it«,-l.cs.-»  xr?  :i*  rioters  of  history,  and  there  are  many  who fl 
:••  -fc--  i  j*:--:^  7  "■*:*■  i=  :i=  :;>:<.  ry  if  historical  research,  although  their  labofli 
i-s  i'.  i>  7.:  1  llIi* -e  ::  :":.*  hi*:erun.  Mr  Thomas's  essay  on  the  dynasty  ■ 
'  :■:  >■*.»  i>.:c*  ::  >"rrA*-Ci  i*  1  Eocel  cf  ::»:-orious  research  and  careful  critici* 
$».-.  ."    l-z  C  :z  iz.  *:*:';  C  Xrikvx  S-ciety.  t..1.  xii.,  p.  1. 

*  a  v .:  *  r.  i'X  \'.t  -r-izs  c:  Alexandria  describes  both  Brabmans  and  Srams» 
*"\   *i:  *;*  jt.^    :■;  s»ysv  **  *ne  wc.rsLijpers  of  Herakles  and  Pan;  whilst  Al 

>c  it:  ^  i.ri  >:*la:a5  j.  u  £-dvih:>t  monks  and.nuns]  worship  certain  pyramid^ 

*  • :  :  .:.■  X-  ■:i'i  ::  .via::  tir  bones  of  some  gud."     rlhis  description  ii  sdr 

-.. »  ao.  -n:.    II :  rial?*  *rc  Tan  were  identical  with  Vishnu  and  &iva;  audi* 

>.  .-.>  <r..v.  >•-:  ".:  ryri=.:i*  arv  the  relies  preserved  as  honoured  memorialf « 

v  ,vAr:.i  *Si..^:  i  a:  i  ';.:*  e.-rv  :'a2cu<  discipks.     Porphyry,  who  flourished  tbflP 

%.  v.  <.\\   i.r-.ac<*  r::«  ciUA     ••  The  Brahmans,"  he  says,  "  form  a  family* 

:;-.,v  .  ;ii  >r*z::s*  are  a  =::i:ure  of  all  classes.     The  Sramans  shave  their  he»" 

ai-i  *v*r  :::;.* .  i-^I  acutJo::  Their  families  and  property  to  live  in  colleges ontri* 

i):  :  -*  «*;'.*,       l:.;y  >rer.d  ;Leir  lime  in  holy  conversation,  and  receive  (tff 

,.-..>  ,■:   ::\v   "r.r:  :.-*  kir.^."     This  account  pn?iiscly  agrees  with  that  of  tfci 

O.  v^*  irAw'.'rt*.  *i:.h  :>  about  to  be  brought  under  review. 

••  ifc<-  ^  l.~y  et  Syr;*n  Chn*:ians  in  Malabar  might  seem  to  form  an  exe^ 
v».x  :o  :>;<  *:*ua«r.i/  Fut  the  Syrian  Christians,  like  the  Parseea  of  Bo»k*J 
isA^v  AAW.«r*  ciis^i  as  as  isolated  community. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  chapter  v. 
Christian  era,  whilst   Alaric   and   his  Goths  were  h^Ld.swI 
threatening  imperial   Rome,  five   Buddhist   monks414, 
from  China  made  their  appearance  in  the  Punjab. 
The    event    is    in   every   way   remarkable.      The 
yellow -complexioned    Chinese,    with    their    broad 
heads,   high    cheek-bones,    and    small    eyes,   were 
probably  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Hindus ;  and  traders 
and  seamen  from  the  land  of  Han  seem  to  have 
visited   India    from    time   immemorial.      But    the 
Chinese  strangers  in  the  Punjab  appeared  in  a  very 
different  capacity.     They  were  humble  and  sober- 
minded  monks,  warmly  interested  in  Buddha  and 
the  law,  and  anxious  for  Buddhist  scriptures   and 
images,  which  they  wished  to  copy  and  carry  away 
to  their  own  land. 

The  extension   of  Buddhism   to   China  is    an  Suffix  £ 
interesting   event  in  religious  history.      The  mis- thin** 
nonaries  of  Asoka  had  been  the  pioneers  of  Bud- 
dhism in  an  age  when  Judaea  was  still  governed  by 
its  own  high-priest  and  Sanhedrim,  and  was  busily 
.  engaged   in   rebuilding  the   temple   and   restoring 
the  law.     The  zealous  Sramans  of   Magadha  had 
Hiade  their  way  from  the  Gangetic  valley  to  the 
Punjab;    thence    through    the   Khyber   Pass   into 
Cabul ;  and  finally  carried  the  law  of  Buddha  over 
the  western  Himalayas  into  the  remote  kingdoms 
of  Turkistan  and  Mongolia.      The  story  of  these 
missionary  operations  is  lost  to  the  world.45     Little 
**  known  beyond  the  significant  fact  that  during 
the  unrecorded  centuries  which  followed  the  death 
°f  Asoka,  the  pure  morality  and  monastic  teaching 


44  See  Appendix  II.,  Buddhist  Chronicles. 
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chapter  v.  of  GWtania  found  their  way  into  the  heart  of  China, 
and  laid  a  firm  hold  upon  the  active  imaginations 
of  Tartars  and  Chinese.  The  western  world  had 
been  the  theatre  of  the  grandest  events  in  the 
annals  of  man.  Rome  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  and  grown  into  a  colossal  empire,  which  t 
has  left  a  heritage  of  history  for  all  time.  Chris*  j 
tianity  had  been  planted  in  Judaea  and  Galilee,  and 
embraced  by  the  Roman  empire;  and  was  already 
beginning  to  regenerate  humanity.  Meantime  the 
religion  of  Buddha  had  spread  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes;  and  was  still  extending 
further  and  further  beyond  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas  towards  the  mountains  of  Altai. 

chSilSVifd-  But  the  Buddhism  of  China  was  for  centuriee 

isolated  from  that  of  India.  The  intermediate 
region  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  passes  of  the  Hindii  Kush,  tbe 
precipices  of  the  mountains  of  Kashghar,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  were  barriers  to 
all  general  communication ;  whilst  the  intermittent 
wars  between  the  Tartars  and  Chinese  seem  to 
have  stopped  the  current  of  missionary  operation* 
Meantime  the  Buddhist  traditions  had  grown  dim, 
and  the  teaching  had  become  confused.  Many 
.Chinese  Sramans  were  craving  for  more  light  and 
more  knowledge.  No  Buddhist  scriptures  were 
procurable ;  and  the  precepts  of  monastic  discipline 
which  had  been  preserved  by  oral  communication, 
were  imperfect  and  few.  Some  of  the  more  zealoae 
Sr&mans  yearned  to  behold  the  holy  land  of  Ms- 
gadha,  in  which  the  glorious  Buddha  had  preached 
the  incomparable  law;  and  to  obtain,  if  possible 
copies  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  very  localities  V 
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winch  they  had  been  originally  published  abroad,  chapter  v. 

A  few  made  the  attempt,  and  failed.     Some  perished 

hi  the  great  desert  of  Gobi.     Others  reached  the 

country  of  tho    inhospitable  Uigurs,  the  Ogres  of 

old  romance,  and  were  then  compelled  to  return. 

At  last  the  little  band  of  five  Sr&mans  succeeded  in 

unmounting  every  obstacle ;    and  after  a  toilsome 

journey,    which    extended   over    five    years,    they 

found  themselves  in  the  Punjab,   and  prepared  to 

make  their  way  to  the  holy  land  of  Magadha,  where 

Gutama  Buddha  had  taught  and  preached  in  days 

of  old. 

The  leader  of  that  little  band  was  one  of  those  Sj™^.0' 
unknown  heroes  in  the  history  of  humanity,  whose 
memories  have  for  ages  died  out  of  the  world,  but 
who  are  yet  deserving  of  a  permanent  place  on  tho 
rolls  of  fame.  His  name  was  Fah-IIian.  He  was 
a  native  of  Tchang'an,  in  northern  China ;  a  city 
which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
8hense.  His  fervent  faith  and  pious  humility  find 
expression  in  every  page  of  the  narrative  of  his 
travels ;  whilst  his  energy  of  character,  and  in- 
domitable zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  law,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  five 
8rfmana  who  succeeded  in  effecting  the  object  of 
lb  mission.46 

The   march  of  Fah-IIian  and  his   companions  M»reh flnam 

l  China  to  India: 

from  China  to  India  was  a  marvel  of  indomitable  {Jj^f*6"0' 
energy.     In   one  respect  they   had   an   advantage 
over   all   other    travellers.      Buddhism    flourished 


*  Pilgrimage  of  Fah-IIian;  from  the  French  edition  of  the  Foe  k«uc  Id  of 
^IM.  Keinusat,  K  lap  roth,  and  J^mclresse.  Calcutta,  1848.  Travels  of  Fuh-lliun 
*«d  Sung-Yun,  Buddhist  pilgrims  from  Chirm  to  India,  hy  S.  Meal.  Triihner  & 
Co.,  1860.     Mr  Beal's  unpretending  volume  u  a  treasury  of  valuable  information. 
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chapter  v.  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  intermediate 
region ;  and  the  yellow  robes  of  the  Sr&man  were 
not  only  a  sufficient  protection  from  robbers,  but 
secured  from  the  rich  and  powerful  an  ample  supply 
of  such  simple  necessaries  as  were  required  on  the 
way.  The  great  desert  of  Gobi  was  the  first 
serious  obstacle  which  the  pilgrims  encountered.  It 
has  indeed  been  the  terror  of  all  later  travellers,  from 
Marco  Polo  downwards.  The  dreary  waste  was 
supposed  to  be  haunted  by  demons.  The  sirocco 
winds  blew  so  fiercely  over  the  sands  that  not  a 
beast  or  a  bird  could  be  seen.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  there  was  nothing  but  desert,  strewed 
here  and  there  with  the  blanched  bones  of  mea 
who  had  perished  by  the  way.  But  after  seventeen 
days  of  toil  and  anxiety  they  passed  in  safety 
through  the  perilous  solitudes,  and  once  more  found 
themselves  amongst  the  habitations  of  man.47 

The  Tartan.  On  leaving  the  desert  the  travellers  pushed  on 

through  a  rugged  and  barren  region  towards  the 
remote  kingdom  of  Khotan.  The  people  on  the 
way  were  all  Tartars,  more  or  less  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Chinese  culture.  The  shape  of  their  dress 
was  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  but  they  wore  felts  and 
woollens  instead  of  blue  cottons.  They  spoke  differ- 
ent dialects  of  the  Tartar  language.  They  were  all 
inclined  to  Buddhism  after  the  Indian  schools ;  and 
the  Srdmans  of  the  country  studied  the  Buddhist 
scriptures  in  the  Indian  language  j48  but  they  belong* 
ed  only  to  the  elementary  form  of  Buddhism  known 
as  the  little  Vehicle.     The  Uigxir  people  offered  no 

47  Fah-Hian,  chnp.  i. 

48  This  Indian  language  waa  either  Pali  or  Sanskrit    Probably  it  referred  to 
both. 
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obstruction  to  the  pilgrims.  Fah-Hian  had  obtained  chapter  v. 
a  pass  which  procured  from  the  king  of  the  Uigurs 
a  hospitable  reception  for  the  whole  party.     But 
the  country  beyond  the  Uigurs  was  long,  difficult, 
and  desolate.      The  unfortunate   pilgrims  endured 
the  utmost  misery   in  crossing  rivers  and  scaling 
mountains.     At  last  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
kingdom  of  Khotan ;    and  there  for  a  while  their 
toils  were  over.     The  laity   of  Khotan  were   ex- 
tremely wealthy ;  and  the  kingdom  was  a  strong- 
hold of  Buddhist  culture  according  to   the  great 
Vehicle.49 

The  distinction  between  the  little  and  great  JJ^^Si 
Vehicles  is  one  of  considerable  significance  in  deal- 
ing with  religious  development.  The  little  Vehicle 
was  an  expression  of  practical  Buddhism ;  and  dealt 
more  with  moral  rules,  and  minor  and  precise  pre- 
cepts of  discipline.  The  great  Vehicle  was  an  ex- 
pression of  intellectual  Buddhism ;  and  dealt  more 
with  metaphysical  speculation,  spiritual  abstraction, 
and  psychological  analysis.  The  monks  of  the  little 
Vehicle  laid  the  most  stress  upon  abstinence  and 
restraint ;  those  of  the  great  Vehicle  upon  contem- 
plation and  study.  The  practices  of  the  little 
Vehicle  were  more  adapted  to  humanity  in  its 
childhood ;  those  of  the  great  Vehicle  to  the  higher 
forms  of  mental  culture.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  the  monks  of  the  little  Vehicle  were  striving 
•fter  heaven ;  whilst  the  monks  of  the  great 
Vehicle  were  striving  after  Nirvdna.60 

•  Fah-Hian,  chap.  ii. 

*  The  Sanskrit  name*  for  the  little  and  great  Vehicles  were  Hinayana  and 
ifinayana.  Mr  Beal,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Fah-Hian,  famishes 
•*■•  interesting  obterrationi  on  the  two  Vehicles.  See  Introd.  part  iv.  et  seq. 
GsBptrt  alio  M.  Saint  Hilaire,  "  Le  Bonddha  et  sa  Religion,"  Fart  II.,  chap.  iii. 
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chapter  v.  Fah-Hian  was  a  true  Sr&man.  He  had  no  eyes 
SSiiiraraited  for  the  social  life  of  the  people,  excepting  so  far  as 
it  was  associated  with  their  religious  aspects.  He 
noticed  with  pious  joy  that  the  inhabitants  of  Khotan 
took  especial  pleasure  in  the  performance  of  their 
religious  duties.  He  observed  that  they  built  their 
houses  in  clusters ;  but  adds  that  stupas,  or  towers, 
were  constructed  before  their  doors ;  and  that  addi- 
tional apartments  in  each  house  were  set  apart  for 
the  entertainment  of  foreign  Sntmans.  The  Sang- 
haramas,  or  colleges  of  Buddhist  monks,  particularly 
attracted  his  admiration.  These  institutions  indi- 
cate the  vast  development  which  Buddhism  had 
gone  through  since  the  days  of  Sdkya  Muni.  The 
house,  or  Vih&ra,  had  grown  into  a  college,  or  Sang- 
h&r&ma.  The  monks  were  no  longer  distributed  into 
little  communities,  but  formed  into  large  universities. 
Each  Sanghardma  contained  numerous  apartments 
for  resident  Srdmans,  together  with  surrounding 
grounds,  and  a  chapel  or  hall  for  the  Sanghd,  or 
assembly.61 
xl!S££!* of  Fah-Hian  and  his  companions  were  received  with 

peculiar  consideration  by  the  king  of  Khotan,  pos- 
sibly because  they  were  Srdmans  from  China.  They 
were  lodged  in  a  large  Sangh&r&ma,  which  was 
named  Gomati,  and  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of 
the  sovereign.  This  royal  college  contained  three 
thousand  monks,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  great 
Vehicle.  Fah-Hian  now  appears  to  have  witnessed 
the  superior  spiritual  life  of  the  followers  of  the 
great  Vehicle    for    the  first   time.     Especially   he 


al  The  three  gems,— Buddha,  the  Law  and  the  Assembly, — known  as  Buddha, 
Dharma,  and  8angha,— had  now  a  substantive  existence. 
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noticed  the  pious  order  and  silence  that  was  main-  chapter  v 
tained  during  the  daily  meal.     At  the  sound  of  the 
gong,  the  whole  of  the  three  thousand  Sr&mans  as- 
sembled in  the  dining-hall,  and  took  their  seats  one 
after  the  other  with  the  utmost  decorum  and  pro- 
priety.    Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.     No  noise 
was  made  with  the  bowls,  and  there  was  no  chatter- 
ing amongst  the  monks.    If  a  Sr&man  required  food, 
he  merely  made  a  sign  with  his  fingers,  and  was  then 
supplied.51 

Fah-Hian  halted   more   than   three   months   at  Processions  of 

#  m  m  images  of  Uud« 

Khotan,  in  order  to  witness  the  processions  of  images.  dh* 
Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Fah-Hian  was  not 
only  anxious  to  secure  copies  of  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
tares,  but  to  ascertain  the  more  orthodox  forms  of 
religious  practice.  He  duly  notices  the  worship  of 
relics,  and  the  construction  of  stupas,  monasteries, 
and  colleges ;  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  he 
collected  images  as  well  as  sacred  writings.  The 
processions  at  Khotan  would  thus  present  peculiar 
attractions  to  the  Chinese  pilgrim ;  and  they  serve  to 
recall  to  modern  readers  the  extraordinary  pictures 
of  ancient  life  which  still  lingers  on  in  modern  Hin- 
duism. There  were  fourteen  large  Sangh&r&mas  in 
the  capital,  besides  smaller  ones ;  and  each  of  the 
fourteen  had  its  own  procession  and  a  separate  day 
for  it.  The  first  procession  was  that  of  the  royal 
G6mati  college,  and  will  serve  as  a  type  of  all.  The 
streets  were  swept  and  watered,  and  decorated  with 
garlands  and  banners.  A  pavilion  was  set  up  over 
the  chief  gate  of  the  city  for  the  reception  of  the 
king  and  all   his  ladies.      Meantime,  about  three 


8S  Fah-Hian,  chnp.  iii. 


Hsr:«r  of  cfpia. 

:r  x  7i  ^f  free  ibe  e£ry.  the  priests  of  the 

j*  in-in.  ."xert  2U*I  *:c£cr&:?€d  a  large  four-wheeled 

r^r  i.":t-*ir  ii.jry-fr«  £«  iz.  Leigh  r.  which  resembled 

i    r  70!  ^iLai^r.     T^i*  car  was  adorned  with  gold, 

sl""~:r   tail  Tcvrjiii*  «c:e>=£ :  az.1  decorated  with  silken 

^--iaiurs  iur*w  iz-i    :ir:a;rA.     A  golden  image  of 

."'."uai  ZiiiLfT^i.  TTi*  ^Liwl  upright  in  the  centre, 

7P — r:  -v.   5*:»:  t-xlt^tx?  iz.  art  en  lance,  whilst  images 

r    l!  *r:e    .r :•£*  vfr*?   zLi^i   around."     All  these 

:r..i^*  v^r=  Hi&irf  :£  z".vi  £zl  silver :  whilst  glitter- 

--^  ^fax*  "v=k  iiz;r  ar;-^il  them.       The  car  was 

-:*--i  r:c«£'xi!T*I ":  j  a  rrxessira  of  Sramans  towards 

^iii  ;•—      ~i*i-i.  :*  T"i*  wi:hla  a  hundred  paces  of 

:::*  :ii.«ti:  -Ti^i-  ^  *£=-£  ■i=sornded  from  the  pavihon, 

:.:»£  i^»I  £&ii±  :J*  r.v-il  iiai-rci.  and  arraved  him- 

s:  f  j.  xi£tt  ciTLAdSw     He  then  took  flowers  and 

m:^?i=*£   iz.    jl-s  liin-I^   aad   went   forth   with  bare 

i-i-r  r;  re-;:  "ibi  rr:c€s»rc.  cf  Sramans.  followed  by 

i.7    :  ■>    s^iTf.     -~t.   rficlir^   t!:e   car   he  paid  his 

*  J  r-:v ...-    :     r^IH*   :v   c«:-w:ag  his   head  to  the 

,r""ii.-'I.   i-ii'i  ::_■-;  c  si^n^red  flowers  and  burnt  in- 

.\  :^t  ":*-".■>:  ~-:  ;-ir.    ^V";.er.  :::e  car  reached  the  city 

-.■■:    Vi>i».<  :-    :"-.i   v«i~L-::::  .Lrew  down  flowers  in 

i-    **  -iri-i-rr.      In   :!iis  manner  each  procession 


s  ...; 


>  a  Vsr  w^*:  i»  irr.*-:c  a:  supreme  wisdom  (B6dhi|i 
>.?..  rx  i  >  v  —  aaJi  e  i  :rsir=s    sitwa  :*:c  :ie  good  of  men.     The  Bod- 

:  ^ .»  *  *-.—    .-c-r*-"  *«3  -c  s"a-'<a-  7:s:7-  :-:  ■«3M«'  the  later  system,  they 
*    -    .  -.^  :j.-  .•*  «^>  'jfa^jwi  liiur  .-s-ru^  :\t=a.  iad  possessed  of  certain &■ 

:•.  -w>  i  ^  :.tm.^3Vt  7utfvi"-i  :i*  rar  :.-»  i  ruble  them  to  pay  homage  to 
";..-:.•  r:>  >  i  -.i-..*--:*/  >iwa  :  ii*  Fai-ii:s:*>  but  must  have  original 
-■  •  .•>.  ■■■-.».■  .:"  w:  r.*  '^:  ?ri*--rr->  Tits*  drities  do  not  include  tl* 
Lr  ^'^v.  ;,>  ,.l  -L.W.-*.  .c  ^1.^  Vi^r.a  and  Siva  were  the  types ; be* 
.*.  v  '-  ;  •  ;.  .'.  : -.vi  >.-.t.-.fc;:  :i^  *'.s=«-awof  whom  Indra  was  the  din* 
*.—  •  •*  unsv  /.•;:-:■«  V...:.;  iti::^vi:hG6uma  Buddha  is  freqne** 
ii   ;\   j..i      s;      !-.  i  x^.  i«:  "riA*  .:  V>Lsi  cr  $i*j. 
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ught  to  a  close;  the  whole  festival  lasting  chapter  v. 
i  days.64 

a  Khotan,  Fah-Hian  and  his  companions  Qa^e"^! 
3d  to  Kartchou,  where  the  king  was  per- Kwrtchou- 
another  great  ceremony  in  connection  with 
in.  This  was  the  quinquennial  expiation 
by  the  third  edict  of  Raja  Priyadarsi.55  The 
Kartchou  had  invited  the  attendance  of  the 
$  of  every  land.  The  great  council-hall  of 
iks  was  decorated  with  silken  flags  and 
;.  In  the  centre  was  erected  a  draped  throne, 
with  gold  and  silver  lotos  flowers;  and 
the  throne  were  arranged  the  seats  for 
nans.66  When  all  were  assembled  the  king 
ministers  made  their  offerings  of  woollens 
er  things  necessary  for  the  monks.  The 
1  all  his  nobles  and  ministers  then  presented 
>rses  and  trappings  to  the  assembly ;  but 
*i  them  afterwards  by  paying  up  the  value.67 
p  leaving   Kartchou   the   Chinese    pilgrims  ^g.^pp* 

o  r     o  and  Hindu 

ced  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  whole Kash" 

Their  route  lay  over  the  mountains  of 
irhich  include  the  Pamir  steppe,  or  "roof  of 
Id  ; "  and  the  western  Himalayas,  known  as 
dii  Kiish.  The  perils  which  the  poor  Srd- 
acountered  in  crossing  these  ranges  can 
be  realized.  The  mountains  were  supposed 
3r  enormous  dragons,  who  would  spit  their 
n  all  who  chanced  to  offend  them.     On  the 


Ran,  chap.  iii. 

ppendix  I.,  Edicts  of  Asolta,  Tablet  iii. 

e  legendary  account  of  the  first  Synod,  Appendix  II.,  Buddhist  chron* 

lian,  chaps,  ir.,  t.  - 
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BJcff  mozm tains  travellers  often  perished  from  the 
vini.  rain,  and  snow,  and  the  drift  of  sand  and 
rr*vrl  The  steep  crags  and  precipices  of  the 
Hindu  Kd*&  were  equally  terrible.  The  mountain* 
w*£-re  ceres  huse  vails  of  stone,  thousands  of  feet  in 
kci'It.  To  look  over  the  edge  would  turn  the 
?st  brain,  whilst  at  the  slightest  slip  the 
ry  pilgrim  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
r.cis  bti:»w.  Ax  the  foot  of  the  mountains  was 
ilr  river  Indus.  I:  was  approached  by  seven  htm- 
crcxi  siens  which  had  been  cut  in  the  rock  in  ancient 
lin^e? :  ai^d  it  could  only  be  crossed  by  one  of  those 
swinpr^  bridges  of  rope,  wliich  are  still  in  use  in 
•ha:  qianer.  ani  are  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to 
:he  :sexv»erienced  traveller.5* 

1:  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Fah-Hian  through 
Uiy.ina  and  the  Swat  country  into  the  Punjab 
jmvjw.  The  Ian  J  is  strewed  with  the  ruins  of 
Buii!a::sci.  bu:  Buddhism  itself  has  passed  away 
w::h  ::.c  advance  of  Islam.  The  localities  were 
rV.r.ous  for  exaggerated  legends,  which  may  still 
j  :\ ve  of  interest  to  the  pious  Buddhist,  but  art 
wvrf..ics>   fvT  all    historical  purposes.69    Relics  of 


"*  ys^'ilsa  jsjrsii*  eat  possibly  yield  more  interesting  results  to  spec* 
v?::?:*  -z.  B»ii».3«  *:«•  asi  may  be  studied  in  the  learned  works  of  BnnM 
.*  i   . ;«  *rvi  5^-.:  H.U:r^  Bit  in  general  they  are  mere  exaggerations  of  moral** 
:-:l*-3...»  rrt.i  if.     Tie  I:$t'BC»  of  Gotama  Buddha  giving  away  his  to*j 
* : ;  U;c  ;«*  fuec  »  «an:r£  rprr.  or  to  satisfy  a  ha*k  which  will  otherwise  dew* 
*  i\v.  ant   ?4;-*.:riC  iz>:*Ec«$  of  benevolence  which  are  revolting  to  Europe 
?j*:»  .  %i  *>:  ,-*>.■«  rrv\i-.e:es  **&  miracles  of  a  supernatural  character,  alie*^ 
:sv'vj:<c  :-  Cxilirj:  w.:h  ;he  life  of  Gotama  Buddha,  may  be  passed  ortf* 
*\*:w.    A  iiw  *<*—  :V"  be  invested  with  a  semi-historical  value,  which  fadejaf*J 
or  N.;r.c  *ra!yr«\L     Th<  story  of  Kunala,  the  son  of  Asoka,  belongs  to  *** 
%-av^wt      It  »w  .spies  tea   quarto  pages  in   Burnoufs  "  Buddhisms  lute 
but  &' ay  be  *£=»cd  up  in  a  few  sentences.     One  of  Asoka's  queens  fcH  * 
%..tv  w;;h  th«  Kr4u::ful  «yi$  of  KuL&la,  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  her  adnrt* 
U<  *a*  *sb*>;iser.t!y  »nt  to  Takshasila,  the  Taiila  of  the  Greeks,  to  govern  t* 
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Buddha,  such  as  a  tooth,  a  piece  of  his  skull,  his  chapter  v. 
staff,  his  robes,  and   other  memorials,  were  to  bo 
seen   at   different   shrines,    and   formed   objects   of 
pilgrimage  and  daily  devotion.     They  served  to  fill 
the  void  which  was  caused  by  the  absence  of  deity. 
Originally  they   were   probably   the   idols   of   the 
affections  alone ;  and  were  worshipped  by  enthusi- 
astic adorers,  without  hope  and  without  fear.     But 
in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  selfish- 
ness of  superstition  had  invested  them  with  super- 
natural powers ;  and  it  was  specially  believed  that 
the  worship  of  the  old  robes  of  Gotama  in  times  of 
drought  would  be  followed  by  abundance  of  rain.60 

The  Indian  travels  of  Fah-Hian  and  his  com-  Religious  cha- 
racter of  Fali- 

panions  were  almost  exclusively  of  a  religious  eha- UUn'8  travcla- 
racter.  Their  journey  was  a  pilgrimage  to  holy 
places,  undertaken  for  the  practical  object  of  obtain- 
ing correct  copies  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  They 
consequently  had  no  eyes  for  what  was  unconnected 
with  Buddha  and  his  religion.  Fah-Hian  seems  to 
bare  almost  ignored  the  Brahmans.  He  dismisses 
them  as  heretics,  and  furnishes  no  information 
respecting  their  temples  or  their  divinities.  At  the 
ttmc  time,  he  is  credulous  of  every  story  that  tells 
to  their  disadvantage.  Occasionally,  however,  ho 
notices  the  effect  of  Buddhism  upon  the  condition  of 
the  people  and  the  character  of  their  administration ; 


fojtb.  The  queen  appropriated  the  seal  of  Asoka,  and  sent  an  order  to  the 
fNpkof  Taluhuila  to  pluck  out  tbe  eyes  of  Kunula.  The  order  was  obeyed. 
Aioki  ultimately  discovered  what  had  taken  place.  Kunala  was  rewarded  for  his 
pktyby  the  supernatural  restoration  of  his  eyes  ;  but  the  revengeful  queen  was 
felt  alive  by  the  orders  of  Asoka,  and  all  the  people  of  Takshasila  were  put  to 
*•&.— Buddhisme  Indien,  page  404,  et  seq.  The  pious  legend  was  evidently 
Wnred  from  the  Gncco-Bactrian  story  of  Antiochua  and  Stratonice. 
*  Pah-HUn,  chaps,  ▼iii. — xiv. 
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and  thus  furnishes  some  data  which  throw  a  lij 
upon  the  political  state  of  the  country. 

In  the  Punjab  Fah-Hian  found  that  Buddbi 
was  flourishing,  or  rather  beginning  to  flourish, 
connection  with  both  the  little  and  the  gn 
Vehicles.  He  mentions  with  pride  and  emoti 
the  hospitalities  which  were  offered  to  his  lit 
party,  and  the  surprise  which  was  expressed  tl 
men  should  have  come  from  so  far  a  land 
China,  solelv  out  of  love  for  Buddha  and  his  la 
Fah-Hian,  however,  furnishes  little  available  da 
respecting  the  Punjab.  Probably  he  was  anxio 
to  push  his  way  down  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  t 
wards  the  holv  land  which  had  been  trodden  t 
Gotama :  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Bra 
nianism  still  maintained  a  strong  hold  upon  tl 
people,  and  like  a  strict  Srdman  of  somewhat  nam 
views,  Fah-Hian  passed  over  the  fact  in  silence." 

From  the  Punjab  Fah-Hian  entered  the  Bra! 
mimical  pale.  The  country  was  full  of  temples  ar 
Bnihmans :  but  as  he  approached  the'  kingdom 
Mathura  on  the  Jumna,  he  found  that  Buddhism  w 
reviving.  The  fact  is  significant,  as  Mathura  is  tl 
cradle  of  the  worship  of  Krishna ;  and  the  subst 
tution  of  the  worship  of  Krishna  for  the  old  adoratio 
ot  Buddha  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  th 
historv  of  modern  Hinduism.  Fah-Hian  did  n( 
proceed  to  western  India,  the  modern  Rajpootana 
but  he  describes  the  kings  as  faithful  believers  i 
Buddha,     There  the  sovereigns  rigidly  obeyed  th 


♦    K*VH:a».ch*p.  tt.    Two  centuries  latrr  Tliouen-Thsang  found  that  in fl 
»vstw  *tf  iW  r&r.jab  the  people  still  worshipped  the  spirits  of  hearcn,  thiti 
lJu  \  *?w  Jriiu*  and  that  there  were  few  who  belieTed  in  the  law  of  Buddh 
JuUva,  MiKuxirt*  par  Uicucn-Thsang,  toI.  ii.,  page  189. 
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aditions.     They  uncovered  their  heads  when  they  chapter  v. 
lid  their  religious  offerings  to   the   monks;    and 
}th  kings  and  ministers  often  conducted  the  Srd- 
ians  to  their  own  palaces  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
lining  them  with  food.6* 
Further  to  the  south,  towards  Agra  and  Kanouj  ,  Middle  country 

-  mildness  of 

'ah-Hian  entered  the  region  of  Madya-desa,  or  the  JJjJJJJJjJJ*" 
1  middle  country."  Here  the  government  was  deeply 
mbued  with  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  Buddhism- 
Hie  people  were  prosperous  and  happy,  for  there 
ww  no  registration  of  families  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation.  No  one  paid  any  portion  of  the  produce 
as  rent,  excepting  those  who  farmed  the  royal 
demesnes,  and  they  were  allowed  to  give  up  the 
land  whenever  they  pleased.  Offenders  were  not 
objected  to  corporal  punishment,  but  only  fined. 
Rebels,  however,  convicted  of  repeated  rebellions, 
were  deprived  of  their  right  hands.  No  one,  except 
theChanddlas,  killed  any  living  thing,  or  drank  any- 
thing intoxicating,  or  even  dealt  in  living  animals. 
There  were  no  shambles  and  no  wine  shops.  The 
Chand&las  alone  were  permitted  to  hunt  or  to  deal 
in  flesh  of  any  kind.63 

The  Srdmans  of  these  countries  were  maintained  ^S&^. of 
without  any  care  on  their  part,  and  entirely  at  the 
public  expense.  Ever  since  the  Nirv&na  of  Gdtama, 
Buddha  kings  and  nobles  had  erected  Vihdras,  and 
endowed  them  with  lands,  gardens,  and  houses,  and 
*l«o  with  men  and  oxen  to  cultivate  them.  These 
endowments  were  registered  on  copper  plates,  and 
handed  down  by  each  king  to  his  successor,  so  that 

*  Fah.Hian,  chap.  iri. 

*  Fah-Hian,  chap.  xri.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  administration  was  of 
Wane  mild  character  two  centuries  later,  during  the  travels  of  Hiouen-Thsan^. 
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chapter  v.  all  tho  Sr&mans  continued  to  enjoy  their  proper 
revenues  without  intermission.  All  the  resident 
monks  were  provided  with  chambers,  beds,  cover- 
lets, provisions,  and  clothes.  They  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  works  of  benevolence,  in 
reciting  their  scriptures,  or  in  profound  meditations. 
A  stranger  Sr&man  was  received  with  every  hos- 
pitality. The  elder  brethren  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  conducted  him  to  their  Vihdra,  and  carried  for 
him  his  clothes  and  alms  bowl.  They  prepared  a 
repast  for  him,  whatever  might  be  the  hour.6*  They 
allotted  him  a  chamber  according  to  his  age.  Wher- 
ever the  Sr&mans  took  up  their  residence,  they  were 
exhorted  by  the  principal  families  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  commence  their  religious  services.  When  a 
great  congregation  was  assembled,  the  Srdmans  re- 
peated the  law.  The  Sramans  also  erected  towers  in 
honour  of  the  three  great  disciples,  and  the  three 
baskets  of  scriptures  ;  w  and  on  certain  festivals  they 
presented  offerings  of  flowers  and  incense  on  these 
towers,  and  burnt  lamps  all  the  night.68 

K*2^-aSnh-  Fah-Hian  next  proceeded  to  tho  kingdoms  of 
Kanouj  and  Kosala;  and  it  would  appear  from 
his  narrative  that  both  kingdoms  were  already  hot- 
beds of  Brahmanism.  In  the  city  of  Kanouj  there 
were  only  two  Sangh&r&mas,  and  both  belonged  to  the 
little  Vehicle.     In  Kosala  the  Br&hmans  were  very 

61  Whilst  Sramans  were  on  their  travels,  they  were  exempted  from  the  mon- 
astic rule  which  proscribes  eating  after  noon. 

63  The  three  great  disciples  were  Sariputra,  Mogalan,  and  Ananda.  The  two 
former  were  two  Br&hmans  whom  G6tama  had  converted,  and  who  had  become 
his  favourite  disciples.  Ananda  was  the  faithful  monk  who  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  personal  service  of  G6(ama,  and  finally  reported  the  Sutras  or  dis- 
courses at  the  first  Synod.  The  three  baskets  of  scriptures  were  the  Vinuya,  the 
Sutra,  and  the  Abhidharma  Pitakas.     Sec  Appendix  IT. 

w  Fah-Hian,  chap.  xvi. 


manical  ascend- 
ancy. 
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xrablesome.  They  had  tried  to  destroy  the  build-  chapter  v. 
lgs  of  the  Buddhists,  but  had  been  prevented  by 
x>rms  of  thunder  and  lightning.  They  had  built 
temple  to  the  gods  next  to  a  Buddhist  chapel ; 
ut  although  the  shadow  of  the  chapel  sometimes  fell 
n  the  temple,  the  shadow  of  the  temple  never  fell 
n  the  chapel.  Again,  one  morning  the  Brahmans 
niased  the  lamps  from  their  temple,  and  found  them 
turning  in  the  chapel.  The  following  night  they  set 
k  watch,  when  to  their  astonishment  the  gods  them- 
telves  came  down  and  took  the  lamps,  and  walked 
■ound  the  chapel  in  solemn  procession  and  then  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  lamps  burning  in  the  chapel. 
Bach  were  the  fables  that  Fah-Hian  heard  with 
pious  faith,  and  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  believers 
in  the  land  of  Han.67 

Fah-Hian  visited  all  the  holy  spots  which  were  Pilgrimage*  to 
•wociated  with  the  life  of  Gotama ; — his  birth-place 
ttKapila;  his  place  of  burning  near  Kusinagara; 
the  city  of  Rajagriha,  where  he  commenced  his  career 
of  mendicancy ;  the  jungle  of  Gayd,  where  he  became 
Buddha;  the  city  of  Benares,  and  especially  the 
deer  forest,  where  he  commenced  his  apostolic  career. 
The  narrative  of  these  pilgrimages  may  bo  passed 
orer  in  silence.  It  is  studded  with  pious  legends, 
which  however  edifying  to  the  ancient  believer, 
would  have  no  significance  for  European  readers.6* 

Fah-Hian  resided  for  three  years  in  the  once  city  or  pataii- 
frmous  city  of  Patali-putra ;  the  metropolis  of  tho  Shu?iiLstsitu"  " 
kingdom  of  Magadha,  which  was  still  a  large  and 
^portant  dominion.     Patali-putra  was  only  a  petty 
tillage  in  the  life-time  of  Gotama,  but  had  subsc- 

17  Fah-Hian,  chaps,  xvii. — xx.  **  Fah-IIi.in,  cbaps.  xxi. — xxvi. 
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-•  »       ■  F-"*-;;:-^  "-:r.*-r*  cf  :'-:*  celebrated  citT  is  all  the 
• .  ■  w .  -  c  ~"  —  *  -  i    r"i : :  :_  a:  :  * .»  e*  -  •  '-iri'.-s  atK  r  wards  the  nictroi»ulii 


■«-~:  '  j—  -T-i  t.  i*  .tih  :c  zirt  zTZ*~£si  capitals  in 
—  - —  -  t-^-  ii-r-:  Tiiir  ]Ct^iisclene5  bad  dwelt 
~:  .  ^-  ^  ..^  r--_ri!ri  liji  .:  Tii  Lere  that  Fah- 
- — ~  ~:—L"  ii-   -n-nlsfiiei.  iiis   :■":•*?:■:  o:  his  mission 

—  * 

■  ■*■-  ™::^  ■"  •*  c  iiti  Z-aLlils:  scriptures,  and 
.--.-:.::.;  :_-.-  r^k  -- .  -u-t^rus^r:  n  VL;:-2_  :!:•:- v  were  coin- 
:  —  -  I .  ■  -,:.^s-«5-:  Tilrr-a  r^ioris  sorse  interesting 
'  *-~~~  u...>  .  J  ir^.-:nT-;.  *  li  ^:.r  n:  idle  of  the  city 
t-".--  -"II  -  >  -t-.1:  -:i:  rL«Lf  .c  tl-£  y^aee  of  Asoka, 
v-_._  .  ~:...~  n._r.--  *  -:rr-^ri  —id  :-:~  missioned the 
•  ■:.:  •  .  :^*r-a:*-  i-i»i  tiii  3-.  .■-*  Srainan  proclaims 
;:  ".«  ...:.ri^:  .C  i^ti..  iij.:  :j_~  r'.as&ive  masonry 
u:  _  -  ■-.:  "lt--  v  v-;:rs-  vir£  Zsi^iz  :Le  work  of  mortal 

:  ~-      I:l :i^  zi*i   j^-.o-i   ^.ii-rated  a  grand 

:*•-.--..  »r  .£  -niL^t-s  Lii  li^.:  wLi-.-i  the  Chinese 
:.!^r~n  :.:  i  i^r-ii*  -wr>:*s--£-I  ir.  ::.e  kingdom  of 
3fl:  ~~:  .-r-.v:  :-t:^  r- 5*-; ci":  I;n^  pagodas,  were  j 
:.^7 v.-  1  •  l:  i-  :  iLT-v>>:I--i  cars.  Thev  were 
.•  ":f.  it--;  v":.-i  "..:.-.-  to::.:-:-!  ever  with  gaily- 
.  ■:.-:■!  :  ."..'->.  ^^r^r-s  ::::.■:■  c  •!>  were  covered 
-  :  •  i:  I  li;  .>  Lir.il:.  ani  v-laced  in  each 
•  ■:._  ...•  v  _>:  ;.  fLr_r-:  ::  Fuii::a  in  a  sitting 
■  l-;  "-■■;.-  :  ".i .•:■■!  iT.  i  sL.rir.e  it  each  of  the  four 
— ;  >  .  r  :  ,  v.^:  :-ii.  "»ri:  r.  a  B.-ih:sat wa  stauding 
*.-.--..  :'.ss:>:       T=r£r.:v   .:  :::e>o  ears   were  con- 

m 

.  -..-  ;.:;^1  «-:rv  --:o. r;*:«>d  differently.  They 
.r:-i  :  1  :::■•"  :"£  a^-"  * "^  o::ier.  and  took  up 
.:>.-■  ril  ;■•->:::::■*.     Dur:r.jr  the  day  the  Sniiuans 

*..:.-  is?«-::"-V.i'i  :::  vast  multitudes.  The 
•  ..:>  ;r\ri-.i  d.wcrs  a::d  burnt  incense  before  the 

v. "..  V  :!.-;  "..:::v  r.:ade  their  religious  offerings, 
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irnt  lamps,  and  indulged  in  games  and  amuse-  chapter  v. 
which  lasted  throughout  the  night.  Fah- 
also  noticed  the  hospitals  which  had  been 
d  in  Patali-putra  by  the  nobles  and  wealthy 
about,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  estab- 
by  Asoka.  The  poor  of  all  countries,  the 
te,  the  crippled  and  the  diseased,  repaired  to 
tospitals  for  food  and  shelter.  Every  requisite 
ipplied  gratuitously.  Physicians  inspected 
iseases,  and  ordered  them  diet  and  medicine 
jag  to  their  respective  cases ;  and  when  they 
mred  they  were  permitted  to  depart  at  their 
nvenience.70 
b   incident  is  recorded  by  Fah-Hian  which  Prfde  or  caste 

•^  in  a  converted 

to  prove  that  the  pride  of  caste  was  still  BrAhm*n- 
rooted  even  in  those  Br&hmans  who  had  been 
t  under  the  influence  of  Buddhist  culture.  A 
trdhman  pundit  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Patali- 
ind  had  embraced  the  law  of  Buddha  as  it 
ight  by  the  great  Vehicle.  He  devoted  his 
;ime  to  silent  meditation,  and  was  supposed 
i  mastered  every  science.  During  fifty  years 
pie  far  and  wide  placed  the  utmost  confidence 
learned  sage ;  and  so  mightily  did  he  extend 
owledge  of  Buddha  and  the  law,  that  the 
3  were  unable  to  gain  a  single  advantage  over 
mans.  The  king  honoured  him  as  his  Guru, 
£ous  superior,  and  never  ventured  to  sit  down 
>resence.  Yet  if  the  sovereign,  out  of  affec- 
esteem,  happened  to  touch  him  by  the  hand, 
ihman  deemed  himself  impure,  and  immedi- 
athed  from  head  to  foot.     Strangely  enough, 


70  Fah-Hian,  ch.  xxvii. 
17 
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wrnj.  whilst  Fah-Hian  relates  the  incident,  lie  seems  to 
have  been  unconscious  of  the  caste  feelings  by  which 
the  Brahman  was  guided.71 

SEw^/pS?"  After  three  years'  study  at  Patali-putra  Fah- 
Hian  began  to  prepare  for  proceeding  on  his  pfl- 
grimage  alone.  The  four  companions  with  whom 
he  had  left  China  were  now  all  dead  excepting 
one,  and  that  one  refused  to  return.  In  Indii 
he  had  seen  the  perfection  of  monastic  discipline 
and  decorum;  and  he  vowed  that  he  would  nevef 
again  dwell  in  the  outskirts  of  Buddhism,  until 
he  himself  should  have  become  a  Buddha.  Fah- 
llian,  however,  was  burning  with  a  philanthropic 
desire  to  carry  his  scriptures  and  images  to  the 
land  of  Han,  and  spread  abroad  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  law  amongst  his  own  countrymen.- 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Ceylon 
complete  his  stock  of  sacred  books.  He  would  ha?»| 
preferred  undertaking  the  journey  by  land;  butthft; 
roads  through  the  Dekhan  were  dangerous  and 
intricate,  and  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  secure 
guides  by  making  large  presents  to  the  king  of  the; 
country.  This  he  was  unable  to  do.  He  therefowj 
proceeded  down  the  Ganges  to  the  kingdom  »■] 
Tamluk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hiighly;72  and  after*] 
considerable  stay  he  embarked  for  Ceylon,  where  h*: 

71  Fah-Hian,  chap,  xxvii.  Fah-Hian  also  noticed  a  pillar  in  PataE-frf*] 
which  bore  the  following  inscription  : — lt  King  As6ka,  gifted  with  invincible! 
has  thrice  given  the  whole  of  Jambudwipa  to  Buddha,  the  law,  and  the 
and  has  thrice  redeemed  it  with  all  the  valuable  property  in  his 
The  significance  of  this  inscription  will  be  best  explained  by  a  reference  to  tkt*j 
demption  of  offerings  made  to  the  priests  by  the  king  and  nobles  of  Kartchot  M 
ante,  p.  249).  Jambudwipa  is  the  central  continent  in  the  mythical  geogisjty^ 
the  universe,  and  includes  the  earth.  The  gift  of  As6ka  must  therefore  bi  *; 
garded  as  an  oriental  metaphor. 
Ti  Fuh-IIian,  chap,  xx\iii.  ct  xrq. 
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rther  copies  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  and  chapter  v. 
illy  returned  to  his  own  land.78  StaS> cfit 

Bian  was  absent  from  China  between  a.d.  Ewisof 

Hiouen-Thwif, 

414.  Two  centuries  after  this  date  another 6W-*46- 
Srdman  appeared  in  the  Punjab.  His 
is  Hiouen-Thsang.  He  left  China  in  the 
',  and  did  not  return  until  645.  He  spent 
rvening  years  in  travel  and  study,  for  the 
of  accomplishing  in  India  the  same  objects 
b  effected' by  Fah-Hian. 

en-Thsang  was  a  monk  of  a  very  different  J£J5?if$Jk. 
om  his  pious  and  humble  predecessor.  He  uea-Thaau* 
ly  belonged  to  a  more  honourable  family,  and 
linly  a  man  of  broader  intellect  and  higher 
He  was  zealous  for  Buddha  and  the  law,  and 
i  an  ardent  and  successful  student  in  the 
onus  of  Buddhist  philosophy  which  were 
y  the  great  Vehicle.  He  did  not,  however, 
lis  studies  to  those  books  which  expressed  his 
opinions.     He  was  prepared  to  master  the 

stalls  of  the  voyages  of  Fah-Hian  are  worth  preserving.  He  em- 
nluk  on  hoard  a  merchant  vessel  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north- 
,  and  in  fourteen  days  he  reached  the  island  of  Ceylon.  At  Ceylon  he 
two  years,  still  engaged  in  copying  the  scriptures.  At  last  he  prepared 
Ihina.  He  obtained  a  passage  on  board  a  large  merchant  ship  that  was 
,  and  carried  about  two  hundred  men.  A  smaller  vessel  was  towed 
rfoge  in  the  event  of  a  leak  or  wreck.  A  terrible  storm  arose,  and 
irere  made  for  hauling  up  the  auxiliary  vessel,  when  the  crew  of  the 
came  afraid  of  being  swamped,  and  cut  the  towing-cable  and  shifted 
-chants  were  now  in  the  utmost  alarm.  They  threw  all  their  mer- 
>oard.  Fah-Hian  cast  away  all  his  little  property,  but  succeeded  in 
i  scriptures  and  images.  After  a  perilous  voyage  of  ninety  days 
last  arrived  at  Java,  where  heretics  and  Brahmans  flourished,  aud 
sm  was  scarcely  known.  Fah-Hian  remained  five  months  at  Java, 
irked  in  another  large  merchant  vessel  for  Canton.  After  a  month  the 
red  a  typhoon,  and  all  on  board  were  in  mortal  danger.  Some  Brah- 
that  the  poor  Sraman  should  be  thrown  overboard,  as  the  real  cause 
it.  Fortunately  a  patron  stood  forward  and  took  the  part  of  Fah- 
>  Chinese  pilgrim  at  last  reached  Nankin  in  safety  with  his  price- 
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:irc«  are  l-ricf  ar.d  Civo-d  of  interest. 
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inside,  but  plain  and  unadorned  outside.  The  ground  chapter  v, 
in  front  of  the  houses  was  strewed  with  flowers,  just 
as  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  present  day,  especially 
at  morning  time.  The  only  exterior  ornament  was 
a  couch  of  brick  and  plaster  against  the  wall,  which 
doubtless  resembled  the  benches  plastered  with  white 
chunam,  which  are  still  to  be  found  outside  the 
majority  of  native  houses.  The  Buddhist  colleges  or 
Sanghar&mas  have  long  since  passed  away,  but  still 
it  is  not  difficult  to  recall  them.  They  were  large 
open  quadrangles,  witli  pavilions  of  two  or  three 
stories  high  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and  probably 
a  chapel  or  assembly  hall  in  the  centre.  The  pious 
fceal  of  ages  had  expended  much  art  and  magnifi- 
cence in  decorating  these  handsome  buildings.  The 
beams  and  joists  were  covered  with  sculptures,  and 
the  windows,  partitions,  and  walls  were  adorned 
with  pictures  of  different  colours.75 

The  people  of  India,  however,  as  described  by4Cmtra^^- 
Hiouen-Thsang,  would  almost  appear  to  have  been  KfijS*1* 
a  different  race  to  the  modern  Hindus.  They  had 
not  as  yet  been  moulded  into  existing  forms  by  ages 
of  Brahmanical  repression  and  Mussulman  tyranny; 
and  they  bore  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  un- 
sophisticated Buddhists  of  modern  Burma,  than  to 
the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva.  The  Chinese 
pilgrim  states  that  they  were  naturally  volatile,  but 
distinguished  by  their  rectitude  and  honesty  of 
character.  They  committed  no  frauds.  They  con- 
firmed their  promises  by  oaths.  They  feared  tho 
chastisements  of  another  world.  Their  customs 
Were  easy  and  gentle.70 

T*  Memoirt'a  do  Ilioucn-Tl^ang,  Li  v.  ii.   Notice  sur  riudc,  sect.  5. 
18  Ilioueu-Thsang,  Liv.  ii.,  sect.  13. 
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T. 


The  administration  of  justice  amongst  the  Hindufl 
was  exceedingly  mild.  They  had  no  capital  punish- 
ments. Even  rebels  were  not  put  to  death,  but  only 
imprisoned  for  life.  They  were  neither  beaten  nor 
whipped,  but  simply  left  to  live  or  die.  Hut  those 
who  violated  justice,  or  failed  in  their  fidelity,  or 
neglected  their  duties  to  their  father  and  mother, 
were  condemned  to  lose  their  ears,  noses,  or  their 
hands  and  feet.  Sometimes  they  were  expelled  to 
the  barbarous  regions  beyond  the  frontier.  Other 
offences  were  punished  by  fines. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  concealed  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  public  gaze.  Neither 
staff  nor  whip  was  employed  to  induce  offenders  to 
confess  their  crimes.  If  the  accused  frankly  acknow- 
ledged his  fault,  he  was  awarded  suitable  punish- 
nient.  If  he  obstinately  denied  it,  or  sought  to  palli- 
ate it?  he  was  tried  by  the  four  ordeals  of  water,  &fy 
weight,  or  poison;  and  by  these  means  his  innocence 
or  guilt  was  established  without  further  question.77 
nac*  iwrw.  The  whole  system  of  government  was  based  upon 
the  benevolent  spirit  of  Buddhism.     There  was  no 

"  The  Hiadu  trials  by  ordeal  resembled  similar  trials  in  old  English  tin** 
la  the  ordc.il  by  water  they  placed  the  accused  in  one  sack  and  a  stone  in  anotbsf 
fcu-i.  and  :hf  a  tiod  the  two  sacks  together  and  threw  them  into  a  deep  Tonnng 
stream.  1:  :ire  man  sank  and  the  stone  rose,  he  was  deemed  guilty ;  if  the  stoat 
sunk  and  tie  man  rose,  he  was  deemed  innocent.  In  the  ordeal  by  fire  a  red-tat 
iron  w3*  applied  to  the  tongue  of  the  accused,  and  also  to  the  soles  of  his  feetiai 
jvjura*  of  h:s  hanis.  If  he  escaped  uninjured  he  was  deemed  innocent ;  if  he  wH 
K«;h  burnt  he  was  convicted  of  the  crime.  Some  persons,  however,  CM** 
endure  the  heat  of  the  fire.  In  such  cases  the  accused  take  certain  buds  in  their 
LaaxK  and  throw  them  into  the  flames.  If  the  buds  open  their  leaves,  theaeflffi 
w*s  coerced  innooent :  if  they  were  burnt  up,  he  was  deemed  guilty.  la  tks 
ordeal  by  weight,  they  put  the  accused  in  one  scale,  and  a  stone  in  the  other,  « 
the  man  ot*t- weighted  the  stone,  he  was  deemed  innocent ;  if  the  stone  *•*■ 
*e«htod  the  man,  he  was  deemed  guilty.  In  the  ordeal  by  poison,  the  food  of  ■ 
buUovl  was  poisoned,  and  a  wound  was  made  in  his  right  leg  and  poifofd 
a!*v  If  the  animal  lived,  the  person  accused  was  deemed  to  be  innocent ;  if  itdied 
be  was  doetued  guilty.     Ilioucn-Thsang,  Liv.  ii.,  sect.  13. 
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registration  of  families  for  taxation ;  no  requisition  chapter  v. 
for  gratuitous  labour.  All  who  were  employed  in 
the  construction  of  royal  buildings  or  other  public 
works  were  paid  according  to  their  labour.  The 
people  in  general  held  the  heritages  of  their  fathers, 
and  cultivated  the  land  for  a  livelihood,  paying  one- 
Bixth  of  the  produce  to  the  king.  The  merchants, 
who  gained  their  subsistence  by  traffic,  paid  small 
duties  on  their  goods  at  ferries  and  barriers.  The 
military  class  defended  the  frontier ;  some  guarded 
the  royal  palace.  Soldiers  were  raised  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  service,  and  were  encouraged 
to  enlist  by  the  promi.se  of  rewards.78 

The  revenue  from  the  crown  lands  was  divided  p»wic  eipemii- 

turc. 

into  four  parts.  One  portion  was  devoted  to  the 
expenses  of  the  kingdom,  and  supply  of  grain  for 
racrificc.  A  second  portion  was  set  aside  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  council 
of  state.  A  third  was  given  away  as  rewards  to 
men  of  distinguished  intelligence,  knowledge,  or 
talent.  The  fourth  was  employed  in  what  is  figur- 
atively termed  the  cultivation  of  the  field  of  happi- 
ness.79 All  governors,  magistrates,  and  officials 
received  certain  lands  for  their  maintenance.80 

Hiouen-Thsanff  describes  India  as  being  distri-  retribution  «r 

°  °  India  with  petty 

butcd  amongst  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms.     This  ki"8douis- 

79  IXiouen-Thsang,  Li  v.  ii.,  sect  16.  This  statement  conflicts  with  that  of 
Fafc-Hian.     See  ante,  page  253. 

79  The  cultivation  of  the  field  of  happiness  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  old  Hindu  governments.  It  will  he  fully  described  hereafter.  It 
may,  however,  be  explained  here  that  it  was  based  upon  th<>  belief  that  happiness 
could  be  cultivated  by  good  works.  The  rich  were  enabled,  by  reason  of  their 
wealth,  to  perform  such  good  works  as  making  offerings  to  the  g  wis,  vestments  to 
statues,  and  alms-giving  to  all  classes  of  holy  men,  Urahmaus  as  well  as  Sramuna. 
The  poor,  however,  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  such  go<>d  works  as 
paring  n  spect  to  the  three  precious  things,  namely,  religion,  mother,  and  father. 

w  Hioucn-Thsang,  lav.  ii.,  sect.  xvi. 
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t^  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  condition  of  thd 
Indian  continent  from  time  immemorial.     Megas- 
thenes  says  that  India  comprised  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two    kingdoms.81      Hiouen-Thsang    reckons 
seventy  in  India  proper.     Each  of  these  kingdoms 
was  independent  and  self-contained  like  the  Hindtf 
village.     Sometimes  a  hero  or  conqueror  appeared, 
like  Porus  or  Sandrokottos,  and  reduced  a  group  of 
petty  kings  to  the  condition  of  feudatories,     fiat 
such  empires  often  proved  as  evanescent  as  Tartar 
camps.     An  emperor  died  and  left  his  dominion  to 
his  successor;  but  whilst  the  nominal  status  remained 
the  same,  the  empire  had  practically  disappeared; 
the  feudatory  princes  recovered  their  independence, 
and  once  again  became  sovereigns.     The  basis  of 
this  political  distribution  is  unknown.     The  differ* 
enees  of  races,  of  languages,  of  worship,  and  of  cus- 
toms,  may    account   for    many   individual    states. 
Others  have  been  created  by  river,  mountain,  forest, 
or  irreclaimable  waste.     The  empires  of  the  Ksha*  ? 
triyas  have  been  superseded  by  the  Mussulmans;  the  j 
Mussulmans  by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  all  have  been   j 
brought  under  the  paramount  power  of  the  British   i 
government.     But  many  of  the  traditionary  king-    j 
doxns  of  India  still  retain  their  ancient  frontiers,  like    \ 
the  Greek  kingdoms  of  the  Homeric  age.     The  once   -j 
ruling  dynasties  have  passed  into  oblivion ;  the  fron- 
tiers  have  been  obliterated  from  the  map  of  India; 
the  British  government  has  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  to  one  level,  and  distributed  it  accord- 
ing to  the  arbitrary  requirements  of  the  military  or 
revenue  administration.     But  still  the  landmarks  of 


*:  Arrian,  India,  chap.  vii. 
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le  ancient  states  linger  on  in  local  legend  ;  in  the  chapter  v. 
fiwritten  chronicles  of  the  past  which  are  but  slowly 
ding  away  from  the  national  memory.     History 
as  vanished  from  the  land,  but  the  names  survive.83 
Thus  in  the  Hindu  system  the  village  and  the  Tho  viiia^,  the 

.  •••  .  kiwrdoin,  and 

ingdom  were  permanent  institutions.  But  history  «» empire. 
eals  more  with  tho  transitory  than  with  the 
ermanent ;  with  the  episodes  in  tho  life  of 
umanity,  the  revolutions  which  overthrow  king- 
ioms  aud  create  and  overturn  empires,  rather 
han  with  the  monotonous  existence  of  little  states 
rhich  run  in  tho  same  narrow  grooves  for  centuries. 
hi  the  time  of  Hiouen-Thsang  Magadha  was  the 
theatre  of  history;  the  seat  of  an  empire  which 
included  Patali-putra,  Prayaga,  and  Kanouj,  and 
mart  have  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Hin- 
dustan. The  reigning  sovereign  was  named  Sfla- 
ditya.  He  was  tho  type  of  a  Buddhist  emperor 
like  Asoka.  His  religious  character  will  be  re- 
lieved hereafter.  His  political  status  may  be 
indicated  in  a  few  words.  He  had  carried  his 
victorious  arms  to  the  east  and  west.  At  least 
eighteen  feudatory  princes  paid  him  homage  as 
their  suzerain.83  But  there  was  one  important 
nation  which  resisted  his  arms  and  defied  his  power. 
Tbe  people  were  unconquerable.  They  were  the 
Mahrattas  of  the  western  Dekhan ;  the  men  of 
ancient  Maharashtra. 

The  Mahrattas  of  the  seventh  century   of  our 


"  8aint  Hi  hire,  B.mddha,  part  ii.,  chap.  ii. 

11  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  SiUilitya  was  represented  in  eastern  India 
^Knmara,  king  of  Kama-rupu,  and  in  the  Dekhan  by  his  son-in-law  Dhruva- 
tto,  king  of  Vallibhi.  Both  Kumara  and  Dhruva-patu  maintained  n  par- 
''fco&Bt  power  o?er  their  neighbours,  but  they  acknowledged  the  suzerainty 
tfSikditYa. 
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chapter  v.  era  were  not  the  same  race  as  the  Mahrattas  that 

fh«alSeS[of  rose  *°  ^ie  surface  ^  the  seventeentli  century.  The 
u^SSSm:  Mahrattas  of  modern  history  are  a  short,  vulgar 
people,  without  pride  or  dignity,  prone  to  duplicity, 
and  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  honour  to  interest.  But 
the  Mahrattas  described  by  Hiouen-Thsang  bore 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  Rajpoots.  They  were 
simple  and  honest,  tall  in  stature,  and  haughty  in 
character.  They  were  hot-headed,  but  grateful ; 
ever  ready  to  revenge  an  affront,  or  to  help  an  ally. 
Their  sense  of  honour  was  such  that  they  warned 
an  enemy  before  resenting  an  injury.  They 
pursued  those  who  fled,  but  they  spared  those  who 
surrendered.  If  a  commander  lost  a  battle,  he  was 
compelled  to  wear  a  woman's  dress,  and  generally 
committed  suicide.  Before  commencing  a  battle 
these  warriors  got  drunk  themselves,  and  made 
their  elephants  drunk  likewise.  In  this  condition 
they  hastened  to  the  conflict,  ready  to  encounter 
any  odds ;  whilst  the  maddened  elephants  rushed 
forward  in  a  mass,  and  trampled  down  all  before 
them.  These  Mahrattas  of  olden  time  were  fond  of 
learning,  like  the  people  of  Magadha,  Malwa,  the 
Punjab,  and  Cashmere;  and  in  this  respect  they 
exhibited  a  marked  contrast  to  the  illiterate  Mah- 
rattas of  more  modern  times.  In  religion  one-half 
belonged  to  Buddhism  and  the  other  half  to  Brah- 
manism  ;  there  were  a  hundred  Vih&ras  of  both  the 
great  and  little  Vehicles,  and  a  hundred  temples  to 
the  gods.84 


»*  M.  Saint-IIilaire  is  apparently  mistaken  in  assuming  that  the  people  of 
Maharashtra,  as  described  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  were  the  ancestry  of  the  Mahrattas 
of  modern  history.  The  modern  Mahrattas  are  probably  descendants  of  the 
Yadavas,  who  migrated  to  Maharashtra  about  the  12th  century  of  our  era. 
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Pulakesa,  the  king  of  Maharashtra,  was  a  true  chapter  v. 
Kshatriya.  His  views  were  large  and  profound.  £|jea.Mahratt* 
His  liberality  was  unbounded.  His  subjects  served 
him  with  absolute  devotion.  He  thus  belonged  to 
a  very  different  type  from  that  of  Sivajee  ;  and  had 
sprung  from  a  different  stock  to  that  of  Scindia  and 
Holkar.  He  flourished  in  a  golden  age  which  lias 
passed  away  from  Maharashtra;  and  may  yet  be 
succeeded  by  another  which  shall  surpass  it  in  real 
glory. 

The  personal  adventures  of  Hiouen-Thsang  are  SKSJ.^^ 
chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  they  throw  JScfxirtherll!* 
on  the  religious  condition  of  Hindustan.  He  com- 
menced his  travels  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  He 
pursued  a  route  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Fah- 
Hian,  but  seems  to  have  made  a  detour  much 
farther  to  the  north  and  west.  He  crossed  the 
river  Jaxartes  into  Bokhara,  and  paid  a  visit  to 
Samarkand.  He  next  crossed  the  river  Oxus  into 
Balkh,  and  then  proceeded  over  the  western 
Himalayas  at  Bdmy&n  into  the  kingdom  of  Kapisa, 
which  seems  to  have  been  seated  in  the  modern 
Cabul.86  Along  the  whole  of  this  route  Buddhism 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  Kapisa  there 
was  a  Kshatriya  king,  and  a  hundred  monasteries 
with  six  thousand  monks ;  but  there  were  also  scores 
of  temples,  which  were  evidently  of  a  Brahmanical 
character,  and  many  sects  of  heretics  of  the  old 
Brahmanical  type.  Some  went  about  naked ;  others 
rubbed  themselves  with  ashes,  and  wore  skulls  as 
ornaments.  He  then  entered  northern  India,  and 
visited  Lampd  or  Langh&n.     On  the  south-east  lay 

89  KftpUa,  the  Capiasa  of  Pliny,  was  at  this  period  the  scat  of  an  empire  which 
extended  orer  two  kingdoms. 
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CHAPrgET.  Gandliara.  with  its  capital  named  Purusliapura,  the 
modern  Peshawar,  which  at  this  time  was  subject  to 
Kapisa ;  the  inhabitants  were  effeminate,  but  devoted 
to  literature.  Here  were  numerous  Buddhist  mon* 
asteries  and  stupas  in  ruins,  including  many  a 
monument  built  bv  Asoka  or  Kanishka.  The 
multitude  of  temples  proved  the  prevalence  of 
Brahmanism,  especially  in  association  with  the 
worship  of  Iswara,  or  Siva.  Hiouen-Thsang  pro- 
ceeded northwards  to  Udvana,  where  most  of  the 
Buddhist  monasteries  were  in  ruins.  He  entered 
Cashmere,  and  found  it  subject  to  a  dynasty  of 
kings  who  supported  Brahmanism.  Proceeding 
southwards  to  Mathura  and  Tanesar,  he  found  that 
Brahmanism  was  at  least  as  prevalent  as  Buddhism. 
At  this  stage  he  appears  to  have  heard  some  dis- 
torted legend  of  the  great  war  recorded  in  the 
Maha  Bh&rata ;  and  refers  to  the  bones  of  the 
warriors  which  have  covered  the  plain  of  Kuruk- 
slietra  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  were  of  an 
enormous  size.  Amongst  other  places  he  visited  the 
city  of  Kanouj,  which  was  about  four  miles  long  and 
one  mile  broad.  Its  king  was  named  Harsha- 
vard liana,  and  takes  a  prominent  part  hereafter  in 
the  description  of  Buddhist  India.  He  belonged  to 
the  Vaisya  caste  and  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Sfldditya.  He  had  established  his  ascendanc}7-  over 
the  greater  part  of  India,  and  was  a  zealous  patron 
of  Buddhism,  and  a  follower  of  the  great  Vehicle. 
The  kingdom  of  Kanouj  was  wealthy  and  full  of 
merchandise. 

Encmintor  with         Hiouen-Thsan":   next    proceeded    to    Ayodhyd, 

river  piratca  °  *  ~  J     ' 

iSSSfrnS1"  whore  Buddhism  appeared  to  be  in  a  struggling  con- 
yiga"  dition ;  and   to   Prayaga,   where   Brahmanism  was 
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decidedly  flourishing.  Between  these  two  places  he  chapter  v. 
met  with  an  adventure,  which  is  related  by  his  two 
disciples.  He  was  descending  the  Ganges  in  a  boat, 
which  carried  eighty  other  persons,  and  was  attacked 
by  river-pirates,  who  worshipped  the  goddess  Durgd 
after  the  fashion  of  the  modern  Thugs,  and  prepared 
to  offer  up  the  Chinese  pilgrim  as  a  sacrifice  to  that 
terrible  deity.  Fortunately  the  piratical  boats  were 
upset  by  a  sudden  squall,  and  Iliouen-Thsang  was 
saved.  The  pirates  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  so  affected  by  the  circumstance, 
that  they  prostrated  themselves  before  the  holy  man, 
and  restored  all  the  property  they  had  stolen. 
Hiouen-Thsang  took  the  opportunity  of  teaching 
them  the  five  commandments,  which  they  received 
with  respect,  and  then  went  their  way.88 

South-west  of  Praydga  was  a  dense  forest  infested  How  places  of 

•*     ~  ^  Buddhism  sur- 

with  wild  beasts  and  elephants.  At  Kausambi  and  SJJSjJiSJn. 
Srdvasti  Brahmanism  was  flourishing  and  Buddhism 
in  decay.  Kapila,  the  birth-place  of  Gotama 
Buddha,  was  in  ruins.  At  other  localities  associated 
with  the  life  of  Buddha,  including  the  city  of 
Benares,  Brahmanism  was  in  the  ascendant,  and 
generally  associated  with  the  worship  of  Iswrara  or 
Siva.  Some  of  tho  heretics  cut  their  hair ;  others 
left  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  went  about 
naked ;  others  rubbed  themselves  with  ashes ;  whilst 
others  practised  painful  austerities.  Vaisali  was  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Buddhist  monasteries  were  deserted, 
whilst  Brahmanical  temples  were  flourishing  on  all 
sides.  In  Magadha  there  were  fifty  Buddhist 
monasteries  with    ten   thousand   monks;    but  the 

u  Snint  Ililairc,  part  ii.,  chap.  i. 
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chaftiet  Brali manical  temples  were  also  numerous  and  well 
frequented.  Patali-putra  had  long  been  deserted; 
it  had  fallen  into  ruins  after  the  visit  of  Fah-Hian, 
but  its  remains  covered  an  area  of  fourteen  miles. 
Hiouen-Thsang  counted  hundreds  of  broken-down 
monasteries,  stupasY  and  pagodas.  Gayd  was  a 
well-defended  city,  but  very  difficult  of  access.  It 
was  thinly  peopled,  but  contained  a  thousand 
families  of  Brahmans.  Ancient  Rajagriha  was  in 
ruins ;  but  there  was  a  new  Rajagriha  occupied  by- 
numerous  Brahman  families. 

Whilst  staying  at  Bodhimanda,  the  spot  where 
Sakya  Muni  became  Buddha,  Hiouen-Thsang  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
Sanghar&ma  of  Xalanda.  This  sacred  retreat  was 
the  largest  and  most  celebrated  Buddhist  college  in 
all  India,  and  was  under  the  special  patronage  of 
Siladitya,  the  great  sovereign  of  Magadha  and 
Kanouj.  Hiouen-Thsang  dwelt  five  years  at  N&- 
landa ;  and  the  description  which  has  been  preserved 
of  the  buildings  and  studies,  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  graphic  pictures  of  these  ancient  seats  of 
Buddhist  learning. 

TheBoddbbt  After  making  every  allowance  for  oriental  exag- 

geration,  it  is  evident  that  the  Sanghdrdma  at 
Xalanda  must  have  been  the  most  magnificent  uni- 
versitv  in  the  eastern  world.  If  the  bare  statement 
may  be  accepted  that  ten  thousand  monks  and 
novices  were  lodged  within  the  walls,  an  idea  of 
vastness  is  found  which  can  scarcely  be  realized. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  site  was 
regarded  as  the  holiest  spot  in  all  Magadha.  It  was 
said  to  be  the  mango  grove  which  some  rich  mer- 
chants had   made   over  to   Go  tarn  a  Buddha,  and 
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where  lie  had  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  chapter  v^ 
life.  Again,  the  institution  had  not  been  founded 
by  a  single  king,  but  had  been  enlarged,  embel- 
lished, and  endowed  at  intervals  by  a  succession  of 
pious  sovereigns,  extending  possibly  over  a  period  of 
nine  centuries  from  Asoka  downwards.  Towers, 
domes,  and  pavilions  rose  above  a  paradise  of  shady 
trees,  secluded  gardens,  and  sparkling  fountains. 
There  were  six  large  blocks  of  buildings  four  stories 
high,  in  which  the  inmates  were  lodged.  There 
were  a  hundred  lecture-rooms  in  different  branches 
of  study.  There  were  other  large  halls  for  confer- 
ences. The  whole  was  distributed  in  eight  courts. 
Every  necessary  was  gratuitously  supplied  to  the 
ten  thousand  inmates,  including  vestments  and 
medicines  as  well  as  lodging  and  board. 

In  this  splendid  retreat,  far  away  from  the  busy  studies  in  Bud. 

*  '  .  J  J    dhism  and 

turmoil  of  the  court  and  capital,  the  monks  and  Brahmanbm. 
novices  pursued  their  daily  studies  without  cares 
and  without  distractions.  The  Sanghdrama  became 
celebrated  throughout  India,  not  only  for  the  beauty 
of  its  structures  and  gardens,  but  for  the  learning  of  its 
pupils,  and  the  high  intellectual  calibre  of  its  masters. 
The  monks  in  general  belonged  to  the  great  Vehicle ; 
but  all  the  eighteen  sects  of  Buddhism  were  repre- 
sented within  the  walls;  and  besides  the  religious 
books  all  the  sciences  were  studied,  even  medicine  and 
arithmetic.  A  thousand  individuals  could  be  found 
within  the  Sangh&rdma,  who  could  explain  twenty 
books  of  the  Sutras  and  Stistras;  five  hundred  who 
could  explain  thirty  books ;  but  only  ten  who  under- 
stood fifty  books.  Sflabhadra,  the  Superior  of  the 
Sanghdrdma,  had  read  and  learnt  all  the  Sutras  and 
all  the  Stistras ;  and  it  was  to  his  eminent  virtues, 
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▼_  his  superior  wisdom,  and  his  venerable  age  that  he 
owed  the  rank  he  held  within  the  sacred  walls.87 

The  details  connected  with  the  entrance  of 
Hiouen-Thsang  into  this  famous  institution  form 
a  curious  illustration  of  monastic  manners  in  the 
old  Buddhist  times.  Hiouen-Thsang's  reputation 
and  travels  had  naturally  excited  great  curiosity 
in  the  Indian  monasteries.  Four  monks  of  dis- 
tinguished learning  and  piety  brought  him  the 
invitation  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  Ndlanda 
Sangharama  in  due  form.  When  he  approached 
the  spot,  two  hundred  monks  came  out  to  receive 
him,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  the  faithful. 
They  carried  umbrellas,  flags,  perfumes,  and  flow- 
ers. They  sounded  his  praises  after  the  manner 
of  roval  eulogists;  and  conducted  him  with  all 
ceremony  into  the  sacred  enclosure.  They  first 
led  him  to  the  raised  dais  on  which  the  president 
was  seated :  and  then  the  sub-director  sounded  the 
gong  and  repeated  the  invitation  to  the  Sanghd- 
rania.  Hiouen-Thsang  then  paid  his  homage  to 
the  venerable  Silabhadra,  and  henceforth  received 
his  lessons,  and  served  him  as  a  disciple.  He  was 
lodged  in  the  best  rooms,  together  with  his  suite 
consisting  of  ten  persons ;  and  he  received  a  daily 
supply  of  provisions  from  the  king.  Two  monks 
became  his  servants,  the  one  a  Srdman  and  the 
other  a  Brahman ;  and  they  occasionally  conducted 
him  to  one  or  other  of  the  holy  spots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, either  on  an  elephant,  or  on  a  car,  or  in  a 
palanquin.  During  five  years  he  steadily  pursued  his 
studies  under  the  guidance  of  the  learned  Silabhadra. 
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He  especially  studied  the  Sanskrit  grammar  of  chapter  v. 
Panini,  which  was  a  rcsumd  of  all  previous  works 
upon  the  subject.  At  length  he  was  a  thorough 
master  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  He  had  acquired 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  three  baskets  of  Bud- 
dhist scriptures,  as  well  as  of  all  the  books  of  the 
Bnihmans.  He  accordingly  left  Nalanda,  and  set 
out  on  his  travels.87 

During  his  residence  at  Ndlanda,  Hiouen-Thsang  ^TuutiSH? 
had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  displaying  his  con- 
troversial powers  in  those  great  public  disputations 
which  seem  to  have  been  an  institution  in  Buddhist 
India.  On  one  occasion  a  celebrated  Brahman  chal- 
lenged the  whole  Sangh&r&ma  to  refute  forty  articles 
of  belief  which  he  set  up  in  writing  over  the  gates  of 
the  college.  Hiouen-Thsang  accepted  the  challenge 
by  tearing  down  the  document,  and  effectually 
silenced  his  opponent  by  disproving  every  article, 
and  then  exposing  the  errors  of  all  the  heresies.  At 
this  juncture  Raja  Sfl&ditya  had  been  offended  by 
some  Buddhist  monks  of  the  little  Vehicle ;  and  he 
requested  the  venerable  superior  of  the  Sangh&r&ma 
at  Ndlanda  to  send  four  of  his  best  masters  to  his 
capital  at  Kanouj,  to  confute  the  refractory  Srdmans. 
Hiouen-Thsang  and  three  others  were  chosen.  The 
disputation  was  heard  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
and  all  his  ministers  and  feudatories.  At  early 
dawn  a  golden  statue  of  Buddha  was  carried  in  a 
grand  procession  of  elephants  from  the  royal  pavilion 
to  a  great  tower;  and  all  present,  from  the  Raja  down- 
wards, paid  their  homage  to  the  statue.  After  this 
procession,  an  entertainment  was  served  up  in  an 
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chapter  v.  assembly  hall,  and  the  so-called  disputation  began. 
It  resolved  itself  however  into  an  eloquent  oration, 
which  was  delivered  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  and  lasted 
several  days.  Every  morning  the  statue  was  carried 
from  the  pavilion  to  the  tower,  and  every  evening  it 
was  carried  back  from  the  tower  to  the  pavilion. 
Meantime  Hiouen-Thsang  continued  his  discourse 
day  by  day.  No  report  has  been  preserved  of  this 
celebrated  harangue,  but  it  is  easy  to  infer  its  general 
character.  The  acute  exponent  of  the  great  Vehicle 
was  familiar  with  all  the  metaphysical  philosophy, 
which  occupied  the  intellects  of  the  learned,  in  an 
age  when  the  physical  sciences  were  scarcely  known. 
He  belonged  to  that  school  of  thought  which  sought 
by  study  and  contemplation  to  abstract  itself  from  all 
humanity ;  and  consequently  looked  down  with  dis- 
dain on  the  petty  rules  of  discipline,  by  which  the 
monks  of  the  little  Vehicle  guarded  against  the 
approaches  of  passion  or  desire.  Against  such  an 
intellectual  system  of  philosophy  the  morality  of  the 
little  Vehicle  was  powerless  to  contend.  It*  could 
only  appeal  to  humanity,  and  the  great  Vehicle 
ignored  humanity.  Hiouen-Thsang,  on  the  contrary, 
could  open  up  those  fields  of  abstract  thought  and 
speculation,  which  dazzled  and  bewildered  inferior 
minds,  and  against  which  it  would  have  been  useless 
for  the  men  of  the  little  Vehicle  to  appeal.  In  this 
wray  the  followers  of  the  little  Vehicle  may  have  been 
enforced  to  silence.  The  religion  of  the  heart  was 
overpowered  by  the  reasoning  of  the  religion  of  the 
intellect.  The  victory  of  Hiouen-Thsang  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Raja,  and  he  was  hailed  by  the 
multitude  as  the  deity  of  the  great  Vehicle.1 

88  Saint  Hilaire,  Bouddha,  part  ii.,  chap.  i. 
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But  there  was  one  important  event  that  occurred  chapter  v. 
during  the  residence  of  Hiouen-Thsang  at  N&landa,  j£iti|JJlaf"ex" 
which  illustrates  beyond  all  others  the  true  spirit  of 
ancient  Buddhism.  This  was  the  celebration  of 
the  great  quinquennial  expiation,  which  had  been 
ordained  by  Asoka,  and  which  Fah-Hian  had  wit- 
nessed on  a  small  scale  at  the  city  of  Kartchou 
before  entering  India. 

The  history  of  this  festival  is  extremely  signifi-  ium4^h£.ari 
cant.  It  was  associated  with  the  ancient  practice  of 
confession.  Originally  every  Buddhist  monk  had 
been  required  to  confess  twice  a  month,  namely,  at  the 
new  and  full  moon.89  This  rite  gradually  extended 
to  the  laity,  but  proved  inconvenient.  Accord- 
ingly the  great  festival  of  expiation  by  confession 
and  alms-giving  was  only  celebrated  every  five 
years;  and  after  Hiouen-Thsang' s  time,  confession 
amongst  the  laity  disappeared  altogether.  It  was  on 
these  occasions  that  the  kings  of  Magadha  engaged 
in  those  royal  liberalities,  which  were  symbolically 
described  as  the  cultivation  of  the  field  of  happiness. 

The  scene  was  a  large  plain,  five  or  six  miles  ™d  o"»«ppi- 

o       I  j  nebs  at  I'no&t; 

round,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
— the  holiest  spot  in  all  Hindustan.  From  time  im- 
memorial this  had  been  known  as  the  field  of  happi- 
ness. To  give  a  pice  in  that  field  was  as  meritorious 
as  to  give  a  lakh  elsewhere.*0  Raja  Sfladitya  had 
already  celebrated  five  of  these  festivals;  and  the 
one  witnessed  by  Hiouen-Thsang  was  the  sixth  of 
the  reign.  The  preparations  were  made  in  conform- 
ity with  ancient  custom.     A  large  area,  four  thou- 

M  Saint  Ililaire,  Bouddha,  part  ii.,  chap.  i. 

•°  The  pice  is  a  email  copper  coin.    The  lakh  is  a  hundred  thousand  rupees, 
equiralcnt  in  round  numbers  to  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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chapter?,  sand  feet  square,  was  hedged  round  with  roses. 
Within  this  enclosure  were  a  series  of  halls  filled 
with  gold  and  silver,  vestments  of  silk  and  cotton, 
and  valuables  of  every  kind.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  enclosure  were  a  hundred  dining  houses 
arranged  in  a  straight  line  like  the  shops  of  a  bazaar. 
In  each  house  a  thousand  persons  could  eat  at  once. 
For  many  days  before  the  festival,  proclamations  had 
been  made  inviting  all  Sr&mans  and  Br&hmans,  all 
the  destitute,  the  fatherless,  and  the  kinless,  to  come 
to  Pray&ga  and  share  in  the  liberality  of  the  pious 
Eaja.  Monks,  Br&hmans,  and  people,  to  the  number 
of  half  a  million,  flocked  to  the  field  of  alms.  Sfld- 
ditya  was  there  with  all  his  ministers  and  tributaries. 
Foremost  amongst  the  tributary  kings  was  his  son- 
in-law  Dhruvapatu,  Raja  of  Vallabhi ;  he  was  lord  of 
all  the  western  Dekhan.  Beside  him  was  Kumdra, 
Raja  of  Kdma-riipa,  the  modern  Assam;  he  was 
lord  of  all  eastern  India.  The  armies  of  the  three 
sovereigns  were  encamped  round  the  field.  The 
enormous  multitude  pitched  their  tents  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  army  of  Dhruvapatu.91 

Gnndnvd  The  festival  commenced  with  the  utmost  pomp, 

and  was  characterized  throughout  by  the  largest 
toleration.  It  was  consecrated  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Buddha ;  and  yet  due  regard  was  shown 
to  those  heretics  who  worshipped   the   gods.     On 


liberalities. 


91  Saint  Hilaire.  The  arrangements  here  described  are  somewhat  significant. 
The  vast  riches  stored  up  in  the  field  of  happiness  must  have  caused  some  anxiety 
before  and  during  the  distribution.  The  field  itself  was  immediately  to  the  west 
of  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers ;  and  was  guarded  by  an  army  on  every  side. 
Siladitya  was  posted  with  his  force  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges ;  his  son-in- 
law  Dhruvapatu  was  posted  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  field,  between  the 
multitude  and  the  field;  whilst  Kumara  was  posted  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Jumna. 
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the  first  day  a  statue  of  G6tan  a  Buddha  was  in-  chapter  v. 
stalled  in  a  pagoda.  The  same  'day  the  most 
precious  things  were  distributed,  the  choicest  food 
was  served  up  in  the  dining  houses,  and  flowers 
were  scattered  to  the  sound  of  harmonious  music. 
On  the  second  day  a  statue  of  the  Sun  god  (Vishnu) 
was  enthroned,  and  on  the  third  day  a  statue  of 
Iswara  (Siva)  was  set  up.  On  each  of  these  two 
days  the  distribution  was  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
distribution  which  was  made  on  the  day  that 
Buddha  was  installed.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
offerings  began.  Twenty  days  were  occupied  in 
distributing  gifts  to  the  Sr&mans  and  Brdhmans, 
ten  days  in  gifts  to  heretics,  ten  days  in  gifts  to 
naked  mendicants,  and  thirty  days  in  gifts  to  the 
destitute,  the  fatherless,  and  the  kinless.  Altogether 
the  festival  lasted  seventy-five  days.92 

Such  was  the  scene  that  was  witnessed  by  the  *$$%*  Jj* 
famous  Chinese  Sr&man  ;  such  was  the  extraordinary  JJ^JhJJ8 
almsgiving  by  which  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  India 
cultivated  the  field  of  happiness  and  sought  to 
obtain  heaven.  Instead  of  hecatombs  of  victims 
being  sacrificed  to  bthe  gods,  vast  largesses  were 
given  to  the  pious  and  the  poor;  yet  the  men- 
dicancy fostered  by  the  alms  was  perhaps  scarcely 
less   to  be  deprecated  than  the   animal   sacrifices. 

n  The  remarks  of  M.  Saint  Hilaire  upon  the  religious  toleration  of  the  old 
Hindu  Rajas  will  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  philanthropists.  But 
the  religions  of  ancient  India  were  not  so  free  from  the  persecuting  spirit  as  he 
appears  to  imagine.  The  Buddhist  chronicle  of  the  Mahawanso  exhibits  an 
animus  against  the  Br  ah  mans,  which  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  religion  of 
rrijadarsi ;  and  it  is  erident  from  the  Puranus,  which  have  been  preserved  in 
Peninsular  India,  that  there  was  a  cruel  and  deadly  persecution  of  the  Buddhists 
and  Jains  in  ancient  times.  See  especially  the  Madura  Stalla  Purana,  chups.  62, 
63,  of  which  an  abstract  translation  is  published  in  Taylor's  Oriental  Historical 
Manuscripts.     Madras,  1835. 
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chapter  v.  The   whole  festival,    however,  is   invested   with   a 
political  as  well   as  a  religious  significance.     The 
sovereign  was  evidently  under  the  domination  of 
monks   and    priests.      He   may   have   occasionally 
weakened  their  power  by  engaging  them  in  reli- 
gious controversies;  but  he  deemed  it  politic  to  toler- 
ate all  and  conciliate  all.    On  these  occasions  he  was 
supposed  to  distribute  all  the  surplus  accumulations 
of  the  imperial  treasury.     By  so  doing  he  recom- 
mended  his  rule   to   all   the   religious   bodies,   he 
silenced  a  clamorous  democracy,  and  he  removed 
all   temptation   to  rebellion  on   the   part   of  those 
robber  adventurers,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Sandro- 
kottos,   sometimes   overturned    a   dynasty  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  an  empire.     At  the  same  time 
a    strong    religious   feeling    undoubtedly   operated 
upon  the  mind  of  the  sovereign.     He  gave  away 
the  whole  of  his  riches.     Nothing  remained  to  him 
but   his   horses,   elephants,  and  munitions  of  war, 
which  were  indispensable  for  the  protection  of  his 
empire,  and  for  the  suppression  of  disaffection.     He 
then  divested  himself  of  his  robes,  collar,  earrings, 
bracelets,  the  garland  of  jewels  in  his  diadem,  the 
pearls  which  ornamented  his   neck,   and   the    car- 
buncle which  glittered  upon  his  breast.    He  arrayed 
himself  in  old  and  tattered  garments,  and  putting  his 
hands  together  in  a  religious  ecstasy,  he  cried  out: 
— "  All  my  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  my  riches  has 
now  passed  away :  I  have  expended  them  in  the  field 
of  happiness,  and  have  thus  preserved  them  for  ever: 
I  trust  that  in  all  future  existences  I  may  continue  to 
amass  riches,  and  bestow  them  in  alms,  until  I  have 
acquired  every  divine  faculty  that  a  creature  can 
desire." 
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When  Hiouen-Thsang  left  N&landa  he  prepared  chapter 
to  explore  eastern  Hindustan,  and  then  to  embark  SESlSnSrhM 
for  the  island  of  Ceylon,  as  Fah-Hian  had  done  SuL^i^r 
more  than  two  centuries  before.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, he  proceeded  through  forests  and  mountains 
to  the  kingdom  of  Hiranya-parvata,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Monghfr.  Next  he  passed 
through  Champd,  the  modern  Bhagulpore,  where 
Buddhism  was  declining  and  Brahmanism  flourish- 
ing; and  Pundra-vardhana,  probably  Burdwan, 
where  there  were  twenty  Buddhist  monasteries  and 
a  hundred  Brahmanical  temples.  Next  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Kdma-rtipa,  the  modern  Assam.  Here 
Brahmanism  alone  flourished.  The  temples  were 
numbered  by  hundreds  and  the  worshippers  by 
thousands.  The  king  was  a  Brahman,  who  bore 
the  title  of  Kum&ra.  He  was  not  a  Buddhist,  but 
he  was  a  feudatory  of  SMditya,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  attended  his  suzerain  at  the  disputa- 
tion at  Kanouj,  and  the  festival  of  alms-giving  at 
Praydga.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  and  received  him  with  every  mark  of 
respect.  From  Assam  the  Chinese  pilgrim  proceeded 
apparently  to  the  Sunderbunds,  and  thence  to 
Tdniralipti,  or  Tamluk,  where  Fah-llian  had  em- 
barked for  Ceylon.  At  Tamluk  he  found  ten 
monasteries  and  fifty  temples,  and  was  astonished 
at  the  vast  trade  carried  on  at  this  place  by  land 
and  sea. 

At    Tamluk    Hiouen-Thsang    was    induced    to  5?uff  ft1™*' 

O  the  Dt'knnn  a: 

avoid  the  dangers  of  a  voyage  to  Ceylon,  and  to  5!j|iv2Jli? 
proceed    through   the   Dekhan    and   the    Peninsula 
towards  the  southern  coast,  where  he  could  easily 
reach  the  island  by  crossing  the  narrow  strait  of 
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chapter  v.  Manaar.     From  this  stage  his  description  becomes 
more  and  more  meagre,  and  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
the  kingdoms  which  are  best  known  to  modern  geo- 
graphy.    Orissa  contained  a  hundred  monasteries 
and  fifty  temples ;  the  inhabitants  were  tall,  dark, 
and  rude.     Kalinga  on   the   coast  had   ten   mon- 
asteries and   two   hundred  temples.     Andhra  had 
twenty  monasteries  and  thirty  temples ;  its  capital 
was  at  Warangol.     Chola,  a  name  which  still  lives 
in  the  term  Coromandel,  was  a  desert  of  marsh  and 
jungle ;  the  monasteries  were  nearly  all  in  ruins, 
but  there  were  many  temples,  and  numerous  here- 
tics, who  went   naked.     Further  south  he  passed 
through  forests  and  desert  plains,  until  he  reached 
Dravida,  and  its  capital  of  K&nchipura,  the  modern 
Conjeveram,    not    far    from    the    modern    city   of 
Madras.     This  kingdom  contained  a  hundred  mon- 
asteries   with    ten    thousand    monks,    and    eighty 
temples  with  numerous   naked  heretics.     At   Con- 
jeveram  he   heard  that   Ceylon  was  disturbed  by 
internal  wars.     Accordingly  he  abandoned  his  idea 
of  visiting  the  island. 
Boot*  along  Hiouen-Thsang  had  proceeded    to  Conjeveram 

j«wriotbe.  along  the  eastern  or  Coromandel  coast.  In  his  return 
route  he  crossed  the  Peninsula  to  the  western  coast, 
known  as  the  Malabar  side ;  and  then  turned  towards 
the  north  through  Travancore  and  Malabar.  Here 
he  found  the  people  illiterate,  and  devoted  to  nothing 
but  gain.  Most  of  the  monasteries  were  in  ruins ; 
but  there  were  hundreds  of  flourishing  temples,  and 
the  usual  swarms  of  naked  heretics.  He  proceeded 
northward  through  a  thick  jungle  into  the  kingdom 
of  Konkana,  where  he  found  a  hundred  monasteries, 
and  hundreds  of  temples.     He  then  passed  through 
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another  belt  of  desert  and  jungle,  which  was  infested  chapter  v. 
with  robbers  and  wild  beasts,  and  entered  Maharash- 
tra, which  has  already  been  described  as  occupied  by 
a  Rajpoot  population.  Here  the  heretical  sects  were 
very  numerous.  He  crossed  the  Nerbudda  river  into 
BanSche,  and  found  the  people  engaged  in  a  large 
maritime  trade,  but  illiterate  and  deceitful.  Entering 
Mdlwa,  he  found  the  country  as  wealthy  as  Magadha; 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  were  both  flourishing. 
Next  he  visited  the  great  kingdom  of  Vallabhi,  which 
was  seated  in  Guzerat,  but  prevailed  over  a  great 
part  of  the  western  Dekhan.  It  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Dhruva-patu,  the  son-in-law  of  Sfladitya. 
This  king  was  a  zealous  Buddhist,  and  celebrated 
the  festival  of  expiation  and  alms-giving  every  year. 
Hiouen-Thsang  entered  Guzerat.  He  visited  Ujain 
and  Chittore,  and  found  that  Buddhism  in  both  places 
was  being  superseded  by  Brahmanism.  He  then 
turned  away  westward,  and  passed  through  the 
gloomy  desert  of  Marwar  towards  Scinde,  where  the 
king  was  a  Sudra.  Here  Buddhism  was  in  the 
ascendant.  Proceeding,  however,  to  Multan,  he 
found  that  Buddhism  had  been  superseded  by  the 
worship  of  the  sun.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  pursue 
his  route  further.  He  passed  through  unknown 
kingdoms,  where  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  seem 
to  have  been  nearly  balanced,  and  at  last  made  his 
way  over  the  Hindu  Kiish  into  his  own  country.93 

n  For  pious  legends  of  Siladitya,  and  public  disputations  between  Buddhists 
and  Jains,  see  the  Mahatma,  or  chronicle  of  the  Satnmiya  mountain.  Vallabhi 
wu  orerthrown,  apparently  by  Scythians,  a.  d.  770. — Forbes' s  Has  Malu,  vol. 
i.  chap.  i.    Tod's  Rajasthan,  toI.  i.  page  218. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   HINDU    DRAMA. 


chapter  vi.  The  theatre  of  the  Hindiis  opens  up  a  new  in- 
SS^fwiemSdi  sight  into  the  civilization  of  ancient  India.  It  forma 
Theatre.  a  vaiuakie  supplement  to  the  information  furnished 
by  Greek  writers  and  Chinese  pilgrims.  Moreover 
the  dramas  are  more  reliable  than  the  sacred  boob 
of  either  Buddhists  or  Br&hmans.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  compiled  by  pious  sages, 
or  to  have  been  interpolated  and  garbled  to  any 
appreciable  extent  by  an  interested  priesthood.  In- 
deed they  were  composed  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Kshatriyas ;  and  consequently  although  they  origin- 
ated in  a  Brahmanical  age,  they  are  generally  free 
from  the  Brahmanical  exaggerations  which  mar  the 
Mahd  Bhdrata  and  R&m&yana.  The  most  valuable 
of  them  all  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  is  said  to 
have  boon  written  by  a  Raja  ;  and  although  the 
authorship  may  be  doubted,  yet  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  secular  character  of  the  play. 
But  whether  the  dramatists  were  Br&hmans  or  Ksha- 
triyas, they  appear  to  have  generally  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  powerful  Rajas  of  the  dominant  race; 
and  their  productions  are  thus  generally  devoid  of 


1  The  drama  is  known  as  the  "  Toy-cart,"  and  is  said  to  have  been  compos 
by  Eaja  Sudraka.  It  will  be  brought  fully  under  reyiew  hereafter.  Another 
secular  play,  known  as  the  "  Necklace/'  is  ascribed  to  a  Raja  of  Cashmere. 
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religious   or  political    significance.       Occasionally  chapter  vl 
personages  and  plots  are  taken  from  Hindu  mytho- 
logy and  legend ;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  all  in- 
tention to  enforce  any  particular  belief,  worship,  or 
religious  rule ;  or  to  promulgate  any  political  views 
beyond  the  ordinary  maxims  of  Asiatic  despotism. 
The  dramatists  were  tolerably  familiar  with  city 
life,  but  restrained  in  their  representations  of  court 
scenes  and  characters.     The  sovereign  is  the  centre 
of  authority,  and  is  hedged  around  with  that  respect 
and  deference  which  is  in  accordance  with  Asiatic 
ideas  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.     The  Raja  has 
generally  two  or  more  queens  who  are  supposed  to 
be  strictly  submissive  to  his  will ;  and  he  is  aided  in 
the  general  administration  by  active  and  zealous 
ministers,  whose  so-called  statesmanship  appears  to 
consist  in  artifice  and  intrigue.     Strangely  enough, 
the  only  representations  of  successful  rebellion  which 
ore  brought  upon  the  stage  in  the  dramas  known 
to  European  readers,  seem  to  refer  more  or  less 
directly  to   that    revolution,   already   noticed    by 
Greek  and  Hindu  writers,  which  placed  Sandrokot- 
tos  or   Chandragupta   on  the   throne.      Religious 
teaching,  as  far  as  asceticism  or  monasticism  are 
concerned,   is  recognized,  but   otherwise    ignored. 
Brdhman  priests  and  Buddhist  mendicants  appear  as 
ordinary   mortals;    excepting   that   Brahmans   are 
invested  with  certain  hereditary^claims  to  respect, 
whilst  the  Buddhist  mendicant  is  simply  regarded 
as  a  religious  beggar. 

The  Hindu  dramas,  however,  present  something  social  life  of  the 

'  '    l  °  Hindus  revealed 

more  than   mere   pictures   of  the   external   World. inthodramas- 
They  open  up  a  little  of  the   inner  life  of  ancient 
times.     The  Greeks  only  gazed  upon  the  surface  ; — 
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chapter  vi.  the  streets,  the  bazaars,  the  processions,  the  Br&h- 
mans  and  Sr&mans,  and  the  administration  of  the 
city  and  camp.  The  inner  life  of  the  people  was  a 
dim  unknown,  even  to  the  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Sandrokottos.  The  masses  moved  to  and  fro 
before  the  curious  foreigner  like  the  waves  of  a  sea, 
whose  depths  he  could  not  explore,  and  whose  storms 
and  calms  were  alike  a  mystery.  Again,  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Hindus,  and  indeed  of  the  world  at  large, 
was  a  sealed  book  to  the  Chinese  Sramans,  who  were 
sworn  to  celibacy,  and  sought  only  to  abstract 
themselves  from  all  humanity.  But  there  is  at 
least  one  Hindu  drama  which  discloses  the  interior 
of  the  dwelling-house  and  family,  and  brings  forward 
individual  men  and  women  as  types  of  different 
grades  of  society  and  phases  of  character.  This 
drama  is  known  as  the  "  Toy-cart."  It  reveals 
much  of  the  social  life  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes,  whilst  it  expresses  the  conventional  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and  vice.  It  also  furn- 
ishes occasional  glimpses  of  that  domestic  life 
which  Asiatics  in  general  are  so  unwilling  to  unveil, 
and  which  the  Greeks  had  been  accustomed  to 
respect  as  the  inner  sanctuary  which  no  stranger 
should  seek  to  enter. 
vorMorti*  The  curtain  of  the  Hindu  drama  thus  rises  upon 

a  world  which  is  unfamiliar  to  the  European.  The 
scenes  are  oriental,  but  they  are  neither  Jewish 
nor  Arab;  they  are  emphatically  and  essentially 
Hindu.  There  is  nothing  of  the  freedom  of  inter- 
course which  exists  in  Europe.  There  are  occasion- 
al glimpses  of  polygamous  institutions  which  are 
foreign  to  European  tastes;  but  scenes  of  impro- 
priety or  violence  are    never   brought   upon    the 
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stage ;  and  consequently,  whilst  the  auditor  is  free  chapter  vi. 
to  draw  his  own  inference,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen   that  could  offend   modesty,  or  excite  undue 
horror  or  alarm. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  dramas,  which1,118  "Toy-can." 
have  hitherto  been  rendered  available  to  European 
readers,  is  the  "  Toy-cart,"  already  mentioned.2 
This  interesting  play  exhibits  the  greatest  variety  of 
scenes  and  characters,  and  moreover  illustrates 
points  of  considerable  historical  interest.  It  con- 
tains the  political  element  already  alluded  to  in  the 
shape  of  a  successful  rebellion.  A  Raja  who  does 
not  appear  upon  the  stage,  but  who  is  apparently 
obnoxious  to  the  Brdhmans,  is  subverted  by  a  cow- 
herd, who  obtains  the  throne  by  a  popular  revolu- 
tion, which  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  single  day.3 
This  incident  is  also  valuable  as  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  national  character.  To  this  day 
the  political  energy  of  the  Hindtis  is  occasionally 
expended  in  the  passing  passion  of  an  hour,  and 
then  subsides  into  a  cold  contentment  which  may 
last  for  generations.  The  "  Toy-cart "  also  con- 
tains a  strange  social  element.  The  chief  courtesan 
of  the  city  falls  in  love  with  a  virtuous  Brahman, 
named  Chdrudatta,  who  is  already  married  to  a 
virtuous  wife,  by  whom  ho  is  the  father  of  a 
beloved   son.     The  wife   observes   this  attachment 


*  The  principal  Sanskrit  dramas  have  hcon  translated  by  the  late  Frofcssor 
W.  H.  Wilson  in  his  "Theatre  of  the  Ilindas,"  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  183o. 
Tbe  celebrated  drama  of  Sakuntala  has  been  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones  and 
Professor  Monier  Williams. 

*  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  city  of  Ujain  in  Malwa,  and  not  in  Patali-putra, 
which  was  the  capital  of  Sandrokottos  or  Chandra-gnpta.  The  point,  however, 
is  of  small  importance,  excepting  that  it  seems  to  associate  the  rebellion  with 
Atoka,  who,  according  to  Buddhist  tradition,  was  appointed  governor  of  Ujain* 
See  ante,  page  231. 
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chapter  vi.  between  her  husband  and  the  courtesan  without 
murmur  or  remonstrance,  and,  according  to  the 
drama,  is  ultimately  reconciled  to  their  union.  This 
incident  furnishes  a  curious  illustration  of  that 
Hindu  system  of  domestic  repression,  which  causes 
much  secret  pain  in  many  families.  Caste  rules 
have  long  since  prevented  the  possibility  of  such  a 
marriage  between  a  Br&hman  and  a  Sudrd,  but 
otherwise  the  repression  remains  much  the  same. 
Sons  bow  to  the  will  of  fathers,  and  wives  bow  to 
the  will  of  husbands,  but  they  are  like  helpless 
worshippers,  who  carry  resignation  on  their  lips 
whilst  a  deep  resentment  is  burning  within. 

2iK££!*tbe  Ch&rudatta  the  Br&hman  may  be  accepted  as  a 
type  of  a  large  class  of  Hindus.  He  was  born  to 
great  wealth  and  respectability  in  the  city  of  Ujain, 
and  was  happily  married  to  a  loving  wife ;  but  he 
reduced  himself  to  poverty  by  a  reckless  prodigality, 
lie  was  not  a  dissipated  spendthrift,  after  the  Euro- 
pean fashion.  He  was  not  a  gambler,  a  wine-bibber, 
or  a  libertine.  On  the  contrar)7',  he  was  virtuous 
and  noble.  He  had  squandered  his  riches  with  a 
profuse  liberality,  but  he  had  spent  the  money  more 
for  the  good  of  others  than  for  his  own  benefit.  He 
had  given  grand  entertainments  to  friends,  acquaint* 
ances,  and  dependents.  He  had  beautified  the  city 
of  Ujain  with  gardens,  gates,  vih&ras,  temples, 
wells,  and  fountains.  In  a  word,  lie  had  carried  the 
virtue  of  benevolence,  the  religion  of  Dharma,  to  a 
vicious  excess,  and  thus  expended  the  whole  of  his 
hereditary  riches.  Henceforth  he  could  only  sub- 
sist on  his  wife's  jewels,  and  on  such  alms  and  gifts 
as  the  people  are  accustomed  to  present  to  Br&h- 
mans  on  particular  occasions  as  an  acknowledgment 
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of  their  sacred  character.  He  still  lived  in  the  ciiapter  vi. 
family  mansion,  but  it  was  stripped  of  all  its  orna- 
ments,  and  the  sounds  of  music  and  feasting  were 
no  longer  to  be  heard  within  the  walls.  He  himself 
had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  universal  praise  and 
adulation  for  his  munificent  generosity,  and  was 
utterly  neglected  by  nearly  all  who  had  been 
formerly  maintained  by  his  bounty.  This  is  the 
climax  to  the  misery  of  a  respectable  Hindti.  He 
is  not  disgraced  by  being  poor,  but  by  the  loss  of 
that  consideration  and  respect  which  are  so  dear  to 
orientals.  Under  such  circumstances  Ch&rudatta 
would  have  retired  to  a  hermitage  after  the  old 
Brahmanical  fashion,  but  he  could  not  abandon  his 
wife  and  son,  and  consequently  he  was  compelled  to 
live  on  under  daily  mortifications,  which  seemed  too 
heavy  for  him  to  bear. 

Ch&rudatta  was  simply  a  Br&hman  householder,  gJJSS^ 
without  any  claim  to  sanctity  beyond  that  of  caste. 
He  was  neither  a  preceptor,  nor  a  sacrificer,  nor  an 
ascetic.  He  told  his  beads,  and  made  occasional 
offerings  to  the  gods,  but  this  was  nothing  more  than 
the  daily  usage  of  every  Brdhman.  He  had  one 
faithful  friend  named  Maitreya,  who  alone  remained 
to  him  of  all  his  former  dependents.  Maitreya  was 
a  Brahman,  but  was  even  less  Brahmanical  than 
Ch&rudatta.  He  was  the  trustworthy  confidential 
adviser  of  the  family ;  for  being  a  Bnihman  he  is 
admitted  to  the  society  of  the  wife  in  the  inner 
apartments,  and  is  consulted  by  her  as  well  as  by 
her  husband.  Moreover,  ho  acts  the  part  of  the 
wit  or  jester  of  the  play.  "  In  former  days,"  he 
says,  "  I  was  accustomed  to  feast  at  pleasure  in 
Ch&rudatta' s  dwelling,  and  then  take  my  repose  in 
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CHirm  tl  the  *rate-wav ;  but  now  I  wander  about  from  house 

— ^— — ^—         «_  *  • 

JJ^™*"*      to  house  like  a  tame  pigeon  picking  up  the  crumbs." 

The  wicked  character  of  the  play  is  a  dissi- 
pated prince  named  Samasthanaka.  He  was  a 
man  of  low  and  vicious  propensities,  without  a 
single  redeeming  quality.  He  was  selfish,  coward- 
ly, conceited,  mean,  unscrupulous,  and  offensively 
abusive.  He  affected  some  acquaintance  with  lit- 
erature, but  invariably  provoked  the  laughter  of 
the  audience  bv  his  absurd  mistakes  and  mis- 
quotations.  This  prince  was  not  the  son  of  the 
Raja  of  Ujain,  but  the  brother  of  the  queen. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  this  relationship  in  old 
Hindu  traditions.4  The  prince  is  supposed  to 
exercise  a  paramount  influence  over  his  sister  the 
queen,  who  in  her  turn  domineers  over  her  husband 
the  Raja.  The  prince  is  generally  accompanied  by 
a  personage  known  as  the  Vita,  who  seems  to  have 
united  the  characters  of  preceptor  and  parasite. 
The  Vita  is  an  obsequious  companion,  ever  ready 
to  pander  to  the  pleasures  of  the  prince,  but  refus- 
ing to  become  an  accessary  in  any  serious  crime. 

RrtiwneeMi*.        The  Raia  of  Uiain  is  named  Pdlaka,  but  he  is 

gards  the  Jfatya.  J  J  7 

kept  entirely  in  the  back-ground.  Such  silence  on 
the  part  of  a  courtly  dramatist  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  particular  sovereign  was  regarded  as  a  tyrant. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  monarch  would  have 
been  ushered  upon  the  stage  in  all  the  pomp  of 
royalty,  as  the  bravest,  wisest,  and  most  majestic  of 
Rajas.  The  rebellion  was  headed  by  a  cowherd, 
who  bears  the  name  of  Aryaka.  His  cause  seems  to 
be  favoured  by  the  dramatist,  but  his  history  will  be 
brought  under  review  hereafter. 

4  Sec  story  of  KicMka,  History,  rol.  i.,  MaM  Bh  irate,  cbap.  ix. 
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The  heroine  in  the  "  Toy-cart"  is  Vasanta-sdnd,  chapter  vl 
the  chief  courtesan  of  the  city  of  Ujain.  This  JEEjJJj"18" 
anomalous  position  cannot  be  explained  by  reference 
to  Greek  usages  or  European  ideas.  In  India  almost 
every  class  of  the  community  has  its  acknowledged 
head ;  and  consequently  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
literal  fact  that  Vasanta-send  was  nominally  the 
head  of  the  courtesans  of  Ujain.  At  the  same  time 
it  appears  from  Hindii  traditions  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  luxurious  cities  of  India  often  depended  upon 
the  attractions  of  the  chief  courtesan,  who  allured 
all  the  rich  nobles  and  merchants  from  the  surround- 
ing countries.  Thus  a  princess  of  rare  beauty  and 
accomplishments  was  sometimes  appointed  to  fill  such 
an  equivocal  position.5  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  young 
and  attractive  female  could  scarcely  possess  the  years 
and  experience  which  would  be  necessary  to  exercise 
a  controlling  power  over  so  difficult  a  class  of  the 
community.  Accordingly  in  the  Hindu  drama  the 
ideas  of  beauty  and  command  are  allotted  to  differ- 
ent individuals.  Vasanta-sena  was  selected  on  ac- 
count of  her  personal  attractions,  whilst  the  practical 
duties  of  the  post  were  performed  by  her  portly 
mother.  Vasantasend  thus  appears  in  the  seclusion 
of  her  own  apartments,  in  the  company  of  her  female 
attendants,  or  slave-girls ;  whilst  the  drama  furnishes 
a  glimpse  of  a  palatial  mansion  with  numerous  apart- 
ments and  extensive  gardens,  where  youth  might 
take  pleasure  in  music,  singing,  or  dancing,  or  lounge 
away  the  hours  in  the  silken  swings  which  wrero 
hanging  from  the  trees. 

5  norodotai  has  preserved  the  tradition  of  a  case  of  this  character  ill  ancient 

Ejrypt. — Herod,  II.,  121.     See  also  description  of  the  courtesans  of  Narsiuya, 

m/raf  chap.  ix. ;  and  Appendix  II.,  Buddhist  Chronicles. 

19 
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chaptbbvl  The  character  of  Vasanta-s£n&  is  perhaps  not 
hSSSerofthe  sufficiently  obvious.  According  to  the  existing 
version  of  the  drama,  the  plot  simply  involves  the 
idea  that  the  dissipated  and  despicable  prince  was 
in  love  with  the  chief  courtesan;  whilst  the  chief 
courtesan  rejected  all  his  advances,  and  was  in  love 
with  the  poor  but  virtuous  Br&hman.  But  this 
incident  is  simple  to  childishness,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  moral  meaning.  It  is  impossible  to 
presume  that  such  was  the  conception  of  Vasanta- 
sdnd,  in  an  age  when  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  the  re- 
ligion of  Dharma,  still  prevailed  amongst  the  masses. 
Possibly  in  an  earlier  form  of  the  story  a  deeper 
meaning  was  involved.  The  persecution  which 
Vasanta-s&iA  suffered  from  the  prince  may  have 
been  an  allegorical  description  of  the  miseries  of  her 
position ;  and  her  love  for  the  Br&hman  may  have 
been  in  like  manner  symbolical  of  her  desire  to 
escape  from  the  life  of  luxury,  and  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  a  pure  but  virtuous  husband  on  whom 
she  might  bestow  her  superabundant  wealth.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  conjecture  is 
scarcely  supported  by  the  action  of  the  play  in  its 
present  form.  Strangely  enough  Vasanta-send  is 
represented  as  a  faithful  worshipper  of  Buddha ;  and 
it  has  already  been  seen  that  the  teachings  of  G6- 
tama  Buddha  seem  to  have  been  generally  accept- 
able to  ladies  of  her  character  and  profession, 
incident^ of  the        The  incidents  of  the  drama  of  the  "  Toy-cart"  can 

"Toy-cart."  ... 

now  be  indicated  with  tolerable  clearness.  The  first 
act  opens  with  a  scene  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  residence  of  Ch&rudatta.  Vasanta-s&i4 
is  being  pursued  by  the  prince  and  his  parasitical 
tutor,  the  Vita.     She  is  running  away  like  a  timid 
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deer.  Her  ear-rings,  anklets,  and  bangles  are  chapter  vl 
jingling  as  she  goes ;  whilst  the  tinkling  zone  round  JJj  fl^fcero- 
her  slender  waist  is  sparkling  with  starlike  gems. 
She  is  as  bright  as  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  city, 
but  her  countenance  is  pale  with  terror.  Her 
pursuers  shout  to  her  in  vain.  She  disappears  in  the 
darkness  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  refuge  in  the  house 
of  ChArudatta.  She  finds  the  private  entrance, 
but  the  door  is  shut.  At  this  moment  out  comes 
Maitreya  with  a  servant-girl,  and  in  runs  Vasanta- 
8&n£  without  being  seen  by  any  one. 

Meantime  the  stupid  brutal  prince  is  seeking  for  Tj5®^upid 
the  damsel  in  the  dark,  and  making  the  most  ab- 
surd mistakes.  First  he  seizes  the  Vita.  Next  he 
falls  foul  of  his  own  servant.  Then  he  lays  hold  of 
the  servant-girl  who  has  come  out  with  Maitreya. 
Finally  he  abuses  Maitreya  and  Charudatta  in  the 
most  insulting  language,  and  then  retires. 

Vasanta-s£nd  now  makes  her  appearance  inside  The  casket. 
the  house.  She  declares  that  her  pursuers  only 
wanted  her  jewels,  and  she  requests  permission  to  leave 
the  casket  there  for  safety.  Accordingly  Maitreya 
takes  charge  of  the  casket,  whilst  Ch&rudatta  escorts 
her  to  her  own  house. 

The  second  act  takes  places  in  Vasanta-sdn d's  own  The  hcroiue  at 

.  •  .  homo, 

apartments.  She  is  talking  to  her  maid  Madanikd, 
who  appears  to  be  her  confident.  Madanikd  had 
accompanied  her  mistress  to  the  gardens  of  Kdma- 
deva's  temple,  where  Vasanta-seni  had  first  seen 
Ghdrudatta.  Consequently  the  mistress  talks  to  the 
maid  about  her  love  for  the  poor  but  virtuous  Br&h- 
man.  Little  incidents  are  here  introduced  to  indi- 
cate her  affection  for  Ch&rudatta.  A  gambler,  who 
has  lost  more  than  he  can  pay,  takes  refuge  in  her 
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chapter  vi.  house ;  and  when  she  hears  that  he  was  formerly  in 
the  service  of  Charudatta,  she  herself  pays  his  debt. 
Strangely  enough  this  ruined  gambler  takes  the 
vows  of  a  Buddhist  mendicant,  and  enters  the  order 
of  Sdkya  Muni.  Next  the  keeper  of  Vasanta- 
sdnd's  elephant  runs  in,  and  relates  how  the  animal 
had  broken  his  chain,  and  rushed  through  the  streets 
of  Ujain ;  but  how  he,  the  keeper,  knocked  down 
the  unwieldy  beast  with  an  iron  bar,  and  was 
rewarded  by  Chdrudatta  with  the  gift  of  a  scented 
garment.  Vasanta-s£nd  accordingly  takes  the  gar- 
ment as  a  memento  of  the  man  she  loves,  and  gives 
the  keeper  a  rich  jewel  in  return.6 

Robberjoftha         The  third  act  reverts  to  the  house  of  Chdrudatta. 

casket. 

It  is  night,  and  Charudatta  and  Maitreya  are  return- 
ing from  a  concert.  Charudatta  is  praising  the 
beauty  of  the  singing  they  have  heard,  whilst  Mai- 
treya is  yawning  from  weariness.  They  retire  to  rest 
on  couches  which  have  been  prepared  for  them  in  the 
outer  apartment;  and  Maitreya  as  usual  retains  charge 
of  the  casket  of  Vasanta-send.  A  burglar  makes 
his  appearance  over  the  garden  wall,  and  approaches 
the  house.  He  is  a  dissipated  Brdhman,  named 
Servillaka,  and  is  in  love  with  Madanikd,  the  maid 
of  Vasanta-s&id.  He  is  anxious  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  by  robbery  to  purchase  Madanikd  from  her 
mistress,  in  order  to  make  her  his  wife.  He  tries  to 
cut  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  house,  where  the 
brick- work  is  softened  by  recent  damp,  and  the  fall- 


6  This  reference  to  the  elephant  of  Vasanta-sciifi  is  somewhat  curious.  ArriiB 
asserts  that  any  woman  in  India  would  sacrifice  her  modesty  if  presented  with  an 
elephant  (India,  c.  xvii.).  This  statement  seems  in  itself  to  be  unintelligible. 
Possibly  the  nomination  to  the  post  of  chief  courtesan  was  accompanied  by  ths 
state  present  of  an  elephant,  which  no  maiden  could  refuse. 
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ing  fragments  would  make  no  noise.  He  is  also  chapter  vl 
anxious  to  keep  clear  of  any  women.  He  finds  a 
rat-hole,  and  widens  it  by  extracting  the  bricks 
around  it ;  and  at  last  works  his  way  into  the  house. 
He  first  opens  the  outer  door  from  the  inside,  in  order 
to  provide  a  way  of  escape.  He  then  enters  the  room 
where  the  two  Brdhmans  are  lying,  and  turns  his 
lamp  upon  their  faces  to  ascertain  if  they  are  really 
asleep.  He  then  looks  around,  and  sees  nothing 
but  a  drum,  a  tabor,  a  lute,  pipes,  and  a  few  books. 
He  had  supposed  the  householder  to  be  a  rich  man, 
but  finds  that  he  is  only  a  poet  or  dancer.  At  this 
moment  Maitreya  is  dreaming,  and  cries  out  in  a 
half-conscious  state: — "Master,  they  are  breaking 
into  the  house:  I  can  see  the  thief:  Take  charge  of 
the  casket !  "  The  burglar  hears  the  words,  takes 
the  casket  from  the  unconscious  hand  of  the 
Brahman,  and  at  once  makes  off  with  his  prize. 

Next  morning  the  two  Brahmans  discover  the  Alarm  or  the 

°      m      m  wife. 

theft.  Charudatta  is  in  agony  at  the  loss,  for  he 
fears  no  one  will  believe  that  the  casket  has 
been  really  stolen.  The  maid-servant  carries  the 
news  to  the  wife  of  Charudatta,  who  is  in  the  inner 
apartments.  The  poor  lady  is  greatly  alarmed  lest 
her  husband  should  lose  his  reputation.  Her  jewels 
are  now  nearly  all  exhausted.  She  has  only  one 
string  of  diamonds  left,  and  she  fears  that  Charu- 
datta will  not  accept  it,  as  it  was  given  to  her  before 
she  left  her  mother's  home.  She  sends  for  Mai- 
treya, and  induces  him  to  palm  it  off  on  Charudatta, 
as  a  gift  which  he  had  himself  received  in  alms. 
The  ruse  is  successful.  Charudatta  accepts  the  dia- 
monds, though  with  great  reluctance ;  and  he  directs 
Maitreya  to  carry  them  to  Yasanta-sena,  with  the 
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chaptbrvl  strange  apology  that  he  had  heedlessly  lost  the  cas- 
ket at  play,  and  requested  her  to  accept  the  diamonds 
in  its  stead. 

indtetototiM       The  fourth  act  takes  place  in  the  house  of  Va- 

******  santa-s&nd.  This  lady  is  now  talking  with  her  maid 
Madanikd,  respecting  a  portrait  which  she  has  pro- 
cured of  Chdrudatta.  At  this  juncture  she  receives 
a  message  from  her  mother,  that  the  prince  has  sent 
a  chariot  for  her  with  a  number  of  costly  presents; 
but  she  declines  liis  offers  with  every  expression  of 
disgust. 

2^*3*52°  *  The  next  visitor  is  Servillaka,  the  dissipated 
Brdhman  and  burglar.  His  first  object  is  to  see 
Madanikd  alone ;  and  this  he  accordingly  accom- 
plishes, although  Vasanta-s£nd  overhears  the  whole 
of  the  conversation.  He  inquires  about  the  cost  of 
her  manumission,  confesses  that  he  has  stolen  the 
jewels,  and  requests  her  to  take  the  casket  to  her 
mistress,  and  ascertain  if  it  will  suffice  to  purchase 
her  freedom.  Madanikd  now  discovers  that  he  has 
stolen  the  very  casket  that  Vasanta-send  had  left 
with  Chdrudatta.  She  is  horrified  at  the  idea  of 
her  lover  having  committed  robbery,  but  becomes 
half  reconciled  at  knowing  it  was  undertaken  for 
her  sake.  At  last  she  persuades  Servillaka  to  appear 
before  her  mistress  in  the  character  of  a  messenger 
from  Chdrudatta,  and  to  return  the  jewels  in  his 
name  on  the  pica  that  his  house  is  insecure.  As 
Vasanta-s&id  has  heard  all  that  passed,  she  is  pre- 
pared how  to  act.  Accordingly  when  Servillaka 
presents  himself,  she  takes  the  casket,  and  makes 
him  a  present  of  Madanikd.  The  enfranchised 
maiden  is  placed  in  a  covered  carriage  drawn  by 
oxen,  and  taken  away  by  Servillaka  to  be  his  wife. 
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At  this  moment  a  loud  proclamation  is  heard  in  the  chapter  yi. 
streets.  A  seer  has  prophesied  that  a  cowherd, 
named  Aryaka,  will  ascend  the  throne;  and  the 
Raja  of  Ujain  has  prevented  disturbances  by  placing 
Aryaka  in  prison.  Servillaka  is  a  warm  friend  of 
Aryaka.  He  accordingly  sends  away  his  bride  to 
the  care  of  the  chief  of  the  city  musicians,  and 
hastens  off  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  release  of 
Aryaka. 

The  plot  now  begins  to  be  tedious,  although  itg«w**of 
is  perfectly  adapted  to  Hindfi  tastes.  Maitreya 
arrives  at  the  house  of  Vasanta-s^nd,  and  delivers 
his  message,  and  apologizes  for  the  loss  of  the  casket 
at  play,  and  makes  over  the  diamonds.7  The  lady, 
being  already  in  possession  of  the  casket,  knows 
that  the  gambling  story  is  a  falsehood,  and  accord- 
ingly accepts  the  diamonds  with  a  smile.  She  then 
promises  to  visit  Ch&rudatta  in  the  evening,  and 
Maitreya  departs  with  this  message  in  high  dis- 
pleasure. 

The  fifth  act  reverts  to  the  house  of  Cluirudatta.  Meeting  of  the 

hcronml 

Maitreya    enters,    and    vents    his    spleen    against hcroine- 
Vasanta-s£n&.      She  had    pounced  upon   the    dia- 
monds without  the  slightest  compunction,  and  had 


1  As  Maitreya  approaches  the  house  he  is  supposed  to  express  the  utmost 
tion,  and  dilates  upon  its  magnificence  with  apparent  exaggeration.  It  is 
lid  to  have  consisted  of  eight  courts  or  quadrangles.  The  entrance  was  adorned 
with  flags  and  garlands.  The  first  quadrangle  was  surrounded  by  white  palaces, 
taring  upper  apartments  with  windows  looking  in  the  streets  below.  The  second 
court  was  occupied  with  stables  for  oxen  and  horses.  The  third  was  surrounded 
with  seats,  and  formed  a  place  of  resort  for  all  the  young  men  of  Tjain.  The 
fourth  was  gaj.  with  singing  and  dancing  girls,  whilst  other  damsels  were  rending 
plays  and  poems.  The  fifth  court  was  the  kitchen,  sending  forth  delicious  odours. 
The  sixth  court  was  filled  with  working  jewellers,  whilst  damsels  and  their  gallants 
were  talking,  laughing,  and  drinking  wine.  The  seventh  court  was  an  avinry.  In 
the  eighth  court  the  mother  and  brother  of  Vasanta-senu.  were  sitting.  The 
interview  between  Maitreya  and  Vasanta-sena  took  place  in  the  garden. 
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chapter  v.  not  deigned  to  offer  him  any  refreshment.8  More- 
over, her  attendant  damsels  had  been  mightily 
amused,  and  seemed  to  have  been  laughing  at  him. 
Presently  Vasanta-s&id  is  announced.  She  enters 
splendidly  dressed,  and  throws  flowers  at  Chdru- 
datta, and  rallies  him  upon  his  gambling.  She 
then  produces  the  stolen  casket.  Vasanta-send  and 
Chdrudatta  now  understand  each  other.  The  rain 
descends  in  torrents,  and  Vasanta-s£nd  remains  all 
night  in  the  inner  apartments. 

25 She^tS11  r^'ie    8*xth    ac*   opens   with    some   commotion. 

Vasanta-s^nd  awakes  in  the  house  of  her  lover,  and 
is  told  that  Chdrudatta  has  gone  away  to  a  public 
garden,  and  left  a  covered  bullock-carriage  for  her 
to  follow  him.  She  is  naturally  afraid  that  she  has 
caused  some  vexation  in  the  family.  She  tries  to 
soften  matters  by  sending  the  string  of  diamonds 
to  the  wife  of  Chdrudatta,  with  the  message  that  she 
is  the  handmaid  of  Chdrudatta,  and  has  consequently 
become  her  slave.  The  injured  matron  refuses  to 
accept  the  gift,  and  declares  that  she  values  no 
ornament  except  her  husband.  Vasanta-s^nd  falls 
back  upon  .the  little  son  of  Chdrudatta.  The  lad  is 
crying  over  his  toy-cart,  because  it  is  made  of 
pottery,  whereas  he  wants  one  of  gold.  She  fills 
his  cart  with  jewels,  and  tells  him  to  buy  a  golden 
cart.  She  then  leavos  the  house  in  the  bullock- 
carriage.  The  wife  of  Chdrudatta  is  evidently 
aware  of  her  husband's  amour,  and  that  he  will 
spend  the  day  with  her  rival  in  the  pleasure- 
garden  without  the  city.     But  she  gives  vent  to  no 

8  This  complaint  seems  to  indicate  a  period  when  Br&hmans  would  take 
food  from  the  hands  of  a  Sudra.  This  was  the  cose  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.     See  ante,  page  169. 
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expression  of  her  feelings.     She  merely  takes  the  chaptb 
jewels  out  of  the  toy-cart,  and  requests  Maitreya  to 
return  them  to  Vasanta-s£nd.     This  incident  is  in- 
vested with  a  tragical  interest  in  the  after-part  of 
the  play. 

It  now  transpires  that  Vasanta-s^na  has  gone^*Jn»si 
away  in  the  wrong  vehicle.  Instead  of  entering  the 
carriage  of  Chdrudatta  whom  she  loved,  she  had 
entered  that  of  the  prince  whom  she  detested.  The 
cause  of  this  mistake  easily  appears  upon  the  stage. 
She  had  spent  some  time  in  dressing,  and  Chdru- 
datta's  coachman  had  taken  advantage  of  the  delay 
to  drive  away  from  the  door  to  procure  some 
cushions.  Meantime  the  prince  walks  to  his  own 
garden,  and  directs  his  boy  to  follow  him  with  the 
bullock-carriage,  in  order  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
city  when  the  day  is  hot.  The  street,  however,  is 
choked  with  carts,  and  the  boy  halts  at  the  door 
of  Chdrudatta's  house  in  order  to  drive  them  away. 
Vasanta-s<5nd  comes  out  of  the  house,  sees  the 
prince's  carriage  all  ready,  and  enters  it  without 
hesitation,  and  is  driven  off  to  the  garden  with  the 
full  expectation  of  seeing  no  one  but  Chdrudatta. 

Another  mistake  occurs  as  regards  Chdrudatta's  Escape  of 
carnage.  His  coachman  returns  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  patiently  awaits  the  coming  of  the 
lady.  Meantime  Aryaka,  the  cowherd,  had  escaped 
from  prison,  and  is  looking  for  a  place  of  refuge. 
Seeing  the  carriage,  he  at  once  enters  it,  and  is 
driven  away  to  the  garden  where  Chdrudatta  is  ex- 
pecting the  lady.  The  coachman  hears  the  clank  of 
his  fetters,  but  thinks  it  is  the  jingling  of  Vasanta- 
sdnd's  anklets.  Aryaka,  however,  has  a  very  narrow 
escape.     The  city  nolice  are  looking  out  for  him  in 
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chapter  vi.  all  directions.  Two  captains  of  the  guard  stop  the 
carriage,  and  the  coachman  explains  that  he  is 
driving  Vasanta-s£n&  to  Chirudatta.  Fortunately 
the  two  captains  quarrel.  One  wishes  to  let  the 
carriage  pass  without  examination,  the  other  insists 
upon  inspecting  it.  The  first  captain  looks  in,  sees 
Aryaka,  takes  compassion  on  the  fugitive,  and  bids 
the  coachman  drive  on.  The  second  captain  insists 
upon  his  right  to  inspect  the  carriage  likewise,  but 
is  thrown  down  and  kicked  by  his  comrade,  and 
finally  makes  off  to  lay  his  complaint  before  the 
authorities. 

nwpimmi*-  The  seventh  act  takes  place  in  the  pleasure- 

garden,  where  Ch&rudatta  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
his  beloved  Vasanta-s&id.  He  is  wondering  at  the 
delay  when  the  carriage  arrives  with  Aryaka.  The 
cowhord  throws  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the 
Italhman,  and  is  assured  of  safety.  Ch&rudatta 
orders  his  fetters  to  be  removed,  and  sends  him 
away  in  the  carriage. 

tvw*«»a»4        The  eighth  act  opens  in  the  same  garden,  but  in 

ivwrt*:iw^  plaoo  where  the  prince,  accompanied  by  the 
obsequious  Vita,  is  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his 
own  carriage  to  carry  him  back  to  the  city.  He  is 
extremely  angry  at  the  delay,  for  he  is  ravenous  for 
breaktast.  and  tho  sun  is  too  hot  for  him  to  walk  to 
his  ivilaee  in  the  city.  At  this  moment  a  Buddhist 
mendicant  makes  his  appearance,  and  begins  to 
*ash  his  vellow  robes  in  a  pond.  He  is  the  man 
>\  ho  had  been  originally  a  servant  of  Ch&rudatta ; 
fVn  a  ruined  gambler  saved  by  the  bounty  of 
\  .ivuua^sena.  and  now  a  mendicant  who  had  taken 
ihe  monastic  vows.  The  dissipated  prince  appears 
«N%  U*\v  a  »|*it*  against  Srrfnians  as  well  as  Br&h- 
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mans.  He  had  grievously  insulted  Maitrcya  and  ciiapter  tl 
Ch&rudatta  in  the  first  act  of  the  drama,  and  he  now 
began  to  abuse  the  Sr&man  for  washing  his  gar- 
ments in  the  pond.  He  stupidly  asks  why  he  had 
not  been  a  Sraman  from  his  birth,  and  beats  him  and 
threatens  to  slit  his  nose.  The  holy  man  makes  no 
reply,  but  simply  calls  out,  "  Glory  to  Buddha ! " 
At  last  he  is  permitted  to  go.  At  this  moment  the 
prince's  carriage  comes  up  with  the  unconscious 
Vasanta-s^nd.  The  boy  who  drives  suddenly  pro- 
fesses to  be  in  a  great  terror.  He  has  seen  the  lady 
in. his  carriage,  and  declares  she  must  be  a  demon. 
The  Vita  looks  in,  and  the  whole  matter  is  ex- 
plained. Vasanta-s^nA  discovers  that  she  has  com- 
mitted a  fatal  error  in  entering  the  carriage  of  her 
persecutor.  She  implores  the  protection  of  the  Vita, 
but  he  is  powerless  to  defend  her.  Meantime  the 
prince  is  in  a  state  of  foolish  exultation.  He  tries  to 
propitiate  Vasanta-sdnd,  but  she  shrinks  from  him 
with  abhorrence.  He  orders  his  boy  to  go  outside 
the  garden  and  wait  for  him  there.  He  induces  the 
Vita  to  retire  on  the  plea,  that  in  his  absence  the 
courtesan  will  cease  to  be  coy.  Again  he  urges  his 
suit,  again  he  is  spurned.  He  now  falls  into  an  un- 
controllable fury,  and  throws  the  lady  down  and 
strangles  her.9  The  Vita  returns  and  is  horrified  at 
the  idea  that  a  young  and  innocent  woman  has  been 
basely  murdered.     Indeed,  the  murder  of  a  woman 

9  In  the  original  drama,  which  is  extremely  tedious,  the  prince  is  said  to  have 
called  upon  the  Vita  to  murder  Vasanta-sena.  The  Vita  is  horrified  at  the  pro- 
poaal.  In  rain  the  prince  declares  that  no  one  would  witness  the  act ;  the  Vita 
replies,  "  All  nature  would  behold  the  crime  ; — the  genii  of  the  grove,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  winds,  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  firm-set  earth,  the  mighty  Yama  who 
judged  the  dead,  and  the  conscious  soul."  The  passage  is  significant  as  showing 
how  the  law  of  merits  and  demerits  was  brought  into  conformity  with  the  old 
nature-worship  of  the  Vedic  hymns. 
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The  boy-coach- 


oh  after  vi.  is  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  in  the  Hindu  code, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  murder  of 
a  Brdhman.  But  the  Vita  is  in  a  still  greater  agony 
of  terror  when  the  false-hearted  prince  turns  upon 
him,  and  charges  him  with  having  committed  the 
atrocity.  He  sees  at  once  that  his  own  life  is  in 
imminent  danger,  whilst  he  will  be  universally 
execrated  as  the  vilest  of  mankind.  Accordingly  he 
hastily  leaves  the  garden  to  take  a  part  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Aryaka. 

At  this  crisis  the  driver  returns  to  the  garden. 
He  is  only  a  boy,  and  the  slave  of  his  master,  but 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  horrible  deed 
which  the  prince  has  perpetrated.  The  prince  tries 
to  conciliate  him  with  presents,  but  the  boy  refuses 
to  accept  them.  The  prince  then  directs  him  to 
drive  the  carriage  back  to  the  palace. 

But  Vasanta-s^nd  is  not  dead.  Had  she  been 
really  murdered  the  deed  would  not  have  been  per- 
formed upon  the  stage.  The  Buddhist  mendicant 
returns  to  the  garden,  and  discovers  that  his  bene- 
factress is  lying  on  the  grass  in  a  deep  stupor.  He 
brings  water  which  recovers  her,  and  being  pre- 
vented by  his  vows  from  rendering  any  further 
assistance  to  a  woman,  he  directs  her  to  a  Buddhist 
convent  which  is  near  at  hand,  where  she  will  find 
a  holy  sister  to  minister  to  her  needs. 

Meantime  the  prince  has  hatched  a  plot  for  con- 
cealing his  crime,  and  for  bringing  the  guilt  home 
to  his  detested  rival,  the  virtuous  Brdhman  Charu- 
datta.  He  places  his  slave-boy  in  fetters,  and  con- 
fines him  in  the  upper  apartments  of  his  palace.  He 
then  proceeds  to  the  public  court  of  justice,  to  enter 
a  charge  of  murder  against  Ch&rudatta. 


The  heroine 
tared. 


Plot  of  the 
prince. 
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The  ninth  act  takes  place  in  the  court  of  justice,  chapter  t 
which  is  held  in  the  public  hall  of  the  city.  This  Jjj^1* of 
court  appears  to  be  a  Hindu  institution.  The 
Judge  is  a  Br&hman.  He  is  assisted  by  the  Provost, 
or  head  of  the  merchants ;  and  by  a  Recorder,  or 
scribe,  who  writes  down  all  the  charges  and  the  evid- 
ence. The  duty  of  the  court  is  confined  to  the  invest- 
igation of  facts.  It  is  supposed  to  ascertain  whether 
the  party  accused  is  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  and  then 
to  refer  the  proceedings  to  the  Raja,  who  alone  pro- 
nounces sentence.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Judge  is  inclined  to  assert  the 
authority  and  independence  of  his  court,  but  that  he 
is  unwilling  to  offend  the  prince,  who  is  supposed  to 
exercise  indirectly  a  paramount  influence  over  the 
Raja.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  he  is  inclined  to 
favour  Charudatta  the  Brahman;  partly,  perhaps, 
from  caste  sympathies,  and  partly  because  the 
character  of  the  prince  is  well  known  to  be  despic- 
able, whilst  that  of  Charudatta  stands  high  in  public 
estimation. 
~"    The  case  proceeds  in  regular  form.     The  prince  cMrudatu 

1  °  x  charfjced  with 

announces  that  he  has  a  plaint  to  enter.  The th0  murder- 
Judge  proposes  to  postpone  the  cause  because  other 
business  is  pressing ;  but  the  prince  appeals  to 
his  relationship  to  the  Raja,  and  the  Judge  deems 
it  expedient  to  begin  the  investigation.  The 
prince  then  states  that  Vasanta-sena  has  been 
strangled  in  the  garden  on  account  of  her  jewels ; 
he  infers  these  circumstances  from  having  seen  the 
dead  body  in  the  garden  with  the  neck  much  swollen, 
and  the  dress  divested  of  its  ornaments.  The 
mother  of  Vasanta-sena  is  then  summoned  by  the 
court.     She  is  ignorant  of  what  has  befallen  her 
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chapter  yl  daughter,  and  answers  the  questions  of  the  court 
precisely  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
woman  of  her  profession.  She  readily  admits  that 
her  daughter  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  but 
hesitates  to  name  the  friend.  The  court,  however, 
insists,  and  the  woman  at  length  names  Chdrudatta, 
the  son  of  Sagaradatta,  and  grandson  of  the  Provost. 
Vinayadatta.  The  prince  then  charges  Ch&rudatta 
with  having  committed  the  murder.  The  Provost 
on  the  bench  declares  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Ch&rudatta  to  be  a  criminal.  The  Judge,  however, 
directs  the  Recorder  to  write  down  the  evidence  and 
the  charge,  and  despatches  a  polite  summons  to  Ch&- 
rudatta  to  attend  the  court.  After  some  delay  Ch&- 
rudatta  appears.  He  is  unconscious  of  what  has 
happened,  and  is  anxious  to  conceal  his  acquaintance 
with  a  courtesan.  At  length  on  being  pressed  he 
admits  that  the  lady  is  his  friend,  but  adds  that  he 
does  not  habitually  seek  such  society.  He,  how- 
ever, does  not  know  what  has  become  of  Vasanta- 
s&na ;  she  had  paid  him  a  visit,  and  gone  away,  as 
he  supposed,  to  her  own  dwelling.  On  this  admis- 
sion the  prince  repeats  the  charge  of  murder  against 
Charudatta.  The  Judge  refuses  to  believe  that  a 
man,  who  had  exhausted  his  fortune  in  beautifying 
the  city,  could  have  murdered  a  woman  for  the 
sake  of  plunder.  But  the  prince  sharply  rebukes 
him  by  declaring  that  the  duty  of  a  Judge  is  to  try 
the  cause  and  not  to  defend  the  criminal. 

captain  of  the  Another  link  is  now  added  to  the  chain  of  cir- 

giuu'd. 

cumstantial  evidence  against  Chdrudatta.  The 
captain  of  the  guard,  who  had  been  prevented  from 
inspecting  the  carriage  of  Charudatta,  appears  to 
complain  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  his 
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comrade.  He  mentions  the  quarrel  about  the  chapter  vi. 
carriage.  He  says  that  the  coachman  was  driving 
Vasanta-s£nd  to  the  garden  to  meet  Chdrudatta. 
The  Judge  here  postpones  further  inquiry  into  his 
complaint,  and  despatches  him  to  the  garden,  to 
ascertain  if  the  body  of  the  lady  is  still  there. 
After  a  certain  interval  the  captain  returns  with  the 
information  that  he  has  found  female  hair,  and 
traced  the  marks  of  female  hands  and  feet,  but  that 
the  body  has  disappeared. 

The  case  against  Chdrudatta  is  now  very  strong ;  gggjj^01, 
but  another  incident  seems  to  place  his  guilt  beyond 
a  doubt.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  wife  had 
commissioned  Maitreya  to  carry  back  to  Vasanta- 
s£nd  the  jewels  which  the  courtesan  had  left  in  the 
child's  toy-coat.  Maitreya  accordingly  takes  the 
jewels  in  his  girdle,  and  sets  out  for  the  house  of 
Vasanta-s6nd,  but  on  his  way  he  wanders  into  the 
public  hall.  Here  he  listens  to  the  horrible  accusa- 
tion which  the  prince  has  brought  against  his  friend. 
In  his  wrath  he  assails  the  prince,  and  during  the 
struggle  the  jewels  drop  from  his  girdle.  In  a 
moment  they  are  recognized  as  the  jewels  of 
Vasanta-s&nd.  This  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
Vasanta-send  has  been  murdered  for  the  sake  of  her 
jewels.  The  accumulation  of  evidence  leads  to  the 
conviction  of  the  accused.  The  Judge  reports  to 
the  Raja  that  Chdrudatta  has  been  found  guilty  of 
the  robbery  and  murder.  At  the  same  time  he 
reminds  the  Raja  that  the  condemned  man  is  a 
Brdhman,  and  that  consequently  he  cannot  be 
executed,  nor  his  property  confiscated,  but  that  he 
may  be  banished  from  the  realm.  Raja  Pdlaka, 
however,   is   not  inclined  to   show  favour  to  the 
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Bri^maii5.  He  orders  that  Ch&rudatta  should  he 
p*-t  :o  death  by  impalement ;  and  he  issues  special 
instructions  that  the  condemned  man  should  be  led 
to  tbe  place  of  execution  with  the  stolen  jewels 
•z~zinz  round  his  neck,  whilst  his  crime  is  pro- 
clkiraed  by  beat  of  drum. 

The  tenth  and  last  act  takes  place  on  the  road  to 
tLe  place  of  execution,  which  is  situated  in  the 
bomin^-place  without  the  city.  Charudatta  ,ap- 
pe^rs  decorated  with  garlands,  like  a  victim  being 
led  to  the  sacrifice.  On  his  shoulder  he  carries  the 
ss&ke.  He  is  attended  by  two  executioners,  who 
be-long  to  the  lowest  class  of  outcastes.  They 
are  named  Chandalas,  and  their  very  touch  is  a 
horrible  pollution.  The  women  of  Ujain  are  weep- 
i:i_:  all  around*  as  Charudatta  takes  farewell  of 
his  little  son.  The  sad  procession  moves  on  whilst 
one  of  the  Chandalas  proclaims  the  crime  and  the 
sentence  by  beat  of  drum.  Presently  the  procession 
passes  the  palace,  where  the  black-hearted  prince  is 
cloat:n.r  over  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  Brahman. 
But  in  a  room  on  the  upper  story  is  the  lad  who  had 
driven  Vasanta-sena  to  the  presence  of  the  prince, 
and  who  knows  that  she  had  been  strangled  by  his 
wicked  master.  The  bov  shouts  aloud  that  the 
prince  is  the  murderer,  but  no  one  heeds  him. 
Suddenly  he  breaks  his  chain,  and  leaps  from  the 
baleonw  ervinsr  out  that  Charudatta  is  innocent. 
The  Chandalas  stop  to  listen  to  the  lad.  The 
crowd  eagerly  believe  his  evidence,  and  cry  out 
that  the  prince  is  the  murderer.  The  prince  sees 
that  his  life  is  in  peril,  and  rushes  from  the  palace 
into  the  street.  He  declares  that  the  boy  is  bringing 
a  false  charge  because  he  had  been  punished  for 
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theft  ;  and  he  reminds  the  mob  that  the  boy  cannot  chapter  vi. 
be  believed  because  he  is  a  slave.  This  indeed 
proves  to  be  the  law ;  the  evidence  of  a  slave  cannot 
be  received.  The  mob  is  excited,  but  does  nothing ; 
and  the  Chdnddlas  with  their  prisoner  move  slow- 
ly and  reluctantly  along,  followed  by  the  prince, 
who  thirsts  more  than  ever  for  the  death  of  his 
victim. 

The  last  station  is  reached;  the  drum  is  beaten,  The  rescue. 
and  the  proclamation  is  made  for  the  last  time. 
The  pathos  has  reached  its  climax,  for  an  innocent 
Brdhman  is  preparing  for  a  death  of  excruciating 
agony.  At  this  moment  the  beautiful  Vasanta-s^nd, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  whole  city,  suddenly 
rushes  through  the  crowd,  and  throws  herself  into 
the  arms  of  Chdrudatta.  A  scene  of  overwrought 
excitement  follows,  which  must  be  left  to  the  im- 
agination. Some  of  the  crowd  run  off  to  carry  the 
news  to  the  Raja.  The  Chdnddlas  arrest  the  prince 
as  a  perjurer  and  would-be  murderer.  But  the  pub- 
lic agitation  is  raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  loud 
shouts  in  the  distance : — "  Victory  to  Aryaka !  The 
Raja  is  slain,  and  Aryaka  ascends  the  throne  of 
P&laka."  The  cowardly  prince  is  quaking  with  ter- 
ror, and  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  Ch&rudatta 
shrieking  for  mercy.  The  mob  shout  for  his  imme- 
diate execution.  Chdrudatta,  however,  interposes, 
and  the  villain  is  suffered  to  wander  forth  as  a 
vagabond  wherever  he  will. 

The  last  scene  must  be  indicated,  if  only  to  ex-  The  last  scene. 
hibit  the  vast  gulf  which  separates  the  European  from 
the  Hindii.      The  wretched  wife  of  Chdrudatta  is 
discovered  on  the  eve  of  committing  herself  to  the 
funeral  pile,  in  order  that  she  may  accompany  her 

20 
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chaftibti.  murdered  lord  to  another  world.  The  husband 
saves  his  wife,  and  takes  her  to  his  embrace; 
and  here  according  to  all  European  ideas  of 
propriety  the  curtain  ought  to  fall.  Certainly  no 
European  poet  or  dramatist  would  imagine  that  at 
such  a  solemn  moment  of  re-union  a  courtesan  could 
appear  between  the  married  pair.  But  Vasanta-s£n& 
is  present,  radiant  with  charms.  The  Hindd  wife 
beholds  her,  and  knows  that  her  husband  loves  the 
courtesan.  Shakespeare  himself  would  have  been 
unable  to  reconcile  his  audience  to  the  scene.  Yet 
the  wife  approaches  the  courtesan,  with  the  crushed 
spirit  of  a  Hindti  woman,  and  says : — "  Welcome, 
happy  sister ! "  The  veil  is  thrown  over  Vasanta* 
send.  Henceforth  she  ceases  to  be  a  courtesan,  and 
is  secluded  for  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  inner 
apartments  of  Ch&rudatta. 

▲i7»k»ftie«di        Aryaka  the  cowherd  thus  ascends  the  throne  of 

mm  throne.  * 

Ujain,  and  distributes  his  rewards.  The  Buddhist 
mendicant  is  made  chief  of  all  the  viharas  in 
Ujain.  The  slave-boy  of  the  prince  obtains  his 
freedom.  The  two  Ch&nddlas  are  appointed  heads 
of  their  tribe.  Lastly  the  captain,  who  connived  at 
the  escape  of  Aryaka,  is  raised  to  the  post  of  Kotwal 
or  chief  over  all  the  police  of  the  city. 
R*rtowofthe  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  judge  the  fore- 

going  drama  by  a  European  standard.  The  main 
interest  of  an  ordinary  plot  is  altogether  wanting, 
namely,  the  passion  which  draws  together  a  youth 
and  maiden,  and  terminates  in  a  happy  marriage, 
or  tragical  denouement.  The  chief  interest  in  the 
play  turns  upon  the  accumulation  of  circumstantial 
evidence  against  Chdrudatta,  and  the  sudden  dis- 
covery of  his  innocence  on  the  eve  of  his  execution. 
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But  in  order  to  realize  the  scenes  in  all  their  oriental  chapter  vi 
colouring,  the  hot  rays  of  an  Indian  sun  must  be 
seen  in  the  streets  and  gardens,  and  the  lassitude  of 
Indian  life  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
characters  must  also  appear  in  Hindu  costume,  and 
surrounded  by  Hindu  belongings.  Charudatta  and 
Maitreya,  the  Judges  on  the  bench,  and  all  the 
>  officers  of  the  court,  are  not  Europeans  of  fair  com- 
plexion, but  brown  Asiatics  arrayed  in  white  silk 
or  cotton;  or  perhaps  bare  to  the  waist,  witli  a 
nondescript  petticoat  below.  The  Brahman  bur- 
glar who  creeps  through  the  house-wall  is  probably 
naked,  excepting  that  a  cloth  is  round  his  loins, 
and  his  whole  body  is  smeared  with  oil.  The  wife 
of  Charudatta  is  most  likely  a  faded  matron  in 
coloured  muslin ;  whilst  the  courtesan  is  a  slender- 
waisted  damsel  of  golden  complexion,  radiant  in 
silks  and  jewels.  The  want  of  moral  perception 
which  pervades  the  drama  is  still  one  of  the  defects 
in  the  national  character.  Falsehood  is  passed  over 
with  a  smile.  The  robbery  of  the  casket  is  almost  a 
joke ;  although  some  horror  of  the  theft  is  expressed 
in  strained  and  artificial  language.  The  visits  to 
the  gardens  in  the  cool  air  of  early  morning  is  one 
of  the  conditions  of  Indian  life ;  whilst  the  stupid 
carelessness  of  the  two  coachmen,  in  driving  off 
without  knowing  who  is  inside  their  respective 
carriages,  will  be  familiar  to  the  experience  of  most 
European  residents  in  India. 

The  historical  element  of  the  play  is  of  compara-  Historical  eie- 

.  ..    merit  iu  the 

tively  small  importance.     Ujain  is  famous  in  tradi-  po- 
tion, but  nothing  is  known  of  its  real  annals.   Asoka 
is  said  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Ujain  in  his  early  youth,  but  the  statement  only 
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chapter  vi.  rests  on  the  dubious  authority  of  the  Buddhist  chro- 
nicles.10 The  rebellion  which  places  Aryaka  upon  the 
throne  seems  to  be  altogether  wanting  in  political 
meaning.  It  is  one  of  those  semi- religious  outbreaks, 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  India,  and  which  are 
sometimes  followed  by  dangerous  disturbances.  It 
originated  in  the  foolish  prophecy  of  some  holy 
man,  which  proved  to  be  disastrous  because  it  was* 
implicitly  believed.  To  this  day  the  people  of 
India,  or  rather  of  some  parts  of  India,  are  subject 
to  strange  panics,  which  seem  to  drive  them  to  a  re- 
volt ;  but  if  the  rising  is  promptly  checked  it  rapidly 
subsides  into  a  dead  calm.  In  the  present  case  the 
cowherd  who  had  been  promised  the  kingdom  was 
placed  in  confinement,  but  he  effected  his  escape  and 
was  joined  by  all  the  malcontents  of  the  city.  Before 
the  day  is  out  the  Raja  is  slain,  and  Aryaka  ascends 
the  throne,  and  then  the  play  is  over. 

th?i5Eg|:|4         The  historical  drama  next  in  importance  to  the 
apomicai    '    «  Toy.cart »  is  the  one  known  as  the  "  Signet  of  the 

Minister."  It  not  only  represents  a  similar  political 
revolution,  but  it  refers  by  name  to  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  the  Raja  of  Patali-putra,  named  Nanda ; 
and  to  the  reign  of  Chandragupta,  the  San  dr  ok  ottos 
of  the  Greeks,  who  succeeded  Nanda  on  the  tlirone.u 
There  is,  however,  an  artificial  air  of  unreality 
about  the  drama,  and  an  absence  of  that  varied  life 
which  characterizes  the  "  Toy-cart."  Only  one 
woman  appeal's  on  the  stage  throughout  the  play, 

10  Sec  ante,  page  231,  note. 

11  In  the  Buddhist  chronicles  Chandragupta  is  described  as  a  cowherd  of 
princely  origin  ;  and  this  aeconnt  perhaps  is  only  another  version  of  the  story  of 
Aryaka.    See  Appendix  II.,  Buddhist  chronicles. 
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and  sho  is  there  only  for  a  few  moments  whilst  her  chapter  vi. 
husband  is  being  led  to  execution,  from  which,  like 
Chdrudatta,  he  is  ultimately  saved.  The  plot  is 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  bewildering  intrigues 
between  the  two  ministers  of  two  rival  Rajas ;  and  the 
drama  is  thus  mainly  valuable  as  illustrating  the  ideas 
of  statesmanship  which  are  entertained  by  orientals. 
It  will  therefore  suffice  to  indicate  the  bare  outline, 
without  descending  to  tedious  and  perplexing  details. 

It  appears  that  a  dynasty  of  Rajas,  known  as  the  story  of  the 
Nandas,  reigned  over  the  ancient  empire  of  Magadha, 
of  which  the  city  of  Patali-putra  is  the  capital.  The 
last  of  the  Nanda  Rajas  seems  to  have  been  offended 
by  a  Brahman  named  Chanakya,  and  finally  turned 
him  ignominiously  out  of  the  palace.  In  return  the 
Br&hman  pronounced  a  curse  against  the  Raja.  The 
BrAhman  then  formed  a  plan  for  overthrowing  the 
Nanda  Raja,  and  placing  an  obscure  member  of  the 
family,  named  Chandragupta,  on  the  throne  of 
Magadha.  With  this  object  he  secured  the  services 
of  a  powerful  Raja  of  the  mountain  tribes,  named 
Parvatika,  by  the  promise  of  half  the  empire ;  and 
then  marched  a  large  irregular  army  against  Patali- 
putra,  and  took  possession  of  the  capital. 

It  soon  appears  that  the  contest  was  not  so  much 
between  Chandragupta  and  Nanda,  as  between  their 
respective  ministers.  Rdkshasa  is  the  hereditary 
minister  of  Nanda,  and  Chanakya  the  Brahman  is 
the  minister  of  Chandragupta.  Rakshasa  main- 
tained an  obstinate  resistance,  but  chiefly  tried  to 
destroy  Chandragupta  by  assassination.  Such, 
however,  was  the  consummate  skill  of  Chanakya 
that  he  not  only  warded  off  every  blow,  but  directed 
it   against    some    individual   whose   interests   were 
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chapter  vi.  opposed  to  those  of  Chandragupta.  Thus  whilst 
Rakshasa  incurred  the  odium,  Chandragupta  reaped 
the  advantage  of  every  murder.  Rdkshasa  employed 
a  woman  to  give  poison  to  Chandragupta,  but  she 
gave  it  to  P&rvatika,  and  thus  removed  an  incon- 
venient claimant  to  half  the  empire.  Rdkshasa  again 
employed  an  architect  to  let  an  archway  fall  on 
Chandragupta ;  the  archway  fell,  but  it  crushed  a 
son  of  P&rvatika  who  had  inherited  his  father's 
claim. 

At  the  opening  of  the  drama,  Raja  Nanda  has 
been  slain,  and  R&kshasa  has  escaped  from  the 
capital.  The  wife  and  children  of  Rakshasa  still 
remain  in  the  city  under  the  charge  of  a  wealthy 
jeweller,  named  Chandana  D&s,  who  proves  through- 
out a  faithful  friend  of  the  minister.  R&kshasa  is 
joined  by  a  surviving  son  of  Pdrvatika,  named 
Malayaketu,  to  whom  he  has  promised  the  whole  of 
the  empire.  Five  great  Rajas  have  also  marched 
armies  to  his  assistance,  and  even  the  chieftains  of 
Chandragupta  have  deserted  their  master  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  allies. 

^ta*01*  The  game  was  now  one  of  plot  against  plot  be- 

tween Ch&nakya  and  Rdkshasa,  assisted  by  their 
respective  spies,  who  play  a  variety  of  extraordinary 
characters.  One  is  a  snake-charmer.  Another  is  a 
kind  of  religious  showman,  who  wanders  about  with 
pictures  of  Yama,  and  sings  barbarous  hymns  in  his 
praise.  A  third  is  a  Buddhist  mendicant ;  whilst  a 
fourth  is  a  wandering  minstrel.  Ch&nakya  discovers 
that  Chandana  D&s  is  protecting  the  wife  and  family 
of  R&kshasa,  and  demands  their  surrender.  Chan- 
dana D&s  refuses  to  point  out  their  hiding-place, 
and    accordingly    Ch&nakya    imprisons    him,   and 
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threatens  to  impale  him  in  the  hope  that  Rdkshasa  chapter  vi. 
will  come  forward  and  save  his  friend.  Ch&nakya 
pretends  to  quarrel  with  Chandragupta,  in  the  hope 
that  Rdkshasa  may  be  thereby  drawn  to  the  capi- 
tal. R&kshasa,  on  his  part,  sends  a  minstrel  to  sing 
verses  in  the  hearing  of  Chandragupta,  which  will 
warn  him  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  minister. 
R&kshasa  hears  that  the  quarrel  has  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  Ch&nakya  has  delivered  up  the  dagger  of 
office.  He  accordingly  proposes  to  the  confederate 
Rajas  that  they  should  immediately  march  upon  the 
capital.  But  meantime  Ch&nakya  has  succeeded  in 
implanting  a  spirit  of  mutual  suspicion  amongst  the 
allies.  The  chieftains  who  had  nominally  deserted 
Chandragupta  were  carrying  out  the  designs  of 
Chinakya.  Malayaketu  is  induced  to  believe  that 
Rdkshasa  was  the  real  murderer  of  his  father.  Forged 
letters  are  found  upon  a  spy,  which  bear  the  seal  of 
Rdkshasa,  and  are  addressed  /to  Chandragupta. 
They  report  that  the  five  great  Rajas  are  prepared 
to  join  the  cause  of  Chandragupta,  and  that  R&k- 
shasa  will  follow  their  example  provided  that 
ChAnakya  is  banished  from  the  realm. 

When  R&kshasa  proposed  to  march  on  the  capital,  *$$£*  ***• 
Malayaketu  asks  to  see  the  order  of  march.  The 
mountain  prince  then  discovers  that  his  own  troops 
are  to  be  surrounded  by  the  armies  of  the  five  allies, 
and  naturally  infers  that  R&kshasa  has  made  his  ar- 
rangement with  the  view  of  taking  him  prisoner,  and 
carrying  him  to  Chandragupta.  He  arrests  the  five 
treacherous  Rajas,  and  puts  them  to  death  at  once. 
He  denounces  Rdkshasa  as  the  murderer  of  his 
father.  He  then  marches  on  to  Patali-putra,  but 
on  his  way  he  is  seized  by  the  chiefs  of  Chandra- 
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dhAwrovi.  gupta,  and  carried  prisoner  to  the  capital,  where 
the  whole  army  falls  into  the  hands  of  Ch&nakya, 
Meantime  R&kshasa  hastens  to  Patali-putra,  and  is 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  friend 
by  surrendering  himself  to  Chandragupta. 

$E$^ of  The  strangest  part  of  the  drama  is  that  all  the 

bewildering  plots  of  Chdnakya  have  but  one  simple 
object  in  view.  He  is  supposed  to  be  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  loyalty  of  R&kshasa  towards  the  de- 
ceased dynasty,  that  he  is  anxious  that  Rdkshasa 
should  become  the  hereditary  minister  of  Chandra- 
gupta, whilst  he  himself  retires  from  the  post.  It 
must  seem  to  a  European  that  such  an  object  might 
easily  have  been  effected  by  negotiation;  but 
amongst  orientals  such  an  attempt  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  artifice,  and  R&kshasa  would  have  sus- 
pected that  the  only  object  in  making  the  offer  was 
to  obtain  possession  of  his  person.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  play  Rdkshasa  is  informed  that  unless  he 
accepts  the  dagger  of  office,  the  life  of  Chandana 
DAs- cannot  be  saved.  Accordingly  he  takes  the 
dagger  and  obtains  the  release  of  Malayaketu,  whilst 
Chdnakya  the  Br&hman  retires  from  the  scene. 

SSdJcbiwio.         ^'  *s  unnecessary  to  criticize  the  plot  of  such  a 
kr"  play.     The  only  redeeming  incident  throughout  is 

the  faithfulness  of  Chandana  D&s  to  his  former 
patron,  the  hereditary  minister.  The  drama  is 
valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  more  prominent 
defects  in  the  Hindti  character;  but  as  a  picture 
of  life  and  manners  it  is  comparatively  worthless. 
It  should,  however,  be  added  that  these  defects  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  courts  and  cities,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  charged  against  the  masses  of 
the  Hindu  population. 


I» 
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A  far  more  pleasing  drama,  although  less  his-  chapter  vi. 
torical,  is  that  of  "Sakiintald,  or  the  Lost  Ring."12  '^SSSfSi^ 
Tliis  drama  furnishes  a  pretty  picture  of  ancient 
India,  and  is  far  more  natural  and  emotional  than 
the  "  Signet  of  the  Minister,"  but  there  is  no 
diversity  or  depth  of  character.  The  simplicity  of 
ancient  times  is  reproduced  by  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  in  a  Brahmanical  form,  but  there  is  more 
sentiment  than  passion,  and  indeed  the  play  is  more 
of  an  idyl  than  a  drama. 

The  first  act  opens  in  the  forest  with  a  hunt- Hunting  scene. 
ing  scene,  which  is  borrowed  from  the  heroic  age. 
Raja  Dushyanta  stands  in  his  chariot  with  bow 
and  arrows  in  his  hand,  whilst  his  charioteer  is 
driving  through  the  jungle  in  chase  of  an  antelope. 
The  Raja  fixes  an  arrow  to  his  string,  and  is  about 
to  draw,  when  some  Br&hmans  rush  from  a  neigh- 
bouring hermitage  and  entreat  him  not  to  kill  the 
deer.  He  returns  the  arrow  to  his  quiver,  and  re- 
ceives the  blessing  of  the  Brdhmans.  He  learns 
that  Kanwa,  the  holy  sage  who  is  head  of  the 
hermitage,  is  absent  on  a  religious  pilgrimage ;  but 
he  is  told  that  Sakuntald,  the  daughter  of  the  sage, 
has  been  commissioned  to  entertain  all  visitors. 
Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the  Brdhmans,  ho 
alights  from  his  chariot  and  proceeds  towards  the 
hermitage. 

According  to    Greek    travellers  the   Brdhmans 


11  The  drama  of  Sakuntala  is  perhaps  hettcr  known  to  European  readers  than 
any  other  Sanskrit  composition.  It  was  composed  by  the  poet  K&lidasa,  and  to 
this  day  is  held  by  the  Hindus  in  the  highest  estimation.  It  was  translated  into 
English  in  the  last  century  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  elicited  the  unbounded 
praise  of  Goethe,  Schlegel,  and  Humboldt.  It  has  more  recently  been  translated 
into  graceful  Terse  and  prose  by  Professor  Monicr  Williams,  and  adorned  with 
charming  illustrations  drawn  from  real  life  and  scenery  in  India. 
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vl  dwelt  in  graves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities, 
when  they  led  lines  of  abstinence  and  celibacy,  and 
disdained  the  use  of  clothing.  The  scene  in  the 
play  accords  wish  the  Greek  descriptions,  excepting 
thai  there  is  no  nakedness.  Again,  the  Greek  travel- 
Is*  moitum  the  presence  of  women  in  Br&hman 
hermitage*,  bat  state  that  they  led  lives  of  piety 
and  celibacy  like  the  hermits*  It  will  be  seen  that 
Sokrincala.  with  two  companions  of  her  own  age, 
Eve  after  a  somewhat  different  fashion ;  but  all  three, 
and  indeed  all  the  women  of  the  hermitage,  are 
under  the  religious  charge  of  a  holy  matron,  or  lady 
sopsior.  named  GantamL 

The  Raja  enters  the  hermitage,  and  sees  Sakun- 
tala  and  her  two  companions  in  the  distance,  carry- 
ing water-pots  to  water  the  shrubs.  She  is  every- 
thing that  is  lovehr  in  a  Hindu  woman ;  fair  and 
graceful?  fall-bosomed,  and  slender-waisted.  The 
Raja  conceals  himself  behind  a  tree  to  overhear 
their  conversation,  but  he  is  rapidly  becoming 
enamoured.  The  damsels  are  talking  gaily.  They 
see  a  jasmine  creeper  clinging  to  a  mango  tree,  like 
a  young  bride  clinging  to .  her  husband.  Sakiintal& 
is  rallied  with  looking  at  the  jasmine,  as  if  she  too 
wanted  a  bridegroom.  She  replies  that  the  thought 
exists  only  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 
Ttenqniioffr.  The  Raja  now  advances.  He  represents  himself 
as  the  royal  officer  appointed  to  see  that  the  Brdh- 
mans  of  the  hermitage  are  not  hindered  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  sacrificial  rites.  He  inquires  after 
Sakiintal&,  and  is  told  by  her  companions  that  she 
is  only  an  adopted  daughter  of  Kanwa ;  that  she  is 
the  offspring  of  an  amour  between  a  Kshatriya  and 
a  celestial  nymph,  that  she  had  been  abandoned  in 
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infancy,  and  brought  up  in  the  hermitage.  He  also  chapter  vi. 
learns  that  although  Sakiintald  performs  religious 
rites,  she  is  bound  by  no  vows,  and  that  in  due 
course  Kanwa  will  give  her  to  a  husband.  Sakun- 
tald  pretends  to  be  angry  at  these  disclosures,  and 
proposes  to  lay  a  complaint  before  Gautamf ;  but 
she  is  evidently  unwilling  to  leave  the  handsome 
stranger.  A  little  by-play  occurs,  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate to  the  audience  that  SakiintaU  and  the  Raja 
have  fallen  in  love  with  each  other.  Meantime  the 
quiet  of  the  hermitage  is  disturbed  by  the  royal 
retinue ;  and  the  Raja  goes  out  to  direct  his  attend- 
ants to  encamp  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  second  act  opens  in  a  plain  on  the  skirt  of  the  The  Brahman 

icstor. 

jungle.  A  Br&hman  enters,  named  Mdthavya,  who 
is  even  more  of  a  jester  than  Maitreya.  He  has  ac- 
companied the  Raja  in  his  hunting  expedition,  and  is 
full  of  serio-comic  complaints.  He  is  tired  out  with 
wandering  from  jungle  to  jungle,  doing  nothing  but 
hunt  deer,  boars,  and  tigers.  He  has  had  nothing  to 
drink  but  bad  water,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  roast 
game.  At  night  he  is  too  weary  to  sleep ;  and 
should  he  at  last  fall  into  a  slumber,  he  is  awakened 
at  early  dawn  by  the  din  of  ^beaters  and  huntsmen. 
Meantime  the  Raja  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  hermit's 
daughter,  and  shows  no  signs  of  leaving  the  jungle 
and  returning  to  his  capital. 

Raja    Dushyanta    now  enters,   followed   by  a  The  e*j»  and 

.  .  .  W*  Amazons. 

retinue  of  Yavana  women,  after  the  fashion  described 
by  the  Greeks,  with  bows  in  their  hands,  and  wear- 
ing garlands  of  wild  flowers.  He  is  entreated  by 
Mdthavya  to  cease  from  hunting  for  a  day,  and 
he  gladly  complies.  He  orders  the  beaters  to  be 
recalled,  and  prohibits  any  noise  or  disturbance  in 
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chiftto  vu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hermitage.  Finally  lie 
dismisses  the  women,  and  talks  to  Mathavya  respect- 
ing Sakuntald.  Two  hermits  now  appear  to  ask  his 
protection  against  certain  demons,  who  are  obstruct- 
ing  their  sacrificial  rites.  The  Raja  orders  his 
chariot,  but  at  this  moment  ho  receives  a  sum- 
mons from  his  mother  to  return  to  his  capital.  He 
directs  Mathavya  to  go  in  his  stead.  He  remembers, 
however,  that  the  queens  in  his  palace  would  be 
inquisitive  respecting  his  proceedings,  and  assures 
the  Brahman  that  he  had  only  jested  in  speaking  of 
his  love  for  Sakuntald. 

The  third  act  opens  in  a  grove.  Raja  Dushyanta 
has  compelled  the  demons  to  retreat,  and  is  now 
pondering  over  his  love  for  Sakiintald.  He  sees  her 
:n  a  tainting  state,  attended  by  her  two  companions; 
and  ho  hoars  her  confess  to  the  other  girls  that  she 
:s  in  love  with  himself.  An  explanation  ensues,  in 
*h:oh  Sakiintala  is  considerably  assisted  by  the  two 
^aivi^s.  The  Raja  promises  that  his  other  queens 
shall  nrviT  rival  her  in  his  affections.  He  presses 
tVc  an  ir.:modiato  marriage,  like  the  Gandharva  mar- 
r'acos  :n  ihe  heaven  of  Indra,  in  which  no  rites  are 
:v :  \ir.vii\3.  b;:t  the  pair  simply  vow  mutual  allcgi- 
*  w.     S;-.o  j  loads  the  necessity  for  consulting  her 


>.  :\-  {nerval  between  the  third  and  fourth  acts 
:\-  «;  r,  :<  s::rjvsod  to  have  taken  place.  The 
*v<  a  \-<s  <;!\va  Nikur.tala  a  marriage-ring,  on  which 
*  x  v.-*"v  :s  crcravod.  But  the  companions  of 
N  v,.  \;\<  v«\^  :V.r.r  doubts.  The  Raja  has  returned 
u*   '  >  *v:v::a\  r^m:s:iijr  to  send  his  minister  for 

Svv ^ ;  >u:  ho  may  forgot  her  altogether  in  the 

*\w:v   o^  his  o:her  consorts.     They  expect,  how- 
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ever,  that  Kanwa  will  approve  of  the  marriage.  At  chapter 
this  point  in  the  story  a  Brahmanical  incident  isTnecuwe. 
introduced,  which  mars  the  plot.  SakuntalA  inad- 
vertently offends  an  irascible  sage,  named  Durv&sas, 
who  is  paying  a  visit  to  the  hermitage.  In  return 
he  pronounces  a  curse,  that  her  husband  should 
forget  her  until  he  saw  the  ring  again. 

The  fourth  act  opens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  The  parting. 
the  hermitage.  Kanwa  has  returned  from  the  pil- 
grimage. He  fully  approves  of  the  union,  and 
exults  in  the  fact  that  Sakiintald  is  about  to  become 
a  mother.  He  proposes  to  send  her  under  a  suitable 
escort  to  her  royal  husband  at  the  capital.  She  takes 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  companions  and  scenes 
of  her  girlhood ;  and  then  leaves  the  hermitage  in 
charge  of  Gautami  and  a  deputation  of  hermits. 

The  fifth  act  opens  in  a  room  in  the  palace  of  the  sakdntai*  re 
old  capital  at  Hastinapur.  Raja  Dushyanta  is  sit- 
ting with  the  Brdhman  jester.  One  of  the  queens 
is  heard  in  the  distance,  singing  some  significant 
strains  to  the  effect  that  the  Raja  has  lately  neglected 
her  for  the  society  of  one  of  his  other  queens.  The 
Raja  sends  the  Br&hman  to  tell  her  that  he  lias  taken 
the  reproof  as  it  was  intended  ;  but  Mdthavya  rather 
hesitates  to  enter  the  presence  of  a  jealous  lady.  At 
this  point  the  deputation  of  hermits  arrives  with 
Sakuntald.  They  are  ushered  into  the  consecrated 
fire-chamber,  where  they  are  received  into  the  royal 
presence.  The  Raja  admires  the  graceful  form  of 
Sakuntald,  but  cannot  remember  her.  The  hermits 
deliver  a  message  from  Kanwa,  sanctioning  the  mar- 
riage, and  delivering  Sakdntald  to  his  charge.  The 
Raja  denies  having  ever  been  united  to  her.  Gau- 
tamf  unveils  the  face  of  SakiintaU,  but  the  Raja 
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5iZ&  zn  recall  her  features.  She  is  beautiful  and  tempt- 
bix.  be  sae  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  must 
stiTgDbre  be  another  man?s  wife,  and  he  consequently 
Irenes  s>  take  her.  Sakuntala  tries  to  produce  the 
rfax.  bus  discovers  to  her  horror  that  she  has  lost  it 
in.  tart,  dropped  it  in  the  Ganges  whilst  in 
q£  worship.    She  covers  her  face  with  a 


TM^frTi*  sad  bazsts  into  tears.  She  is  in  a  painful 
goraxi,  wiich  can  only  be  understood  by  a  famili- 
arly wiat  Hindu  ideas.  If  she  is  what  the  Raja 
rryfnrr»  her  to  be,  she  can  never  be  received  back 
zl  ier  fisher  s  Loose  and  home.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
see  hkd  heea  united  to  the  Raja,  she  could  not 
rwnyr  hers&x  independent  of  her  lord ;  even  if  he 
ccmitMT  ni*d  het  to  the  lot  of  a  handmaid  in  his 
hca&eocui.  she  most  accept  the  position.  The  Raja, 
b:wwff.  rensses  to  accept  another  man's  wife  on 

At  length  he  consults  his  family  priest. 


ckr  her  an  atrium  in  his  house  until  her  child 
2$  bcm.  Be:  at  this  juncture  there  is  a  miracle.  A 
o^sciil  nymph  descends  from  heaven  and  carries 
hn-r  aw*y ;  and  it  subsequently  appears  that  she  is 
«rrxd  away  to  the  holy  retreat  of  the  sage  Kasyapa, 
where  she  receives  every  attention  from  his  wife 
A*n:i. 

The  sixth  act  opens  in  a  street.  The  ring  has 
Kvn  discovered  inside  a  fish.  The  ring  is  carried 
to  the  Ra;a„  and  he  at  once  remembers  SaktintalA. 
The  fisherman  is  dismissed  with  rich  rewards,  whilst 
the  Raja  sinks  into  a  state  of  deep  sorrow  over  the 
meniorv  of  his  lost  love. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  garden  of  the  palace. 
The  nymph  again  descends.  She  has  been  com- 
missioned by  the  mother  of  Saktintald  to  see  how  it 
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fares  with  Raja  Dushyanta.    The  Raja,  in  his  pro-  chapter  vl 

found  melancholy,  has  prohibited  the  celebration  of 

the  vernal   festival      He    draws   the    portrait   of 

Saktintala  from  memory.     At  last  he  is  honoured 

by   Indra  with  being  appointed  to  command  the 

host  of  gods  or  Devatas  in  a  war  against  the  giants, 

and  he  is  carried  away  by  the  charioteer  of  Indra. 

The  seventh  act  opens  in  the  sky.  The  Raja  has  ^peconollllr 
defeated  the  giants,  and  is  proceeding  through  the 
air.  The  charioteer  descends  into  the  retreat  of  Kas- 
yapa.  The  Raja  sees  a  little  boy  playing  with  lions, 
and  his  heart  yearns  towards  him.  He  discovers  that 
the  child  is  his  own  son.  He  meets  Saktintala.  All 
is  explained,  and  the  pair  live  happily  for  the  rest 
of  their  days.  The  boy  is  named  Bharata.  He 
grows  up  and  becomes  a  conqueror  of  the  world. 
To  this  day  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  is  known 
in  popular  tradition  as  the  land  of  Bharata. 

There  is  another  drama,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Sj^°!fn 
poetry  and  sentiment  which  characterize  Saktintala, 
but  is  more  interesting  from  the  romantic  character 
of  its  incidents.  It  is  called  "  Malatf  and  M&dhava," 
or  the  "Stolen  Marriage."  The  idea  of  a  stolen 
marriage  in  Brahmanical  times  would  be  regarded 
with  a  feeling  of  horror ;  and  the  idea  of  an  elope- 
ment, even  if  it  terminated  in  marriage,  would  cast 
a  stain  of  infamy  on  the  whole  family.  Marriage, 
according  to  Brahmanical  ideas,  is  a  sacrament. 
Every  father  is  bound,  by  religious  duty,  to  provide 
a  husband  for  his  daughter,  and  a  wife  for  his  son. 
Any  failure  in  this  respect  is  impious,  and  any 
attempt  to  render  the  parental  arrangement  nugatory 
is  an  act  of  disobedience  and  wickedness  on  the 
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^  ran  of  the  child.  Bat  Buddhism  regards  marriage 
iz.  a  very  different  light.  From  the  monastic  point 
cr  riev  marriage  is  a  mistake.  It  serves  to  per- 
r«r?^±:e  existence,  and  retain  mankind  within  the 
r :  rtci  of  successive  transmigrations.  But  Dharma 
i;«:ks  r»re  kindly  upon  married  life,  and  the  do- 
n-csdc  relations  generally.  It  enjoins  the  duties  of 
tie  iftcti.ns  between  husband  and  wife,  parents 
3JL-I  children,  and  leaves  the  young  people  in  a 
grvs:  treasure  to  form  their  own  attachments.  The 
c:r£:«  berween  these  two  conceptions  of  marriage 
wj£  n.^  d.xibt  carried  on  during  the  age  when  the 
braid  between  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  was 
wider :^g  into  antagonism,  but  in  modern  times 
ii-rsriy  every  trace  has  died  out,  excepting  in  Brali- 
r.iricsl  forms  of  Kshatriya  traditions  of  the  Sway- 
azir&ra.  It  forms,  however,  a  remarkable  feature 
c:  :Lis  curious  drama  "of  M&lati  and  M&dhava," 
whi^h  ^  tar  furnishes  a  picture  of  old  Hindu  life 
ti-.ur  Buddhist  forms.  In  a  word,  this  drama  is  a 
:\i"  txr^rvisslon  of  a  revolt  against  the  Brahman ical 
c;:.xp:::n  of  marriage,  and  strangely  enough  it  is 
cirrkc  to  a  successful  issue  through  the  persevering 
c£;r:s  of  an  old  Buddhist  nun. 

itaiiL«ra.  ^°  "ero  aUv^  heroine  of  the  play  are  only  a 

jwlr  of  youthful  lovers  of  the  ordinary  type.  The 
Kvfci:::;:  character  and  moving  spirit  is  the  old  Bud- 
dhist ::un.  She  is  evidently  the  representative  of  a 
class  which  existed  in  ancient  times,  and  has  since 
Kvorae  extinct  in  India.  She  lives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  citv  named  Padmav&ti,13  where  for 
many  years  she  had  kept  a  school  after  the  Bud- 

s*  Is  i*  :e:jvsi^I«  ;o  idcnufr  the  city,  and  the  identification,  if  possible,  wodd 
lofcl  to  bo  mult. 
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dhist  fashion.     She  herself  is  head  mistress,  and  two  chapter  vl 
other  nuns   are  her  disciples  and  under-teachers. 
The  school,  however,  is  not  for  girls,  but  for  boys ; 
and  parents  in  remote  cities  send  their  sons  thither 
to  learn  logic  and  other  kindred  sciences. 

In  former  years  two  boys  went  to  this  school.  j£j2£ftht 
They  became  such  close  friends  that  they  vowed  if 
one  had  a  son  and  the  other  a  daughter,  the  two 
families  should  be  united  by  a  marriage.  When 
they  had  grown  to  manhood,  one  became  the  min- 
ister of  the  Raja,  and  the  father  of  the  heroine 
M&latf ;  the  other  became  a  minister  in  a  foreign 
state,  and  the  father  of  the  hero  M&dhava.  The 
Buddhist  nun  is  the  confidential  nurse  to  Mdlatf; 
and  at  the  same  time  receives  MAdhava  into  her 
school.  Her  task  is  simple  enough.  She  is  to  kindle 
a  mutual  passion  between  the  heroine  and  the  hero, 
and  thus  bring  about  a  marriage  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  design.  The  heroine  Mdlatf  lives 
secluded  in  her  father's  house ;  but  M&dhava  is  sent 
on  various  pretences  to  walk  before  her  window; 
and  she  accordingly  looks  through  her  casement, 
and  falls  in  love  with  him.  Again  Malatf  is  sent 
out  with  her  maidens  to  gather  flowers  in  the  temple 
gardens  of  Kama;14  and  Mddhava  is  sent  to  the 
same  gardens,  and  there  sees  Mdlatf,  and  falls  in 
love  with  her.  But  a  Hindu  maiden  must  restrain 
her  feelings ;  and  thus  the  growing  passidn  between 
the  two  is  indicated  rather  than  described. 

Scarcely  are  the  pair  conscious  of  their  mutual  ^SKSt181 
love  when  their  hopes  are  blighted.     A  certain  old 


14  Kim*  if  the  deity  of  lore ;  the  Indian  Eroi.    His  bow  i*  stringed  with 
beet    8ee  iff/to,  chap.  iz. 

91 
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chapter  ti.  courtier  is  the  favourite  of  the  Raja.  lie  fulls  in 
love  with  Malatf,  and  prevails  on  the  Raja  to  sup- 
port his  suit.  The  Raja  asks  the  minister  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  courtier;  and  the  minis- 
ter dares  not  refuse.  An  intrigue  is  now  begun  after 
Hindu  fashion.  The  minister  is  the  most  obedient 
servant  of  the  Raja.  To  please  the  Raja  he  will 
sacrifice  his  blooming  daughter  to  the  old  courtier. 
Meantime  the  Buddhist  nun  knows  her  cue.  She  is  to 
promote  the  union  of  Malatf  and  Madhava  at  all  risks; 
but  the  minister  is  not  to  appear  in  the  matter. 
Whatever  may  become  of  his  daughter,  the  minister 
must  preserve  the  favour  of  the  Raja.  Whilst  filled 
with  secret  disgust,  he  is  to  feign  delight  at  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  the  old  courtier.  Whilst 
filled  with  secret  joy,  he  is  to  feign  displeasure  at 
the  marriage  of  Malatf  and  M&dhava.  In  a  word, 
the  play  is  a  succession  of  artifices,  such  as  are  re- 
garded by  Hindus  generally  as  the  height  of  clever- 
ness and  ability. 

InfTtewofthe         In  the  first  instance  the  Buddhist  nun  seeks  to 

Buddhist  mm. 

familiarize  the  unsophisticated  heroine  with  the  idea 
of  revolting  against  the  will  of  her.  father,  and  run- 
ning away  with  her  lover.  But  she  proceeds  very 
cautiously,  and  by  innuendoes  rather  than  by  direct 
counsel.  In  her  capacity  of  nurse  she  pays  a  visit 
to  her  young  charge.  She  laments  that  Malatf  is 
to  be  sacrificed  to  age  and  ugliness,  but  adds  that 
she  is  bound  to  obey  her  father.  She  hints  at  the 
story  of  Sakiintala,  who  bestowed  herself  upon  the 
lover  of  her  choice ;  but  adds  that  such  an  example 
should  not  be  followed.  She,  however,  descants 
upon  the  noble  birth  and  great  merits  of  Madhava. 
She  then  takes  her  leave,  exulting  in  the  idea  that 
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sho  has  tutored  Malatf  to  liato  the  bridegroom,  to  chapter  vi. 
doubt  her  father's  affection,  to  feel  that  an  elopement 
is  not  without  precedent,  and  that  M&dhava  is  wor- 
thy of  her  love. 

The  Buddhist  nun  next  brings  the  lovers  together  p^pnir  or  the 

o  °  lovers. 

in  the  temple  garden  of  Siva.  Here  the  heroine 
and  hero  plight  their  troth.  At  this  point  Malatf 
is  brought  away  to  be  married  to  the  old  courtier. 
The  preparations  are  concluded  with  bewildering 
haste.  The  bride  and  her  maidens  proceed  on  their 
elephants  to  the  temple  of  Srf,  to  pray  that  nothing 
may  interrupt  the  holy  rite.15  M&dhava  and  Maka- 
randa  are  already  at  the  temple,  and  peeping  at 
the  bridal  procession  through  a  lattice.  Drums  are 
heard.  The  white  umbrellas  tremble  over  the  heads 
of  the  bride  and  her  companions  like  white  lotuses. 
The  chowrics  of  white  hair  float  about  like  swans. 
The  elephants  advance,  their  golden  bells  tinkling 
in  the  sunshine.  Every  howdah  is  filled  with  bevies 
of  blooming  damsels  singing  songs  of  rejoicing. 
The  elephants  kneel,  and  Malatf  descends  and  enters 
the  temple  accompanied  by  her  maidens. 

The  story  now  reaches  a  climax.  The  old  Theciimai. 
courtier  is  waiting  at  home  to  receive  his  bride. 
But  the  Buddhist  nun  dashes  the  cup  of  happiness 
from  his  lips.  She  directs  Madhava  to  escape  with 
M&latf  to  a  Buddhist  convent,  where  they  arc  duly 
wedded.  Meantime  sho  arravs  Makaranda,  the 
comrade  of  Madhava,  in  the  wedding  garments  of 
M&latf  to  personate  the  bride ;  and  sends  him  in  the 
marriage  procession  to  the  house  of  the  old  courtier. 

The  adventures  of  Makaranda  in  the  character 


"  A  temple  to  Sri,  or  the  podile-s  of  pood  fortune,  is  built  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  every  city.     Sri  is  identified  with  Lakshmi.     Sec  infra,  chap.  ix. 
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chapter  vi.  of  a  bride  form  a  laughable  episode.     It  should  be 
i^SSSSm!^  explained  that  Makaranda  has  long  been  in  love 
with  the  sister  of  the  courtier,  and  is  beloved  in 
return.     The  interview  between  the  supposed  bride 
and  the  expectant  bridegroom  is  not  represented  on 
the  stage,  but  is  related  to  the  audience.     The  old 
courtier  was  very  devoted,  but  found  the  lady  very 
coy.     He  became  somewhat  rude,  but  met  with  a 
startling  rebuff.     He  left  the  apartment  in  a  rage; 
and  his  sister  then  went  in  to  reason  with  the  bride. 
Instead  of  a  sister-in-law,  she  found  a  lover;  and 
ultimately  fled  with  him,  after  the  fashion  set  by 
Mdlatf  and  Mddhava.     The  two  bridegrooms  were 
subsequently  introduced  to  the  Raja,  who   was  at 
once  reconciled  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  congratu- 
lated the  minister  and   disappointed   favourite  on 
their  new   kinsmen.     Here  the  story   is   virtually 
brought  to  a  close. 
Humour  of  tbe         j^  js  eaSy  t0  imagine  the  amusement  which  would 

be  produced  in  a  Hindu  zenana  by  the  performance 
of  such  a  drama  as  that  of  M&latf  and  Mddhava. 
The  ardour  and  devotion  of  the  young  men,  the  run- 
away marriages,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  old 
bridegroom,  would  all  be  in  exact  accordance  with 
zenana  tastes.  But  certain  episodes  are  introduced 
into  the  original  drama,  which  mar  the  plot  by  their 
sensational  character,  and  which  are  only  useful  as 
illustrating  that  dark  form  of  the  worship  of  Durgd, 
which  was  practised  in  ancient  times.  This  god- 
dess was  propitiated  by  human  sacrifices,  and  on 
two  occasions  M&latf  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
off  to  her  shrine,  and  would  have  been  slaughter- 
ed before  the  idol  had  she  not  been  rescued  by 
Mddhava.     The  particulars  will  accordingly  be  re- 
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viewed  hereafter  in  dealing  with  the  worship  of  chapter  vl 
DurgA.16 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  approximate  idea  ^XSEu* 
of  the  age  in  which  the  Sanskrit  dramas  were  com-  djr*m*- 
posed.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  the  Greeks, 
and  they  do  not  apparently  contain  any  reference  to 
the-  Mussulman  invaders.  They  may  therefore  be 
referred  to  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  But  social  development  amongst  the  Hindus 
is  of  slow  growth ;  and  even  in  the  progress  of  cen- 
turies the  outer  life  of  the  people  undergoes  but  few 
important  changes.  The  Sanskrit  Theatre  furnishes 
valuable  illustrations  of  that  resignation  and  habitual 
self-control,  which  specially  mark  the  Hindu  people ; 
but  it  is  wanting  in  that  power  of  characterization 
to  which  the  Shakspearian  drama  owes  its  force  and 
brilliancy. 

11  See  infrai  chap.  ix. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    RAJPOOTS. 


chapter vii.  The  Rajpoots,  or  sons  of  Rajas,  are  the  noblest 
Sl^ohfmmSiy  and  proudest  race  in  India.  With  the  exception  of 
India.  the  Jews  there  are,  perhaps,  no  living  people  of 

higher  antiquity  or  purer  descent.  They  claim  to 
be  representatives  of  the  Kshatriyas ;  the  descend- 
ants of  those  Aryan  warriors  who  conquered  the 
Punjab  and  Hindustan  in  times  primeval.  To  this 
day  they  display  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Maha  Bh&rata  and  Ram&yana.  They 
form  a  military  aristocracy  of  the  feudal  type.  They 
are  brave  and  chivalrous,  keenly  sensitive  of  an 
affront,  and  especially  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their 
women.  Their  chiefs,  when  occasion  serves,  are 
prepared  to  lead  the  life  of  outlaws,  like  the  P&ndava 
brothers,  or  to  go  into  exile  with  the  silent  haughti- 
ness of  Rama.  Indeed,  but  for  the  paramount  power 
of  the  British  government,  they  would  still  cany  on 
bloody  feuds  for  generations,  or  engage  in  deadly 
wars  which  would  end  only  in  extermination. 

The  Rajpoots  are  the  links  between  ancient  and 
modern  India.  In  davs  of  old  thev  strove  with  the 
kings  of  Magadha  for  the  suzerainty  of  Hindustan 
from  the  Indus  to  the  lower  Gangetic  valley.    They 
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maintained  imperial  thrones  at  Lahore  and  Delhi,  chapter vii, 
at  Kanouj  and  Ayodhyd.  In  later  revolutions  their 
scats  of  empire  have  been  shifted  further  west  and 
south,  but  the  Rajpoot  kingdoms  still  remain  as  the 
relics  of  the  old  Aryan  aristocracy.  At  some  remote 
period  the  Chohan  dynasty  of  Ayodhyd  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  remote  west,  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Chittore  on  the  fertile  uplands  of  Mey war.  Later 
on,  during  the  convulsions  which  followed  the  Mus- 
sulman invasions,  the  Rahtore  dynasty  of  Kanouj 
was  transferred  still  further  to  the  west,  to  the 
sandy  wastes  of  Marwar  beyond  the  Aravulli  hills. 
At  the  same  time  the  dynasties  of  Lahore  and  Delhi 
faded  away  from  history,  and  perchance  have  re- 
appeared in  more  remote  quarters  of  India.  The 
Rajpoots  still  retain  their  dominion  in  the  west, 
whilst  their  power  and  influence  have  been  felt  in 
every  part  of  India;  and  to  this  day  a  largo  Rajpoot 
element  characterizes  the  populations,  not  only  of 
the  Punjab  and  Hindustan,  but  of  the  Dekhan  and 
Peninsula. 

The  Rajpoot  empire  of  a  remote  antiquity  is  re-  5i"^rmMafr. 
presented  in  the  present  day  by  the  three  kingdoms  ^amiJey" 
of  Mey  war,  Marwar,  and  Jeypore.  Mey  war,  better 
known  as  Chittore  or  Udaiporo,  is  the  smallest  but 
most  important  of  the  three.  It  forms  the  garden  of 
Rajpootana  to  the  eastward  of  the  Aravulli  range. 
Westward  of  the  range  is  the  dreary  desert  of  Mar- 
war. Northward  of  Mcywar  lies  the  territory  of 
Jeypore,  the  intermediate  kingdom  between  Mey- 
war  and  the  Mussulmans.  Meywar  is  a  remote 
region  of  fruitful  hills;  a  land  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
barley.  Towards  the  Mussulmans,  her  left  flank 
was  guarded  by  the  Aravulli  chain  and  sandy  wastes 
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chapter vil  of  Marwar ;  her  front  was  covered  by  the  kingdom 

of  Jeypore.1 
High  descent  of  In  former  times  the  sovereigns  of  Mey  war  were 
JSSKcwSow  known  as  the  Ranas  of  Chittore;  they  are  now 
il&jgllZ*  known  as  the  Ranas  of  Udaipore.  They  belong 
to  the  blue  blood  of  Rajpoot  aristocracy.  They  are 
Sesodian  Chohans ;  the  ornament  of  the  thirty-six 
royal  races  of  Rajpootana.*  They  are  descended 
from  the  old  Surya-vansa  of  Ayodhyd ;  the  Solar 
race,  or  children  of  the  Sun.  To  this  day  the  golden 
sun  on  a  black  disc  of  ostrich  feathers  forms  the 
royal  insignia  of  the  sovereigns  of  Udaipore. 
Their  purity  of  blood  is  renowned  throughout  all 
India.  The  Rahtores  of  Marwar,  the  Kutchwahas  of 
Jeypore,  and  indeed  all  the  Rajpoot  chieftains  in 
India,  are  alike  prepared  to  do  homage  to  the  Sun- 
descended  Rana.  To  the  Hindus  he  is  the  living 
representative  of  the  Solar  race  of  Rdma  and 
Iksw&ku.  To  the  Mussulman  he  is  the  descendant 
of  Noushirvan  and  the  ancient  Persian  kings.* 

1  The  three  different  Rajpoot  kingdoms  are  sometimes  called  by  different 
names  : — (1)  Mey  war,  as  already  stated,  was  anciently  known  as  Chittore ;  bit 
since  Chittore  was  captured  by  the  Emperor  Akber,  and  a  new  capital  mm 
founded  at  Udaipore,  the  sovereign  has  been  called  the  Rana  of  Udaipore.  (1) 
Marwar  is  often  called  Jodhpore,  after  the  capital  of  that  name.  (3)  Jeyport 
is  sometimes  known  as  Amber.  Besides  these  three  principal  kingdoms  then  tit 
other  Rajpoot  states,  which  will  be  brought  under  notice  as  occasions  arise  m 
dealing  with  later  Mussulman  and  Mahratta  history.  They  include  Bikaneer, 
Kishengurh,  Jessulmere,  Eotah,  Boondi,  Haraoti,  Sirohi,  &c  There  was  also  am 
ancient  Rajpoot  empire  in  the  western  peninsula  of  Guxerat,  known  as  Anhilwarra, 
See  Tod's  Rajasfhan. 

*  The  names  of  the  thirty-six  royal  races  are  enumerated  by  Colonel  Tod; 
but  they  may  be  said  to  hare  passed  away  from  the  history  of  India,  and  have 
become  mere  relics  of  an  nnknown  antiquity.  In  the  present  day  the  two  most 
important  races  are  the  Chohans  and  the  Rhatores.  The  Chohans  migrated  frost 
Ayodhya  to  Meywar ;  the  Rhatores  from  Eanouj  to  Marwar.  The  Chohans  also 
established  themselves  in  Guzerat.  Jeypore  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  by  a 
Rajpoot  tribe  known  as  the  Kutchwahas  of  Ayodhya. 

*  The  connection  between  the  Ranas  of  Udaipore  and  the  ancient  Persian 
kings  is  a  mere  matter  of  legend,  to  be  believed  or  not  according  to  individual 
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The  social  condition  of  the  Rajpoots  is  reflected  chapter  til 
in  the  Hindu  epics  and  dramas ;  but  of  their  sub-  §jSj,t"iLul1*' 
stantive  history  prior  to  the  Mussulman  invasion 
nothing  has  been  preserved  beyond  the,  graphic 
description  of  the  king  and  the  people,  which  has 
been  presented  by  Hiouen-Thsang.*  There  is  a 
strange  mythical  distinction  between  the  Solar  and 
a  so-called  Lunar  race,  which  has  long  been  a 
difficulty  to  genealogists.  The  legend  of  a  Solar 
race  at  Ayodhyd  and  Kanouj  is  apparently  an  out- 
growth of  the  worship  of  the  Sun.  The  so-called 
Lunar  race,  or  children  of  the  Moon,  possessed  two 
kingdoms ;  one  on  either  side  of  the  Solar  empire. 
Thus  there  was  one  Lunar  kingdom  at  Patali-putra, 
and  another  at  Delhi ;  but  neither  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  worship  of  the  Moon  ;  and  the  legend 
of  the  race  is  only  associated  with  the  Moon  as  an 
antithesis  or  antagonism  to  the  Sun.  The  R&m&yana 
refers  to  the  Solar  dynasty  of  Ikswdku  and  Rdma. 
The  Mahd  Bh&rata  refers  to  the  Lunar  race  of  Puru, 
Bhdrata,  and  the  Pdndavas.  The  Greeks  say 
nothing  of  these  rival  races ;  they  only  distinguish 
between  the  Punjab  empire  of  Porus,  and  the 
Oangetic  empire  of  Sandrokottos.  Even  in  Hindd 
tradition  the  distinction  appears  as  a  mere  dream 
of  the  genealogists,  without  any  authentic  origin. 
But  still  from  a  remote  antiquity  there  was 
a  traditionary  struggle  between  Delhi  and  Kanouj 
for  the  supremacy.  When  the  Mussulmans  were 
pouring   through    the   gates   of  India,5  Delhi  and 

sentiment  Compare  Tod's  Bajast'han,  vol.  i.,  chaps,  i. — iii.  Also  Annals  of 
Meywar  in  the  tame  rolume,  chaps,  i. — iii. 

4  See  ante,  page  266. 

•  In  a  prerioui  chapter  (see  page  8)  the  Aryan  and  Turanian  gates  of  India 
have  been  placed  somewhat  artificially  at  the  two  different  extremities  of  Hindustan. 
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ore  surrounded  with  all  the  extravagant  imagery  chapter vil 
and  mythical  allusions  of  oriental  poetry,  but  are 
nevertheless  a  genuine  expression  of  Rajpoot  senti- 
ment. The  proud  Rahtore  of  Kanouj  performed 
a  mystic  ceremony,  which  was  an  assertion  of 
suzerainty,  like  the  ancient  horse-sacrifice,  but  in 
which  every  part  had  to  be  perfprmed  by  a  feuda- 
tory chieftain  or  inferior  Raja.9  The  Cliolian  was 
invited  to  attend,  but  disdained  to  listen  to  the  . 
arrogant  summons.  The  Rahtore  in  derision  set  up 
a  statue  to  represent  the  Chohan  as  a  door-keeper. 
The  ceremony  was  duly  performed,  and  followed  by 
a  Swnyanivara  for  the  daughter  of  the  Rahtore. 
But  the  daughter  of  Kanouj  cared  for  none  amongst 
the  crowd  of  suitors.  In  her  secret  heart  she  pined 
for  the  love  of  the  Chohan  of  Delhi.  She  passed 
through  the    gallant   host    of    Rajpoot    chieftains, 


of   K*    contributors,    recommend    it    to    all    who    are    interested    in    Indian 

•  Tlii*  child-like  and  primitive  ceremony  is  not  only  a  veritable  relic  of 
antiquity,  but  is  still  practised  amongst  the  Rhoonyas,  in  the  tributary  Mahals. 
This  tribe  claims  to  bo  of  Rajpoot  origin,  and  their  chiefs  exereUe  the  right  of 
installing  the  neighbouring  Raja  of  Keonjhur  in  the  old  Rajpoot  fa*hiou  described 
by  the  poet  Chand.  The  ceremony  was  performed  as  late  as  February,  1808,  and 
was  described  in  an  official  report  by  Mr  Ravenshaw,  the  Superintendent  of 
Cut  tack.  All  the  officers  about  the  person  of  the  Raja  were  discharged  by 
Lhoonya  chief*,  who  had  hereditary  duties  to  perform.  Thus  one  chief  acted  the 
part  of  the  royal  «teed,  and  entered  the  hull  with  the  Raja  on  his  back.  Another 
acted  the  part  of  a  throne,  and  formed  with  his  back  and  arms  the  throne  on 
which  the  Raja  was  placed.  When  the  Raja  dismounted,  a  third  chief  gave  him 
a  ,*aorop:i,"  or  honorary  head-dress,  by  winding  a  flexible  jungle-creeper  round 
the  nival  turban  ;  whiUt  the  principal  chief  gave  the  Raja  a  ••  tika,"  or  mark  of 
investiture  upon  the  forehead.  The  Uhoonya  chiefs  then  consider  that  they  have 
made  over  the  realm  to  the  new  Raja,  and  require  from  him  a  promise  that  he 
will  rule  justly,  and  deal  mercifully  with  his  people.  These  nets  of  the 
Rh'Kjnyas  are  ratified  and  rendered  sacred  by  the  performance  of  a  portion  of  the 
rites of  consecration  by  the  iJiuhman  family  priests;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
lirahnianical  ceremonies,  the  Blioonyas  do  homage  and  make  offerings,  and 
escort  the  Raja,  mounted  on  his  steed  as  before,  to  his  apartments  in  the  palace. 
Detail*  of  this  ceremony  are  also  furnished  by  Colonel  Dalton  in  his  "  Descriptive 
Ethnology  of  Bengal/'  page  14G. 
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chaptervii.  and  placed  the  marriage  garland  round  the  neck 
of  the  statue  of  the  Chohan.  At  the  sight  of  this  a 
mighty  uproar  filled  the  hall.  The  Chohan  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  carried  off  his  bride.  Swords 
were  drawn,  blood  was  shed,  and  the  princess  her- 
self took  part  in  the  struggle.  The  lover  prevailed 
against  the  father,  and  carried  off  his  prize  to 
Delhi.10 

The  tragic  end.  From  that  hour  the  Chohan  was  enslaved  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Rahtore.  His  army  and  his  dominion 
were  alike  forgotten  as  he  basked  in  the  smiles  of 
his  bride.  The  Mussulman  war-cry  resounded 
through  the  Punjab,  but  the  Chohan  was  a  captive  at 
the  feet  of  his  queen.  The  enemy  thundered  at  the 
gates  of  Delhi,  and  then  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride  awoke  from  their  dream  of  pleasure.  The 
princess  armed  her  lord  for  the  battle.  She  conjured 
him  to  die  for  his  name  and  fame,  and  vowed  that 
she  would  follow  him.  The  Chohan  perished  in  the 
fight ;  and  the  Rahtore  ordered  the  pile  to  be  pre- 
pared, threw  herself  upon  the  flames,  and  joined  her 
bridegroom  in  the  mansions  of  the  Sun.11 


10  The  Rajpoot  sovereigns  of  Delhi  were  originally  of  the  Tuar  race,  whilst 
the  Chohans  reigned  at  Ajraere.  But  in  an  earlier  contest  between  Delhi  ail 
Kanouj,  the  sovereign  of  Ajmere  had  given  powerful  help  to  Delhi,  and  obtained 
the  hand  of  a  Tuar  princess  as  a  reward.  A  son  was  born  of  this  anion,  named 
Pirthi  Raj ;  who  thus  had  a  Chohan  father  and  a  Tuar  mother.  When  Firthi 
Raj  was  five  years  of  age  be  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  Pirthi  Raj  was  the 
hero  who  carried  off  the  Kanouj  princess,  and  perished  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Mussulmans.    The  Kanouj  princess- was  named  Satijogta. 

The  chronology  of  these  events  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  will  suffice  for  the 
present  to  refer  them  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  of  the  Christian  em, 
In  dealing  henceforth  with  Mussulman  annals  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
more  exact  chronology. 

11  The  legend  of  the  Kanouj  princess  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  later  Rajpoot 
story.  The  following  incident,  half  romantic  and  half  tragic,  belongs  to  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Sadoo,  heir  of  the  fief  of  Poogul  in  Jeesulmere,  was 
the  bravest  chieftain  of  his  age.  His  name  was  a  terror  throughout  the  desert 
On  one  occasion  as  he  rode  from  a  foray  to  his  mountain  home,  a  Rajpoot  invited 
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The  early  invasions  of  the  Mussulmans  must  ohaptertil 
have  inspired  the  Rajpoots  with  peculiar  horror.  JJS"o7i£j- 
The  gallant  aristocracy  of  India  must  have  detested  ffSiJeSSiSi! 
the  barbarians  from  the  north  with  all  the  hatred  of 
Iran  against  Turan.     The  fanatical  marauders  over- 
whelmed the  luxurious  cities  of  Lahore,  Delhi,  and 
Kanouj,  shouting  for  God  and  the  Prophet,  but 
caring  for  nothing  save  women  and  plunder.     Their 
war-cry  spread  terror  far  and  wide.     The  Rajpoot 
nobles  and  their  retainers  rode  forth  to  take  the 
field,  or  manned  the  walls  and  fortresses.     The  mul- 
titude flocked  to  the  temples,  whilst  the  Br&hmans 
performed  their  sacrifices  and  incantations,  and  im- 
plored the  gods  for  succour.     Women  and  children 
trembled  at  the  roar  of  battle  as  it  grew  nearer  and 
nearer  like  an  inundation  of  the  sea.     Some  were 
huddled  together  in  the  inner  chambers.     Others 
hid  themselves  in  secluded  gardens,  or  flocked   to 
the  roofs  of  palaces  to  gain  tidings  of  the  fight. 
It  was  a  war  of  iron  and  rapine  against  gold  and 
beauty.     The  brown   and  hardy  hosts   of  central 
Asia  scaled  the  walls,  scimitar  in  hand,  or  burst 
open  the  gates,  in  overwhelming  numbers.    The  fair- 
complexioned  Rajpoots  fought  with   chivalry  and 

him  to  his  dwelling,  and  gave  him  good  cheer.  The  daughter  of  the  house  saw 
Sadoo,  and  though  she  waa  betrothed  to  another,  she  gave  her  heart  to  the  warrior 
of  Jeerolmere.  Sadoo  became  enamoured  in  his  turn,  and  before  he  left  the  house, 
he  managed  to  intimate  his  passion.  The  cocoa-nut  was  sent  and  accepted,  and 
Sadoo  returned  to  her  father's  house  to  claim  his  bride.  But  when  the  marriago 
waa  orer,  and  he  was  escorting  her  to  her  new  home,  a  mortal  conflict  awaited 
Urn.  The  lover  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  had  sworn  that  he  would  be 
revenged.  lie  encountered  Sudoo,  and  the  two  chieftains  fought  desperately  at 
tlie  head  of  their  respective  followers.  The  bride  watched  anxiously  from  her  car, 
bat  the  battle  was  soon  oyer.  Sadoo  was  slain,  but  she  had  taken  her  resolution 
and  did  not  weep  a  tear.  The  pile  was  prepared  on  the  field.  She  sat  herself 
thereon  and  took  her  lord  in  her  arms.  The  fire  was  lighted;  and  the  flames  that 
were  to  hare  carried  her  to  the  Son,  reduced  the  living  and  the  dead  to  dust 
and  ashes.    Tod's  Bajaafhan,  voL  i.,  pages  627,  629. 
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chaptervii.  desperation,  but  they  fought  in  vain.  A  rush  of 
mailed  warriors,  a  clashing  of  swords  and  spears, 
piles  of  dead  and  dying  round  the  gateway,  and  the 
city  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  soldiers  who  knew  not 
how  to  pity  or  how  to  spare.  In  a  few  moments 
licentious  ruffians  were  penetrating  the  recesses  of 
zenanas,  seizing  shrinking  wives  and  daughters, 
tearing  off  their  necklaces  and  rings,  their  bracelets 
and  girdles,  or  subjecting  them  to  ruder  insults 
from  which  humanity  recoils.  Nothing  was  sacred 
in  their  eyes.  They  ransacked  every  chamber  and 
every  shrine  in  their  thirst  for  jewels  and  treasure. 
They  filled  the  streets  and  houses  with  blood  ;  they 
hacked  and  hewed  at  temples  and  idols ;  they  broke 
down  Buddhist  saints  and  Brahmanical  deities;  they 
derided  the  relics  of  holy  men ;  they  profaned  the 
altars  of  the  gods ;  and  they  carried  off  young  men 
and  maidens,  and  even  the  priests  and  dancing  girls 
of  the  temples,  to  sell  as  slaves  in  the  bazaars  of 
Cabul  and  Ghuzni. 

Reflex  of  the  Old  Delhi  has  long*  since  passed  awav.     It  lies 

struggle  in  ex-  °  4  « 

i»tui£  rums,  buried  beneath  the  mounds  and  heaps,  which  still 
bear  the  name  of  Indra-prastha.  But  the  struggle 
between  Mussulman  and  Rajpoot  is  to  this  day  re- 
flected by  the  ruins.  A  Buddhist  tomple  is  still 
standing,  but  the  images  of  saints  and  Buddhas  have 
been  cut  down  by  the  puritanical  idol-breakers  of 
Islam.  The  Hindu  colonnade  became  a  part  of  a 
Mussulman  palace,  but  both  aro  now  in  ruins. 
Moorish  arches,  gateways,  courtyards,  and  tombs 
are  all  slowly  sinking  into  decay,  surrounded  by  tho 
still  more  ancient  relics  of  Rajpoot  civilization.  The 
landscape  is  as  green  and  bright  as  ever ;  but  the 
pilgrim    who   ascends    the   column   of    Mussulman 
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victory,  and  gazes  upon  the  scenes  around,  may  yet  chapter  to. 
recall  the  charges  and  war-cries  of  the  Mussulman 
horsemen,  and  the  sullen  groans  of  the  routed  Hindus 
as  they  were  trampled  down  by  their  own  elephants 
in  the  effort  to  escape  from  the  fatal  field.  All,  how- 
ever, is  silent  and  solitary.  The  banners  of  Islam 
and  the  ensigns  of  Rajpoot  chivalry  have  alike  van- 
ished in  the  past ;  and  the  dust  of  victors  and  van- 
quished lie  buried  beneath  the  mounds.12 

The  Mussulmans  conquered  the  valleys  of  the  ftgftj,™^ 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  but  for  generations  they  cared  AUiuadw»- 
not  to  attack  the  Rajpoots  in  their  southern  homes. 
Throughout  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
Ranas  of  Chittore  maintained  a  firm  front ;  but 
about  the  year  1303  the  storm  of  invasion  burst 
upon  the  ancient  capital.  AM-ud-deen,  the  slave- 
king,  was  Sultan  of  Delhi.  His  Indian  conquests 
are  still  famous  in  Mussulman  annals ;  and  he 
gathered  up  all  his  strength  for  the  capture  of 
Chittore.  The  city  was  doomed.  The  Rajpoots 
resisted  until  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  yield 
or  die  ;  and  death  was  better  than  submission  in  tho 
eyes  of  the  Surya-vansa.  The  Rajpoot  women,  to 
the  number  of  thousands,  performed  the  dreadful 
Johur.  Huge  piles  of  timber  were  constructed  and 
«ct  on  fire.  Tho  hapless  women  moved  to  the  spot 
in  slow  procession,  and  threw  themselves  upon  tho 
devouring  flames  rather  than  bo  profaned  by  the 
aliens.       Tho    Rana   and    his   surviving    Rajpoots 

11  The  column  of  Mussulman  victory,  known  as  the  Kootul),  is  well  known 
to  everyone  who  has  visited  Delhi.  It  is  forty  feet  higher  than  the  London 
monument,  ami  is  said  to  be  the  tallest  pillar  in  tin*  world.  It  is  a  lofty  column  of 
red  sandstone,  fifty  ft-ct  in  diameter  at  the  base,  but  tapering  away  very  gradually 
toward*  the  top,  whore  it  is  only  thirteen  fe«*t.  It  is  surrounded  by  five  galleries, 
»t  suitable  intervals  from  each  other ;  and  on  its  outer  face  are  engraved  many 
texti  from  the  Koran. 
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rai  theTiSelres  in  saffron  robes,  and  prepared 
l^a:n.  Sword  in  hand  they  might  perchance 
3:cce  &  way  •:<  escape,  and  plant  a  new  home  else- 
where; tfO*  otherwise  they  would  perish  on  the 
viresLc*i  c<  their  devoted  citv.  The  Sultan 
trvsnpbfd  qttt  the  Rana.  A  few  desperate  Raj- 
poccs  ztlz  their  way  through  the  lines  of  Islam,  and 
f.^=?i  a  refuse  in  the  heart  of  the  Aravulli  hills, 
\*zz  ;l-r  remainder  perished  without  the  walls.  The 
5ir>e  aal  si^ke  of  the  Johur  was  still  rising  above 
lb*  Leca:omb  of  female  victims,  when  Alhi-ud-deen 
niie  h:s  way  through  heaps  of  slain  into  the  strong- 
b;ii  c :  C^Inore.11 

The  Saltan  did  not  retain  the  Rajpoot  capital. 
He  garrisoned  the  countrv  with  Mussulmans,  but  he 
Elide  over  t::e  city  to  a  recreant  Rajpoot  chieftain 
of  Jha!:>re.  who  was  named  Maldeo.  But  Maldeo 
Lai  little  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  new  possession. 

-  T.«f *  £x;as:  Liz.  ▼a  L,  joje  265.  A  legend  has  been  preferred  by  Co* 
jjohl.  7-C  r^o-.-c'r.Tx  &  ?rfTi?-3i  a:ta:k  ca  Chittore  bv  the  same  Sultan;  but  it 
xcT'i  ~v  s.kiT  uiru  :f  j*x::'a]  tmSrliishment  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  amongst 
rr*z.^i»  :•"'  ia."«  sztiecriv-  ciar-jcttr.  The  Sultan  is  said  to  hare  been  in  lore 
wv.i  :m  «  -«  «'f  "^  K-j'a  H*  :*i  she  Rana  prisoner,  and  then  demanded  the 
\*tr  as  &  nss'QL  Tie  Rir.a  sxd  his  attendants  were  confined  alter  Tartar 
ftitvi  u  i  i;T  v:*j  i:  12  eswware  surrounded  by  cloths.  The  lady  was  to 
r.i  t  lL-xt  &  firiw<U  T^:  wi;h  her  maidens,  and  then  to  enter  the  lenana  of  tha 
Sl.^2.  5*^1  iiicred  liners  were  prepared,  but  soldiers  were  placed  inside  in 
£*  ?uo*  :f  :»*  x^i-ras;  and  the  bearers  of  th«r  litters  were  only  soldiers  in  dis- 
fOM.  Tr*  l^«r»  w^re  carried  in:o  the  enclosure,  and  the  soldiers  rescued  the 
F_i-.>.  iX'i  Twu^a:  him  on  a  deft  horse  which  reached  Chittore  in  safety.  The 
•Lvii-frk  i'WiTfr.  are  said  to  hare  been  all  slain  in  their  efforts  to  corer  the  re- 
irrsj  si  *hrf-.r  wysl  master.   Tod's  Rjjast'han,  toL  i.,  Annals  of  Meywar,  chap,  tl 

A*.:i:cj£  ;i*  ««rry  is  here  treated  as  somewhat  apocryphal,  it  is  widely  knowa 
is  Katvv;  :r*i.:ie:u  and  mar  hare  some  substratum  of  truth.  Orientals  an 
o£ec  ilIusmc  by  the  tender  passion,  but  they  are  not  prone  to  fall  in  lore  with 
the  w-.*«  of  ochti*.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  old  Kshatriya  laws  of 
war.  :he  wif<  is  the  prixe  of  the  conqueror ;  and  the  possession  of  the  wife  is  sa 
usi«£i*blf  assertion  of  conquest.  Indeed  the  idea  of  capture  finds  expression  it 
R*;jw«  sentiment,  as  it  did  in  old  Kshatriya  tradition.  The-  Rajpoot  prides  him- 
self OB  his  horse,  his  lance,  and  his  mistress ;  but  he  wins  his  mistress  by  hii 
borat  and  lance. 
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The  band  of  exiles  in  the  Aravulli  hills  was  headed  chapter  vil 
by  a  prince  of  the  royal  line  named  Hamir ;  and  all 
the  lawless  and  adventurous  warriors  of  the  time 
were  eager  to  join  his  banners.  The  exploits  of  Hamir 
became  famous  far  and  wide.  At  times  he  descended 
from  his  fastnesses,  and  desolated  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword ;  and  then  returned  to  his  mountain 
home,  perchance  with  the  head  of  an  enemy  at  his 
saddle-bow.  Meantime  Maldeo  was  paralyzed.  He 
was  shut  up  in  his  fortresses,  whilst  Hamir  was  de- 
vastating the  plains." 

At  last  Maldeo  thought  to  inveigle  Hamir  into  a  Hamir  in. 

°  °  vogled  into  a 

matrimonial  alliance.  He  had  a  daughter,  but  wi<r°wmarri*«e- 
according  to  Rajpoot  ideas  she  was  a  widow.  The 
fact  was  not  generally  known,  but  she  had  been 
betrothed  in  her  infancy,  and  lost  her  husband 
whilst  still  a  child.  Accordingly  Maldeo  sent  the 
cocoa-nut  of  marriage  to  Hamir.15  The  young 
Rana  was  taken  by  surprise.  His  companions  urged 
him  to  refuse  the  cocoa-nut.  They  knew  not  of 
the  previous  betrothal,  but  they  suspected  that 
Maldeo  intended  either  an  insult  or  a  snare. 
Hamir,  however,  was  not  to  be  dissuaded.  He  was 
prepared  to  undertake  any  risk  that  would  enable 
him  to  visit  Chittore.  Ho  accepted  the  cocoa-nut, 
and  proceeded  to  the  ancient  capital.  The  sons  of 
Maldeo  came  out  to  meet  him,  but  no  marriage 
symbol  was  hanging  on  the  city  gate.16    Maldeo  and 


14  Tod's  Rajast'han,  vol.  i.  page  2G9.  la  See  ante,  page  25. 

lf  This  Rajpoot  symbol  is  known  as  the  Torun.  It  consists  of  three  wooden 
ban  formed  into  a  triangle,  having  the  apex  crowned  with  the  image  of  a  peacock. 
The  Torun  was  supposed  to  be  placed  oyer  the  portal  of  the  bride's  house,  and  the 
bridegroom  was  to  break  it  with  his  lanco,  whilst  her  damsels  defended  it 
from  the  parapets  by  assailing  him  with  missiles  of  various  kinds.  When  the 
Torun  is  broken  the  damsels  retire.    Tod's  Rajast'han,  vol.  i.,  p.  271. 

22 
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chapter  vil  his  kinsmen  received  the  Rana  with  folded  hands, 
and  presented  him  to  his  bride ;  but  there  was  no 
ceremony  and  no  rejoicing.  The  garments  of  the 
pair  were  tied  together,  and  Hamir  was  left  alone 
with  his  bride.  Then  he  knew  that  he  had  married 
a  widow.17 

2S2£n>7"  The  insult  must  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the 

proud  Rajpoot.  His  bride  was  a  widow  only  in 
name,  and  she  had  lost  her  husband  before  she 
could  remember  his  face.  But  the  fact  remained 
that  she  had  been  betrothed  to  another.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  averting  the  wrath  of  the  bridegroom  by 
whispering  a  way  by  which  he  might  recover  Chit- 
tore  ;  but  Hamir  bound  himself  and  his  successors 
by  a  solemn  oath  never  again  to  wed  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Jhalore.  He  carried  his  bride  to  his 
mountain  house,  and  received  some  lands  as  dowry, 
but  he  was  only  biding  his  time.  A  son  was  born. 
Maldeo  was  absent  from  the  capital  on  a  foreign 
expedition.  The  wife  of  Hamir  proceeded  to  Chit- 
tore  to  place  her  infant  son  before  the  shrine  of 
the  god  Siva,  but  in  reality  to  win  over  the  chieftains 
to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Rana.  Her  end  was 
gained.  Hamir  was  admitted  into  the  city,  and 
Maldeo  discovered  that  his  possession  had  passed 
away.18 

*^7£j£pChit'        The  capture  of  Chittore  by  Alla-ud-deen  proved 

U0*~1W4,  to  be  only  a  spasmodic  effort.  The  invasions  of  the 
Turks  and  Afghans  had  spent  their  force,  and  the 
Mussulman  empire  in  Hindustan  was  weakened  by 

17  Tod,  toI.  i.,  p.  271. 

18  Ibid.  The  tradition  of  II amir,  his  marriage,  and  his  recoTery  of  Chittore, 
is  recorded  at  length  by  Colonel  Tod.  Rajast'han,  vol.  i.,  Meywar,  chap.  vi.  The 
events  may  be  referred  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Chittore  was 
captured  1304. 
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revolution  and  dismemberment.  Under  Hamir  and  chapteryii. 
his  successors  Cliittore  recovered  all  her  former 
power  and  glory,  and  for  two  centuries  the  Scsodian 
Chohans  maintained  their  independence  in  their 
native  hills,  whilst  exercising  suzerainty  over  the 
greater  part  of  Rajpootana.19  Marwar  and  Jcypore 
alike  paid  homage  to  the  representative  of  the  Sfirya- 
vansa,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  every 
chieftain  on  Rajpoot  soil. 

In  these  days  of  prosperity  the  Ranas  of  Cliittore  JJJEjJf^f 
kept  the  Mussulmans  at  bay,  and  fought  their  foes 
and  married  their  wives  like  their  fathers  of  old.  At 
this  period  an  incident  occurred,  which  illustrates 
more  plainly  than  the  marriage  of  Hamir,  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  Rajpoots  as  regards  the 
purity  of  their  wives.  If  a  woman  had  been 
captured  by  force  of  arms,  after  the  conquest  of  all 
her  kinsmen,  it  seems  to  have  mattered  little 
whether  she  had  been  previously  married  or 
betrothed.  She  had  become  the  prize  of  valour,  the 
trophy  of  victory.  But  if  the  mystic  cocoa-nut  was 
sent  in  her  name,  it  was  deemed  essential  that  she 
should  never  have  been  betrothed  to  another  man ; 
and  that  even  her  name  should  never  have  been 
associated  in  thought  or  word  with  the  possibility 
of  her  being  intended  for  another.  In  1373  Lakha 
Rana  ascended  the  throne  of  Cliittore.  He  had  a 
son  named  Chonda.  At  that  time  the  Rao  of  Marwar 
had  a  daughter,  and  he  sent  the  cocoa-nut  of  mar- 
riage to  Chonda,  son  of  Lakha.  The  cocoa-nut 
was  carried  to  the  capital,  but  Chonda  was  absent 


19  Cbittorc  was  captured  by  Allb-ud-deen  in  1304  ;  by  Bahadur  Shah  of 
Guxerat  in  1634;  and  by  Akbcr  in  15G7.  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
ccntarici  Chittorc  ww  tolerably  free  from  Mussulman  aggression. 
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chapter vii.  from  Chittore.  The  old  Rana  Lakha  entertained 
the  messenger,  and  jested  with  him,  saying,  "  When 
my  son  returns  ho  will  take  the  cocoa-nut ;  the  play- 
thing, I  suppose,  was  not  intended  for  a  grey- 
beard like  me."  The  jest  reached  the  ears  of 
Chonda  and  aroused  his  pride.  His  father  had 
raised  a  doubt  about  the  bride,  and  he  would  not 
take  the  cocoa-nut,  which  might  have  been  intend- 
ed for  his  father.  The  Rana  was  perplexed.  To 
reject  the  cocoa-nut  was  to  arouse  the  wrath  of 
Marwar.  His  son  was  still  obstinate.  So  the  old 
Raja  took  the  cocoa-nut  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  of  Marwar.  But  Chonda  lost  not 
only  the  bride  but  the  throne.  He  was  required  to 
swear  that  if  the  bride  gave  birth  to  a  son  he  would 
renounce  the  kingdom.  After  a  while  a  son  was 
born,  and  named  Mokul.  Five  years  afterwards 
the  Rana  died,  and  Chonda  was  the  first  to  pay 
homage  to  the  infant  Rana.  Henceforth  Chonda 
was  as  loyal  as  the  hero  Bhfshma,  and  ruled  Chit- 
tore  in  the  name  of  Mokul  as  faithfully  as  Bhfshma 
had  ruled  for  his  young  half-brother  in  Hastin&pur* 

qSaISoth«.e  -^u^  *he  queen-mother  grew  jealous  of  Chonda. 
She  charged  him  with  scheming  to  obtain  the  throne. 
The  haughty  Rajpoot  said  not  a  word,  but  went 
into  exile  like  another  R&ma.  Scarcely  had  he  left 
Chittore,  when  the  kinsfolk  of  the  queen-mother 
came  flocking  in  from  Marwar.  They  rejoiced  to 
leave  the  desert  plains  of  Marwar  for  the  fertile 
gardens  of  Mcywar;  to  exchange  maize-porridge  for 
wheaten  bread.  The  old  Rao  of  Marwar  came  him- 
self, and  took  up  his  abode  with  his  daughter ;  but 


10  Tod's  Rajast'han,  vol.  i ,  o.  276. 
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the  royal  household  hated  him.  Sometimes  tho  old  chapter  til 
Rao  took  the  boy-prince  upon  his  knee  and  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  Chittore,  and  dreamed  that  he  was 
Rana ;  and  if  the  boy  ran  off  to  play,  still  the  old 
dotard  sat  under  the  "  Sun"  of  Chittore  and  played 
the  part  of  Rana.  The  nurse  complained  to  the 
queen-mother,  and  the  queen-mother  entreated  her 
father  to  respect  the  insignia  of  Chittore.  But  the 
Rao  laughed  and  jeered,  and  swore  that  the  prince 
should  die.  Then  tho  queen-mother  fell  into 
deep  despair,  and  sent  messengers  for  tho  faithful 
Chonda.21 

The  Rao  of  Marwar  was  indeed  a  low  Rah  tore,  winder  of  the 

Rao  of  Marwar. 

He  was  enamoured  with  a  handmaid  of  his  daughter, 
and  the  damsel  was  compelled  to  listen  to  his  dis- 
honourable suit,  but  her  heart  revolted  at  the  shame. 
One  day  Chonda  and  his  horsemen  gallopped  into 
Chittore,  but  the  Rao  heard  them  not,  for  he  was 
drunk  with  love  and  opium.  The  handmaid  heard 
the  tramp,  and  knew  that  deliverance  was  at  hand. 
She  saw  that  he  was  helpless,  and  was  bent  upon 
revenge.  She  took  his  turban  and  bound  him  to  his 
bed  so  that  he  could  not  stir.  The  troops  of  Chonda 
rushed  in,  and  the  Rao  awoke  from  his  hoavy  slum- 
ber. One  arm  was  free,  and  with  that  he  seized  a 
brass  lotah,  and  dashed  down  the  foremost  of  his 
foes  ;  but  a  bullet  pierced  his  heart,  and  his  life  was 
at  an  end.22 

After  this  Rana  Mokul  grew  to  manhood,   and  S^^okui. 
reigned  many  years  at  Chittore.     The  memory  of 
his  reign  has  faded  away,  but  the  story  of  his  deatli 


»  Tod's  Rajasfhan,  vol.  i.,  p.  279. 

22  Tod's  Rajasfhan,  vol.  i.,  p.  280.     The  Marwar  turban  consists  of  a  long 
cord  wound  round.     When  uncoiled  it  Is  often  ninety  feet  long. 
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chapter  til  is  still  preserved.  He  went  out  witli  his  retainers 
to  help  the  Rao  of  Kotah  against  the  Mussulmans. 
Amongst  his  followers  were  two  of  his  own  kinsmen ; 
they  were  the  sons  of  his  grandfather,  but  their 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  carpenter.  On  the 
road  the  Ran  a  asked  these  men  for  the  name  of  a 
v  tree ;  and  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  for  they 

thought  that  he  was  mocking  them  because  of  their 
mother.  Like  true  Rajpoots  they  revenged  the 
affront  by  blood.  That  same  day  they  fell  upon 
the  Rana  whilst  he  was  saying  his  prayers,  and 
slew  him  on  the  spot ;  and  then  fled  to  the  jungle  to 
lead  the  lives  of  outlaws.23 

p£?to2&i.  These  traditions  are  valuable  as  authentic  illus- 
trations of  Rajpoot  character.  To  this  day  the 
chieftains  present  the  same  pride,  the  same  sensitive- 
ness, and  the  same  lawlessness  and  sensuality ;  but 
they  are  gentlemen  at  heart,  and  are  capable  of  a 
loyal  devotion  until  death  when  occasion  demands. 
Another  group  of  traditions  may  now  be  brought 
under  review,  which  throw  a  still  further  light  upon 
the  thoughts  and  ways  of  the  old  aristocracy  of 
India,  and  also  serve  to  indicate  the  superstitions 
which  still  dominate  over  their  minds. 

Peudofthe  About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  sove- 

thrce  sons  of  J  ' 

Eaemui  Raua.  rejgn  named  Raemul  was  Rana  of  Chittore.  He 
reigned  from  1474  to  1509.  He  had  three  sons, 
Sanga,  Pirthi  Rai,  and  Jeimal.  Sanga  was  the 
eldest,  and  consequently  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  question  his  right.  From 
time  immemorial,  however,  the  Rajpoots  have  be- 
lieved in  the  prophecies  of  holy  men  and  women; 

23  Tod's  RajastTian,  vol.  i.,  p.  280. 
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and  it  lias  already  been  seen  that  the  prediction  of  a  chaptervil 
seer  sufficed  to  overthrow  a  Raja  of  Ujain,  and  to 
raise  a  cowherd  to  the  throne.24  At  this  period  there 
was  a  holy  woman,  a  priestess  of  Charun  devi,  a 
form  of  Durgd.  She  dwelt  in  a  temple  of  the  god- 
dess, built  on  a  lonely  hill,  which  was  known  as  the 
Tiger  mountain.  Her  powers  of  prophecy  were 
famous  throughout  all  the  country  around.  Not  a 
Rajpoot  doubted  the  truth  of  her  predictions.  One 
day  the  three  brothers  were  discoursing  together, 
when  Sanga  suddenly  said,  "  The  throne  of  Chittore 
will  be  mine ;  but  if  the  priestess  should  foretell 
otherwise  I  would  abandon  my  right."  This  rash  as- 
sertion took  the  other  princes  by  surprise,  but  never- 
theless they  all  three  proceeded  to  the  Tiger  moun- 
tain, to  hear  what  the  priestess  had  to  say,  and  their 
uncle,  named  Soorajmul,  went  with  them.  Pirthi  Rai 
and  Jcimal  entered  first,  and  took  their  seats  upon  a 
pallet  bed.  Sanga  followed  and  took  his  seat  upon 
a  tiger's  skin,  whilst  Soorajmul  sat  by  him  and 
placed  a  knee  upon  the  skin.  Then  the  priestess 
said,  "  The  tiger's  skin  is  an  omen  of  sovereignty  : 
Sanga  will  reign  over  Chittore,  and  Soorajmul  will 
have  a  portion  of  his  inheritance."  Scarcely  had 
she  spoken  when  Pirthi  Rai  drew  his  sword  to 
slaughter  Sanga.  A  bloody  fray  ensued,  and  the 
holy  woman  fled  in  consternation.  Sanga  lost  an 
eye  and  was  sorely  wounded,  but  he  escaped  to  a 
sanctuary.  Jeimal  then  returned  to  the  palace,  but 
Sanga  and  Pirthi  Rai  became  outlaws  in  the  jungle, 
and  the  feud  lasted  many  years.25 

The  sequel  of  the  tradition  is  characteristic  of 

11  See  Ilindti  drama  of  the  Toy-cart,  ante,  p.  305. 
w  Tod's  Rajasfhan,  vol.  i.,  p.  292,  et  »eq. 
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Rajpoots.  The  prophecy  of  the  priestess  could  not 
be  gainsaid.  Jeimal  the  youngest  dwelt  in  his 
father's  palace  at  Chittore,  and  grew  in  the  favour  of 
the  Rana ;  but  he  tried  to  seduce  a  damsel,  and  was 
slain  by  her  father  at  her  chamber-door.  Then 
Pirthi  Rai  returned  to  his  father's  palace,  but  he 
perished  after  another  fashion.  His  sister  was 
married  to  the  chief  of  Serohi ;  and  she  appealed  to 
Pirthi  Rai  for  protection.  She  complained  that  her 
husband  got  drunk  with  opium,  and  then  compelled 
her  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  The  Rajpoot  blood  of 
Pirthi  Rai  boiled  at  this  insult.  He  gallopped  off  to 
Serohi,  and  compelled  the  barbarous  husband  to 
make  atonement  to  his  wife,  and  hold  her  slippers  in 
his  hand.  The  cowardly  husband  pretended  sub- 
mission, but  was  bent  upon  revenge.  When  Pirthi 
Rai  left  Serohi,  he  was  presented  with  poisoned 
sweetmeats ;  and  he  died  before  he  reached  Chittore. 
Thus  Sanga  became  the  Rana  of  Chittore,  as  the 
priestess  had  foretold.26 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  Moguls  invaded 
India :  and  Baber,  Humavun,  and   Akber  reigned 

*  T>f*  Rajas:  Tian.  vol  i.,  page  673. 

T>.t  :r*i::£.'U  of  the  barbarous  husband  is  a  grim  illustration  of  Rajpoot 
kt-r.'ur.  Another  has  been  preserved  of  a  disobedient  wife,  which  is  leas  tragical. 
A  .U ■:•!:«  of  Chittore  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  a  feudatory  of  the  Rana; 
ar.i  >>.*  rrvred  rain  and  dislainful,  and  looked  down  upon  her  husband's  lineage. 
Or.;  »:iy  htT  husband  asked  her  for  a  cup  of  water,  but  she  refused,  saying,  "The 
dau;:.ur  of  a  hundred  kin^  is  not  a  cup-bearer  to  her  father's  feudatory."  Tbe 
*-i:.::di:i  rvplwd  in  ac^-r.  ••  If  you  cannot  serve  your  husband,  you  had  better 
rrturr.  to  your  father."  At  these  words  the  princess  was  furious  with  rage.  She 
*r.:  a  :?.£»«r.£i-r  to  carrv  the  words  to  her  father,  whilst  she  herself  followed  close 
a:  hi*  hoel*.  The  Rana  summoned  his  feudatory,  and  heard  the  explanation.  He 
then  he'd  a  court,  and  placed  the  chieftain  on  his  right  hand ;  and  when  the  court 
w,;s  oxit  the  crown  prince  stood  before  the  chieftaiu  and  held  his  slippers.  The 
cV.:«-:Va:n  was  aghast,  and  cried  out,  ••  I  am  unworthy!"  "Not  60,"  said  the 
Rani ;  *■  no  honour  is  too  groat  for  my  son-in-law.  Take  home  your  wife  now, 
and  she  will  never  again  refuse  you  a  cup  of  water." — Tod's  Rajost'hon,  vol.  i., 
jvjgv  612. 
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in  succession  on   the  thrones  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  chapter yh. 


Whilst  Humayun  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Bengal, 
the  Mussulman  Sultan  of  Guzerat  marched  an  army 
against  Chittore.  Sanga,  the  outlaw,  had  become 
Rana  after  the  death  of  Pirthi  Rai ;  but  he  too  was 
dead.  His  widow  and  infant  son  remained  at 
Chittore,  but  a  prince  named  Bikramajeet  occupied 
the  throne  of  the  Rana.  Bikramajeet  was  but  a 
degenerate  Rajpoot.  He  cared  not  for  his  horse 
and  spear;  only  for  wrestling  and  prize-fighting. 
The  Rajpoot  chiefs  disdained  such  pursuits.  They 
thought  it  mean  to  fight  on  foot ;  and  they  were 
insolently  treated  by  the  Rana.  Bikramajeet 
marched  out  to  battle  aginst  the  Sultan,  but  was 
utterly  defeated.  Chittore  was  again  invested  by 
the  Mussulmans,  and  there  was  another  Joliur. 
Amongst  those  women  who  perished  was  the 
widow  of  Rana  Sanga ;  but  before  she  joined  the 
sacrifice  she  despatched  her  little  son,  named  Oody 
Sing,  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  sent  her  bracelet 
to  the  emperor  Humayun.27 

The  gift  of  the  bracelet  is  a  relic  of  the  days  of  £^™of  the 
Rajpoot  chivalry.  Whenever  a  Rajpoot  lady  is  in 
peril,  be  she  wife  or  maiden,  she  may  select  a  pro- 
tector by  sending  him  her  bracelet.  She  thus 
adopts  him  as  her  brother.  He  can  never  see  her, 
but  nevertheless  he  is  flattered  by  the  mystery  and 
the  honour.  In  return  he  sends  a  corsage  as  a 
pledge  that  he  will  guard  his  sister  with  his  life. 
Humayun  was  a  Mogul  and  a  gallant  prince.  He 
accepted  the  bracelet  and  obeyed  the  summons. 
He  expelled  the  Guzerat  Sultan  from  Chittore,  and 
restored  Bikramajeet  to  his  throne.1 


28 


71  Tod'i  RajastTian,  vol.  i.,  page  309.  *  Ibid.,  page  312. 
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Usurpation  of 
Buu  beer. 


chapter vii.  But  the  Rana  had  learnt  no  lessons  from  his  dis- 
»m»j£t?fBik"  asters.  He  treated  his  chieftains  as  insolently  as 
ever,  and  they  began  to  look  abroad  for  a  leader. 
At  last  they  selected  Bunbeer  to  rule  Chittore  until 
Oody  Sing  should  be  grown.  Bikramajeet  was 
murdered  in  his  zenana.  The  women  filled  the 
palace  with  their  screams;  but  their  wailing  was 
drowned  in  the  shouts  which  hailed  the  accession 
of  Bunbeer.29 

But  Bunbeer  was  illegitimate.  His  father  was 
Pirthi  Rai,  but  his  mother  was  a  handmaid.  He 
was  the  uncle  of  Oody  Sing,  but  he  betrayed  his 
trust.  The  boy's  nurse  became  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  her  charge.  She  sent  Oody  Sing  out  of 
the  palace,  and  placed  her  own  child  in  the  royal 
cradle.  Bunbeer  entered  the  chamber  and  asked 
for  the  prince.  In  an  agony  of  terror  she  pointed  to 
the  cradle.  In  another  moment  Bunbeer  had 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the  boy.  The 
unfortunate  woman  was  stricken  with  horror.  The 
remains  of  her  child  were  burned  in  Rajpoot  fashion 
amidst  the  tears  of  all  the  women  of  the  zenana ; 
and  she  then  left  the  palace  and  sought  out  Oody 
Sing,  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  chieftain  of 
Jhalore.30 

Henceforth  Bunbeer  was  hated  as  a  murderer 
and  usurper.     The  servile  condition  of  his  mother 


Accession  of 
Oodjr  Sing. 


19  Tod's  Rajast'han,  vol.  i.,  page  314. 

50  Tod's  Rujast'han,  vol.  i.,  page  315.  The  narrative  in  the  text  is  in  accord- 
ance  with  Rajpoot  customs,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  considered  profane  in  Raj- 
pootana  to  doubt  its  credibility.  It  is,  however,  easier  to  believe  that  the  none 
palmed  off  her  own  son  as  the  infant  Rana,  than  to  believe  that  she  sacrificed  her 
own  son  to  save  the  life  of  a  foster-child.  The  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  young  Rana  ultimately  proved  to  bo  a  coward ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  baseness  of  his  origin  may  be  supposed  to  have  found  expression. 
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lowered  lain  in  the  eyes  of  the  Rajpoot  aristocracy,  chapter vii. 
At  length  it  was  whispered  that  Oody  Sing  was  still 
alive,  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  chieftain 
of  Jhalore.  The  vow  of  Hamir  was  still  remem- 
bered, that  none  of  his  successors  should  wed  a 
daughter  of  Jhalore.  But  the  original  affront  was 
supposed  to  be  condoned  by  the  protection  furnished 
to  Oody  Sing ;  and  the  young  prince  was  accepted 
as  the  Rana  by  every  chieftain  in  Rajpootana.  The 
nobles  rallied  round  his  banner,  and  conducted  him 
iu  triumph  to  Chittore ;  whilst  Bunbeer  escaped  to 
the  Dekhan,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Bhons- 
las  of  Nagpore.31 

Akbcr  had  now  succeeded  his  father  Ilunnryun  Poiicyor.ubor 

11  !•       i  a  r  1  i  i  l         towards  tlio 

on  the  throne  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  bent  on  the  Kajp^ta. 
reduction  of  Rajpootana.  His  policy  was  simple 
enough.  He  demanded  that  the  three  great  princes 
of  Rajpootana  should  pay  him  homage,  and  should 
eacli  give  him  a  daughter  in  marriage.33  Jeyporo 
submitted,  but  Marwar  and  Chittore  still  held  out. 
Akber  then  resolved  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  Raj- 
pootana by  the  capture  of  Chittore. 

The  first  attack  failed.     A  favourite  concubine  A,kV!7cnptun's 

Chittore. 

of  the  Rana  headed  a  sally  of  the  Rajpoots,  and 
routed  the  army  of  the  Moguls.  The  infatuated 
Rana  declared  that  the  concubine  had  saved  Chit- 


31  Tod's  Rajast'han,  vol.  i.,  page  319. 

M  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Akbcr  was  an  unscrupulous  admirer  of  the 
fair  sex.  He  was  accustomed  to  hold  a  kind  of  fancy  fair  within  the  palace, 
where  the  vivos  and  daughters  of  princes  and  nobles  were  induced  to  serve  as 
shopkeeper*,  and  were  often  compelled  to  listen  to  his  advances.  The  wife  of  one 
Rajpoot  prince  is  said  to  have  been  dishonoured  by  the  emperor.  An  Udaipore 
princess  is  reported  to  have  been  inveigled  into  his  presence,  but  she  held  a 
poniard  to  his  heart,  and  compelled  him  to  retire.  These  Rajpoot  scandals  how- 
ever, refer  more  immediately  to  the  personal  character  of  Akber.  Tod's  llujast'- 
han,  vol.  i.,  page  345. 
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chapter vii.  tore ;  and  so  exasperated  his  chieftains  that  they 
conspired  together  and  slew  the  heroine.83  But 
although  Akber  was  repulsed,  Chittore  was  doomed. 
A  few  years  passed  away.  The  country  was  dis- 
tracted by  feuds  and  wars,  and  in  1567  Akber 
advanced  against  the  devoted  city.  Oody  Sing, 
coward  as  ho  was,  effected  his  escape  from  the 
capital;  but  the  Rajpoots  defended  it  with  all  the 
valour  of  their  fathers.  Patta  and  Jeimal  were  the 
heroes  of  the  defence ;  and  to  this  day  their  names 
are  household  words  in  Rajpootana.  Patta  was  only 
sixteen.  His  father  had  already  fallen,  when  his 
mother  armed  herself,  and  her  son,  and  his  youth- 
ful bride,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  Chittore.  All 
three  were  slain,  and  then  Jeimal  took  the  lead. 
Other  wives  and  daughters  had  now  armed  them- 
selves for  the  battle,  and  the  Rajpoots  fought  with 
the  valour  of  despair.  But  the  odds  were  over- 
whelming. All  hope  of  deliverance  was  lost. 
Nothing  remained  but  the  holocaust  of  the  Johur. 
The  women  threw  themselves  by  thousands  on  the 
burning  piles.  The  men  put  on  their  saffron 
garments,  and  rushed  out  sword  in  hand.  The 
Moguls  fell  in  heaps ;  but  the  mortal  struggle  was 
soon  over,  and  the  enemy  poured  into  the  bleed- 
ing capital.  From  that  day  Chittore  lost  all  her 
ancient  glory.  She  became  the  widowed  city  of 
Rajpootana.  Oody  Sing  sought  a  refuge  in  the  Ara- 
vulli  hills,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Udaipore. 
lie  died  shortly  afterwards,  but  henceforth  his  suc- 
cessors were  known  as  the  Ranas  of  Udaipore.34 
Pertab  Sing  succeeded  Oody  Sing  as  Rana.     He 

33  Tod'a  Rajast'han,  vol.  i.,  page  325.  3l  Ibid.,  page  329. 
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is  the  hero  of  the  house  of  Udaipore.  He  utterly  chapter  vil 
refused  to  make  the  smallest  submission,  or  even  the  ESJ^SUJii!? 
smallest  concession  to  the  Mogul  conqueror.  Jey- independcuce- 
pore  had  already  transferred  her  allegiance  to  the 
Mogul ;  Marwar  was  wavering  between  the  Rana 
and  the  emperor ;  but  Pcrtab  Sing  was  inflexible  to 
the  last.  At  one  time  he  was  carrying  death  and 
desolation  into  the  plains  of  Mey war.  At  another 
he  was  flying  from  rock  to  rock  on  the  Aravulli 
range,  feeding  his  family  with  the  wild  fruits  of  his 
native  hills.  He  ordered  every  true  subject  to  join 
him  in  the  mountains  on  pain  of  death ;  and  so 
rigidly  was  this  decree  obeyed,  that  not  a  lamp  was 
burning  in  all  the  land  of  Meywar.  The  garden  of 
Raj  poo  tan  a  was  becoming  a  desert.  All  the  com- 
merce of  western  Hindustan  from  Surat  to  Agra  was 
brought  to  a  close;  for  every  caravan  that  attempted 
to  pass  was  plundered  by  the  guerillas  of  Pertab 
Sing.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Rana  carried 
on  this  intermittent  war.  The  privations  and  suffer- 
ings of  himself  and  his  family  were  often  intense. 
Sometimes  the  children  were  crying  for  food ;  some- 
times the  elders  were  in  peril  of  being  captured  by 
the  Moguls.  But  he  never  forgot  Chittoro.  So  long 
as  Chittoro  was  a  widowed  city,  he  bound  himself 
and  his  successors  never  to  twist  their  beards,  or  eat 
from  gold  and  silver,  or  sleep  upon  anything  but 
straw.  To  this  day  the  memory  of  the  interdict  is 
preserved  in  the  royal  house  of  Udaipore.  The 
Rana  never  twists  his  beard.  He  eats  from  gold  and 
silver,  but  there  arc  leaves  beneath  the  dishes.  He 
sleeps  upon  a  bed,  but  there  is  a  scattering  of  straw 
below.35 

K  Tod's  Rajust'han,  vol.  i.,  page  331. 
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ohaftbbvil  Meantime  Marwar  was  compelled  to  yield.  A 
iSKwSwd-  daughter  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Rahtores  was  sent 
ed  bj  the  Ban*.  ^Q  a(jorn  the  zenana  of  the  emperor  Akber.     The 

sacrifice  was  a  cruel  one.  Henceforth  the  Rajpoot 
princess  was  dead  to  her  family  and  kinsfolk.  But 
there  was  no  alternative.  The  ruler  of  Marwar, 
however,  was  well '  rewarded  for  his  concession. 
Henceforth  he  was  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
emperor.  His  title  of  Rao  was  raised  to  that  of 
Raja.  Large  additions  were  made  to  his  ancestral 
possessions.  Nearly  all  the  chieftains  of  Rajpootana 
were  thus  induced  to  follow  his  example,  and  be- 
come satraps  of  the  Mogul.  But  Pertab  Sing  was 
unshaken  in  his  resolution.  No  daughter  of  his 
house  should  be  given  to  the  Mogul  emperor.  No 
daughter  of  his  "house  should  wed  with  a  family 
who  had  stooped  to  an  alliance  with  the  alien.  He 
gave  the  Sesodian  princesses  to  be  wives  of  his 
own  faithful  feudatories,  or  of  the  impoverished 
descendants  of  ancient  dynasties  of  Delhi  and 
Kanouj  ;  but  he  refused  to  give  them  to  the  degener- 
ate rulers  of  Marwar  or  Jeypore.  More  than  a 
century  passed  away  before  the  Ranas  of  Udaipore 
could  be  induced  to  relax  this  vigorous  law.  The 
ban  had  been  felt  bitterly.  A  marriage  with  a 
princess  of  the  Siirya-vansa  purified  the  blood  of 
every  royal  house  in  Rajpootana ;  it  regenerated  all 
the  members  of  the  family,  and  converted  them  into 
pure  Rajpoots.  Prayers  and  entreaties  were  offered 
to  successive  Ranas,  but  all  in  vain.  Every  pro- 
posal was  rejected  with  scorn.  When,  in  a  future 
generation,  the  Rana  at  last  gave  way,  two  stipula- 
tions were  rigidly  enforced.  The  family  so  hon- 
oured abjured  for  ever  all  such  alliances  with  the 
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Moguls,  and  bound  itself  to  confer  the  succession  to  chapter  vti. 
the  throne  on  a  son  of  the  daughter  of  Udaipore.36 

Pertab  Sing  died  without  regaining  Chittore.  JJEJ^^J1^ 
His  son  Umra  Sing  continued  to  hold  out  bravely ;  Rana> 
but  a  degenerate  member  of  the  house  deserted  to 
the  Moguls.  This  was  Sugra,  the  brother  of  Pertab 
Sing.  As  a  reward  he  was  invested  by  the  emperor 
with  the  dignity  of  Rana  at  the  ancient  capital  of 
Chittore.  But  every  temple  and  every  ruin  seemed 
to  charge  him  witli  his  crime.  He  was  smitten  with 
remorse ;  and  then  to  gain  relief  he  gave  the  city  to 
Umra  Sing.  *  He  perished  like  a  Rajpoot.  He  went 
to  the  Mogul  court,  and  was  upbraided  by  the 
emperor.  In  his  wrath  he  drew  his  dagger,  and 
stabbed  himself  to  death  before  the  throne.37 

Umra  Sing  was  at  length  induced  to  offer  the  Th«  s!ia?l0W  of 

©  o  submission. 

shadow  of  a  submission  to  the  Mogul.  But  it  was 
little  better  than  a  name.  No  daughter  of  Udai- 
pore was  sacrificed  to  the  emperor.  No  firman 
from  the  emperor  was  admitted  within  the  Rajpoot 
capital.38  Henceforth,  however,  the  history  of  the 
Rajpoots  merges  into  that  of  the  Moguls  and  Mah- 
rattas,  until  the  British  government  appeared  upon 
the  scene  and  effected  the  pacification  of  India  by 
the  assumption  of  the  paramount  power. 

The  political  system  of  the  Rajpoots  is  a  subject  ^XSJJlJSI 
worthy  of  special  study.  The  likeness  between  the 
Rajpoots  and  the  Teutons  was  striking  enough  to 
induce  Colonel  Tod,  the  historian  of  Rajpootana,  to 
work  out  a  comparison  in  detail ;  but  the  data  at 
his  disposal  were  imperfect.  He  wrote  in  a  past 
generation,  when  the  study  of  comparative  politics 

*  Tod'i  Rijaufhan,  vol.  i.,  page  335.  *  Ibid.  M  Ibid.,  page  350. 
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chapter vn.  was  a  thing  unheard  of.  Moreover  in  dealing  with 
Rajpoot  institutions  he  was  unable  to  indicate  the 
various  stages  in  the  development  of  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  merely  dealt  with  them  as  a  heap  of 


Rajpoots  and 
Teutons. 


Rajpoot  states 


id 


and  early 

English 

kingdoms. 


organic  remains. 


The  following  conclusions,  however,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  Colonel 
Tod.  The  Rajpoots  were  a  race  of  warriors  who 
formed  the  ruling  class  wherever  they  settled. 
Proud  of  a  common  and  noble  descent,  they  hon- 
oured the  wromen  of  their  nation ;  and,  like  the 
conquerors  of  Britain,  kept  themselves  carefully 
apart  from  the  people  whose  lands  they  had  taken. 
As  the  Germans  were  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the 
Rajpoots  are  to  this  day, — a  distinct  and  unmixed 
people,  like  none  but  themselves,  and  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  physical  characteristics  from  other 
natives  of  India.  But  the  race  deteriorated  in  con- 
sequence of  its  purity.  The  Rajpoots  were  not 
invigorated  by  the  infusion  of  other  blood  as  the 
English  wrere  ;  but  spent  their  own  vigour  without 
renewing  it  from  other  sources. 

In  Rajpootana  the  Rajpoots  founded  a  number  of 
states ;  and  the  history  of  these  was  perhaps  an- 
alogous to  that  of  the  early  English  kingdoms.  One 
of  the  princes  generally  had  some  kind  of  pre- 
eminence, real  or  nominal,  over  the  rest.  The 
position  of  the  Ranas  of  Meywar  was  something 
like  that  held  by  the  kings  of  Northumberland  and 
Mercia ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  kept  up 
a  permanent  supremacy  like  the  kings  of  the  West 
Saxons.  The  princes  of  the  other  states  may  at 
times  have  become  the  Rana's  men ;  and  then  the 
Rana  was  over-lord  of  all  Rajasthan.     But  he  was 


luliuus. 
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never  strong  enough  to  set  up  a  lasting  power.    The  chapter  vn. 
other  states  seized  upon  every  chance  of  asserting 
their  own  independence  ;   and  the  hegemony  which 
individual  princes  were  able  to  establish  seldom  out- 
lived more  than  a  few  generations. 

Every  state  had  its  own  prince,  its  own  feudatory  R*ji>oot  comti- 
chieftains,  and  its  own  separate  constitution.  The 
demesne  of  the  prince  occupied  the  centre  of  his 
dominion  ;  whilst  the  fiefs  of  his  several  chieftains 
were  distributed  around.  The  royal  demesne  had  a 
tendency  to  diminish  with  the  grant  of  new  fiefs ; 
but  at  times  it  had  a  tendency  to  expand  with 
new  acquisitions  arising  from  lapses  or  forfeitures. 
Originally  the  princes  and  their  respective  chieftains 
formed  a  military  aristocracy.  Each  prince  had  pro- 
bably in  ancient  times  his  own  special  band  of  com- 
panions, sworn  to  live  or  die  in  his  defence.  It 
seems  probable  that  in  Rajpootana,  as  in  Europe, 
the  close  personal  tie  between  the  prince  and  his 
followers  was  superseded  by  a  feudal  relation  be- 
tween lord  and  vassal.  Traces  of  the  original  insti- 
tution were  to  be  found  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period  amongst  the  Rajpoot  principalities  of  the 
Peninsula.39  Each  prince  had  also  his  own  council 
of  chieftains,  in  which  all  questions  were  discussed, 
whether  of  local  or  imperial  interest.  The  Ranas  of 
Meywar  were  nominally  the  sovereign  lords  of  all. 
On  grand  occasions,  when  the  general  peace  or  wel- 
fare were  concerned,  the  Rana  convened  a  great 
assembly  of  all  the  princes  and  chieftains  of  Rujust'- 
han.     Accordingly,  as  every  subject  had  been  pre- 


M  Soe  ruprcially  Morco  Tolo's  account  of  the  fire  kings  of  the  Tamil  country, 
rbicb  will  be  brought  under  leview  in  chap,  viii. 
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CVril  adminia- 


chaptkbtil  viously  discussed  in  the  local  councils,  every  prince 
and  chieftain  of  the  separate  states  attended  the 
Rami's  assembly,  fully  prepared  to  take  his  part  in 
the  imperial  council. 

It  would,  however,  appear  that,  in  the  progress  of 
political  development,  the  Rana  of  Mey  war  seems  to 
have  called  in  the  aid  of  a  civil  power  to  neutralize 
the  encroachments  of  military  feudatories.  Tod 
alludes  to  the  "  good  times  "  of  Mcywar,  in  which 
the  Rana  was  aided  by  a  council  of  four  ministers  of 
the  crown  and  their  deputies  ;  and  promulgated  all 
the  legislative  enactments  in  which  the  general 
rights  and  wants  of  the  community  were  involved. 
In  this  civil  administration  neither  the  feudatory 
princes,  nor  their  respective  chieftains,  had  any 
share  or  concern.40  Tod  is  unable  to  furnish  any 
explicit  information  upon  the  development  of  this 
system  of  civil  government.  The  wars  between  the 
Mahrattas  and  Rajpoots,  which  prevailed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  nineteenth,  had  reduced  the  old  Rajpoot 
constitutions  to  a  state  of  comparative  chaos. 

Fortunately  the  existing  constitution  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Ava,  or  upper  Burma,  will  be  found  to 
throw  considerable  liuht  upon  the  subject.41  The 
sovereigns  of  Burma  claim  with  some  show  of  reason 
to  be  of  Rajpoot  descent.  Their  usages  and  ideas 
are. in  geiu-ral  accordance  with  those  of  the  ancient 
Kshatriyas.      But  the   power  of  the   old  military 


lraiit*u  of  \r» 
or  upper  Bur* 


4,1  TiV»N  Kajast  ban.  vol.  i.     Feudal  System  in  Rajast'han,  chap,  ii. 

4:  The  >tatonunts  as  regards  the  existing  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Art 
art4  chiit!\  h.»s*\l  upon  certain  notes  which  were  taken  by  the  author  during  ft 
*cnii-|t  •iitical  minion  to  Mandalay  and  Bhamo  in  the  year  1870.  They  arc, 
hoover,  in  general  accordance  with  the  information  supplied  by  F.  Sangcrnuno, 
••  lWsvriptiou  of  the  Burmese  Empire."     Rome,  1833. 
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feudatories  has  been  crushed  out  by  the  growth  of  an  ciiapter  vh. 
official  and  non-hereditary  nobility.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  the  Burmese  constitution  lias 
neither  an  aristocratic  element  nor  a  popular  one. 
It  consists  of  mere  civil  and  military  officials,  whoso 
title  and  position  entirely  depend  upon  the  will  of 
the  sovereign.  It  is  thus  a  bureaucracy  of  the  worst 
form,  for  it  is  altogether  wanting  in  that  hereditary 
influence  and  national  spirit,  which  are  necessary  to 
impart  stability  and  consistency  to  the  imperial 
rule. 

The  central  authority  at  Mandalay,  the  present  Two™* 
capital  of  Burma,  directs  and  controls  the  entire 
administration  of  the  kingdom.     It  consists  of  two 
great  councils,  namely, — 

1st.  The   supreme   council   and   high    court   of 
appeal,  known  as  the  Illot-dau. 

2nd.  The  privy  or  palace  council,  known  as  the 
Byadeit. 

The  Hlot-dau,  or  supreme  council  of  Ava,  cor- Thc  nint  <*««» 
responds  to  the  royal  council  of  four  ministers  of  the C0UIIClK 
crown,  and  their  deputies,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Colonel  Tod.  It  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  a 
modern  development  of  the  royal  council  which  ex- 
isted under  the  old  lianas  of  Mevwar.  It  exercises 
all  the  powers  of  a  senate,  a  high  court,  and  a 
cabinet.  Its  functions  are  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive.  As  a  senate,  it  possesses  a  constitutional 
power  of  veto  to  any  act  or  order  of  the  king.  As 
a  high  court  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  it  tries  all 
important  cases,  and  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal. 
As  a  cabinet,  it  exercises  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment; and  every  order  of  the  king  is  issued  by  the 
Illot-dau  in  the  name  of  the  ministers  of  whom  the 
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chapter vii.  court  is  composed.  The  court  consists  of  the  four 
Woongyees,  or  great  ministers,  and  the  four  Woon- 
douks,  or  assistant  ministers.  The  crown  prince  is 
ex-officio  president  of  the  council ;  but  a  still  higher 
throne  is  set  apart  for  the  king,  on  which  his  majesty 
occasionally  takes  his  seat. 

TheByadcit,  Tiie  Byadeit,   or   palace  council,   is  still   more 

or  privy  coun-  J  *  *•  7 

041  closely  associated  with  the  king,  and  it  is  doubtful 

whether  it  ever  existed  in  Meywar.  It  consists  of 
four  ministers  of  the  interior,  who  are  the  private 
advisers  of  the  king,  and  take  charge  of  the  treasury, 
and  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 

substitution  of        The    Illot-dau,    or   supreme   council,    and  the 

officialism  for  7  #       *  ' 

feudalism.  Byadeit,  or  privy  council,  thus  form  the  two  govern- 
ing departments  of  the  administration  of  Ava.  Like 
the  courts  of  the  Normans  and  Plantagenets,  both 
departments  invariably  accompany  the  king  when- 
ever lie  makes  a  progress  within  his  own  domin- 
ions. But  in  upper  Burma,  the  old  feudal  element, 
which  still  prevails  in  Rajpootana,  has  entirely 
passed  away.  The  two  councils  are  composed  of 
subservient  smooth-tongued  officials,  whose  ideas 
and  aspirations  are  all  centred  in  the  king.  They 
are  the  shadow  without  the  substance  of  a  constitu- 
tion. They,  however,  serve  to  give  a  seeming 
permanence  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and 
perhaps  hold  it  together,  in  the  same  way  that 
officialism  and  routine  held  together  the  Byzantine 
empire  for  generations  after  its  life-blood  had  ebbed 
away. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BRAIIMANICAL  REVIVAL,  A.D.  600 — 1000. 

The  seventeenth  century  ushers  in  the  history  chap,  vm 
of  modern  India.     In  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan  i»<*ia  from  the 

*>  seventh  to  the 

the  Mussulmans  had  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  SJUurS!111 
and  established  its  ascendancy  from  the  mountains 
of  Bactria  and  Cashmere  to  the  delta  of  the  Ganges. 
In  the  Dekhan  the  lesser  Mussulman  sovereignties 
had  overthrown  the  last  of  the  old  Hindu  empires, 
and  were  engaged  in  wars  amongst  themselves,  or  in 
extending  their  arms  into  the  southern  Peninsula. 
Meantime  a  new  power  appeared  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
which  was  destined  to  hold  an  imperial  sway  over 
the  whole  Indian  continent.  In  1600  the  East-India 
Company  obtained  its  first  charter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  1605  the  emperor  Akbcr  died  at 
Agra,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehan<;fr,  the 
grandfather  of  Aurangzfb.  In  1613  the  English 
built  their  first  factory  at  Surat,  and  concluded 
their  first  treaty  with  emperor  Jehangfr.  In  1639 
they  founded  Madras;  in  1661  they  obtained  Bom- 
bay; and  in  1678  they  settled  at  Calcutta.  These 
factories  grew  into  cities,  and  became  the  centres  of 
trade ;  they  are  now  the  capitals  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  empire. 
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chap,  viii.  The  early  English  adventurers  appeared  in  India 
HiSSdwoiSp-  exactly  ten  centuries  after  the  pilgrimage  of  Iliouen- 
ment.  Thsang.     In  England  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 

realize  the  vast  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
seventh  century  and  the  seventeenth.  The  wars  of 
the  early  English,  their  townships  and  gemots,  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  manufacturing  cities,  the 
parliaments,  and  the  political  and  religious  activity 
of  the  Elizabethan  era.  But  in  India  the  interval 
is  scarcely  appreciable ;  in  all  essentials  the  people 
were  the  same  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  in  the 
seventh.  Buddhism  had  been  overthrown,  but  the 
religion  of  the  Jains  remained.  Islam  again  had 
planted  mosques  and  schools  throughout  Hindustan 
and  the  Dekhan  ;  but  it  could  not  modify  the  general 
idolatry.1  The  social  and  religious  life  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  llindti  population  underwent  no  percept- 
ible changes.  In  the  days  of  Alexander  and  Mcgas- 
thencs,  the  masses  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  rivers, 
sacrificed  to  Vishnu  and  Siva,  paid  reverence  to 
naked  Yogis,  and  burnt  living  widows  with  their 
dead  husbands.  Ten  centuries  later  Hiouen-Thsangp 
beheld  similar  scenes;  and  ten  centuries  later  still 
the  early  English  adventurers  were  gazing  upon  the 
same  mysterious  world. 

Iiddi?onof  ^ie  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 

interval  is  the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhist  monks 
from    India.     Of  the   revolution   which   subverted 

1  The  annals  of  Mussulman  India  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  illustrations  they 
furnish  of  the  political  and  religious  life  of  the  Mussulmans  themselves.  They 
throw  little  or  no  light  upon  the  civilization  of  Hindustan  ;  and  but  little  on  that 
of  the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula.  They  may  be  said  to  commence  in  a.d.  665, 
twenty  years  after  the  departure  of  Hiouen-Thsang,  when  the  Arab*  conqnend 
Scinde.  But  it  was  not  until  1001  that  Mahmiid  of  Cahul  invaded  Hindustan; 
and  it  was  not  until  1205,  or  two  centuries  after  Mahmud,  that  Kootub-ud-dinf 
the  first  Mussulman  sovereign  of  India,  was  crowned  king  at  Lahore. 
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Buddhism  very  little  is   known.     No  tradition  of  chap.  viit. 
any  value  has  been  preserved.     But  still  it  is  not 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  fact.     In  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, when  Hiouen-Thsang  visited  Benares,  the  city 
was  already  more  Brahmanical  than  Buddhist.     It 
was  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Iswara  or  Siva,  and 
swarmed  with  naked  fanatics,  who  rubbed   them- 
selves with  ashes,  and  practised  religious  austeri- 
ties.  Magnificent  temples  were  built  of  stones  richly 
carved,  and  wood  choicely  painted ;  whilst  a  brass 
colossal  statue  of  the  god,  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
high,  filled  the  Chinese  pilgrim  with  respectful  awe. 
The  centre  of  Buddhism  was  at  Sarnath  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.     This  was  the  old  deer-forest 
in  which  Gtftama  Buddha  had  first  turned  the  wheel 
of  the  law.     On  this  holy  spot  a  vihara  had  been 
erected  in  the  life-time  of  the  apostle;  and  when 
Hiouen-Thsang    visited    the    locality,    stupas    and 
vihdras  were  to  bo  seen  in  all  directions.    Here  also 
had  been  founded  one  of  those  magnificent  colleges 
or  Sanghdrdmas,  which  were  so  famous  in  Buddhist 
India.     But  the  Sangh&rama  at  Sarnath  was  not  a 
flourishing  institution  in  the  seventh  century.      It 
only  contained  fifteen  hundred  Sramans,  and  they 
were  all  followers  of  the  little  Vehicle.    In  the  present 
day  Sarn&th  is  in  ruins.     Two  great  towers  are  still 
standing,  and  traces  of  the  old  college  arc  still  to  bo 
found;    whilst  relics  and  images  of  great  variety 
have   been   discovered    within   the   mounds.     The 
ashes  and  charred  remains  sufficiently  indicate  that 
the  whole  was  destroyed  in  some  sudden  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  as  Buddhist  pagodas  have  been  converted 
into  Brahmanical  temples,  suspicion  points  to  a  sud- 
den outbreak  instigated  by  the  Br  ah  mans.   Possibly 
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chap,  vnt  some  bitter  disputation  had  been  brought  to  a 
violent  close ;  and  a  nest  of  infuriated  fanatics  had 
poured  out  of  Benares  to  destroy  the  heretics  and 
atheists  of  Sarn&th  as  enemies  of  the  gods.  Possibly, 
also,  the  popular  veneration  and  respect  for  the  holy 
men  had  been  blunted  by  charges,  such  as  those 
which  a  woman  brought  against  Gotama,  and  which 
were  freely  levelled  against  the  English  clergy  prior 
to  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries.  At  present, 
however,  the  story  lies  beneath  the  mounds ;  S&r- 
nath  was  sacked  and  burned  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Brahmans.2 

2  A  legend  of  Divodas,  a  king  of  Benares,  has  been  related  in  several  Puranas, 
which  may  possibly  refer  to  tit  is  revolution.  Siva  is  said  to  have  been  desirous  of 
occupying  Benares,  and  sent  Xikumbha  to  persuade  the  prince  to  embrace  Bud* 
dhisra.  Accordingly  Divodas  became  a  follower  of  Buddha,  and  was  expelled 
from  Benares,  and  founded  another  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Gomati. — Vishnu 
I'ur&na,  Wilson's  trauslation,  edited  by  Hall,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  33,  40. 

General  Cunningham,  who  conducted  many  excavations  around  Sarnath  in 
183-5-36,  writes  as  follows  :— "  From  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  century  the  decline  of 
Buddhism  was  gradual  and  gentle.  But  from  the  eighth  ceutury  the  fall  was  rapid 
and  violent.  New  dynasties  arose  who  knew  not  Sdkya  Muni ;  and  the  Tuars  of 
Delhi,  the  Rah  tun  of  Kanouj,  and  the  Chaudels  of  Mahoba,  succeeded  to  the  vast 
empire  of  Siladitya.  The  rise  of  all  these  families  has  been  traced  to  the  eighth 
century  ;  and  both  coins  and  inscriptions  remain  to  attest  their  Brahmanical  be- 
lief. But  Buddhism  continued  to  linger  in  Benares,  Malwa,  and  Guzerat ;  and 
was  not  finally  extinguished  until  the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
last  votaries  of  Buddha  were  expelled  from  the  continent  of  India.  Numbers  of 
im.'iges,  concealed  by  the  departing  monks,  are  found  buried  near  Saruath;  and 
heaps  of  ashes  still  lie  scattered  amidst  the  ruins  to  show  that  the  monasteries 
were  destroyed  by  fire." 

Major  Kittoe,  who  in  1851  carried  on  more  extensive  excavations  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  General  Cunningham.  lie  wrote: — 
''All  has  been  sacked  and  burned;  priests,  temples,  idols,  all  together;  for  in 
some  places  bones,  iron,  wood,  and  stone  are  found  in  huge  masses ;  and  this  hai 
happened  more  than  once." — Cunningham's  Bhilsa  Topes,  chapter  xii.  See  also 
Archaeological  Reports. 

Probably  it  was  at  this  time,  or  at  some  earlier  period,  that  Kanouj  abandoned 
Buddhism  and  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans.  The  fact  is  dimly  indi- 
cated in  the  legend  of  Yiswamitro,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Gadhi  or  Kanouj,  who  if 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  Kshatriya,  and  subsequently  to  have  become  s 
Bruhman.  See  History,  vol.  ii.,  Ramayana,  chap.  iv.  Kanouj  was  subsequently 
the  centre  of  orthodox  Brahmanism,  and  supplied  Brahmanical  teachers  to  Bengal, 
whose  descendants  are  still  known  as  Kulin  Brahmans. 
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The  appearance  of  the  Jains  is  another  revolu-  chap,  vht. 
tion  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved.  The  i*u"£.of*Ch,tra 
religion  of  the  Jains  had  for  its  object  the  liberation 
of  the  soul  from  the  trammels  of  existence.  It  did 
not,  however,  accept  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  or 
Nirvana,  but  assigned  a  spiritual  life  to  the  liber- 
ated soul  in  some  undefinable  mansion  of  the  blessed. 
It  taught  certain  precepts  of  strict  morality  which 
would  seem  to  identify  it  with  that  school  of 
Buddhism  which  was  known  as  the  little  Vehicle.3 
The  Jains  worshipped  saints  who  had  effected  their 
deliverance  from  the  universe,  rather  than  deities 
who  ruled  the  universe,  and  the  names  of  their 
twenty-four  saints  or  Tirthankaras,  commencing 
with  Adimith  and  ending  with  Parisnath  and  ilalia- 
vfra,  are  held  in  the  profoundest  veneration.  The 
Jains  were  divided  like  the  Buddhists  into  monks 
and  laymen.  Originally  some  of  the  sects  aban- 
doned all  clothing,  like  the  gymno-sopliists  of  old  ; 
but  the  Jain  monks  in  general  are  not  only  clothed, 
but  distinguished  as  the  "  white-robed."  Their 
shrines  are  stately  and  mysterious  buildings  of  mar- 
ble, generally  standing  in  remote  and  secluded  situ- 


*  The  eight  deadly  sins  of  the  J:iins  arc  somewhat  puerile;  they  were  as 
follows. — (1)  Eating  at  night.  (2)  Slaying  an  animal.  (3)  Kutinj^  the  fruit 
of  tre<*  that  give  milk.  (4)  Tasting  homy  or  fhsh.  (.5)  Taking  the  wealth  of 
other*.  («)  Committing  adultery.  (7)  Hating  flowers,  butter,  or  ohee<o.  (8) 
Worshipping  the  gods  of  other  religions. — Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xvii.,  1821; 
toI.  xvi.,  1831. 

It  \*  difficult  to  Pay  how  far  the  Jains  were  connected  with  tin*  little  Vehicle. 
Il  has  already  been  se<  n  that  Silfiditva,  king  of  Kanouj  and  Mugndhn,  was  a  follower 
of  the  great  Vehicle,  and  held  a  famous  public  disputation  between  the  two  Vehicles. 
A  legend  ha*  been  preserved  in  the  Mahatmn,  or  sacred  chronicle  of  the  mountain 
Satruiiiyn,  that  the  DuddhisN  held  a  public  disputation  with  the  Jain*  and  gained 
the  victory,  whereupon  Siladitya  became  a  liuddhi>t ;  but  that  Mibfupiciiily  the 
J  aim  di  feafed  the  Duddhi>t*,  whereupon  Siladitya  became  a  Jain.  See  Forks's 
lia*  Mala.  vol.  i. 
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chap,  viii.  ations.  Many  are  to  be  found  in  Rajpootana,  espe- 
cially on  Mount  Abu;  but  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
are  those  which  have  been  built  on  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  Satruniya  in  the  Guzerat  peninsula,  over 
against  the  city  of  Palitana.*  The  Brdhmans  ex- 
pelled the  Buddhists,  but  they  could  not  wholly 
expel  the  Jains;  and  to  this  day  the  Jains  form 
an  interesting  element  in  the  Hindu  population, 
especially  in  western  India. 

^S^:Siv*        Tho  overthrow  of  Buddhism  at  S&rndth   must 
jhaji »  form  of  jiaye  genj.  a  tjir^  through  the  religious   world  of 

India.  From  time  immemorial  Benares  had  been 
the  great  centre  of  religious  thought ;  the  resort  of 
all  new  teachers  who  aspired  to  be  the  founders  of 
sects ;  the  final  court  of  appeal  from  all  conflicting 
schools,  such  as  those  of  Mithila,  Gour,  and 
Dravira.  The  destruction  at  Sarn&th  was  the 
triumph  of  the  worshippers  of  Siva.  This  deity,  the 
Dionysos  of  the  Greeks,  was  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  and  most  mystic  in  the  Brahmanical 
pantheon.      Iswara  or  Siva  was  the  first  cause,  the 

4  The  holy  mountain  of  Satruniya  in  the  south-cast  of  Kattiawar  is  sacred  to 
Adinath,  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  Tirthaiikaras,  who  is  said  to  hare  emigrated 
from  Ayodhya  at  some  remote  period.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a 
colossal  image  of  Adinath,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  mountain  itself  rises 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  plains.  Upon  these  lonely  heights  the  marble 
shrines  of  the  Jains,  with  their  stately  enclosures,  half-pnlaco,  half- fortress,  hare 
been  constructed  in  the  upper  air,  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  tread  of  mortals, 
like  the  mansions  of  another  world.  In  the  dark  recesses  of  each  temple  there  is 
one  or  more  images  of  Adinath,  or  some  other  Tirthankaro.  The  alabaster  features, 
wearing  an  expression  of  listless  repose,  are  rendered  dimly  visible  by  the  faint 
light  which  is  shed  by  silver  lamps.  The  air  is  perfnmed  with  incense,  and  tht 
female  votaries,  glittering  in  scarlet  and  gold,  move  round  in  circles  barefooted 
over  the  polished  floors,  chaunting  their  monotonous  but  not  unmelodious  hymn. 
The  mountain  is  one  of  the  first  places  of  Jain  pilgrimage;  the  bridal  hall  of  thos* 
who  would  marry  everlasting  rest.  Many  legends  are  told  of  fabled  kings,  who 
by  their  austerities  and  religious  services  on  this  sacred  ground  have  thrown  off 
the  intolerable  load  of  sin,  and  attained  the  blessing  of  liberation. — Forbes's  Bit 
Mala,  toI.  i.,  chap.  iii. 
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germ  of  all  things.  The  linga  was  the  symbol  of  chap,  i 
Siva,  and  the  representative  of  the  supremo  being. 
There  was  a  corresponding  symbol  of  the  female 
sex.  These  two  symbols  were  the  material  forms  of 
that  creative  force,  or  supreme  spirit,  which  was 
involved  in  the  conception  of  Brahma.  In  the  work 
of  creation  Iswara,  or  the  germ,  expanded  into  an 
egg,  and  evolved  within  itself  the  five  elements, — 
earth,  water,  air,  fire,  and  ether.  The  egg  then 
separated  into  two  parts,  a  higher  and  a  lower.  The 
higher  portion  became  the  heaven  above  ;  the  lower 
portion  became  the  earth  beneath.  It  subsequently 
formed  the  universe  of  all  created  being ;  of  gods, 
men,  and  animals ;  of  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  and 
seas.  When  it  reached  its  full  expansion  it  began 
slowly  to  diminish.  The  number  of  deaths  exceeded 
the  number  of  births.  In  this  way  it  was  gradually 
reduced  to  a  single  germ,  which  might  be  symbolized 
as  a  dew  drop,  but  might  be  more  exactly  described 
as  the  centre  point  of  the  circle.5  Thus  universe  after 
universe  was  created  and  passed  away,  after  a  similar 
fashion  to  that  already  indicated  in  the  myth  of  a 
day  and  night  of  Brahma. 

.Ultimately  these  symbols  were  personified  into  a  g^^^g 
god  and  goddess ;  or  rather  a  god  and  goddess  were 
associated  with  the  symbols.  The  worship  of  the 
male  deity  exhibited  every  stage  of  development. 
Sometimes  it  found  expression  in  a  pure  and  elevated 
adoration  of  the  supreme  being  as  Iswara,  in  which 
the  worshipper  sought  to  render  his  body  and  soul 
pure  and  holy  in  the  sight  of  the  creator.  Sometimes 
it   degenerated  into  a   wretched  asceticism,  which 


5  Faria  y  Suusa,  vol.  ii.,  page  377. 
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chap.  viii.  cultivated  a  distaste  for  existence  by  pondering  over 
the  lower  instincts  and  necessities  of  animal  being, 
and  quenched  the  fire  of  the  passions  by  a  depraved 
familiarity  with  the  ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead,  and 
every  species  of  filth  and  corruption.  The  worship 
of  the  female  deity  exhibited  a  similar  variety  of 
phases.  Sometimes  under  the  names  of  Durgd, 
Bh&vani,  or  P&rvati,  she  was  adored  as  the  divine 
ideal  of  the  daughter,  wife,  or  mother.  Sometimes, 
as  Bhadra-Kalf,  she  was  regarded  as  the  patron  deity 
of  Thugs  and  prostitutes.  She  was  also  personified  as 
Kdlf,  the  black  goddess,  the  terrible  barbarian  queen, 
who  revelled  in  strong  wine  and  flesh  meat,  in  dis- 
gusting obscenity,  and  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices. 
The  grosser  forms  of  the  worship  of  Siva  and  Durgd 
degenerated  into  the  so-called  Tantric  religion, 
which  once  prevailed  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
India,  but  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  has  nearly 
disappeared  from  the  land.  In  the  Siva  cult  novices 
were  exposed  to  every  possible  allurement,  and  ex- 
pected to  remain  unmoved.  In  the  Kdlf  cult  nudity 
was  worshipped  in  Bacchanalian  orgies  which  can- 
not be  described. 
B«ikh»AchA-  The  triumph  of  Siva  over  Buddha  is  to  some 

rva,  the  apoHtle  l 

aId.wo*1*011'  extent  illustrated  by  the  life  and  career  of  Sankha 
Achdrya,  who  may  be  termed  the  apostle  of  the 
Saiva  religion  in  its  more  spiritual  form.  He  was 
a  native  of  Malabar,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Namburi  Bi  ahmans.  He  flourished  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  led  the 
life  of  a  wandering  mendicant,  and  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful controversies  with  the  Buddhists  and  Jains. 
According  to  local  legend,  Jain  kings  were  reign- 
ing  at  Kalyan   in   the   Dekhan,  and   Conjeveram 
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in  the  Peninsula,  who  blasphemed  the  gods  of  ciiap.  vii 
the  Brahmans  and  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
Brahmanical  faith.  Accordingly  Siva  became  in- 
carnate as  Sankha  Achdrya,  in  order  to  abolish  the 
Jain  religion  and  regulate  and  reform  the  Brahmans. 
His  sect  is  known  as  the  Smdrta,  and  largely  pre- 
vails throughout  the  Peninsula.  Its  members  are 
distinguished  by  three  horizontal  white  stripes  along 
their  foreheads.  Some  are  called  Lingayets ;  their 
sect  is  known  as  the  Jangam.  They  carry  little 
images  of  the  linga,  as  the  representative  of  the  su- 
preme being,  in  small  silver  boxes  hanging  from  the 
arm.6  They  bury  their  dead  without  burning.  They 
live  only  on  rice,  vegetables,  and  cakes  of  various 
grains;  and  entirely  abstain  from  flesh  meat  and 
wine. 

The  revival  of  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  the  Her-  ^mta,""^sct 
akles  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  have  commenced  at  a  ^uiaIS:  12 
later  date.     Its  followers  were  known  as  Yaishnavas 
in  opposition  to  the  Saivas  or  followers  of  Siva.     Its 
chief  apostles  were  lidmdnuja  Achdrya  who  flour- 


•  A  variety  of  authorities  might  be  quoted  for  the  statements  in  the  text,  in- 
cluding Faria  y  Sousa,  Abbe  Dubois,  Buchanan,  AVilks,  and  the  Mackenzie  MSS., 
of  which  the  author  has  a  large  folio  volume  of  extracts  and  abstracts,  compiled 
by  himself  more  than  ten  years  ago.  The  vitality  of  the  Smarta  religion  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  great  Guru  Sankha  Achdrya  has  been  succeeded  down  to  the 
present  day  by  a  line  of  Gurus,  who  have  been  either  adopted  by  the  preceding 
Gum  whilst  alive,  or  elected  by  the  disciples  after  his  decease.  A  fun.re.ssor  or 
representative  of  the  apostle  was  still  living  in  1871.  His  name  was  Xarsiiigh 
Acharya.  He  is  called  by  his  disciples  the  Jagat  Guru,  or  teacher  of  the  world. 
He  is  tiie  venerated  pontitF  of  all  Hindus  holding  the  .Smarta  faith.  He  is  a  celi- 
bate, lives  on  milk,  and  is  acquainted  with  Sanskrit,  Kanarese,  Tamil,  and  Trlugu. 
He  wears  a  tiara  covered  with  pearls  and  jewels.  In  1871  he  was  seventy-live 
years  of  age,  and  had  adopted  a  successor.  lie  travels  in  great  state  in  a  special 
palanquin  with  an  elephant  in  attendance  ;  and  on  such  occasions  is  accompanied 
by  a  large  cortege  of  Brahmans  and  disciples.  All  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  the  Raja  not  excepted,  turn  out  on  his  approach  to  receive  hira  with  suit- 
able reverence. — Bowring's  Eastern  Experiences,  page  139.     London,  1872. 
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ttx   V>?I  a:  C»r.ieT»?mi,:and  Rimanand  who  flourished 


a:  Bruins.  Raaiinuja  may  be  referred  to  the 
rs*rlf:h  cer.tury.  He  distinguished  himself  as  the 
opponent  of  r>»:h  Jains  and  Saivas;  and  was  especi- 
ally £im<>i«  i"*r  ci.«:iii  j  out  evil  spirits  and  devils. 
Like  £ci7ikha  Acharya.  he  appears  to  have  under- 
taken missionary  circuits  over  the  whole  of  the 
Pecir.^ilA.  fixing  h:s  head-quarters  at  Sriringham, 
ct-to*!:*  the  town  of  Trichinopolv.  His  particular 
5^;t  is  known  as  the  Ayongar  Vaishnavas,  and  is 
c:*tir.^i:shtJ  from  t!ie  Smarta  bv  a  vertical  mark 
like  a  trident,  which  is  painted  on  the  forehead  just 
above  the  n-">>e.*  Thev  abhor  Siva,  and  call  hini 
the  chief  o:  the  Rakshasas,  and  worship  only  the 
YI>hs:i  -.Troup  of  deities.  Ramanand  of  Benares  was 
a  c:*e::-Le  who  had  seceded  from  Ramanuja.  He 
taught  :::e  worship  of  Vishnu  through  his  incarna- 
tions as  Kama  and  Krishna ;  and  especially  sought 
f  aVI:sh  caste-  But  before  indicating  the  various 
phjises  in  the  religion  of  Vishnu,  it  will  be  necessary 
t.?  -.rhir.ee  at  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  conception 
c:  t.'.At  iie.tv. 
csinqra-  rf  Vishnu  was  ori^inallv  a   personification  of  the 

LJU*  ^r.-rvi  as  a  human  l:ero  more  or  less  divine ;  the 
c-h-svh.l  ancestor  ot  the  Surva-vansa,  or  "children 
ct  :he  st:::/*  This  idea  developed  into  that  of  deity; 
tht  lr:«:ht  cod  who  imparted  life  and  light  to  the 
universe:  the   supreme   soul    that    illuminated    the 


"  0-  -:  -T'-t-\,  t — ..-->  Ki-:>:t  :ra.  or  the  enMcn  citv,  was  the  capital  of  the 
jt-.  -.- :  ;:-::  -  :i  u.lt     1:  i>  sitmted  about  forty-tight  miles  to  the  south- 

%  Hi*  «vr  itvit.  —  its  of  :**:e  V.ii>hnaTis  is  railed  the  foot  of  Vishnn,  which  is 
K-r*r:«c  :-t  zr.t  :ri-.:-.=t.  The  sectarian  of  the  Suivas  is  called  the  eye  of  Siva, 
aai  is  ivr^ndy  in  the  centre  of  the  f on. head,  in  the  middle  of  the  three  line*. 
S:»*  is  ublvd  to  ban-  a : Lied  evt  there. 
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universe.  In  this  way  the  conception  of  Vishnu  ch  vp.  vttt. 
assimilated  itself  to  that  of  Brahma.  But  still  the 
popular  idea  of  his  humanity,  of  God  loving  man, 
could  never  be  eradicated  from  the  popular  mind. 
The  worshipper  ceased  to  identify  Vishnu  with  the 
material  sun.  The  god  was  supposed  to  dwell  in 
the  heaven  of  Vaikuntha  far  away  in  the  blue  ether; 
or  in  the  fabled  sea  of  milk  which  surrounded  the  uni- 
verse ; 9  but  still  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  uni- 
verse and  its  inhabitants,  human  and  divine.  A 
female  divinity  was  given  to  him  as  a  wife,  the  divine 
Lakshmf ;  the  goddess  of  good  fortune,  wealth,  and 
prosperity;  the  deified  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful,  pure  and  affectionate,  in  an  ideal 
woman,  whether  as  a  daughter,  a  wife,  or  a  mother. 
Lakshmf  was  the  sea-born  goddess;  she  had  risen 
out  of  the  ocean,  like  another  Aphrodite,  to  become 
the  bride  of  Vishnu. 

The  conception  of  Vishnu  and  Lakshmf,  dwell-  y 
ing  far  away  as  a  supreme  spirit  or  spirits  in  the  sea 
of  milk,  was  too  remote  for  popular  sympathy.  There 
was  not  even  a  symbol  existing,  like  the  linga,  that 
would  associate  the  god  with  humanity.  Accordingly 
Vishnu  was  supposed  to  become  incarnate  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  world  from  the 
oppression  of  giants  or  demons,  the  Daityas  or 
R&kshasas  of  remote  antiquity.     These  incarnations 

•  In  ITindu  geography  the  universe  is  a  xast  circle,  conM*ting  of  alternate 
continents  and  seat  formed  into  concentric  rings.  Jamhu-dwipa,  or  the  earth,  is 
the  centre ;  and  the  centre-point  of  the  earth  is  mount  Mitu ;  the  Himalaya*  of 
modern  geography ;  the  Meros,  or  thigh  of  Zeus,  in  which  Diony&ns  wasconrcalod 
after  the  death  of  his  mother  Semele.  Jamhu-dwipa  was  surrounded  hy  a  mti  of 
■alt  water.  The  mx  remaining  continents  arc  of  course  mythical.  The  first  aftrr 
Jambu-dwipn  was  surrounded  hy  a  sea  of  sugar-cane  juice;  the  next  hy  a  sea  of 
wine;  the  next  by  a  sea  of  melted  huttcr;  the  next  hy  a  sea  of  curds;  then  fol- 
lowed the  sea  of  milk ;  and  last  of  all  was  a  sea  of  fresh  water. 


Tpn  Avataras  of 
iahnu. 
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chap,  viii.  or  avat&ras  arc  invested  with  historical  significance. 


They  are  generally  reckoned  as  ten  in  number, 
although  in  some  sacred  books  there  are  unimport- 
ant additions.  In  reality  they  were  nothing  more 
than  the  old  gods  and  heroes  of  ante-Brahmanical 
times,  who  were  incorporated  into  the  Brahmanical 
system,  and  reproduced  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu, 
r  In  this  manner  Vishnu  is  said  to  have  successively 

become  incarnate  in  four  animals, — the  fish,  the 
tortoise,  the  boar,  and  the  lion ;  and  in  five  human 
beings, — Vamana,  Parasuntma,  Rama,  Krishna,  and 
Buddha ;  and  finally  he  is  to  appear  on  a  white  horse, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Kalki  avatar,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  present  universe,  and  bring  into  existence 
a  purer  and  better  world. 
wrl?rin^toiras  The  myths  by  which  these  personifications  are 
theDauge.       represented  as  incarnations,  arc  the  mere  inventions 

of  Brahmanical  teachers  :  but  thev  are  nevertheless 
replete  with  meaning.  The  fish-god  has  been  wor- 
shipped by  many  races  from  the  earliest  antiquity 
as  the  ocean  deity.  Ho  was  the  Poseidon  of  the 
Greeks ;  the  Neptune  of  the  Romans.  He  is  gen- 
erally symbolized  by  a  rude  figure  half  human  and 
halt  fish ;  but  the  idea  was  spiritualized  by  the  Vedic 
Rishis  into  Varuna,  the  great  god  of  elemental  water, 
the  supremo  spirit  of  the  deep  seas.  The  tortoise 
and  boar  were  apparently  deities  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter; the  gods  or  symbols  of  different  races.  All 
three  deities  appear  in  the  Vishnu-avatara  myths  in 
association  with  some  legend  of  a  universal  deluge. 
Thus  Vishnu  became  incarnate  as  a  fish  in  order  to 
save  Mann,  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race,  from 
being  drowned  in  the  deluge.  He  became  a  tortoise 
in  order  to  rescue  the  earth  from  the  deluge  by  taking 
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it  on  his  back.  He  became  a  boar  in  order  to  re-  chap,  vm 
cover  the  Vedas  from  the  waste  of  waters.  The 
myths  connected  with  the  remaining  avataras  have  a 
different  significance.  Vishnu  became  a  lion  in  order 
to  destroy  certain  giants,  who  were  seeking  to  de- 
throne the  gods.  He  became  Vamana,  or  the  dwarf, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  giant  Bali,  who  appears  to  be 
identical  with  Kansa  in  the  Krishna  legends.  Ho 
became  Parasunima,  in  order  to  punish  the  Ksha- 
triyas,  who  had  cruelly  oppressed  the  Brahmans. 
He  became  Rama  in  order  to  slay  Havana,  the 
demon  king  of  Lanka  in  Ceylon,  lie  became 
Krishna  in  order  to  overthrow  the  tyrant  Kansa. 
He  became  Buddha  in  order  to  delude  the  giants 
into  neglecting  the  worship  of  the  deities,  and  there- 
by exposing  themselves  to  certain  destruction.  The 
last  incarnation  in  the  white  horse  avatara  may  bo 
dismissed  as  a  theological  dream,  originating  in  an 
idea,  not  uncommon  amongst  suffering  humanity, 
that  the  world  has  sunk  into  a  hopeless  state  of  sin 
and  sorrow;  that  man  is  helpless  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  his  being;  and  that  the  advent  of  deity 
is  necessary  to  the  renovation  of  the  universe. 

Six  of  these  incarnations  of  Vishnu   possess   asixAmtAnm 

fi'iriiiK  to  Buc 

substantive  historical  value,  namely,  the  avataras  as  dhtoin- 
a  lion  and  dwarf,  and  those  of  Parasurama,  Rama, 
Krishna,  und  Buddha.  One  idea  runs  through  them 
all,  namely,  that  Vishnu  became  incarnate  in  order 
to  destroy  the  giants  or  demons  who  sought  to  do- 
throne  the  gods.  These  giants  have  been  generally 
identified  with  the  non-Vedic  rulers  of  the  country ; 
and  no  doubt  in  very  ancient  legends,  such  as  find 
occasional  expression  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  abo- 
riginal or  pre-Aryan  princes  were  regarded  as  giants ; 

24 
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chap,  vm.  and  like  the  giants  of  nursery  story  were  described 
as  demons,  ogres,  man-eaters,  Rdkshasas,  Daityas, 
and  Asuras.  But  the  myths  of  the  incarnations  or 
avatdras  of  Vishnu  are  of  a  comparatively  modern 
date.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  more  ancient 
scriptures,  such  as  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  or  the 
laws  of  Ma  mi.  They  belong  to  the  age  of  Brahman- 
ical  revival,  when  the  persistent  efforts  of  Buddhist 
teachers  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  and  t  > 
dethrone  or  ignore  the  gods  in  general,  had  creatj  I 
an  antagonism  which  culminated  in  a  persecutiig 
war.  The  colossal  statues  of  Buddhas  and  Jain 
saints  would  suggest  the  idea  of  giants.  The  fact  that 
G<5tama  and  Adindth  were  both  Kshatriyas  would 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  war  was  against  Ksha- 
triyas. The  ninth  avatdra  is  a  key  to  the  whole. 
Vishnu  became  Buddha  to  delude  the  giants  into 
abandoning  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  thereby 
working  out  their  own  destruction. 

vT^^SiSl  ^wo  °f  these  myths,  namely,  the  avatdras  of 
ana  Krishna.  Vishnu  as  Rdma  and  Krishna,  have  been  interwoven 
with  the  main  traditions  of  the  Rdmdyana  and  Mahi 
Bhdrata,  and  impart  a  new  and  religious  meaning  to 
the  Hindu  epics.  It  will  also  bo  seen  that  a  deeper 
significance  underlies  the  sacred  legend,  than  is 
involved  in  the  mere  antagonism  between  Brah- 
man ism  and  Buddhism.  The  theology  of  the 
Brdhmans  has  always  been  too  abstract  and  meta- 
physical for  the  masses.  The  bulk  of  mankind  can 
only  worship  deified  men  and  women ;  and  unless 
their  affections  are  brought  into  play,  they  have  no 
real  devotion.  Indeed,  without  human  love  and 
human  sympathies,  religion  drifts  into  a  superstition 
of  selfishness ;  a  mere  bartering  of  prayers,  sacrifices. 
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and  alms  in  exchange)  for  happiness  or  prosperity,  chap,  vn 

The  leaders  of  the  Brahman ical  revival  seem  to 
have  discerned  this  important  truth.  The  compilers 
of  the  Ramayana  represented  Rtima  and  Sihi  as 
types  of  a  husband  and  a  wife,  as  well  as  incarnations 
of  deity.  They  moved  the  heart  of  the  Hindu  to 
love  and  sympathy ;  and  then  awakened  his  adora- 
tion for  the  divine.  They  employed  a  mythological 
machinery,  which  will  appear  strange  and  cumbrous 
to  the  European;  but  which,  nevertheless,  satisfied 
the  aspirations  of  the  masses  by  reproducing  the 
supreme  spirit  in  human  forms.  Vishnu  is  repre- 
sented as  the  supreme  spirit,  the  god  above  all  gods, 
whose  paramount  power  as  the  suzerain  of  the  uni- 
verse was  acknowledged  by  Brahma  and  all  the 
Vedic  deities.  The  story  of  his  birth,  marriage, 
and  exile  as  Rama  is  consequently  surrounded  by  a 
haze  of  supernatural  details.  The  Vedic  deities  are 
oppressed  by  Havana,  the  giant  or  demon  king  of 
Lanka,  the  modern  Ceylon.  They  apply  to  Brahma 
for  succour;  but  Havana  has  performed  so  many  re- 
ligious merits  in  former  lives  that  Brahma  is  power- 
less to  help  them.  Accordingly  Brahma  proceeded 
with  the  Vedic  deities  to  the  sea  of  milk,  where 
Vishnu  was  dwelling  in  unutterable  splendour. 
Vishnu  answered  their  prayers.  The  supreme  god 
engaged  to  become  incarnate  as  Rama,  and  so  effect 
the  destruction  of  Ravana. 

The  incarnation  of  Vishnu  is  related  with  such  i-e^ndofRAn 

•         .     .         M  Vishnu. 

supernatural  details  as  would  accord  with  his  divine 
character.  Dasaratha,  Maharaja  of  Ayodhya,  wras 
without  a  son.  Accordingly  he  celebrated  a  great 
sacrifice  to  obtain  one.  The  gods  came  down  from 
heaven  and  received  their  shares  with  their  own 
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Birth  of  Rama 
m  a  deliverer. 


chap,  viii.  hands.  A  portion  of  the  sacred  food  was  given  to  the 
three  queens,  and  Vishnu  became  incarnate  in  the 
first  queen  Kausalya.  At  the  moment  of  conception 
Brahma  and  the  gods  appeared  in  their  chariots 
above  the  city  of  AyodhyA,  and  sounded  the  praises 
of  Rama.  At  the  moment  of  birth  the  gods  again 
appeared  in  the  sky  and  scattered  flowers  from  heaven. 
The  babe  revealed  his  divinity  to  his  mother  alone. 
He  was  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  pearls.  He  had 
four  arms,  holding  respectively  the  shell,  the 
chakra,  the  mace,  and  the  lotos.10  His  mother  knew 
that  he  was  god  and  adored  him.  He  then  con- 
cealed his  four-armed  shape,  and  assumed  that  of 
an  ordinary  infant,  and  began  to  cry.  The  Mahd- 
raja  heard  the  welcome  sound  and  distributed 
treasures  in  alms. 

When  llama  was  approaching  manhood  the  sage 
Viswitmitra  appeared  at  AyodhyA.  lie  explained 
to  the  Mahdraja  that  llama  was  Vishnu,  and  that 
his  female  counterpart  had  been  born  at  Mithila  as 
Sita,  the  daughter  of  Raja  Janaka.  Accordingly 
Rama  was  sent  to  Mithila  under  the  charge  of 
Viswamitra,  and  married  Sitd  in  due  course ;  but 
Janaka  stated  that  she  was  not  actually  his  daugh- 
ter, but  was  found  under  a  furrow  when  turned  up 
by  the  plough.11 


Marriage  of 
&ama  and  Sita. 


10  The  frequent  representations  of  Hindu  deities  with  four  arms  has  long  been 
a  problem  to  Europeans.  But  the  so-called  idolatry  of  the  Hindtis  is  nothing 
more  than  theology  in  hieroglyphics ;  and  the  idols  are  often  two  or  more  con- 
ceptions of  deities  moulded  into  one  form.  Vishnu  was  at  once  the  divine  hero 
of  the  Kshati  ivas,  and  the  supreme  spirit  of  the  Brahmaus.  As  a  hero  he  carried 
the  chakra  and  mace ;  as  n  god  he  carried  the  shell  and  lotos.  Buma  exhibtti 
the  two-fold  diameter  of  a  hero  and  devotee  throughout  his  exile. 

11  See  Adhyutma  Bamaynna.  History,  vol.  ii.,  Bumayuna.  The  myth  that 
Situ  sprang  from  the  earth  belongs  to  a  class  of  nligious  fables,  which  appear 
to  have  originated  during  the  Brahmanical  revival.  It  would  seem  that  cer- 
tain Brahman*  of  this  period  endeavoured  to  revive  the  decaying  worship  of  the 
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The  account  of  the  exile  of  Ri'una  is  evidently  cnAP.  yhi. 
a  perversion  of  the  original  form  of  the  tradition.  ExUeofIUmft" 
Amongst  the  ancient  Rajpoots  the  sentence  of  cxilo 
was  carried  out  with  funeral  pomp,  whenever  a 
prince  was  deprived  of  his  birthright  or  declared  an 
outlaw.  The  ceremony  was  marked  as  a  day  of 
mourning  in  the  calendar.  The  offender  was  clothed 
in  black,  and  invested  with  a  black  sword  and 
buckler,  and  then  placed  upon  a  black  horse,  and 
solemnly  commanded  to  depart  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom.  Some  such  ceremony  was  no  doubt 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  Rama ; 12  but  the  liama- 
yana  represents  him  as  a  religious  devotee. 

The  story  of  this  exile  presents  many  beautiful  SS^ilSTof  th© 
scenes,  though  it  is  tedious  from  the  wildness  ot 
oriental  exaggerations.  ISrahmanical  hermitages 
are  described  with  groves  and  pools  of  water,  after 
tho  fashion  of  the  hermitage  where  the  Raja 
Dushyanta  discovered  the  beautiful  Sakiintala.  The 
holy  men,  however,  are  constantly  harassed  by  tho 


ipiiits  or  elemental  deities  of  the  Veda*,  by  converting  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
Kfhatriya  traditions  into  bimilar  person  itication-*.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  pur- 
pose they  oppi  ar  to  have  introduced  new  names  and  myths  into  the  Mahu.  Uha- 
rata  and  iUmiavnnn.  This  attempt  to  revive  the  wor.-hip  of  the  Vidic  deities 
utterly  failed.  Mr  Cox,  in  his  M)tholopy  of  the  Aryan  nations,  has  propounded 
A  theory  which  is  too  exclusively  based  upon  these  later  myths. 

l*  Thi*  ceremony  was  carried  out  as  late  as  the  scventei  nth  century  in  the  ca«o 
of  Umia  Sing,  a  prince  of  Mniwar.  (Sec  Tod's  ll:«ja>t'han,  vol.  i.,  p.  087; 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  44.)  Unira  went  out  of  Marwar  with  his  pergonal  retainers,  and  entcivd 
the  service  of  the  empemr  Shah  Jehnn,  the  son  of  Jehan^ir.  lie  proved  a  truo 
Bajpoot.  lie  absented  himself  from  court  without  leave,  and  spent  a  fortnight 
in  hunting.  On  his  return  the  cmpir«»r  reprimanded  and  liied  him,  hut  ho 
refused  to  pay.  lie  was  then  summoned  to  the  presence,  hut  there  he  stabbed 
the  pavmartr  to  the  heart,  and  drew  his  sword  to  cut  down  tho  emperor,  hut 
ahhered  the  weapon  a^ain^t  a  pill  ir.  Iff,  however,  plied  his  dsijr-rcr  with  sui-h 
nckli^s  furv,  that  he  fch  w  live  Mo^-ul  nobles  before  he  was  tn»i  tally  wounded. 
UU  retainers  perished  alter  the  old  llajpoot  fuidiion.  '1  hey  put  on  tiiffron  gar- 
ments, and  rtibhed  to  the  palace  sword  in  haud,  and  slaughtered  all  they  met,  un- 
til they  were  at  last  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man. 
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chap,  viii.  demon  Rakshasas,  who  spoil  the  sacrifices.  The 
divine  Rama,  and  the  equally  divine  Sita,  go  from 
one  hermitage  to  another  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu 
and  Lakshmf,  receiving  adorations  and  praises  from 
holy  sages  and  pious  women.  All  had  been  long- 
ing for  the  advent  of  Rama  ;  all  were  rejoicing  that 
the  hour  of  their  deliverance  was  nigh.  Rama 
becomes  the  champion  of  the  Brahmans  against  the 
Rakshasas.  Occasionally  he  encounters  a  demon, 
and  then  a  combat  is  described  with  all  the  ex- 
uberant details,  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  which 
characterize  the  Hindu  bards.  Those  whom  he 
kills  obtain  salvation,  and  the  gods  wonder  nt  his 
benevolence.  Meantime  the  demon  king  is  reigning 
at  Lank&  in  palaces  of  gold  and  gems,  seated  in  gar- 
dens of  matchless  beauty  and  fragrance,  thronged 
with  young  and  blooming  damsels,  and  surrounded 
by  impregnable  fortifications  of  stone  and  iron. 

AMuctionof  The  subsequent  action  of  the  poem  is  of  a  very 

Asiatic  character.  The  sister  of  Havana  is  smitten 
with  love  for  Rama,  and  offers  to  become  his  wife. 
She  is  told  that  Rama  is  already  married  to  Sita, 
and  immediately  rushes  upon  Sita,  on  which  Rama's 
brother  draws  his  sword  and  cuts  off  her  nose  and 
cars.  She  goes  away  breathing  vengeance,  and 
after  some  unimportant  incidenrs,  she  appears  before 
Ravana  at  Lanka.  She  dwells  upon  the  beauty  of 
Sita,  and  the  demon  king  is  easily  induced  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  Rama's  wife.  He  puts  on 
the  garb  of  a  religious  mendicant,  and  proceeds  to 
the  hut  of  Rama.  The  hero  is  absent,  hunting  a 
deer  which  had  caught  the  fancy  of  Rama.  The 
brother  of  Rama  is  also  ab>cnt,  for  Sita  had 
petulant!}'  insisted  on  his  going  out  to  help  R&na. 
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The    result    was    that    Rdvana    engaged    Sftd    in   chap.  vur. 


delusive  conversation,  and  finally  seized  her  and 
carried  her  away  to  his  chariot,  and  then  drove 
through  the  air  to  his  palace  at  Lankd.  But  Sftd 
would  not  listen  to  his  suit.  If  he  had  vanquished 
Rama  she  would  have  been. compelled  to  become 
his  wife ;  but  until  he  had  conquered  Rama,  lie  had 
established  no  right  over  her.  Such  was  the  ancient 
law  of  war  amongst  the  Kshatriyas.13 

Rama  is  in  an  agony  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  Jfthtiu.  m1!*-08 
beloved  Sftd.  He  bewails  her  in  a  fashion  which  is kejr  Uaja- 
scarcely  compatible  with  his  divine  character.  Ho 
searches  for  her  in  all  directions,  and  at  length 
discovers  the  fate  that  has  befallen  her.  A  monkey 
prince,  named  Sugrfva,  had  beheld  Havana  and  Sftd 
driving  through  the  air.  Moreover,  Sftd  had 
thrown  some  of  her  ornaments  from  the  chariot ;  and 
these  had  been  preserved  by  Sugrfva,  and  were  at 
once  identified  by  Rdma.  An  alliance  is  concluded 
between  Rdma  and  Sugrfva.  The  monkey  prince 
has  been  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  his  wife. 
Rdma  enables  him  to  recover  both,  and  in  return 
Sugrfva  sends  his  monkey  armies  to  help  Rama.14 

Rdma  now  prepared  to  march  his  army  against  JLm^T 
Rdvana.  A  celebrated  monkey  chieftain,  named UiVHIUt 
Ilanuman,  had  leaped  over  the  strait  which  separates 
India  from  Lanka,  and  found  Sfta  in  the  royal 
gardens,  and  assured  her  that  deliverance  was  nigh. 
Ilanuman  committed  great  havoc  in  the  garden, 
and  was  ultimately  seized  by  the  guards  and 
brought  before  the  demon  king.     As  a  punishment 

15  See  ante,  p.  23,  et  *eq. 

14  An  army  of   bears  aUo  joined  the  monkeys,  but  tluir  exploits  art  nut 

dnvri in£  of  special  notice. 
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chap,  yiil  his  tail  was  dipped  in  melted  butter  and  set  on  fire ; 
but  the  monkey  escaped  from  his  tormentors,  and 
set  fire  to  the  whole  city  with  his  burning  tail,  and 
then  hastened  off  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  Rdma. 
AVar  was  commenced  at  once.     The  monkeys  are 
fabled  to  have  built  a  vast  bridge  of  stone  from  the 
continent  to  the  island,  and  huge  rocks  are  pointed 
out  to  this  day  as  the  remains  of  Rdma's  bridge. 
At  last,  after  a  series  of  battles,  R&ma  and  Rdvana 
engaged  in  a  combat  of  life  and  death,   and  the 
demon  king  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Vishnu.     But 
Havana  saved  his  soul.     In  his  heart  he  had  always 
adored  Kama.     He  had  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Rama.     The  picture  of  Rama  was  before  his  eye, 
and  the  name  of  Rdma  was  on  his  lips,  as  he  drew 
his  last  breath ;  and  his  soul  was  seen  to  issue  from 
his  body  in  the  form  of  flame  and  enter  the  foot  of 
Rama.15 

lumautd  The  legend  of  Krishna  is  different  from  that  of 

ATtonna  con*  C7 

p*n*L  Rama,  but  indicates  a  warmer  devotion  and  more 

impassioned  love.  Rilnia  is  a  family  deity,  the 
type  of  the  husband  and  master  of  the  household. 
He  is  proud  and  serene  after  the  ideal  of  the  Hindii 
householder.  But  Krishna  is  the  playful,  handsome 
hero,  the  universal  lover  who  is  idolized  by  every 
woman  who  sees  him.  Even  wives  and  mothers 
are  fascinated  by  his  presence,  and  thrilled  by  his 
smiles. 

S^a^whSli  Krishna  was  born  amongst  the  cows  in  the 
pleasant  meadows  of  Vrincldvana  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Jumna.     His  father  Nanda  was  a  cowherd 


15  For  full  details,  see  History,  rol.  ii.y  B&mftyuu. 
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of  the  tribe  of  Yadavas.  The  Y&davas  were  herds-  chap,  vhi 
men,  who  found  their  way  into  western  India,  and 
wandered  about  in  carts  selling  milk  and  butter  in 
the  various  towns  in  the  Jumna  valley.  Opposite  to 
Vrindavana,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Jumna, 
was  the  famous  city  of  Mathura.  It  stands  about 
half  way  between  Agra  and  Delhi.  The  king  of 
Mathura  was  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant,  named  Kansa. 
He  was  an  ally  of  Jarasandha,  the  great  Raja  of 
Magadha,  who  reigned  over  the  empire  of  the 
Gangetic  valley  after  the  manner  of  Sandrokottos, 
Asoka,  and  Sfladitya.  Kansa  had  married  the  two 
daughters  of  Jarasandha.  Both  Kansa  and  Jara- 
sandha were  worshippers  of  Siva.  Kansa  had  de- 
throned the  Suras,  because  they  persisted  in  the 
worship  of  Vishnu. 

But  Krishna  was  not  the  actual  son  of  the  cow-  k«i»,  the 

usurper  aud 

herd.  All  was  Mavd  or  delusion.  In  realitv  het*rant- 
was  a  son  of  Vasudcva  and  Dcvakf  of  the  royal 
house  of  Sura.18  The  tyrant  Kansa  had  heedlessly 
permitted  Vasudcva  and  Devakf  to  marry.  He  had 
himself  driven  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  his 
chariot  in  the  marriage  procession.  But  a  voice 
was  heard  from  heaven  saying, — "  The  son  of 
Devakf  will  be  the  destroyer  of  Kansa."  Then  tho 
tyrant  was  filled  with  a  mortal  fear.  lie  seized  tho 
bride  by  the  hair  and  dragged  her  from  the  chariot, 
and  drew  his  sword  to  slay  her.  The  trembling 
bridegroom  was  in  an  agony.  lie  would  make  any 
sacrifice  to  save  Devakf.  lie  took  an  oath  to 
deliver  to   tho   tyrant  every  child  that  should  be 


11  The  genealogy  is  not  xery  clear.     Kansa  was  himself  a  Sura.     Tbc  point 
is  not  of  much  consequence  in  dealing  with  tho  legend. 
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chap,  viii.  born.    So  Kansa  stayed  his  hand,  and  Vasudcva  led 

away  his  bride. 
Birth  or  Krish-        Henceforth  the  wife  dreaded  lest  she  should  be- 

naaaa  priuoeof  iii  11  -i      1   1  i  •  •  *• 

thesurM.  come  a  mother  ;  the  husband  dreaded  lest  his  wife 
should  bear  a  child.  At  last  the  trouble  came. 
Kansa  knew  it  was  coming.  Husband  and  wife 
were  bound  and  manacled ;  the  house  was  locked 
and  barred  ;  and  strong  guards  were  posted  all 
around.  At  night  Krishna  was  born  and  revealed 
himself  as  Vishnu.  At  that  moment  the  manacles 
fell  to  the  ground,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the 
guards  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep.  The  father  placed 
the  child  in  a  basket  to  carry  it  across  the  Jumna. 
It  was  the  rainy  season,  and  the  river  was  swollen 
to  its  utmost  height.  At  the  touch  of  Krishna's  foot 
the  river  became  shallow.  The  rain  fell  heavily, 
but  Sesha-ndga,  the  many-headed  serpent,  followed 
Vasudeva,  and  canopied  the  father  and  the  child 
with  his  stupendous  hoods.  In  this  manner  Vasu- 
deva crossed  the  Jumna,  and  reached  the  village  of 
the  cowherds.  Yasodd,  the  wife  of  Nanda,  had 
given  birth  to  a  daughter;  and  Vasudcva  changed  it 
for  Krishna,  and  no  one  knew  it.  He  took  the 
infant  girl  to  his  wife's  chamber ;  and  at  that 
moment  the  house  was  barred,  and  Vasudeva  and 
Devakf  were  again  in  manacles.  The  infant  cried 
and  the  guards  were  awakened.  The  news  of  the 
birth  was  carried  to  Kansa.  He  rushed  to  the  house 
to  kill  the  child,  but  the  babe  ascended  to  heaven, 
saying, — "  A  son  is  born  who  will  destroy  the  house 
of  Kansa."  Then  Kansa  was  filled  with  wrath,  and 
ordered  that  every  male  child  should  be  slain 
throughout  the  land.17 

,    17  Up  to  this  point  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  some  incidents 
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Tho  legend  of  Krishna  now  begins  to  assume  chap.  viii. 


something*  of  a  human  character.     Demons  are  said  gp-yhondof 

o  Krishna:  his 

to  have  attempted  to  take  the  life  of  the  child,  *moun»- 
and  were  in  turns  slaughtered  by  the  infant  hero  ; 
but  otherwise  the  story  is  simple  and  domestic. 
The  little  Krishna,  dressed  in  a  blue  frock,  is  the 
delight  of  his  mother  Yasodhd.  He  stumbles  about 
the  courtyard,  and  seizes  the  tails  of  the  cows  and 
heifers.  As  he  grows  older  he  seems  to  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  mischief.  He  upsets  his  mother's 
butter-churn  ;  and  steals  the  butter  from  the  milk- 
maids. But  still  a  divine  element  is  exhibited  at 
intervals.  On  one  occasion  his  mother  was  about  to 
correct  him,  when  he  opened  his  mouth  and  showed 
her  the  three  worlds.  One  clay  when  the  milk- 
maids were  bathing  in  the  Jumna,  he  ran  off  with 
their  clothes ;  and  this  prank  is  converted  into  a 
religious  myth  ;  the  milk-maids  were  punished  for 
having  profaned  the  holy  Jumna.     But  as  Krishna 

in  the  legend  of  Krishna  and  the  gospel  narrative.  But  the  resemblance  is  nut 
that  of  coincidence  but  of  caricature.  Muthura  was  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
Vaishnara*,  and  Vrindavnna  was  their  Bethlehem.  Kansa  was  king  He  rod  ; 
the  house  of  Sura  whom  he  had  deposed  was  the  house  of  David.  Jara-amllia  of 
Magadha  represented  the  power  of  imperial  Home.  But  Kri>hna  was  not  horu  of 
a  Virgin,  nor  was  his  reputed  father  a  carpenter.  His  father  Xuuda  kept  cows, 
and  his  mother  Yasodha  made  butter.  The  nntajroiiihm  between  Vishnu  and  Siva 
was,  however,  strangely  analogous  to  that  between  Christianity  and  Judaism.  At 
the  birth  of  Kri*hmi  the  religious  life  at  Mathuru.  bore  a  materialistic  resemblance 
to  that  which  prevailed  at  Jerusalem  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
Thi*  worship  of  Vishnu,  the  religion  of  faith  and  love,  was  in  abeyance  ;  but  tho 
world  win  in  a  state  of  anxiou*  expectation  ol  bis  coniintr.  The  worship  of  Siva, 
the  religion  of  good  works  and  sacrifices,  was  in  the  ascendant ;  but  the  deity  was 
in  peril. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  resemblance,  there  was  one  vital  disagree- 
ment. 'Ihe  fici-d  of  the  woman  was  to  bruise  the  bead  of  the  serpent ;  but  the 
great  serpent  appeared  as  the  guardian  of  Kri-Oma. 

An  >th<T  son,  known  as  Bala-iarna,  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Krishna, 
and  to  hive  been  brought  up  like  him  in  the  house  of  a  cowherd.  Bala-rama  was 
devoted  to  wine,  just  as  Krishna  was  devoted  to  women.  The  conerption,  however, 
bai  fnund  no  expression  in  popular  Hinduism.  This  story  is  related  in  History, 
toI.  i.,  Maha  Bharata,  and  Legends  of  Krishna. 
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Victory  of 
Krishna  over 


chap,  viii.  grew  older  he  became  the  idol  of  all  the  women. 
They  devoted  themselves  body  and  soul  to  him. 
At  the  sound  of  his  flute  they  followed  him  into  the 
jungle,  and  danced  and  sang  around  him.  He  was 
a  universal  lover,  and  he  reigned  supreme  in  every 
heart.  But  he  had  one  favourite  mistress  in  the 
beautiful  Radhd.  When  he  sought  the  company  of 
EadhA,  the  rest  wept  bitterly;  when  he  returned  to 
them,  their  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  Krishna  was  to 
destroy  Kansa ;  when  Vishnu  was  to  triumph  over 
Siva.  The  catastrophe  is  surrounded  with  myth  and 
miracle.  Krishna  paid  a  visit  to  Mathuni,  and 
played  his  usual  pranks.  There  was  a  great  exhi- 
bition of  fighting  and  wrestling  before  the  Raja. 
The  feats  of  Krishna  excited  universal  applause,  and 
at  length  awakened  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of 
Kansa.  A  quarrel  broke  out ;  a  combat  ensued  be- 
tween Krishna  and  Kansa,  in  which  Kansa  was 
slain.  The  son  of  Sr.ra  was  restored  to  the  throne 
of  Mathura,  and  Krishna  became  a  hero  of  might 
and  renown. 

But  the  widows  of  Kansa  returned  to  their  father 
Jarasandha.  The  wratli  of  the  old  sovereign  of 
Magadhd  was  aroused  against  Krishna.  A  war  ensued 
which  is  scarcely  intelligible.  In  the  end  Krishna 
retired  to  Dwiiraka,  in  western  Guzerat.18  He  carried 

18  If  Buddha  may  be  read  instead  of  Siva,  the  story  of  the  war  between 
Krishna  and  Jarusan.  ha  may  have  a  religious  meaning.  When  Alexander  in- 
vaded India,  Vishnu  was  worshipped  at  Mathura  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 
Arrian  (India,  chap,  viii.)  expressly  states  that  Ilerakles  (Vishnu)  was  worshipped 
by  the  Surascni  (the  descendants  of  Sura).  The  Snraseni  had  two  great  cities, 
Mcthoras  (Mathura)  and  Clei.«oLoras  (Surnpura)  near  the  river  Jobares  (Jumna). 
See  Colonel  Tod's  "Comparison  of  the  Hindu  and  Tliehan  Ilerakles/*  Ablatio 
Journal,  vol.  v.,  1831.  The  worship  of  Vishnu  may  hn\e  been  subsequently 
superseded  by  Buddhism,  as  indicated  by  Fah-Ilian  (see  ottte,  page  252);  this 
fact  finds  expres&ion  in  the  legend  of  Kansa  and  Jarasandha.    At  a  still  later 


Migration  of 
Kruthua  to 
Guzerat. 
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away  Rukminf,   the  daughter  of  the   Raja  of  Vi-  chap  t 
darbha,  and  made  licr  liis  wife.     Henceforth  lie  was 
celebrated  for  the  number  of  his  wives;  but  the  fur- 
ther details  respecting  Krishna  are  interwoven  into 
the  traditions  of  the  Malia  Bharata.19 

The  worship  of  Siva  is  the  religion  of  good  JSSu^01 
works.  The  worship  of  Vishnu,  whether  as  Hdma  JSJlii1 
or.  as  Krishna,  is  the  religion  of  faitli  and  devotion. vatumbyl 
The  two  currents  of  religious  thought  may  occasion- 
ally intermingle  in  either  religion ;  but  still  the 
general  line  of  demarcation  may  be  retained  be- 
tween the  two.20  The  religion  of  Siva  taught  that 
the  soul  is  saved  by  good  works,  such  as  penances 
and  sacrifices;  but  it  degenerated  into  the  gross 
materialism  of  the  Tantras.  The  religion  of  Vishnu 
taught  that  the  soul  is  saved  by  faith  and  devotion. 
In  the  incarnation  of  Rama,  faith  and  love  wero 
symbolized  by  the  confidence  and  affection  which  pre- 
vail between  the  husband  and  the  wife.  In  the  incar- 
nation of  Krishna,  faith  and  love  are  symbolized  by 
the  worship  and  passion  which  are  associated  with 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride.  The  religion  of  Krisli- 


period  the  worship  of  KrMma  as  Vishnu  revived  in  Mathuru  and  the  Jumna 
Talley;  this  fact  is  partly  indicated  by  Ilioueu-Thsang  (see  ante,  page  2G8) , 
Ever  since  the  visit  of  Ilioucn-Thsang  Mdthura  has  been  the  centre  of  the 
worship  of  Krishna. 

lf  Tiie  whole  of  the  incidents  connecting  Krishna  with  the  Pandavas  may  he 
dismissed  as  mythical  inicrpolati.ms  of  a  comparatively  modern  date.  The  in- 
cident* arc  mere  redun  1  -inci  's,  in  no  way  necessary  to  the  plot ;  and  his  appear- 
ance is  generally  sirroun Jed  with  som/j  sup"inatural  clement  which  sufficiently 
betrays  iu*  mythical  character.  They  will,  however,  he  found  exhibited  in  the  lir&t 
Volume  of  the  present  history,  in  which  they  are  ciitirizud  at  length. 

M  The  religion  of  both  Siva  and  Vishnu  have  been  largely  modified  by  Bud- 
dhism; so  much  so  that  Siva  sometimes  represents  Huddha,  whilst  Krishna 
still  more  often  appears  in  the  same  character.  The  worship  of  Krishna  as  Jaga- 
nath  is  evidently  a  relic  of  Buddhism.  The  idol  is  carried  like  the  procession  of 
the  images  of  Buddha.  Moreover,  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  Jaganuth  all 
cute  is  laid  aside. 
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chap,  tiii.  na  thus  presents  attractions  to  the  warm  Asiatic 
which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  Europeans.  The 
more  advanced  and  spiritual  worshippers  regard 
liis  pranks  and  amours  as  Mayd,  or  delusion;  the 
amusements  of  the  hero  before  he  was  conscious  of 
being  the  deity  incarnate ;  and  they  adore  the  idol 
as  the  supreme  spirit,  who  dwells  in  every  heart, 
and  is  himself  the  universe.  But  the  mother  wor- 
ships the  handsome  boy  as  well  as  the  supreme  spirit; 
the  boy  who  stole  the  butter  and  kissed  the  milk- 
maids, as  well  as  the  j'outhful  deity  who  opened 
his  mouth  and  displayed  the  three  worlds.  To  the 
neglected  wife  or  the  desolate  widow,  Krishna 
assumes  a  warmer  character.  He  is  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  divine ;  the  passionate  and  universal  lover. 
The  worshipper  aspires  to  become  another  Radha. 
Ultimately  the  religion  became  depraved.  A  class 
of  impostors  appeared  who  claimed  to  be  incarnations 
of  Krishna;  and  deluded  their  votaries  into  sacri- 
ficing their  chastity  under  the  plea  of  being  beloved 
by  Krishna,  of  devoting  all  to  Krishna.  Such  was 
the  so-called  religion  of  the  Maharajas  of  Bombay.51 
India,  however,  has  not  been  without  her  reformers. 
Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  is  Choitunya,  who 
flourished  in  Bengal  during  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  revolted  against  the  gross 
materialism  of  the  age,  and  especially  against  the 
orgies  of  the  Tantras.  He  imparted  a  spiritual 
meaning  to  the  life  and  acts  of  Krishna,  made  war 
upon  caste,  denounced  widow-burning,  and  recom- 

21  History  of  the  Sect  of  Mahfirajas  or  Vitllabhttch&ryas  in  western  India. 
Triibner,  1865.  Report  of  the  Mahnrnj  Libel  Case.  Bombay,  1862.  A 
detestable  but  indescribable  materialism,  belonging  to  a  primitive  worship,  seems 
also  to  have  been  associated  with  a  lower  form  of  the  Krishna  religion,  bat  it  has 
long  since  been  banished  to  the  most  remote  and  secluded  localities. 
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mended  the  rc-marriage  of  widows.  Ho  made  Xud-  cn.\p.  t 
dea  his  centre,  but  travelled  to  Gour,  Benares,  Vrin- 
diivana,  and  Puree.  lie  did  not  succeed  in  carrying 
out  all  his  views,  especially  as  regards  the  re-mar- 
riage of  widows,  but  to  this  day  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  Bengal,  including  all  the  opulent  native 
families  of  Calcutta,  are  followers  of  Choitunya.23 

The  association  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  with  human-  worship  of 

Brahma,  Vi 

ity  have  imparted  a  vitality  to  the  conceptions  of  J&friJKr 
those  deities  which  is  wanting  in  that  of  Brahma. 
In  former  times  there  was  an  antagonism  between 
the  Saivas  and  Vaishnavas,  which  ranged  them  into 
hostile  camps ;  but  in  the  present  day  this  anta- 
gonism is  dying  out,  and  the  votaries  of  both  deities 
are  engaged  in  the  worship  of  the  supreme  being, 
who  is  equally  identified  with  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva.  The  worship  of  these  three  forms  of  tho 
supreme  spirit  has  thus  become  the  life  and  soul  of 
modern  Hinduism.  Sometimes  they  are  separately 
adored  as  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  the  de- 
strover  of  the  universe,  under  the  name  of  the  Tri- 
miirti,  or  "three  forms;"  but  they  arc  frequently 
worshipped  as  tho  three  in  one,  and  the  name  of 
one  includes  the  name  of  all.  The  pious  Hindu 
bows  his  head  alike  to  Vishnu  and  Siva,  to  Rama 
and  Krishna,  to  Lakshmf  and  Durga,  or  to  any  of 
the  countless  types  of  deity ;  but  he  mutters  tho 
mystic  word  Om,  which  includes  all  the  deities,  and 
believes  himself  to  be  worshipping  the  one  and  the 
supreme.23 

22  Travels  of  a  Hindoo,  by  Bholanauth  Chunder,  vol.  i. 

M  The  term  6m  is  the  symbol  of  tho  Trimurti.  In  the  original  Sanskrit  it 
ii  ipelt  with  three  letters,  which  may  correspond  to  the  letters  A,  V,  M ;  the  A 
representing  Brahma;  the  V  representing  Vishnu  ;  and  tho  M  representing  Siva. 
In  the  more  ancient  Brahmanical  ritual,  tho  term  included  all  the  gods  of  curth, 
■ky,  and  heaven.     See  History,  vol.  ii.,  part  v.,  Brahmanic  Period. 
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chap.  nii.         Besides  these  three  great  gods,  there  is  a  vast 
Miscellaneous    number  of  other  deified  existences  in  the  Hindfi 

deities. 

pantheon.      They  may  belong  to  extinct  mytho- 
logies ;    but  they  are  often  regarded  as  forms   of 
one  or   other  of  the  three  great   gods, — Brahma, 
Vishnu,  or  Siva;  or  of  one  or  other  of  their  cor- 
responding   goddesses, — Saraswatf,    Lakshmf,    and 
Durgd.24     Thus  there  are  the  seven  Rishis  sprung 
from   Brahma ;    the  ten  Avat&ras  of  Vishnu ;    the 
eleven  Rudras  or  forms  of  Siva;  the  eight  guardian 
deities  of  the  universe.     Others  are  invested  with 
individual  characteristics,  which  still  render  them 
objects   of  popular  worship.      Amongst   these  are 
Gan&sha,  the  elephant-headed  deity  of  good  luck ; 
Kuvera,  the  god  of  wealth ;  Kartikeya,  the  god  of 
war ;  Kdma,  the  god  of  amorous  desire ;  Yama,  the 
god  of  the  infernal  regions  and  judge  of  the  dead. 
There  are  also  other  objects  of  worship,  such  as  the 
Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Planets,  the  Serpent,  the  Bull, 
the  Cow,  the  Earth,  and  the  Rivers.     The  names 
and  attributes  of  these  deified  existences  awaken  no 
associations  in  the  mind  of  Europeans,  and  throw 
no  light  upon  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Hind  lis. 
Indeed  they  are  often  dismissed  as  the  offspring  of 
a  blind  and  obstinate  idolatry,  which  corrupts  the 
heart  and  intellect  of  the  Hindu ;  when  they  ought 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  crude  developments  of  the 
affections,  which  will  be  abandoned  with  the  advance 
of  education  and  civilization. 

The  usages  of  the  people,  however,  fall  under  a 
very  different  category.     They  are  well  worthy  of 

'*  In  the  more  abstract  developments  of  the  Hind  u  religion,  the  conception! 
of  gods  and  goddesses  are  reduced  to  mere  emblems  of  the  male  and  female 
energies,  as  the  first  causes  of  the  universe. 
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study  as  illustrations  of  the  earlier  forms  of  religious  chap,  t 
development   among   the   human   race.     They   are  %££?. « < 
best   gathered    from    the   narratives   of   the   older  ITr^Lui 
European   travellers,   who    faithfully   recorded    all  *""*** 
they  saw,  and  whose  truthfulness  will  be  attested 
by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  sacred  books,  or 
with  the  habits  and  manners  of  existing  populations. 

The  first  traveller  on  record,  who  visited  India Tnjv%,:ly 

'  CO  Fj»>,  Lit* 

after  Hioucn-Thsang,  was  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian.  "^ 
Marco   Polo   flourished   in   the   latter   halt   of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Edward  the  First  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  England,  and  the  last  crusade   was 
drawing  to  a  close.    He  knew  nothing  of  Hindustan 
or  Bengal ;  but  he  was  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of 
the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula  from  Guzerat  to  Como- 
rin,  and  from  Comorin  to  the  kingdom  of  Telinga  or 
Tclugu.    His  travels  appear  to  have  been  written  at 
Comorin,  the  most  southerly  point  of  India.      He  is 
the  first  traveller  who  mentions  Comorin.     Indeed, 
notwithstanding    its  remarkable  position,  Comorin 
has   never  attracted   the   attention   of  anv  Hindi! 
geographer,  ancient  or  modern.     He  describes  it  as 
a  very  wild  country,  abounding  in  bears,  lions,  and 
leopards,  and  especially  in  monkeys.    The  monkeys 
seem  to  have  attracted  his  particular  attention.     Ho 
says  that  they  were  of  such  peculiar  fashion,  that 
they  might  have  been  taken  for  men ;  a   remark 
which  suggests  the  origin  of  the  monkey  warriors  in 
the  RdmAyana.25     The  region  derives  its  name  from 
a  temple  which  was  erected  there  in  honour  of  Ku- 
m£rf,  "the  Virgin;"  the  infant  babe  who  had  been 


75  Marco  Polo,  Book  Hi.,  chop.  23.  The  edition  of  the  works  of  this  traveller 
by  Colonel  Yule  u  a  valuable  boon  to  the  student  of  Asiatic  hutory.  The  notes  aro 
the  results  of  large  experience  and  extensive  reading. 
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chap. 'viii.  exchanged  for  Krishna,  and  ascended  to  heaven  at 
the  approach  of  Kansa.86 

Eastward  of  Comorin  was  the  Coromandel 
country  ;  the  ancient  Cliola-mandalum.  It  is  the  land 
of  the  Tamil-speaking  people,  and  extends  northward 
along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  as  far  as  Telinga  or  the 
Telugu  country.27  Marco  Polo  describes  the  people 
almost  as  they  might  be  described  now.  They  were 
black,  naked  idolaters,  who  wore  nothing  but  a  cloth 
around  their  loins.  They  worshipped  the  cow  and 
bull,  and  no  one  save  the  Pariahs  would  eat  beef. 
They  would  not  kill  any  animal,  so  that  those  who 
wanted  flesh  meat,  such  as  kid  or  mutton,  employed 
Saracens  or  other  foreigners  as  butchers.28  They 
plastered  their  houses  with  cow-dung.  They  all 
sat  upon  the  ground,  kings  and  nobles,  as  well  as 
common  people.  The  wealthier  classes  slept  in  beds 
of  light  cane-work,  which  were  drawn  up  to  the 
ceiling  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  and  to  escape  the 
bites  of  tarantulas,  or  mosquitoes.  When  a  child 
was  born  they  wrote  down  his  nativity  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  noted  down  the  hour,  day,  month,  and 
age  of  the  moon.  The  children  were  black  enough, 
but  the  parents  rubbed  them  every  week  with  oil  of 
sesani£,  which  made  them  as  black  as  devils.  They 
painted  their  gods  black  and  their  devils  white.21 


26  See  ante,  page  378.  Faria  y  Sousa,  vol.  ii.,  page  394.  Colonel  Tab 
identifies  Kuniari  with  Durgfu  This  is  an  error.  The  temple  of  Kuniari  wsj 
erected  by  Krishna  Raja  of  Xarsinga,  a  zealous  patron  of  the  Vaishnavas. 

37  The  frontier  between  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  languages  is  at  Pulicat,  twenty- 
three  miles  to  the  northward  of  Madras.  The  Dutch  built  a  square  fort  hereii 
1609,  for  the  protection  of  their  trade  in  painted  cottons  and  muslins,  for  whwi 
Telinga  was  celebrated  in  former  times.  Pulicat  lake  is  a  favourite  pleasort 
haunt  for  residents  at  Madras. 

2S  By  Saracens  Marco  Polo  seems  to  refer  to  Mussulmans  generally. 

*9  This  is  correct.    Vishnu  in  his  incarnation  as  Krishna  is  always  painte** 
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Criminals  condemned  to  death  were  allowed  to  chap.  Tin 
sacrifice  themselves  in  honour  of  some  idol.  Widows 
burnt  themselves  with  their  dead  husbands,  and 
received  great  praise  for  so  doing.  The  men  marched 
naked  to  battle,  armed  only  with  the  lance  and 
buckler,  and  were  wretched  soldiers.30  The  kings 
were  black  and  naked  like  their  subjects.  One  is 
described  as  wearing  three  golden  bracelets  thickly- 
set  with  the  richest  pearls;  anklets  of  like  kind 
on  his  legs ;  necklaces  of  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sap- 
phires round  his  neck;  and  rings  of  gold  on  his 
toes.  He  also  wore  upon  his  chest  a  rosary,  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  and  four  largo  rubies  and  pearls; 
and  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  he  uttered  a 
hundred  and  four  prayers  to  his  idols.31 

The  Tamil  country  was  divided  into  five  king-  j^^JJJJJi1 
doms,  which  are  not  separately  named  by  Marco 
Polo,  but  probably  corresponded  to  the  territories 
of  Tinnevelly,  Madura,  Tanjorc,  Gingee,  and  Chola 
proper.  They  may  have  been  disjointed  members 
of  the  old  empire  of  Chola  or  Dravida,  for  the  five 


i 


black  or  dark  blue.     Siva,  or  "  the  devil"  of  old  European  travellers,  is  painted 
white,  as  being  "  silver-coloured." 

30  Marco  Polo  was  possibly  prejudiced.  His  judgment  was  probably  formed  on 
i comparison  of  the  Tamil  »oldiery  with  the  disciplined  forces  of  Italy. 

31  Marco  Polo,  Book  iii.,  chup.  16 — 23.  The  ro»urics  of  the  Buddhists  consist 
<rft  hundred  and  eight  beads.  The  present  rosary  was  probably  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Krishna  or  Vishnu  ;  and  the  so-called  prayers  were  merely  utter- 
utcct  of  the  sacred  names  of  the  pod,  which  were  supposed  to  he  an  expression  of 
faith,  and  therefore  to  ensure  salvation.  The  following  refrain  is  very  popular  in 
Bengal ;  the  author,  however,  is  quoting  only  from  memory  : — 

11  Ilari,  Krishna,  Ilari,  Krishna, 
Krishna,  Krishna,  Kama,  Kama, 
Hari,  Rama,  ilari,  Kama, 
Krishna,  Kama,  Ilari,  Hari." 

The  Bengalees  teach  this  refrain  to  their  parrots,  and  believe  that  they  thereby 
Acquire  religious  merit*  both  for  themselves  and  the  birds. 
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ohap.  Yin,  kings  were  all  brethren.  Marco  Polo  says  that  the 
brethren  often  prepared  for  war  against  each  other, 
but  were  prevented  by  their  mother  who  was  still 
living.  On  occasions  when  battle  seemed  imminent, 
the  queen-dowager  drew  a  sword  and  declared  that 
she  would  cut  away  the  paps  that  gave  them  suck, 
and  the  womb  that  gave  them  birth,  unless  they 
stayed  their  arms.  Marco  Polo  was  satisfied  that 
when  she  died  the  five  kings  would  ruin  themselves 
by  war. 

The  kings  had  immense  zenanas.  One  is  said 
to  have  maintained  five  hundred  wives,  for  their 
dignity  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  their 
women.  It  is  added  that  whenever  he  heard  of  a 
beautiful  damsel,  he  sent  for  her  and  made  her  his 
wife.  He  had  naturally  a  large  number  of  children. 
The  king  had  a  number  of  "  barons  "  who  rode  with 
him,  and  kept  always  near  him,  and  exercised  great 
authority  in  the  kingdom.  They  were  called  his 
trusty  lieges.  When  the  king  died,  and  his  remains 
were  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile,  these  lieges  threw 
themselves  into  the  fire  and  perished  with  him,  say- 
ing, that  as  they  had  been  comrades  in  this  life,  so 
they  would  be  his  comrades  in  the  next.  When  the 
king  died  none  of  his  children  would  touch  his 
treasures,  but  collected  separate  treasures  for  them- 
selves.32 

The  dancing-girls  of  the  temples  are  also 
quaintly  described  by  Marco  Polo.  "  In  this 
country,"  he  says,    "there   are  certain  abbeys  in 

33  Marco  Polo,  ibid.  The  principal  kingdom  is  called  Maabcr,  and  Colonel 
Yule  identifies  it  with  Chola.  Marco  Polo  says  that  the  kingdom  is  also  named 
Soli  The  name  of  the  king  is  said  to  be  Sonder  Bondi  Davar.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, the  name  of  Maaber  is  a  form  of  Madura.  Many  pearls  are  said  to  hare 
been  found  there. 


The  temple 
women. 
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which  are  gods  and  goddesses,  and  here  fathers  and  chap,  yii 
mothers  often  consecrate  their  daughters  to  the 
service  of  deity.  When  the  priests  desire  to  feast 
their  god,  they  send  for  these  damsels,  who  servo 
the  god  with  meats  and  other  goods,  and  then  sing 
'  and  dance  before  him,  for  about  as  long  as  a  great 
baron  would  be  eating  his  dinner.  Then  they  say 
that  the  god  lias  devoured  the  essence  of  the  food, 
and  fall  to  and  cat  it  themselves."33 

The  great  commercial  port  on  the  coast  of  Coro-  SB'ESSl*1 

mandcl   was   the   city   of    Cail    in   the   district   of 

Tinnavelly.     Marco  Polo  describes  it  as  a  great  and 

noble  city,  an  emporium  of  the  trade  with  Aden  and 

the  Persian  Gulf.     The  imports  chiefly  consisted  of 

horses.       The   king  was   one  of  the  five  brethren 

already  mentioned.     He  had  three  hundred  wives. 

The  town  has  been  successfully  identified  with  Old 

K«4yal.     In  the  present  day  it  has  shrivelled  into  a 

fishing  village,  but  relics  of  its  former  greatness  still 

remain,  and  prove  it  to  have  been  a  great  resort  of 

Chinese    traders   in  the  remote  part.     For  two  or 

three  miles  along  the  coast  the  plain  is  strewed  with 

tiles  and  pottery  of  Chinese  make,  and  the  ruins  of 

the  old  fortifications,  temples,  store-houses,  wells, 

and  tanks  are  still  to  be  found.34 

Tho  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  mount  near  shrin*  of  at 

_  1  1         •  •  •  i  i  •  i    Thomas  near 

Madras  was  already  m  existence  in  the  thirteenth  Madia*. 


n  Marco  Polo,  B»  »lc  Hi. ,  chips.  16  nnd  17.  This  institution  still  prevail*. 
It  appear*  to  have  originated,  like  female  infanticide,  from  tho  dillirnlty  ci- 
perienccd  in  finding  suitable  husbands  for  daughters.  The  girl*  become  mia- 
tre«scs  to  the  prieM-,  or  lead  a  life  of  prostitution. 

51  Pr  TaMwilI  anp':ir*  to  have  fin*t  discovered  the  true.  Cail  of  Mnreo  I'nlo. 
Old  K&ptl  is  situat'd  mar  (he  mouth  of  the  Tnninipnnii  river.  In  (lie  pnH-nt  <!ny 
it  Li  a  mile  anil  a  half  fp<m  tip-  sea.  The  silting  up  of  the  an<i«nt  Inn  bum  b;i* 
formed  a  wa»te  sandy  tract  between  the  town  and  the  tea,  uiul  lhu«  d<piiud  tlm 
port  of  all  commercial  raloe. 
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Malabar  coun- 
try. 


century.  According  to  pious  legend  this  apostle 
visited  India  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  converted  many  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
Marco  Polo  duly  describes  the  locality.  "  The  tomb 
of  St  Thomas,"  he  says,  "  is  to  be  found  in  a  little 
town  having  a  small  population.  Few  traders  visit 
the  place,  because  there  is  very  little  merchandise 
there,  and  it  is  not  very  accessible.  But  Christians 
and  Saracens  make  pilgrimages  to  it ;  the  Saracens 
regarding  the  saint  as  a  holy  man.  The  earth  near 
the  tomb  was  taken  away  by  the  Christian  pilgrims, 
for  by  the  power  of  God,  and  the  blessing  of  St 
Thomas,  it  is  a  cure  for  certain  fevers."  35 

Marco  Polo  refers  to  the  kingdom  of  Telinga, 
to  the  northward  of  the  Tamil  country,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  visited  it.  He  describes  the 
diamonds  that  are  to  be  found  there,  and  no  doubt 
refers  to  the  ancient  mines  of  Golconda,  not  far 
from  the  coast.  The  kingdom  of  Telinga  was 
governed  by  a  queen.  The  country  was  famous 
for  the  fineness  of  the  buckrams  manufactured 
there;36  and  indeed  was  celebrated  for  its  cottons 
down  to  a  very  recent  period. 

Westward  of  Comorin  was  the  Malabar  country, 
the  ancient  Kerala.  It  was  the  land  of  the  Mala- 
yalam,  the  Kanarese,  and  the  Mahratta-speak- 
ing  people,  and  extends  northward  along  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.     Marco 

35  Marco  Polo,  Book  iii.,  chap.  18.  Fah-Hian  (chap,  xxiii.)  says  that  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tomb  of  Kasyupa  use  the  earth  as  a  care  for 
head -aches.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  is  probably 
of  Buddhist  origin. 

36  The  diamonds  were  said  to  bo  obtained  by  throwing  pieces  of  meat  into  the 
valley  where  the  diamonds  were.  The  white  eagles  carried  away  the  meat  with 
the  diamonds  sticking  to  it.  The  eagles  were  then  frightened  into  dropping  th» 
meat.    The  same  story  is  told  by  Sindbad  the  sailor  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
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Polo  describes  in  succession  the  kingdoms  of  Tra-  crap,  tul 
varum,    Cananore,    Malabar,  and   Konkana.      The 
kings  of  the  several  states  were  independent  and 
paid  no  tribute.  The  people  of  each  king-Join  appear 
to  have  had  a  dialect  of  their  own. 

The  kingdom  of  Travancore*7  contained  someTr* 
Christians  and  some  Jews.  The  city  of  Quilon  was 
a  great  mart  for  ships  from  Arabia  and  the  Levant 
on  the  one  side,  and  from  southern  China  on  the 
other.  The  people  had  no  corn,  only  rice.  They 
made  good  wine  from  palm-sugar.  Every  other 
necessary  of  life  was  cheap  and  abundant.  They 
had  good  astrologers  and  physicians.  Men  and 
women  were  all  black  and  naked,  excepting  that 
they  wore  a  fine  cloth  from  the  middle  downwards. 
Sins  of  the  flesh  were  not  regarded  as  sins.  The 
people  married  their  first  cousins.  They  also  mar- 
ried the  widows  of  their  brothers,  but  this  custom 
prevailed  over  all  India.88 

The  kingdom  of  Cananore  had  no  harbour,  but  cananom 
rivers  with  navigable  estuaries.  Pepper,  ginger,  and 
other  spices  were  procured  there  in  great  plenty. 
Ships  bound  for  Cananore  were  received  with  every 
respect ;  but  those  which  anchored  there  by  mere 
accident  were  seized  and  plundered  on  the  plea  that 
God  had  sent  the  ship  to  the  people,  and  this  evil 
custom  prevailed  all  over  India.3? 

Malabar  was   a  great   kingdom,  but  a  nest  of 


i 


**  Marco  Polo  calls  it  Contain,  after  its  capital  of  Quilon,  Hook  iii.,  chnp.  22. 

*  Marco  Polo,  ibid.     It  was  not  the  people  of  Trarnncr  re,  but  the  Kalians  of 

Mud ura,  who  were  accustomed  to  marry  their  first  cousins.     In  the  present  day  a 

Kalian  boy  of  fifteen  must  murry  a  cousin,  even  if  she  is  thirty  or  forty,  if  the 

father  of  the  woman  insists  upon   it.     Sec  Nelson's  Madura,  Part  ii.,  p.  57. 

Xadras,  1868. 

w  Marco  Polo,  Book  iii.,  chap.  24.     He  calls  the  country  Eli.     See  Yule's 
note*  on  the  chapter. 
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chap,  viil  pirates.  Every  year  a  hundred  corsair  vessels  went 
Malabar  proper,  out  to  cruise.  Twenty  or  thirty  joined  in  one  fleet 
and  formed  a  line  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  having 
a  ship  at  every  interval  of  five  miles.  This  line 
scoured  the  seas.  Whenever  a  corsair  sighted  a 
merchantman,  he  made  a  signal  of  fire  and  smoke 
which  was  repeated  along  the  line.  The  whole  fleet 
then  bore  down  upon  the  ship,  and  plundered  her  of 
her  cargo  and  then  let  her  go.  In  Marco  Polo's 
time,  however,  the  merchants  were  sailing  in  such 
large  vessels  that  they  could  set  the  pirates  at 
defiance.40 
Konkana.  The  kingdom   of  Konkana  lay  to  the  north  of 

Malabar.  It  apparently  extended  northward  as  far 
as  Guzerat,  and  included  the  modern  Bombay.41 
Marco  Polo  describes  the  Bnihmans  of  this  country 
as  the  best  merchants  in  the  world.43  Nothing  would 
induce  them  to  tell  a  lie.  They  would  neither  eat 
flesh  nor  drink  wine.  They  were  faithful  to  their 
wives,  very  honest,  and  distinguished  by  the  thread. 
The  king  was  rich  and  powerful.  He  was  eager  to 
purchase  large  pearls  and  precious  stones.  He  sent 
his  merchants  to  the  Chola  country  to  buy  them,  and 
paid  them  double  the  cost  price.  The  people  were 
great  idolaters,  and  paid  the  utmost  heed  to  signs 
and  omens.  They  were  very  long  lived.  They 
never  allowed  themselves  to  be  bled.  They  had 
capital  teeth  in  consequence  of  the  betel  which  they 
chewed.  There  was  a  class  of  people  amongst  them 
who  were  more  properly  Br&hmans,  and  were  called 

40  Marco  Polo,  Book  iv. ,  chnp.  25.    This  kingdom  was  Malabar  proper. 

41  Marco  Polo  culls  this  region  Lar.     Sec  Colonel  Yule's  notes  on  chap.  20. 

42  Marco  Polo  has  given  the  name  of  Brahmans  to  the  Banians.  The  Barnaul 
of  western  India  are  treated  as  Vaisyos  and  wear  the  thread.  The  Banians  of 
Bengal  are  treated  as  Sudras  and  do  not  wear  the  thread. 
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Yogis.48  They  formed  a  religious  order,  and  were  chap. 
devoted  to  their  idols.  Every  man  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  old.  They 
would  only  eat  a  little,  but  that  little  was  good,  and 
generally  consisted  of  rice  and  milk.  Every  month 
they  drank  a  strange  mixture  of  sulphur  and  quick- 
silver, on  the  ground  that  it  made  them  long  lived. 
Certain  members  of  this  order  led  the  most  ascetic 
lives.  They  went  stark  naked  and  worshipped  the 
ox.  Most  of  them  carried  a  little  image  of  an  ox  in 
gold  or  brass  upon  their  foreheads.4*  They  burnt 
cow-dung  and  reduced  it  to  a  white  powder,  and 
made  an  ointment  with  which  they  daubed  them- 
selves. They  did  not  eat  from  bowls  or  trenchers,  but 
from  plantain  leaves.  They  would  not  destroy  the 
smallest  insect.  They  admitted  no  novice  into  their 
order,  until  ho  had  proved  himself  indifferent  to 
every  temptation  which  the  temple  women  could 
offer.43  They  burnt  the  bodies  of  their  dead  rather 
than  buried  them,  as  otherwise  worms  would  have 
been  generated,  which  would  starve  to  death  after 
the  body  was  consumed. 

The  people  of  Guzerat  were  famous  then,  as  they  Guzerat 
are  now,  for  their  inlaid  and  embroidered  leather 
work.  They  made  beautiful  cushions  embroidered 
with  gold ;  and  exquisite  mats,  inlaid  with  figures  of 
birds  and  beasts,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver  wire.46  Marco  Polo  also  mentions  Tana  near 
Bombay,  and  Cambay  and  Somnath  in  Guzerat,  as 
separate  kingdoms,  and  places  of  great  trade. 

43  Marco  Polo  spills  the  word  Chug  bis. 

41  This  was  the  Xanda  or  bull,  an  emblem  of  Siva.     Tbe  Smfirta  sect  wear 
the  Hnga.     Seu  ante,  pngc  3 Go. 

45  This  was  part  of  the  Tantric  religion  nl ready  noticed.     Sec  antr,  pnge  301. 

44  Marco  Polo,   Book  iii.,  chap.  26.     Also  Sir  Lartle  Frure's  note  on  tho 
puiage. 
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chap,  viii.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  light 
th3Sih°HSdSih- is  thrown  upon  Hindustan.  In  1585  an  English 
merchant,  named  Ralph  Fitch,  made  his  way  from 
Agra  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.47  At  that  time  the  whole 
of  western  Hindustan  was  included  in  the  Mogul 
empire  of  Akber,  excepting  where  the  Rajpoots  still 
maintained  a  sullen  independence.  The  peninsula 
of  Guzerat,  and  neighbouring  territory  on  the  con- 
tinent, had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  a  separate 
Mussulman  dynasty,  and  had  only  been  recently 
conquered  by  Akber.48 
Agm.  At  Agra  Mr  Fitch  went  on  board  a  boat,  which 

was  one  of  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  vessels 
which  were  laden  with  salt,  opium,  indigo,49  lead, 
carpets,  and  other  commodities.  The  chief  merchants 
on  board  were  Mussulmans  and  Hindus.    They  were 

47  Mr  Ralph  Fitch  is  a  remarkable  character.  He  possessed  keen  powers  of 
observation,  and  great  personal  courage.  General  Fytche,  the  late  chief  commis- 
sioner of  British  Burma,  is  descended  from  him.  Mr  Fitch  left  London  in  com* 
pany  with  two  other  adventurers  in  the  year  1583,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  on 
the  throne  of  England.  The  little  party  embarked  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Syria; 
and  subsequently  made  their  way  overland  through  western  Asia  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  There  they  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Portuguese  governor  of 
Ormnz,  and  sent  on  to  the  Viceroy  at  Goa ;  and  must  hare  reached  that  place 
about  the  same  time  that  Lanschoten  visited  the  island.  (See  infra,  chap,  ix.) 
On  his  way  Mr  Fitch  landed  at  the  Portuguese  town  of  Chaul,  and  described  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood,  much  as  Marco  Polo  had  described 
them  two  centuries  before.  He  says : — "  They  worship  the  cow,  and  plaster  the 
walls  of  their  houses  with  its  dung.  They  will  kill  nothing,  not  so  much  as  a 
louse.  They  will  cat  no  flesh,  but  live  on  roots,  rice,  and  milk.  When  the  hat- 
band dies,  his  wife  is  burnt  with  him  ;  if  she  refuses,  her  head  is  shaved  and  she 
is  held  in  no  account.  They  will  not  bury  their  dead,  because  the  body  would 
generate  worms,  and  when  it  is  consumed  the  worms  would  starve."  At  Goa  Mr 
Fitch  wus  thrown  into  prison,  but  released  on  giving  a  money  security.  Having 
reason,  however,  to  fear  harder  treatment,  he  escaped  with  his  companions  over  the 
river  to  the  main,  and  proceeded  to  Bijapur,  and  thence  to  Burhanpur  and  Agra. 

'  The  narrative  of  his  travels  before  reaching  Agra  contains  nothing  of  historical 
or  geographical  value. 

48  The  description  of  Mussulman  India  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  reserved  for 
the  next  volume,  which  will  deal  with  Mussulman  history. 

iv  Fitch  spells  the  word  "  hinge."     This  is  perhaps  the  old  English  word  for 
indigo. 
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proceeding  down  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  to  the  old  chap,  v: 
port  of  Satgong  on  the  Ilughli.50  On  the  river  after 
leaving  Agra  Mr  Fitch  saw  the  Bn'ihmans  engaged 
in  their  religious  bathings,  praying  in  the  water 
naked,  and  wearing  the  sacred  thread.  The  Brah- 
mans  of  this  country  would  not  eat  flesh,  or  kill  any- 
thing. They  lived  on  rice,  butter,  milk,  and  fruits. 
They  marked  themselves  every  morning  on  the 
forehead,  ears,  and  throat  with  powdered  sandal- 
wood. Some  old  men  also  went  about  the  streets 
with  a  box  of  the  yellow  powder,  and  marked  men 
on  their  foreheads  and  necks  as  they  met  them. 
The  women  came  to  the  river  in  tens,  twenties,  and 
thirties,  and  washed  themselves,  and  performed  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  marked  themselves  on  their  fore- 
heads and  faces,  and  then  returned  singing  to  their 
homes.51  Their  daughters  were  married  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  sometimes  before.  The  people  were 
even  more  crafty  than  the  Jews.  When  they  saluted 
they  heaved  up  their  hands  to  their  faces  and  said, 
11  Rama,"  "  Rama." 5a 

From  Agra  Mr  Fitch  reached  Prayaga,  which  Pray*** 
was  not  then  known  by  its  modern  name  of  Allaha- 
bad. Here  was  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and 
Ganges.  In  those  parts  there  were  many  tigers,  as 
well  as  numerous  partridges,  turtle-doves,  and  other 
fowl.    Mr  Fitch  saw  many  naked  mendicants.    One 


60  Satgnng  was  a  fort  of  considerable  consequent  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
bat  the  river  has  since  deserted  it,  and  it  has  dwindled  to  an  iiimifeiderablo 
Tillage.  The  two  famous  forts  in  those  days  were  Satgong  on  the  Ilughli  and 
Chi  tt  agon  ~  on  the  Ganges. 

41  The  women  singing  the  praises  of  Krishna  are  still  to  be  seen  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Indeed  the  scenes  described  by  Fitch  will  be  recognized  by  eviry 
Indian  traveller. 

w  Fitch's  Voyage  to  Ormus  and  the  East  Indies.     Pinkerton's  Collection, 
vol.  ix.f  page  406. 
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chap,  viii.  in  particular  was  a  perfect  monster.  His  hair  and 
beard  hung  down  to  his  knees.  Some  of  his  nails 
were  two  inches  long.  He  would  speak  to  no  one, 
but  was  accompanied  by  eight  or  ten  followers  who 
spoke  for  him. 

The  next  place  was  Benares.  This  was  a  great 
town  with  large  stores  of  cotton  cloth.  The  people 
were  all  Hindfrs,  and  the  worst  idolaters  that  Mr 
Fitch  had  ever  seen.  Hindus  of  distant  countries 
came  here  on  pilgrimage.  The  houses  on  the  banks 
were  very  fair,  and  most  of  them  had  images  of 
stone  or  wood;  some  were  like  leopards  and 
monkeys ;  others  were  like  men,  women,  and  pea- 
cocks; and  others  were  like  the  devil,  with  four 
arms  and  four  hands.  The  chief  idols  were  very  ill- 
favoured  ;  their  mouths  were  monstrous ;  their  ears 
gilded  and  full  of  jewels ;  their  teeth  and  eyes  of 
gold,  silver,  or  glass.  The  idols  were  black  in  colour, 
and  had  lamps  continually  burning  before  them.  No 
one  might  cuter  a  house  or  a  temple  without  taking 
off  his  shoes.  At  daybreak,  and  often  before,  men 
and  women  came  out  of  the  town  to  bathe  in  the 
Ganges.  Old  men  were  sitting  praying  around, 
who  gave  the  people  straws  to  hold  in  their  fingers 
whilst  they  bathed.  Others  were  there  to  mark  the 
foreheads  of  the  people  after  bathing.  In  return  the 
bathers  gave  the  old  men  a  little  corn,  barley,  or 
money,  which  they  carried  in  a  cloth.  The  bathers 
then  went  to  the  images,  and  offered  their  sacrifices, 
whilst  the  old  men  continued  to  offer  their  prayers. 
Great  stones  were  carved  there,63  on  which  they 
poured  water,  and  threw  rice,   wheat,   barley,  and 

03  These  were  the  Linga  and  Yoni.    The  act  of  worship  is  still  practised  m 
described  by  Mr  Fitch. 
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other  things.  There  was  also  a  large  tank  of  stone,  chap,  yi 
with  steps  going  down,  in  which  they  say  their  god 
bathed.  The  water  was  stagnant  and  very  foul ;  it 
also  smelt  very  badly  from  the  number  of  flowers 
they  threw  into  it.  The  people,  however,  came  in 
hundreds  to  wash  and  pray  in  this  tank,  and  per- 
form certain  ceremonies,  believing  that  by  such  acts 
their  sins  would  be  forgiven  them.  Some  people 
also  sat  near  the  idols  and  fanned  them.61  The 
people  were  naked,  with  a  cloth  about  the  middle. 
The  women  decked  their  necks,  arms,  and  ears  with 
rings  of  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  ivory.  In  the  cold 
weather  the  men  wore  quilted  gowns  and  caps.  If 
a  man  or  woman  were  sick  and  like  to  die,  they 
were  placed  before  the  idols  all  night,  which  would 
either  mend  or  mar  them.     If  the  sick  were  not 

■ 

**  The  following  description  of  Benares  was  written  on  the  spot  a  few  years 
ago.    The  author  entered  a  boat,  and  slowly  ascended  the  river  for  two  or  three 
miles.     "Throughout  the  whole  distance  the  scene  was  one  continued  scries  of 
temples,  houses,  and  ghats,  not  simply  following  each  other,  but  rising  one  above 
the  other  in  endless  confusion,  tier  above  tier,  sometimes  to  an  imposing  height. 
Wherever  there  is  a  single  square  yard  of  available  space,  whether  on  the  edge 
of  the  river,  or  on  tbe  tall  masonry  of  solid  stone  which  generally  faces  the  river, 
or  on  the  terraces  and  dwelling-places  which  seem  to  be  constructed  on  the 
masonry,  there  is  stuck  a  temple,  with  an  idol  inside,  and  flowers  before  the  idol. 
Here  shoots  up  a  conc-sh;iped  pagoda,  bristling  with  points  or  pinnacles  of  gold. 
Then  the  palace  of  some  Raja  is  seen  rising  seven  or  eight  stories  above  the  river. 
Next  a  wide  ghat  with  a  stone  bull  in  front.    Whilst  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
at  the  foot  of  great  temples,  or  on  terraces  and  verandahs  high  up  in  the  air,  are 
•mailer  pagodas  of  all  sizes,  each  attended  by  all  the  emblems  of  worship.     Some 
are  magnificent  ruins  which  have  fallen  backwards  in  the  mud ;  whilst  new  temples 
have  been  built  with  huge  stones,  which  show  by  the  carvings  on  them,  that  they 
have  been  appropriated  from  other  and  older  buildings.     At  the  same  time,  every 
place  is  crowded  with  worshippers,  all  of  whom  are  washing,   bathing,   and 
praying,  until  one's  mind  is  confused  with  the  myriads  of  men,  and  women,  and 
children  of  all  ages,  who  are  moving  about  like  ants  on  all  sides.     For  miles,  the 
scene  may  be  described  as  an  assemblage  of  houses,  temples,  and  bathing-phices, 
thronged  with  bathers  and  worshippers,  and  with  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Brahmans.     Strange  to  say,  that  whilst  the  river  itself  is  regarded  as  a  divinity 
vhose  waters  will  cleanse  away  all  sin,  it  is  so  foully  polluted  that,  even  in  the 
pleasant  cold  weather,  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell  arc  perpetually  shucked  be- 
yond description." 
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chap.  vm.  mended,  their  friends  sat  by  them  and  wept,  and 
then  carried  them  to  the  river  and  floated  them 
away  on  rafts  of  reeds.  Marriages  were  performed 
in  a  very  simple  fashion.  A  cow  and  calf  were 
given  to  a  Brdhman.  Then  the  Brdhman  walked 
into  the  river  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  All 
three  took  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  cow,  and  the  Br&h- 
man  poured  water  over  it.  The  Brdhman  next  tied 
the  clothes  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  together, 
and  required  them  to  walk  three  times  round  the 
cow  and  calf.  The  newly-married  husband  and  wife 
then  gave  alms  to  the  poor,  and  money  to  the  idols, 
and  left  the  cow  and  calf  in  the  hands  of  the  Br&h- 
man.  Finally  the  pair  prostrated  themselves  upon 
the  earth,  and  kissed  it  several  times,  and  then  went 
their  way.65 

run*.  From  Benares  Mr  Fitch  went  to  Patna.     The 

whole  way  was  beset  with  thieves,  who  were  with- 
out any  fixed  abode.  Patna  was  a  great  long  town 
with  large  streets.  The  houses  were  made  of  mud 
and  thatched  with  straw.  The  women  here  had 
rings  as  before,  and  so  many  on  their  toes  that  they 
could  not  wear  shoes.  Mr  Fitch  saw  a  holy  man 
sitting  in  the  market-place  and  pretending  to  be 
asleep.  The  people  came  and  touched  his  feet  with 
their  hands,  and  then  kissed  their  hands.  The 
honest  merchant  quaintly  says, — "  The  people  took 
him  for  a  great  man,  but  I  saw  that  he  was  a  lazy 
lubber." 

Tand»,Kooch  Mr  Fitch  next  went  to  the  city  of  Tanda.     At 

Behar,  Hiighli,  J 

£l!fthl?sSS  that   time  it  was  a  great  mart,  but  the  Ganges, 
which  once  flowed  past  it,  was  already  three  miles 


\ 


55  This  primitive  ceremony  baa  been  superseded  in  the  present  day  by  a  more 
tedious  ceremonial. 
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off.  From  Tanda  he  went  to  Cooch,  the  modern  chap,  t 
Koocli  Behar.  Here  tliere  was  much  silk,  musk, 
and  cotton  cloth.  The  king  was  a  Hindu.  The 
people  were  all  Hindlis.  They  would  kill  nothing, 
and  had  hospitals  for  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  cats,  birds, 
and  all  other  living  creatures.  From  Cooch  Mr 
Fitch  went  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Hiighli. 
He  went  through  the  jungle  because  the  highway 
was  infested  by  thieves.  The  country  round  Gour 
was  almost  all  wilderness.  He  saw  many  buffaloes, 
swine,  and  deer.  There  were  also  very  many  tigers. 
Satgong,  about  four  miles  from  Hiighli,  was  an 
emporium.  In  Bengal  there  was  a  great  market 
every  day  at  some  part  or  other,  and  traders  went 
from  place  to  place  in  large  boats  to  buy  rice  and 
other  things.  The  boats  were  rowed  by  twenty  or 
six  and  twenty  oars.  They  were  of  great  burden, 
but  were  not  covered.  The  neighbouring  country 
of  Orissa  was  also  a  famous  seat  of  trade.  Vessels 
from  India  and  the  islands  of  the  East  came  to 
Orissa,  and  brought  away  largo  cargoes  of  rice, 
cotton  cloth,  and  a  cloth  made  of  grass  that  looked 
like  silk ;  as  well  as  long  pepper,  butter,  and  pro- 
visions. The  Sunderbunds  was  occupied  by  rebels 
against  the  emperor  Akber.  The  Mussulman  horse- 
men could  not  punish  them,  because  they  were  pro- 
tected by  the  numerous  creeks  and  rivers.56 

Whilst  Mr  Fitch  was  traversing  Hindustan,  the  Genwiinm 

^  .  of  India  in  I 

Portuguese  had  already  established  their  maritime  Jj^jy *;;*h 
empire  in  the  Eastern  seas.     Their  historian  Faria  Funa  * Sous 
y  Sousa,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  those  parts  of  the  Dek- 

M  A  further  account  of  these  rebels  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter,  on  Por- 
tugueie  India. 
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chap,  viu.  ban  and  the  Peninsula,  which  have  been  already 
described  by  Marco  Polo.  The  history  of  Portu- 
guese India  will,  however,  be  separately  treated  in 
the  next  chapter  In  the  present  place  it  will  suf- 
fice to  bring  together  the  observations  of  the  Portu- 
guese historian  as  regards  the  people  of  India  in 
general.  "  Those  heathens,"  says  Faria  y  Sousa, 
"  have  a  book  they  believe  in,  and  esteem  as  we  do 
the  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  writ  in  verse,  and  is  pleas* 
ing  and  ingenious.  They  believe  in  one  God,  the 
creator  of  all  things,  yet  allow  other  uncreated  gods ; 
they  also  believe  that  there  is  heaven  and  hell,  and 
that  the  souls  of  such  as  die  in  sin  go  into  beasts,  and 
stay  there  until,  being  purged,  they  go  to  eternal  rest. 
They  esteem  cows  as  properestfor  this  transmigration. 
When  a  man  is  dying  they  bring  a  cow  to  him,  and 
put  the  tail  into  his  hand,  that  when  his  soul  departs 
it  may  be  near  the  door  it  is  to  enter  at.  They 
allow  no  free  will.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
souls  return  from  hell  into  other  bodies  till  they 
merit  heaven  ;  and  that  there  is  an  indifferent  place 
without  reward  or  punishment  for  those  who  live 
indifferently.  The  sins  they  esteem  most  heinous 
are  murder,  theft,  drinking  wine,  and  committing 
adultery.  The  sin  of  murder  is  wiped  off  with  pil- 
grimages; the  sin  of  theft  with  alms;  the  sin  of 
drinking  wine  with  fasting ;  and  the  sin  of  adultery 
with  sacrifices.  Sometimes  men  are  sacrificed,  but 
the  greatest  of  all  is  the  sacrifice  of  cows.67  Some 
will  lie  down  under  the  wheels  of  the  heavy  carts  of 
their  idols,  which  crush  them  to  pieces.  Others 
wear  irons  with  spikes  that  run  into  them.     Others 

67  Cows  were  certainly  sacrificed  in  ancient  times,  but  since  the  Brahmanical 
ascendancy  the  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse. 
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hang  themselves  on  a  hook,  and  there  sing  verses  to  chap,  n 
their  idols.     They  maintain  hospitals,  where  they 
look   after  sick  birds  and  beasts,    and  send  men 
abroad  to  bring  them  in.     But  they  have  no  com- 
passion for  their  fellow-men,  saying,  that  their  afflic- 
tions aro  sent  them  for  their  sins.     There  are  men 
employed  to  buy  birds  or  other  creatures,  only  to 
return  them  to  their  liberty.     Their  chief  gods  are 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  ;  and  these  form  a  body 
with  three  heads,  called  Mahdmurti,  signifying  the 
11  three   chiefs."      Hence   it   is   inferred    that    the 
Hindus  had  some  knowledge,  though  imperfect,  of 
the  blessed  Trinity.     They  are  much  addicted  to 
witchcraft  and  superstition;  and  believe  there  are 
fourteen  worlds,  and  that  this  we  live  in  is  an  imago 
of  that  in  heaven.     Their  several  families  touch  not 
one  another,  nor  eat  together.     Tradesmen  cannot 
marry  out  of  their  own  trade.     The  most  renowned 
families  among  them  are  the  Rajas  (i.  e.  Rajpoots), 
an  ingenious  people,  who  would  rather  lose  their 
lives  than  their  arms  in  battle ;  and  the  Brahmans, 
who  contend  with  the  Rajas  for  precedence.     The 
Chetties  are  the  richest  merchants.     The  Vellalers, 
or  country  people,  are   held  in  such  esteem  that 
kings  marry  their  daughters  to  Vellalers,  saying, 
<c  They  are  the  public  substance."  M 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  India  during  the  period,  Eccie^stioai 
which  has  here  been  distinguished  as  the  Brahman-  S^;!*1^ 
ical  revival,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  ccclesias- tteBrdhmani 
tical  organization  of  the  Brdhmans,  by  which  the 
varied  populations  of  India  have  been  brought  under 

■•  The  Vellalers  arc  a  high  caste  in  Peninsular  India.  Faria  y  Sousa  also  refers 
to  the  division  into  the  two  Hands,  known  as  tbo  ftight  and  Left  Hunds,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Peninsula. 

26 
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chap,  vin.  their  influence   and   authority.     In  every   village, 
and  every  important  family,  a  Br&hman  priest  is 
generally  established  as  a  preceptor  or   Purohita. 
Again,  every  sect  or  district  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  Guru,   or  spiritual  head,  who   maintains  ito 
orthodoxy  in  matters  of  caste  and  religion.     The 
Purohita   is   supported    by   the   village   or    family 
where  he  has  taken  up  his  permanent  abode.     The 
Guru  is  generally  engaged  in  extensive  ecclesiastical 
visitations,   during   which   he  levies   contributions 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  own  immediate 
disciples,   and  confirms  the   younger  Hindus  who 
have  attained  a  suitable  age.69      The   missionary 
operations  of  the  Br&hmans  are  indeed  worthy  of 
special  study.     They  have  been  carried  on  from  time 
immemorial ;    and   the   process  is    still,  going  on 
amongst  hill  tribes  and  other  remote  populations. 
A  Br&hman  makes  his  appearance  in  a  so-called  ab- 
original village ;  and  establishes  his  influence  by  an 
affectation  of  superior  sanctity,  aided  by  the  fame  of 
his  spells,  incantations,  mystic  rites,  and  astrological 
predictions.    He  declares  the  village  idol  to  be  a  form 
of  one  or  other  of  the  great  gods  or  goddesses  of  the 
Brahmanical  pantheon;  and  he  professes  to  teach 
the  true  forms  of  worship.     He  divides  the  villagers 
into  castes,   and   introduces  caste  laws.      In  this 
manner  the  populations  of  India  have  been  brought 
under  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  Brdhmans,  and 
the  caste  system  has  been  introduced  into  secluded 
regions,  in  which  it  was  previously  unknown.* 

60  The  distinction  between  the  Purohita  and  the  Guru  has  already  been  laid 
down.  See  History,  vol.  i.,  Maha  Bharata,  chap.  ii.  Its  importance  will  abund- 
antly oppcar  hereafter  in  dealing  with  the  later  history. 

80  The  territory  of  Munipore  between  Cachar  and  Burma  was  only  conrerted  to 
Bruhraanism  during  the  last  century. 
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PORTUGUESE  INDIA.   A.  D.  1500 — 1600. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  whilst  the  Rajpoots  chapter 
were  slowly  succumbing  to  the  power  of  the  Moguls,  J^  SITES 
the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  rose  to  the  zenith  of  dLw.*ia!*i 
its  glory,  and  then  began  to  decline.     The  Portu- 
guese were  the  first  European  nation  that  maintained 
a  political  power  in  India  since  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon.     During  the  greater  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  they  were  pushing  their  way  fur- 
ther and  further  round  the  Cape,  until  in  1498  they 
steered  boldly  across  the  Indian  Ocean,   and   an- 
chored off  the  coast  of  Malabar.     Within  a  few  years 
more  they  had  established  a  maritime  ascendancy, 
which  extended  over  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia 
from  Mosambique  to  Japan;  whilst  their  famous  cities 
of  Goa,  Malacca,  and  Macao,  had  become  emporiums 
of  a  trade  with  India  and  China,  which  had  pre- 
viously enriched  Venice  and  Genoa.     But  within  a 
century  the  vitality  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  had 
begun  to  decay.     In   1500  their  captains  and  ad- 
mirals were  eager  for  gold  and  glory,  but  they  were 
also  imbued  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  crusaders. 
They  had  not  found  their  way  to  India,  like  the 
early  Dutch  and  English,  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.    On  the  contrary,  they  wrere  animated  by 
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chapter  ix.  devoted  loyalty  and  fervent  faith.  They  were 
equally  zealous  for  the  honour  of  Portugal  and  the 
triumph  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  But  in  1600  the  old 
fire  was  dying  out.  The  soldier  had  become  a  mere 
trader ;  the  noble  adventurer  was  little  better  than  a 
pirate.  Intermarriages  of  the  Portuguese  and  native 
converts  had  deteriorated  the  race  beyond  re- 
demption, and  religion  and  morals  were  painfully 
orientalized.  In  the  piesent  day  the  Portuguese  in 
India  have  utterly  degenerated.  The  once  famous 
names  of  De  Gama,  De  Castro,  and  De  Sousa,  are 
borne  by  wretched  half-castes,  who  are  blacker  than 
the  natives  themselves.  In  Old  Goa  the  stately 
mansions,  streets,  and  bazaars  are  entirely  deserted; 
and  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  are  more 
magnificent  than  those  of  any  other  European  city 
in  India,  are  sinking  into  ruins  amidst  a  malarious 
wraste  and  a  few  poverty-stricken  hovels.  A 
Portuguese  government  is  still  carried  on  at  New 
Goa;  but  the  chief  memorials  of  the  great  maritime 
power,  which  once  inspired  a  deep  fear  throughout 
the  Eastern  seas,  are  to  be  found  in  the  devastated 
cities  and  tiger-haunted  jungles  of  the  Sunderbunds. 

&'h2tSrof  ^ho  hktory  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  is  thus 
invested  with  an  interest  and  significance  which  are 
hardly  appreciated  by  general  readers.  It  records 
the  first  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Hinduism. 
It  furnishes  glimpses  of  the  Indian  continent  as  it 
was  during  the  transition  period  which  separates  the 
modern  India  of  commerce  and  civilization  from  the 
ancient  India  of  the  Brahman  and  the  Mussulman. 
It  is  invested,  moreover,  with  a  modern  interest,  for 
it  solves  problems  which  are  still  occasionally  venti- 
lated from  sheer  ignorance  as  to  where  the  solution 
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be  found.     Above  all,  it  throws  a  broad  light  chapter  ix. 

a  phase  of  the  world's  history,  which  is  of 
und  importance ;  namely,  that  spirit  of  revolt 
li  is  ever  seething  below  the  surface  of  society 
;he  hidden  fires  of  a  volcano.  In  Portuguese 
i  this  revolt  found  expression  in  a  hateful  piracy, 
li  devastated  the  Sunderbunds,  and  spread  un- 
able terror  over  lower  Bengal,  until  it  was  sup- 
ed  and  punished  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
iror  Aurangzfb. 

'he  first  Portuguese  who  succeeded  in  reaching  viE&  d?<c£i 
shores  of  India  arrived  in  three  ships  com- im' 
led  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  Twelve  months  pro- 
ly,  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  July,  1497,  they 
eft  Lisbon  like  an  army  of  martyrs.  Every 
had  gone  to  confession  and  received  absolution, 
monks  of  Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem  had  walked 
le  ships  in  solemn  procession,  and  offered  up 
*rs  for  the  success  of  the  expedition,  whicli  had 

echoed  by  the  whole  population  of  Lisbon, 
iroyage  which  followed  proved  to  be  one  of  ex- 
3  peril.  The  adventurers  had  to  encounter 
de  storms  in  unknown  seas,  and  treacherous 
ies  on  unknown  shores ;  and  endured  priva- 

which  culminated  in  a  new  and  dangerous 
*e,  subsequently  known  as  scurvy.  But  now 
and  of  promise  lay  before  them  ;  the  land  of 
and  jewels,  pearls  and  spices.  In  the  joy  and 
ition  of  their  hearts  they  held  a  solemn  thanks- 
g  to    Heaven,   for   having   at   last   conducted 

to  the  realms  of  gold,  whicli  Portugal  had  for 
•ations  sought  to  discover. 
he  great  peninsula  of  India  was  at  that  period 
ig  through  one  of  those  convulsive  throes   to 
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chapter  ix  which  it  has  been  subject  from  the  very  dawn  of 
SS**11**0' history.  The  Moguls  had  not  as  yet  invaded  India, 
it  was  not  until  1526  that  Baber  founded  his  empire 
at  Delhi  and  Agra.  Meantime  northern  India,  or 
Hindustan  proper,  had  been  parcelled  out  amongst 
a  number  of  Afghan  Mussulman  chiefs ;  excepting 
to  the  south  and  west  where  the  Rajpoots  still  main- 
tained  an  independent  dominion.  The  remainder 
of  India,  known  as  the  Dekhan  and  the  Peninsula, 
was  about  equally  divided  between  Mussulmans  and 
Hindus.  The  Dekhan  was  occupied  by  a  powerful 
Mussulman  dynasty  known  as  the  Brahmany  Sultans. 
Southward  of  the  Dekhan,  the  whole  Peninsula,  cor- 
responding  to  the  present  Madras  presidency,  and 
including  Mysore,  was  formed  into  the  Hindu  king* 
dom  of  Narsinga,  the  last  which  deserved  the  name 
of  empire.  When  the  Portuguese  anchored  off  Mala- 
bar the  Mussulmans  of  the  Dekhan  and  Hindus  of 
Narsinga  were  at  peace.  After  a  series  of  bloody 
wars  which  extended  over  a  century,  the  Mussulmans 
of  the  Dekhan  had  at  last  compelled  the  Hindu  Rais 
of  the  Peninsula  to  pay  tribute;  and  the  work  of 
devastation,  slaughter,  and  plunder  was  thus  brought 
to  a  close. 
coast  of  Mai*-  Tjle  Portuguese,  however,  could  know  but  little 
of  these  great  powers.  Before  them  was  a  long  line 
of  coast  territory,  with  a  mountain-wall  in  the  back- 
ground, formed  by  the  chain  of  mountains  known  as 
the  western  Ghauts,  but  which  might  be  more  ap- 
propriately termed  the  Indian  Apennines.  This 
mountain-wall  seemed  to  shut  out  alike  the  Mussul- 
mans of  the  Dekhan  and  the  Hindus  of  the  south,  to 
whom,  however,  the  Rajas  of  the  coast  owed  a 
nominal  allegiance.     The  whole  line  of  sea-board  is 
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tiled  by  the  general  name  of  Malabar;  a  name  chapter  ec 
bich    should    properly   be    applied   only   to    the 
uthern  end  between  Cananore  and  Comorin. 
The  territory  of  Malabar,  thus  limited,  is  per-  bobuu  »nd  re- 

/•      «  •  .  •  i  .        liKious  status  of 

ips  one  of  the  most  curious  regions  in  all  India.  ££$£1*bar 
he  higher  class  natives  are.  a  relic  of  primitive 
vilization  when  the  marriage  tie  was  unknown  or 
Isregarded.  Being  walled  off  as  it  were  from  the 
iore  orthodox  Hindu  empire  of  Narsinga,  they 
jstinately  adhered  to  their  depraved  mode  of 
ving,  although  they  accepted  the  form  of  religion 
Inch  was  taught  by  the  Brdhmans.  Their  ori- 
inal  worship  was  that  indescribable  idolatry  of 
«,  which  was  associated  with  the  worship  of  Siva; 
ut  they  had  subsequently  professed  the  worship  of 
ri8hnu,  under  his  great  incarnations  of  R&ma  and 
krishno,  which  was  the  national  religion  of  the  Rais 
f  Narsinga.  They  also  propitiated  a  demon-goddess, 
anied  Mari  or  Mariamma,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
be  originator  and  distributer  of  all  diseases.  They 
rere  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  each 
f  which  was  governed  by  a  Raja ;  but  these  Rajas 
sknowledged  the  authority  of  a  suzerain,  who 
signed  at  the  ancient  sea-port  of  Calicut,  under  the 
tie  of  Zamorin  or  emperor. 

From  time  immemorial  the  sea-ports  of  Malabar,  ffe^w0' 
ipecially  Calicut,  had  been  famous  for  their  trade 
.  spices,  pepper,  ginger,  and  other  Indian  com- 
odities.  The  Rajas  of  the  several  kingdoms  were 
3eply  interested  in  this  trade,  for  they  levied  a  tax 
a  every  sale,  and  often  supplied  the  cargoes.  The 
rincipal  traders,  however,  were  Mussulmans  from 
rabia  and  Egypt,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Moors. 
Tiese  men  carried  away  not  only  rich  cargoes  to 
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chapter  ix.  the  Rod  Sea,  but  shiploads  of  pilgrims  going  to 
Mecca.  They  landed  their  pilgrims  at  Jedda,  and 
their  goods  at  Suez.  The  goods  were  then  carried 
through  Egypt  on  the  backs  of  camels  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  where  they  were  again  shipped  in  the 
vessels  of  Venetian  and  Genoese  merchants,  and 
conveyed  to  the  different  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Portuguese  fleet        The  three  Portuguese  vessels   under  Vasco   de 

anchor*  at  © 

{kiknU  Gama  anchored  off  Calicut    on  the  20th  of  May, 

1498  ;  and  their  arrival  must  have  caused  no  little 
excitement  at  the  court  of  the  Zamorin,  as  well  as  in 
the  city  bazaars.  Vasco  de  Gama  opened  up  com- 
munications with  the  shore  through  his  pilot,  and 
announced  himself  as  ambassador  from  the  sovereign 
of  Portugal,  and  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  Zamorin 
from  king  Emanuel.  The  Zamorin  naturally  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  strangers ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese admiral,  accompanied  by  twelve  of  his  officers, 
entered  a  boat,  and  landed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
shores  of  India. 

r^uc^^the^        f^10  r°ception  of  Vasco  do  Gama  was  precisely 
iroodaofMari-  wjmj.   ^jg.]^   liave   been   expected    from   a   Hindu 

Raja  of  the  period,  inflated  with  pride  and  arro- 
gance, but  having  a  special  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terests. No  sooner  had  Don  Vasco  landed,  than  he 
was  offered  a  palanquin,  and  carried  through  the  sun 
to  a  neighbouring  pagoda.  The  building  with  its 
surroundings  is  described  as  equal  to  the  greatest  of 
the  Portuguese  monasteries.  On  the  top  of  the  gate- 
way were  five  bells,  and  opposite  to  it  was  a  tall 
pillar  of  brass,  with  a  cock  on  the  summit.  Within 
the  gate  Vasco  do  Gama  was  received  by  four 
Malabar  Bralunans,  who  were  only  half  clothed, 
precisely  as  they  would  appear  in  the  present  day. 
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Thev  wore  nothing  above  their  waist  but  the  Brah-  chapter  ix. 
manical  thread ;  and  only  a  white  cotton  cloth  from 
their  waist  downwards.  The  Bnthmans  sprinkled 
the  Portuguese  strangers  with  scented  water,  and 
presented  them  with  powdered  sandal-wood,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom.  About  the  walls  of  tho 
pagoda  were  painted  several  horrible  figures  of 
monsters  and  wild  beasts.  In  the  middle  was  a 
round  chapel  with  brass  gates ;  and  within  the 
chapel  was  the  statue  of  a  woman  enshrouded  with 
darkness.  The  Portuguese  gazed  eagerly  around,  and 
presently  they  asked  whom  the  statue  represented. 
The  Malabars  cried  out  with  joyful  reverence,  "  Mari," 
"  Mari  ; "  and  at  once  prostrated  themselves  on  tho 
ground.  The  Portuguese  immediately  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  demon-goddess  was  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  prostrated  themselves  in  like  manner; 
but  in  a  few  moments  they  discovered  their  folly, 
and  could  only  laugh  at  the  idea  of  having  been 
induced  to  worship  a  demon. 

From  the  pagoda  Don  Vasco  and  his  Portuguese  Ration  <* 

l     O  o  vase  >  u*»  i-vutna 

officers  were  carried  to  the  pulaco  of  the  Zamorin ;  bythcZam'lia# 

it  was  built  of  mud,  but  pleasantly  situated  amidst 

trees  and  gardens.     The  strangers  were  ushered  in 

with  all  the  ceremonial  that  Asiatic  princes  assume 

on  such  occasions.      The  chief  Brahman  received 

them  at  the  gate,   and  then  led  Don   Vasco  into 

the    audience-chamber.      Hero    the    Zamorin    was 

seated  in  state  on  an  elevated  couch  of  silk  which 

was  ascended  by  steps.     A  grave  official  stood  by 

his  side  holding  a  gold  plate  of  betel.     Tho  Hindu 

prince  was  arrayed  in  white  cotton  flowered  with 

gold.     He  wore  rich  jewels  in  his  ears;   bracelets 

and  bangles  on  his  legs  and  arms ;  and  on  his  head 
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chapter  ix.  was  a  diadem  of  pearls.  He  received  Don  Vasco 
with  dignified  hauteur,  whilst  the  noble  Portuguese 
was  directed  to  sit  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  throne. 
The  letter  from  King  Emanuel  was  then  received, 
and  Don  Vasco  was  promised  a  speedy  answer. 
Mi2SS£f  the  But  intrigues  were  already  on  foot  against  the 
™SStel£  strangers.  The  Mussulman  merchants  naturally  re- 
garded the  Portuguese  as  Christian  dogs,  and  were 
extremely  indignant  that  such  men  should  have  ap- 
peared in  India  as  commercial  rivals.  They  bribed 
the  officials  of  the  Zamorin,  and  whispered  that  the 
strangers  were  not  in  any  way  envoys  from  the  king 
of  Portugal;  that  the  presents  which  had  been 
brought  were  too  poor  for  such  a  king  to  have  sent, 
or  for  the  Zamorin  to  receive ;  that  the  would-be 
ambassadors  were  in  reality  dangerous  pirates,  who 
had  already  committed  several  outrages  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  probably  intended  to  work  more 
mischief  in  India.  Don  Vasco,  who  had  been  made 
over  to  the  care  of  one  of  these  officials,  soon  found 
that  he  was  virtually  a  prisoner.  He  was  perpetu- 
ally urged  to  bring  his  ships  nearer  to  the  shore  • 
and  ho  suspected  or  discovered  that  the  Mussulmans 
only  wanted  to  burn  them.  At  length  he  assumed 
a  bold  tone,  and  fairly  frightened  the  Zamorin.  He 
was  now  permitted  to  return  to  his  ship  and  land  a 
portion  of  his  cargo ;  and  a  house  was  made  over  to 
him,  and  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  Portuguese  factor. 
%E£d?aLa:  But  the  Mussulmans  did  not  rest  a  moment  from 
PortSlSu1  to      their  intrigues.      The  factor  could  neither  buy  nor 

sell  a  single  article,  and  soon  found  that  he  also  was 
a  prisoner.  Don  Vasco  seized  some  fishermen  by 
way  of  reprisals,  and  thus  procured  the  release  of 
the  factor.     Unfortunately  he  did  not  release  all  the 
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\  fishermen,  but  kept  some  on  board  to  carry  to  chaptei 
Portugal.  This  proceeding  confirmed  the  suspicion 
that  lie  was  a  slave-hunting  pirate,  and  excited  such 
alarm  along  the  coast  that  vessels  began  to  assemble 
from  all  the  neighbouring  ports  for  his  destruction. 
Accordingly  he  once  more  steered  out  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  returned  to  Portugal  by  the  way 
he  came.  In  1499  he  entered  the  river  Tagus  after 
an  absence  of  two  years ;  but  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Lisbon, 
only  fifty-five  returned.  He  had  lost  two- thirds  of  his 
force  by  scurvy,  privation,  and  disastrous  encounters. 
But  the  survivors  were  the  heroes  of  the  day.  Public 
thanksgivings  were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  and 
cathedrals,  and  the  whole  nation  was  filled  with  joy  and 
exultation.  Spain  had  discovered  America,  but  Por- 
tugal had  found  her  way  to  the  riches  of  the  Indies.1 

King  Emanuel  was  now  convinced  that  force  was  fJjJSSiSi 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  trade  in  India. underCab 
A  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  was  manned  with  twelve 
hundred  men,  and  sent  to  India  under  Alvarez 
Cabral.  Of  this  fleet  more  than  half  were  foundered 
on  the  voyage,  and  only  six  ships  anchored  at 
Calicut.  The  fishermen  brought  away  on  the  previous 
voyage  were  soon  landed  and  left  to  tell  their  own 
story.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  theZamorin. 
Six  Brdhman  ministers  of  stato  were  sent  on  board 
the  ships  as  hostages ;  whilst  Cabral  and  his  officers 
went  on  shore  and  eventually  concluded  a  treaty. 
A  house  in  Calicut  was  again  made  over  to  the 
Portuguese  for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  and  a  Portu- 
guese factor  with  sixty  picked  men  were  sent  to 
transact  business,  and  protect  the  premises. 

I         !  PortogaeM  Aiia  by  Faria  y  Soiua,  translated  by  Stevens.    London,  1695. 
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IV.;:  the«»!l  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Mussulman 

tralers   was   as   act  ire   as   ever.     The    Portuguese 

c  •  all  purchase  onlv  verv  slowlv  and  at    very  ad- 

vancel  rates:    whilst  thev  saw  the  Moors  loading: 

their  own  vessels  rawriJl\\     At  la^t   Cabral  was  so 

e\a*p?rat;*l  :int  h?  se:z?l  on,?  of  the   Mussulman 

>.:;»<.  anl  transferred  the  carjo  to  his  own  vessel. 

T.i?  cry  at  once   spiwil   throughout   the   city  that 

t\e  P  »rta.:a?se  wore  p'ntov     The  military  class  of 

Ilia!.*:*,   who   are   called   Xahs   in    Malabar,  were 

r   .;<:  i  :  »  in  lianityin.     An   excited   mob  gathered 

r  a::  i  the  faetorw  an  .1  assailed  the   inmates  with 

d.;r:s  anl  laveiin*.     The  Portuirnc^c  made  an  ob- 

>*::;  ite  .lefvne?.  bat  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers. 

At   !.>:   a    p^rt":»n  of  the  wall  was   broken   down, 

aai  the  Xv.rs    ru>hel  in.     Fifrv  Portuguese  were 

sh.aahtorvl  on  the  spot,  but  the  remainder  escaped 

t  •  tie  >::>re  a::d  swam  to  their  ships.     Cabral  was 

>"  :r.a:i-.-a:-l  at  the  news,  anl  especially  at  hearing 

that  the  Zaa:  rhi  had  shared  in  the  plunder  of  the 

t\.::rv.  that  he  barn  el  fifteen  ships  that  were  lyin* 

■■it".-:  har.var.  anl  cannonaded  the  town  for  two 

a  ;.-.->.  aariaa  which,  it  is  sail,  rive  hunlred  people 
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tie  proceeding  led  to  other  intrigues 
watch  is  sinaularlv  oriental.  The 
aV-ar  hal  lonjr  been  jealous  of  the 
he  Za:a  »rin  ;  anl  w!ien  they  saw 
aa*a:sc  l:al  cannonaded  his  port, 
[  aa  aaxictv  to  cultivate  the  friend- 

m 

xtrtal  *tra::zors.  This  line  of  action 
a  :•:  a:  the.  Taxiles  and  Porus  the 
:a  r revise iy  the  same  policy  when 
ax-La  invaded  the  Punjab.    On  the 
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pproach    of  an  invader  by  sea  or  land,  the  princes  chapter 
■f  India  have  always  waited  events.     If  the  invader 
\  victorious,  they  wait  until  his  superiority  is  fully 
Btablishcd  ;  and  when  they  find  that  he  is  really  the 
tronger,  they  are  ready  to  ally  with  him  against  their 
iwn  suzerain.2     Cabral,  like  Alexander,  was  equal  to 
he  occasion.  He  opened  up  a  communication  through 
i  somewhat  remarkable  personage  known  as  a  Yogi. 
These  Yogis  have  already  been  described  as  a  class 
of  religious  mendicants,  only  known  to  India,  who 
ponder  over  the  secrets  of  death  and  reproduction 
until    they    become    half    crazed,    and  fancy   that 
they  have  delivered  their  souls  from  the  bondage 
of  the  flesh,  and  become  deities.    However,  through 
this  Yogi,  Cabral  obtained  cargoes  both  at  Cochin 
and  Cananore,  and  then  returned  to  Lisbon.  Strange 
to  say  this  Yogi  was  ultimately  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  duly  baptized.3 

In    1502    another   armament   appeared   in   the  "E'JSSS 
Eastern  seas  under  the  command  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  Mu88Uluaaa 
the  discoverer  of  India.     Hostilities  had  now  taken 
the  form  of  a  piratical  crusade  against  every  Mussul- 
man ship  the  Portuguese  could  find.     The  cruelties 
perpetrated  were  horrible.     One  ship  contained  two 
hundred   and   sixty  pilgrims,  who   were   going  to 
Mecca,   of  whom  fifty  were  women   and   children. 
Twenty  children  were  saved  and  baptized,  but  the 
remainder  were  thrust  down  into  the  hold  without 
mercy,  and  the  ship  was  then  scuttled  and  set  on 
fire.     It    would    be    wearisome   to  describe   other 


»  In  the  present  day  the  paramount  power  of  the  Hrititdi  government  is  on  a 
firmer  footing  than  that  of  any  pievious  suzerain  in  India.  Some  touching 
proofs  of  genuine  loyalty  were  exhibited  on  many  trjing  occasions  during  tho 
mutinies  of  1857. 

1  Faria  y  Souta,  vol.  i.f  page  59. 
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chapter  ix.  captures,  which  were  mostly  of  the  same  stamp. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  Portuguese  were  per- 
mitted to  erect  a  fort  and  church  at  Cochin,  and 
made  it  their  head-quarters.  Henceforth  the  Raja 
of  Cochin  proved  a  faithful  ally  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  He  paid  no  tribute,  but  declared  himself 
a  subject  of  Portugal.  In  1503  he  was  assailed  by 
the  Zamorin  and  a  powerful  army  of  confederates; 
but  he  resolutely  refused  to  surrender  the  Portuguese 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  the 
Zamorin  was  ultimately  compelled  to  retire.  In 
return  for  this  good  service,  he  received  a  crown  of 
gold  from  king  Emanuel,  and  a  yearly  present  of  a 
golden  cup  and  a  large  golden  coin  from  Portugal.4 
chriSSStf  Whilst  staying  at  Cochin,  Don  Vasco  received 

c*an*mno,ne-  ambassadors  from  a  colony  of  Syrian  Christians,  who 
had  been  settled  for  centuries  in  the  city  and  king- 
dom of  Cranganore,  on  the  Malabar  coast  not  far 
from  Cochin.  The  embassy  was  in  every  respect  a 
strange  one.  The  men  told  Don  Vasco  that  there 
were  thirty  thousand  Christians  in  the  colony ;  that 
Saint  Thomas  the  apostle  had  preached  to  their  fore- 
fathers ;  that  they  were  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Armenia;  that  they  were  harassed  by  the  pagans 
around  them ;  that  they  knew  the  Viceroy  to  be  an 
officer  of  the  most  Catholic  king  in  Europe;  and 
they  were  desirous  of  making  their  submission  to 
him.  Accordingly  they  delivered  to  Don  Vasco  a 
so-called  rod  of  justice.  This  rod  was  of  a  red 
colour,  and  about  the  length  of  a  sceptre.  It  was 
tipped  with  silver  at  each  end,  and  had  three  bells 
on  the  top.5 

4  Faria  y  Sousa,  vol.  i.,  page  67  ;  vol.  ii.,  page  226. 

5  Ibid.,  toI.  i.,  page  67.    The  subsequent  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  priests  to 
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Shortly  after  these  events,  a  new  and  unexpected  chapter  ix. 
enemy  appeared  upon  the  scene.  This  was  the  SSESJfor  tn« 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  better  known  to  our  forefathers  as  port^ILef 
the  Soldan  of  Cairo.  This  Saracen  monarch  was 
naturally  furious  at  the  many  captures  of  Mecca 
ships,  and  the  heavy  loss  of  trade,  which  no  longer 
passed  through  Egypt,  but  went  round  the  Capo. 
In  the  first  outburst  of  his  wratli  he  swore  by  the 
Prophet  that  ho  would  destroy  all  the  holy  places 
at  Jerusalem,  unless  the  Portuguese  at  once  aban- 
doned the  Indian  seas.  The  Pope  was  so  alarmed 
that  he  entreated  king  Emanuel  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Saracen.  Nothing,  however,  was  done. 
Meantime  the  Venetians  were  as  great  losers  as  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  actually  furnished  the  infidel 
with  the  timber  to  build  a  fleet  at  Suez  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Portuguese.  News  in  those  days 
must  have  travelled  but  slowly,  but  native  vessels  in 
large  numbers  were  always  plying  from  port  to  port. 
In  this  way  probably  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  dis- 
covered that  an  Egyptian  fleet  was  actually  on  its 
way  to  the  Indian  seas,  and  that  it  was  expected  to 
co-operate  with  the  Mussulman  Sultan  of  Guzerat  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Portuguese.6 

The  Viceroy   might  well  have   been  alarmed.  p«w* <* * 

J  °  Mussulman 

The  Turks  had  long  been  the  terror  of  Europe ;  £"^,7* 
and  the  appearance  of  an  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  *rouudlw* 
Eastern   seas    might   have   been   a   signal   for  the 
Mussulman  powers  of  Guzerat  and  tho  Dokhan  to 
unite  their  forces  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Christian 

cure  these  simple-minded  Christians  of  schism,  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  eccle- 
siastical history. 

•  Faria  y  Sousa,  vol.  i.,  page  82  et  scq.  The  subsidy  to  the  Sultan  was  even 
recommended  in  the  Venetian  senate.  See  letter  of  L.  da  Porto,  quoted  by  Ual- 
lam,  Literature  of  Europe,  rol.  iii.,  page  1 65. 
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chapter  ix.  strangers,  who  were  ruining  their  trade.  But  such 
confederations  of  Asiatic  sovereigns  are  rarely  if  ever 
possible.  They  are  broken  up  as  soon  as  formed  by 
treachery,  or  suspicion  of  treachery.  No  one  will 
trust  his  neighbour,  but  will  rather  seek  to  hang 
back  and  wait  events,  in  order  that  he  may  join  the 
victor  in  the  end.  Indeed  no  tie,  political  or 
religious,  can  be  trusted  to  keep  Asiatic  rulers 
together,  unless  it  is  held  fast  by  the  strong  arm  of 
a  paramount  power. 

Trimmiiwot  The  Egyptian  fleet  duly  arrived  in  the  Indian 

the  Mussulman  o*  x  j 

EuerueItroo-    Ocean,  and  anchored  at  the  port  of  Diu,  which  is  a 
KnfptfiaSe       little  island  off  the  southern  coast  of  Guzerat.     The 
Mussulman   governor    of    Diu   did   then    precisely 
what  a  similar  ruler  would  do  now;   he  waited  for 
events.   A  Portuguese  fleet  came  up,  and  an  engage- 
ment ensued.      The  Egyptians  were  getting  a  little 
the  wrorst  of  it,  when  the  governor  sent  out  a  re- 
inforcement  of  small  vessels   to   help   them.     The 
Egyptians   gained    tho   victory,    and   took    several 
Portuguese  prisoners  ;  and  the  Viceroy's  own  son  was 
slain  in  the  action.     The  governor  then  took  charge 
of  the  Portuguese  prisoners  in  behalf  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  tried  to  keep  terms  with  the  Portuguese 
by  sending  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  Viceroy. 
The  Portuguese,  however,  soon  retrieved  their  loss. 
The  Viceroy  sailed  with  a  large  fleet  to  Diu,  and 
fell  upon  the  Egyptians,  and  utterly  defeated  them, 
and  plundered  and  destroyed  their  shipping.     The 
governor  wraited  this  time  until  the  battle  was  won, 
and  then  hastened   to   restore   the   prisoners,    and 
court  the  friendship  of  the  Portuguese. 

The   ablest   of  all   the  Viceroys  of  Portuguese 
India  was  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  who  governed  it 
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from  1509  to  1515.      Ho  made  sonic  mistakes,  and  chap-tee  ix. 
committed  some  barbarous  actions,  but  these  should  ^{JXmdrf 
be  justly  charged  to  the  bigoted  fanaticism  of  the  %££3ET" 
age.      In  other  respects  he  was  a  military  statesman 
of  sound  judgment.     He  saw  that  the  interests  of 
Portugal    demanded    that    she    should    have    two 
capitals  of  her  own  ;    one  for  the  Indian  peninsula, 
and  one  for  the  Malay  peninsula,  including  Siam 
and  Burma.     For  this  purpose  lie  selected  two  ad- 
mirable sites,  Goa  and  Malacca.     The  island  of  Goa 
seems  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  harbour  of  refuge 
for  a  maritime  power,  that  desires  to  be  shut  off 
from  the  main.     Its  western  shore  was  open  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  whilst  the  remaining  portion  was  cut 
off  from  the  continent  by  an  arm  of  the  sea.    Again, 
both  the  island  and  the  coast  were  protected  against 
a  hostile  attack  from  the  interior,   by  the  almost 
impenetrable  jungles  of  the  Konkan.      The  island 
had  been  a  nest  of  pirates  from  the  days  of  Pliny ; 
but  about  forty  years  before   the  arrival   of  Albu- 
querque the  Sultan  of  Bijapore  had  cut  a  way  through 
the  jungle,  and  driven  out  the  pirates,  on  account  of 
certain   outrages    which    had    been    committed    on 
Mecca  pilgrim  ships,  and  then  established  a  colony 
of  Mussulman  traders  in  their  room.      Malacca  was 
also    favourably    situated  on    the    Malay  peninsula 
opposite  Sumatra.     Both  places  were  captured  by 
Albuquerque  without  any  pretext  whatever,  except- 
ing that   the  Christians  of  Portugal   were  at  war 
against  the  infidel  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

Albuquerque  was  the  first  Portuguese  governor  i^h and 

*  *  o  o  character  (if 

who  fairly  earned  the  respect  of  the  great  Mussul- A1Uu(4Uttrque* 
man  and  Hindu  powers  ;  but  he  could  not  throw  off 
that  blind  crusading  enmity   against  Mussulmans, 

27 
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chapter  ix.  which  is  only  beginning  to  pass  away  from  the 
mind  of  Christendom.  He  died  at  the  bar  of  Goa 
on  the  16th  of  December,  1515,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  He  was  buried  at  Goa  in  a  chapel  which  he 
had  himself  built  at  the  gate  of  the  city ;  but  in  after- 
years  his  bones  were  carried  to  Lisbon,  and  interred 
in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  real  Portuguese  gentlemen;  the  true 
soldier  of  the  old  aristocracy,  who  cared  not  to 
engage  in  trade  or  to  amass  riches,  but  sought  only 
for  honour  and  glory.7 

Ascendancy  of         The     immediate     successors     of     Albuquerque 

theMusHUlmans  #  x         mL 

i^i6oo.han'  achieved   nothing    deserving   of   special   attention. 
Meantime  great  events  were  coming  to  pass  on  the 
other  side  of  the  western   Ghauts.     The  political 
status   of   India,    during    the   century   and   a  half 
which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India,  namely,  from  1350  to  1500,  has  already  been 
briefly  indicated.     Hindustan,   with   the  exception 
of  Rajpootana,  was  distributed  amongst  a  number  of 
Mussulman  chieftains,  whose  normal  state  was  that 
of  intermittent  war.     The  Dekhan  was  occupied  by 
the  great  Mussulman  empire  of  the  so-called  Brah- 
many  Sultans.     The  Peninsula  was  occupied  by  the 
Canarese  empire  of  Narsinga  or  Vijayanagar,  which 
had    established   its  suzeraintv    over   the    whole  of 
India  southward  of  the  Krishna  river  from  the  coaat 
of  Malabar  to  that  of  Coromandel.8     The  Brahmany 
Mussulmans  of  the  Dekhan  were  completely  cut  off 

7  Faria  y  Sousa,  vol.  i.,  page  207. 

•  The  empire  of  Narsinga  included  the  three  anci«*nt  kingdoms  of  Chola,  Cbtf*i 
and  Pnndya.  It  corresponded  to  the  region  known  in  the  last  century  as  the  t*» 
Carnatics,  namely,  Balaghaut,  or  the  Carnatic  above  the  Ghauts  an*l  Palpe^*0*1 
or  the  Climatic  below  the  Ghauts.  The  history  of  Peninsula- India  will  be  brought 
under  review  hereafter. 
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from  the  Mussulman  powers  of  Hindustan,  by  the  chapter  ix. 
Rajpoot  kingdoms  of  Mey  war,  Mar  war,  and  Jeypore, 
and  the  mountain- wall  of  the  Vindhya  range;  whilst 
further  eastward  the  great  junglo  of  Gondwana 
interposed  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier.  The 
result  was  that  the  Mussulman  Sultans  of  the 
Dekhan  were  enabled  to  concentrate  their  forces 
against  the  Hindu  sovereigns  of  Narsinga,  and  had 
ultimately  established  their  supremacy  and  compel- 
led the  Hindu  Rajas  to  pay  yearly  tribute. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  fUJ^JJJ^f 
about  the  time  that  the  Portuguese  arrived  in  India,  i5Ji-i1wi?.ulm' 
the  empire  of  the  Brahmany  Mussulmans  became 
dismembered  into  five  separate  kingdoms,  namely, 
Ahmcdnagar  and  Berar  on  the  north ;  Bfjiipiir  and 
Grolc<5nda  on  the  south ;  and  the  petty  state  of  Bider 
in  the  centre.  This  dismemberment  proved  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  these  sovereignties.  They  were 
no  longer  consolidated  into  one  empire,  which  could 
concentrate  the  whole  of  its  forces  against  the 
Hindus  of  Narsinga.  The  southern  states  of  Bf- 
jApiir  and  Golconda  were  left  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  struggle,  whilst  the  three  states  to  the  north- 
ward stood  aloof,  and  made  war  upon  each  other, 
after  the  blind  fashion  of  Asiatic  sovereigns.  In  a 
word,  the  balance  of  power  was  upset  between  the 
Mussulmans  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  Hindus  of  the 
Peninsula.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1524  that 
Krishna  Rai,  the  powerful  sovereign  of  Narsinga, 
realized  the  fact  that  his  old  enemy  was  divided  and 
disabled,  and  marched  an  immense  force  of  men  and 
elephants  into  the  Dekhan.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  history  the  Hindu  got  the  upper  hand  of  the 
Mussulmans.    Krishna  Rai  succeeded  in  establishing 
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io.u  ascendancy,  which  Listed  for  more  than  forty 


Tears.    It    is    characteristic    of    the    times    that 
Portuguese    mercenaries    were    fighting    on    either 
■Je. 
"•^l  For  some  years  after  the  death  of  Albuquerqne, 

jjj^  tfce  annals  of  the  Portuguese  are  chiefly  filled  with 
petty  war*  on  accoant  of  their  forts.  Wherever 
taey  csta'JU'ieJ  a  depot  they  found  it  necessary 
to  baUl  a.  fort :  and  they  generally  succeeded  in, 
obtaining  permission  by  helping  the  prince  of  the 
coantrr  against  his  neighbours.  When,  however. 
this  kelp  was  no  longer  required,  every  prince  in 
tarn  tried  to  expel  the  Portuguese  either  by  force 
or  treacWrv:  and  bv  way  of  reprisals,  the  Porta* 
caese  formed  expeditions  for  semiring  the  coasts, 
lad  bnr-vns.  pillagins.  and  devastating  the  country. 
■**-.*  Bv  this  time  the  Portuguese  must  hare  acquired 
a  owM*erahIe  knowledge  of  Western  India.  With 
t!:o  Per  insula  of  Guzernt  they  were  specially  ac- 
qoair.teJ.  It  had  been  formed  into  a  Mussulman 
k:iol-- "Hi.  but  was  the  theatre  of  frequent  wars  be- 
tween the  Mussulmans  and  the  Rajpoots.  The 
evv;n:rv  was  most  fertile  and  flourishing.  It 
abounded  tn  elephants,  cuttle,  fruit,  and  nil  kinds 
or" provisions:  and  it  contained  large  stocks  of  silks, 
cottons,  gems,  and  other  commodities.  The  chief 
citv  was  Camb-iy,  which  sometimes  gave  its  name  to 
the  entire  kingdom.  This  city  was  called  the  Indian 
Cairo.  The  houses  were  square  buildings  of  stone  and 
br:ek.wiih  fiat  roofs.  They  had  goodly  gardens  with  ; 
ivnwgranMC*.  citrons,  melons,  and  figs;  as  well  J 
various  sprint*  -e 
all  plain,  so  1 
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however,  were  lighter;  and  the  oxen  that  drew  them  chapter ix. 
were  smaller  than  those  of  Spain.  The  population 
consisted  of  Banians,  Rajpoots,  and  Mussulmans. 
The  Banians  would  eat  nothing  that  had  life.  Their 
priests  were  called  Verteas,  and  wore  white  clothes 
which  they  never  took  off  until  worn  to  rags.  These 
Verteas  lived  upon  charity,  and  kept  nothing  until 
the  next  day.9  They  placed  their  greatest  hope  of 
salvation  in  killing  no  creature.  They  would  not  use 
a  lamp  at  night,  lest  a  moth  or  butterfly  should  die  by 
it-  They  always  carried  a  broom  wherewith  to  sweep 
the  ground  they  were  to  tread,  lest  they  should  step 
on  any  worm  or  insect.  They  had  the  most  super- 
stitious regard  for  signs  and  omens  of  every  kind. 
The  Rajpoots  were  good  soldiers,  and  formerly  ruled 
the  kingdom.10  The  Mussulmans  were  called  Lauteas. 
The  common  people  were  very  ingenious  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  wrought  many  delightful  things 
in  silk,  gold,  ivory,  mother  of  pearl,  tortoise-shell, 
crystal,  ebony,  and  other  similar  materials.  They 
not  only  refrained  from  killing  any  living  creature, 
but  they  would  ransom  venomous  things,  such  as 
snakes,  which  others  were  about  to  kill.11 

As   regards   the    region   between    Guzcrat   and  gjjgjjjjjjf10" 
Malabar,    the    Portuguese   were  familiar   with    the MaUbar- 
coast,  but  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  interior. 


9  The  Verteas  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Jains  already  described.  See 
tnte,  page  361. 

10  The  Portuguese  historian  adds  that  the  Rajpoots  acknowledged  one  God 
and  three  persons,  and  worshipped  the  blessed  Virgin;  a  doctrine  preserved 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  This  was  a  frequent  delusion  o!  Christian  travel  - 
lei s  in  former  times.  The  three  principal  deities  of  the  later  Hindus  were  Brah- 
ma, Viahnu,  and  Siva  ;  and  as  each  one  was  identified  with  the  supreme  spirit,  so 
they  were  otten  severally  worshipped  as  representatives  of  the  supreme  spirit. 

11  Furia  y  Sousa,  voL  i.,  page  361.  Compare  also  Purchas's  Pilgrimage, 
chap.  ix. 
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chapter  dl  Nominally  the  region  formed  part  of  the  Mussulman 
kingdoms  of  Kandeish,  Ahmednagar,  and  Bijapur; 
but  the  seas  were  infested  by  pirates,  and  the  trade 
must  have  been  very  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar. 
The  Portuguese,  however,  had  established  forte  at 
Duman  and  Chaul,  and  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  islands  of  Bombay,  Salsette,  and  Elephanta. 

Description  of         The  Portuguese  were  best  acquainted  with  Mala- 

MaUtMhr:  po-  °  ... 

Htoi  orgmniu-  \yaT .  flie  \OUg  strip  of  coast  territory  which  lies  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  mountain  wall  of  the  Western 
Ghauts.  It  extends  from  Cananore  to  Comorin, 
and  is  at  present  known  as  Malabar  and  Travancore. 
The  whole  region  is  distributed  by  nature  into 
isolated  tracts,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  rivers,  mountains,  and  dense  jungles.  These 
tracts  were  formed  into  petty  kingdoms,  which  could 
not  by  reason  of  the  physical  barriers  be  formed  into 
a  single  empire.  They  all  acknowledged  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut ;  but,  like  the 
Raja  of  Cochin,  they  threw  it  off  as  occasions  arose. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  two  traditions 
extant  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  Zamorin.  Accord- 
ing  to  one  story,  the  kings  of  this  line  were  all 
Br&hmans,  and  esteemed  for  piety  and  learning. 
They  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
avoided  the  slaughter  of  animals.  About  six  cen- 
turies before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India 
[i.  e.  about  a.d.  900],  there  was  a  king  in  Malabar, 
who  was  so  powerful  that  the  people  dated  their  era 
from  his  reign.  He  was  converted  to  Islam  by  some 
Mussulman  traders  at  his  ports,  and  accordingly 
gave  them  permission  to  build  Calicut.  When  he 
was  growing  old  he  resolved  on  going  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca ;  and  accordingly  divided  his  author- 
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ity  between  two  of  his  heirs.  Tie  appointed  the  chapter 
chief'  to  the  kingdom  of  Coulam  (Travancore) ; 12 
where  he  fixed  the  head  See  of  the  religion  of  the 
Brah mans,  and  called  him  "  Cobritim,"  which  is  the 
same  as  high  priest.  To  his  nephew  he  gave  Cali- 
cut, with  all  the  temporal  dominion,  and  called  him 
Zamorin.  Subsequently  the  spiritual  dignity  had 
been  transferred  from  Coulam  (Quilon)  to  Cochin. 
The  temporal  sovereignty  had  remained  at  Calicut. 
The  king  of  Malabar  then  proceeded  to  Mecca,  but 
was  drowned  on  the  voyage.13  According  to  another 
tradition  there  were  originally  twenty  kings  of 
Malabar ; u  but  so  many  differences  arose  between 
these  petty  sovereigns,  that  they  determined  to 
elect  an  arbitrator.  The  office  was  not  to  bo 
hereditary  but  elective;  and  it  was  to  be  held  by 
a  prince  who  was  not  likely  to  become  too  power- 
fill.  Accordingly  they  appointed  Cheraman  Peru- 
mal,  literally  "a  governor  from  Chora,"  and  fixed 
his  residence  at  Calicut.16     Such,  however,  was  the 

11  Travancore  is  the  modern  name  of  the  kingdom.  Faria  y  Sousa  calls  it 
Coulam  ;  it  should  be  Kolhun.  The  city  of  Kollam,  which  anciently  gave  its 
name  to  the  kingdom,  is  marked  Quilon  on  modern  maps.  It  is  situated  on  the 
coast,  to  the  northward  of  Trevandrum,  which  is  the  present  capital  of  Travancore. 

lJ  Faria  y  Sousa,  toI.  i.,  pages  100,101.  The  reference  to  an  era  of  a  king  of 
Malabar,  associated  with  Quilon  (anciently  Kollam),  is  of  some  importance.  It  is 
ftill  known  as  the  Kollam  era,  and  is  also  called  the  "  Parasurdina-Sacam,"  or 
••Era  of  Parasu- Rama,"  which  commences  a.d.  825.  (Seo  Brown's  Carnatic 
Chronology,  page  31.)  This  seems  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  age  of  Parasu-Rama. 
Possibly  the  era  of  Parasu- Rama  corresponds  to  the  era  of  Rama's  conquest  of 
Rarana  and  the  Rukshasas.  The  story  of  the  Mecca  pilgrimage  is  doubtless  a 
pious  invention  of  the  Mussulmans. 

14  The  names  of  these  little  kingdoms  are  given  by  Faria  y  Sousa.  The 
•nthor  is  satisfied  that  a  Survey  officer  of  local  experience  would  succeed  in  draw- 
ing up  an  approximate  map  of  the  different  sovereignties.  They  comprise  Cananore, 
Tanore,  Moringue,  Cranganore,  Parum,  Mungate,  Repelim,  Cochin,  Diamper, 
Pimienta,  Tarnngule,  Maturte,  Porca  (?  Chambagacherry),  Marta,  Pitimene,  Cale 
Coulam  (?  Kayencoilam),  Coulam  (Quilon),  Changernate,  Gundra,  and  Travancore. 

19  Chera  was  an  ancient  kingdom  in  the  Western  Peninsula,  extending  from 
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chapter  ix.  great  concourse  of  merchants  from  all  parts  to  that 
city,  that  it  grew  into  a  metropolis  of  an  empire, 
notwithstanding  the  care  which  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  it.16 

8oci*i  usages  of        The  social  customs  of  the  Malabar  people  were 

the  Malabar  . 

people.  very  peculiar,  and  reveal  a  state  of  society  which 

can  scarcely  be  realized.     The  priests  wrere  regarded 

the  sea-coast  into  the  interior,  where  its  frontiers  conterminated  with  those  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Pandya  or  Madura.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  It  included 
Malabar,  Trarancore,  and  part  of  Coimbatore. 

According  to  tradition  Chcraman  Perumal  was  only  permitted  to  reign  twelve 
years,  when  he  was  expected  to  commit  suicide,  and  make  over  his  kingdom 
to  his  successor.  (Day's  Land  of  the  Permauls,  i.  e.  Cochin,  chap.  ii.  Madras, 
1863.)  This  strange  custom  seems  to  have  died  out  of  Malabar  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  but  old  travellers  refer  to  its  existence  in  the  territories 
of  the  king  of  Travancore.     It  is  thus  described  in  Purchase  l*ilgrimagc  : — 

"  The  king  of  Travancore's  dominion  stretcheth  beyond  Cape  Comorin,  (where 
Malabar  endeth)  on  the  east  side  four  score  and  ten  miles  as  farre  as  Cael  [i.  e. 
Kayal] :  which  divers  great  lords  hold  under  him.  Among  the  rest  is  the 
Signiory  of  Quilacare.  In  the  city  of  Quilacare  is  an  idol  of  high  account,  to 
which  they  solemnize  a  feast  every  twelfth  year.  The  temple  sacred  to  this  idol 
hath  exceeding  great  revenue.  The  king  (for  so  he  is  called)  at  this  feast  erecteth  a 
scaffold  covered  with  silk ;  and  having  washed  himself  with  great  solemnity,  be 
prayeth  before  this  idol :  and  then  ascendeth  the  scaffold,  and  there  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  people  cutteth  off  his  nose,  and  after  that  his  ears,  lips,  and  other 
parts,  which  he  casts  towards  the  idol ;  and  at  last  he  cuts  his  throat,  making  a 
butcherly  sacrifice  of  himself  to  his  idol.  He  that  is  to  be  his  successor,  must  be 
present  hereat ;  for  he  must  undergo  the  same  martyrdom  when  his  twelve  yean 
Jubilee  is  come." 

la  Faria  y  Sousa,  vol.  ii.,  page  244.  The  following  particulars  are  added  by 
the  Portuguese  historian,  and  may  be  accepted  as  an  illustration  of  the  confusion 
of  ideas  respecting  Christianity,  which  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  *•  This 
dignity  of  emperor,  which  is  signified  by  the  word  Zamorin,  continued  till  the 
year  of  grace  347,  according  to  the  records  of  Calicut ;  but  till  588,  according  to 
the  records  of  Cochin.  Wheresoever  it  was  Chera  Perumal  then  reigned,  who 
tired  with  the  cares  of  a  crown,  and  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Evangelical 
doctrine,  as  being  a  great  favourer  of  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas,  inhabiting  at 
Cranganore,  he  resolved  to  end  his  days  at  Meliapore,  serving  in  that  church.  By 
consent  of  all  his  princes,  he  resigned  the  crown  to  Manuchem  Ilerari,  his  page; 
esteemed  worthy  and  able  to  govern  that  empire.  Perumal  died  at  Meliapore; 
and  it  is  thought  one  of  those  bodies  found  with  the  apostle  was  his." 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  St  Thomas,  will  be  related  here- 
after. The  dates  furnished  by  the  Portuguese  are  wholly  unreliable ;  otherwise 
they  would  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  Perumal  in  question  being  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  apostle.  In  ull  probability  the  Perumal  turned  a  Buddhist  monk  in  his 
old  age.    The  Mussulmans  said  that  he  embraced  Islam. 
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as  Br&hmans,  and  wore  called  Bnilimans ;  but  their  chapter  tx. 
proper  name  was  Namburics.      The  military  class 
were  in  like  manner  treated  as  Kshatrivas;  but  in 

a/  ' 

reality  they  were  a  tribe  of  Siidras,  and  went  by  tho 
name  of  Nairs.  These  Nairs  were  trained  from  their 
early  childhood  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  formed  tho 
militia  of  tho  country ;  but  they  were  not  regarded 
as  true  soldiers,  until  they  had  undergone  a  cere- 
mony corresponding  to  that  of  being  knighted  by 
the  king.  From  that  time  they  seem  to  have  formed 
a  military  nobility,  and  were  never  to  be  seen  with- 
out their  sword  and  buckler.  They  were  not 
married,  but  lived  so  indiscriminately  with  Nair 
women,  that  no  man  was  supposed  to  know  his  own 
children ;  and  the  succession,  whether  to  the  crown, 
or  to.  landed  property,  went  to  the  son  of  a  sister  as 
the  nearest  known  kinsman.  The  Xambiiries  and  the 
Nairs  were  the  two  highest  classes.  All  others  were 
regarded  as  vastly  inferior;  and  some  were  so  impure, 
that  they  might  be  slain  if  they  approached  too 
nearly.17 

The  kings  and  nobles  of  Malabar  performed  sacrifices. 
daily  prayers  and  sacrifices  in  honour  of  their  gods. 
The  offerings  consisted  of  rice,  cocoa-nut,  and  butter; 
and  were  burnt  before  the  golden  idols  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  riches  and  prosperity  for  themselves, 
and  revenge  and  destruction  upon  their  enemies. 
Many  had  familiar  spirits  in  their  houses,  whom  they 
sought  to  propitiate.  Witches  were  not  punished  in 
Malabar,  but  were  consulted  bv  the  kin<rs.  In 
sickness  the  people  applied  to  wizards,  rather  than 
to  doctors.     They  considered  that  disease  was  pro- 

17  Faria  y  Sousa,  vol.  ii.,  page  225.     TurcliMS's  Pilgrimnge. 
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chapter  ix.  duced  by  a  demon ;  and  that  the  wizard  could  induce 
the  demon  to  go  away.  They  believed  that  small- 
pox could  be  cured  by  an  offering  to  the  goddess 
Bhadrd  Kalf,  who  was  supposed  to  cause  it.  They 
also  believed  that  gout  was  produced  by  five  she- 
devils  like  sows ;  and  they  offered  food  fit  for  swine 
to  these  demons,  in  order  that  they  might  transfer 
the  disease  to  the  sick  man's  enemies.18 

iwigioiu  bath-  The  people  bathed  often,  not  so  much  to  cleanse 
the  body  as  the  soul ;  inasmuch  as  they  purged  thera- 
,  selves  from  venial  sins  by  putting  their  heads  under 
water.  This  they  did  after  being  touched  by  a 
plebeian  ;  after  touching  a  dead  body ;  after  touch- 
ing meat  with  the  right  hand  ;  after  touching  those 
so  touched,  or  their  houses  or  wells ;  after  touching 
another  with  the  right  hand  whilst  eating;  or  touching 
a  drop  of  water  which  had  been  disturbed  by  one  of 
low  caste.  But  there  were  mortal  sins  that  could  not 
be  so  washed  away.  It  was  a  mortal  sin  to  use  a  pot 
which  had  been  touched  by  men  who  were  defiled ; 
to  eat  rice  before  the  body  had  been  purified  ;  to  eat 
rice  which  had  been  boiled  by  a  person  of  low  caste; 
to  have  intercourse  with  women  of  low  caste ;  to  eat 
rice  which  had  fallen  from  another  man's  plate.19 

Their  bathing  was  peculiar,  being  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  Trimiirti.20  They  believed  that 
the  stone  of  the  tank  was  the  god  Brahma;  that 
the  lips  of  it  were  Vishnu ;  that  altogether  it  was 
Siva.  In  the  water  they  wrote  the  three  letters 
A  U  M  with  one  finger,21  and  threw  water  over  it 
with  three,  believing  that  the   three  gods  bathed 


18  Faria  y  Sousa,  vol.  ii.,  page  398.  19  Ibid.,  page  399. 

*°  See  ante,  page  383. 

21  Compare  History,  vol.  ii.,  part  v.,  Brah manic  Period. 
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there.  They  then  dipped  their  heads  and  threw  cttatter  ix. 
water  towards  the  eight  parts  of  the  world,  as 
offerings  to  the  eight  guardian  deities  of  the  universe. 
They  called  upon  the  goddess  Sri,  or  good  fortune,23 
and  washed  their  faces  three  times.  They  next 
offered  water  to  the  sun,  and  washed  their  hands  and 
feet.  They  then  touched  every  part  of  the  body  in 
order  to  sanctify  it.  They  held  their  hands  as  if 
they  gave  something  to  two  spirits  who  they  said 
attended  on  every  man ;  one  on  his  right  hand  to 
record  his  good  works,  and  the  other  on  his  left 
hand  to  record  his  evil  works.  The  last  ceremony 
of  all  was  to  rub  the  forehead,  shoulders,  and  breast, 
with  white  ashes  taken  up  with  the  two  fingers  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand,  in  honour  of  the  three 
gods, — Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.23 

The  bathing  which  was  performed  in  the  sea 
was  a  very  solemn  rite.  They  first  made  offerings 
of  Tulasi  flowers,  which  are  sacred  to  Vishnu ;  and 
then  prostrated  themselves  three  times  on  the 
ground  in  reverence  to  the  supreme  deity,  the  sun, 
and  the  sea.  They  bathed  at  the  new  moon,  and 
when  the  new  moon  fell  on  a  Wednesday,  the 
pilgrims  came  on  foot  from  all  parts  of  India,  and 
of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions.  The  river  Ganges 
was  held  in  great  veneration  for  this  religious 
bathing.  Ashes  of  cow-dung  was  their  chief  purga- 
tion. They  powdered  their  breasts  and  foreheads 
with  it,  and  accounted  it  a  sign  of  holiness.  The 
Yogis  carried  it  about  in  purses,  in  order  to  reward 
those  who  gave  them  alms.24 


w  Sri  was  a  form  of  Lnksbmi.     See  ante,  page  323. 
23  Faria  y  Sousn,  toI.  ii.,  pages  400,  401. 
«  Ibid.,  page  402. 
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Shrine  or  St 
Thomas. 


chapter  ix.  The  Portuguese  account  of  the  shrine  of  St 
Thomas  forms  an  interesting  supplement  to  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  Marco  Polo,  They  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  chapel,  and  collected  many  pious 
legends;  one  of  which  described  how  St  Thomas 
was  martyred  by  a  Br&hraan  whilst  praying  in  a 
cave.25  The  fact,  however,  which  is  stated  by  Marco 
Polo,  that  Mussulmans  as  well  as  Christians  went  on 
pilgrimage  to  this  shrine,  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  legend  was  not  generally  believed  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  St  Thomas  was  a  Buddhist 
Snlman,  who  had  perished  in  the  age  of  Brahman- 
ical  persecution. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history  of  Goa. 
About  the  year  1538  the  Viceroy  contemplated 
opening  up  a  direct  trade  with  the  distant  king- 
dom of  Bengal.  He  therefore  sent  a  mission  to 
Chittagong,  a  border  sea-port  between  Bengal  and 
Arakan,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  permission  to 
build  a  fort  there.  At  this  period  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  was  of  the  worst  possible  form.  A 
series  of  low-born  adventurers  by  turns  murdered 
the  reigning  Sultan,  and  obtained  the  kingdom ; 
and  thus  Sultan  after  Sultan  cut  his  way  to  the 
throne  by  treachery  and  assassination,  and  after  a 
brief  career  of  sensual  indulgences,  was  doomed  to 
meet  with  the  same  violent  end  as  his  predecessor. 
Sometimes  the  Sultan  was  an  Afghan,  sometimes  an 
Arab,  and  sometimes  a  black  Abyssinian  slave ;  yet 


Portuguese 
attempt  to 
trade  with 
Bengal,  1638: 
political  con- 
dition of 
Bengal. 


25  Fnria  y  Sousa,  vol.  i.,  pages  269, 271 ;  vol.  ii.,  pages  224—231.  The  mount 
whore  St  Thomas  was  buried  is  near  Madras,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Madras  artillery.  The  modern  town  of  St  Thome*  is  on  the  coa&t,  about  three 
miles  to  the  south  of  Madras.  Its  native  name  is  Meliapore,  or  '*  the  city  of 
peacocks.*'  The  peacock  is  an  emblem  of  Buddhism,  and  the  insignia  of  the 
Buddhist  kings  of  Burma. 
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the  effeminate  and  timid  Bengalees  never  tried  to  chapte 
throw  off  his  hateful  yoke,  but  were  ready  to  obey 
any  one  who  could  hold  the  throne  for  three  days. 
When  the  Portuguese  mission  reached  Chittagong, 
the  reigning  Sultan  was  an  Arab,  who  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  once  famous  metropolis  of  Gour.  At 
that  time  this  city  was  celebrated  for  its  broad  streets, 
long  avenues  of  trees,  an  over-crowded  population, 
and  the  elaborate  and  yet  minute  style  of  its  architect- 
ural ornamentation ;  but  in  the  present  day  it  is  a  mere 
collection  of  heaps  of  ruins,  overgrown  with  jungle, 
and  haunted  by  wild  beasts  and  noxious  reptiles. 
Here  the  Sultan  indulged  in  oriontal  gratifications, 
but  was  a  prey  to  constant  suspicions  and  terrors. 
When  the  Portuguese  messengers  arrived  with 
presents,  he  threw  them  into  prison,  and  ordered  all 
the  members  of  the  mission  at  Chittagong  to  be 
arrested  in  like  manner  and  sent  to  Gour.  The 
barbarous  command  was  obeyed  ;  but  another  revo- 
lution procured  the  release  of  the  Portuguese.  Shore 
Khan,  the  Afghan,  suddenly  fell  upon  Gour.  Tho 
Arab  Sultan  fled  from  the  city,  but  was  soon  killed 
and  forgotten.  The  conquering  Moguls  made  their 
way  down  Hindustan,  and  were  approaching  Ben- 
gal, when  Shere.  Khan  utterly  defeated  them,  and 
drove  their  emperor  Hunuiyun  into  exile  in  Persia. 
Shere  Khan  and  his  son  after  him  then  ruled  over 
all  northern  India  from  the  Indus  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.26 

Meantime  there  was  a  curious  series  of  revolu- 
tions at  Din,  the  seaport  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Guzerat.     Bahadur   Shah,  the   Sultan   of  Guzerat, 


24  Faria  y  Souso,  vol.  i.,  page  417,  d  *q. 
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chapter  ix.  was  at  war  with  the  Rajpoots,  and  had  succeeded  in 
saltan  or        capturing  Chittore.27     At  the  same  time  he  was  so 

Guzermt  appeals        *  ° 

kSipH2in8tor   harassed  by  the  devastating  cruisers  of  the  Portu- 
ortuKueao.  gUese^  ^]iaj.  jn  an  unhappy  moment  he  sought  to 

obtain  peace  by  allowing  the  Viceroy  to  erect  a  fort 
on  the  little  island  of  Diu.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  fort  built  and  garrisoned,  than  the  Sultan, 
as  usual,  began  to  regret  having  granted  the  con- 
cession, and  to  scheme  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese.  Asiatic  rulers  are  generally  adepts  at 
diplomacy,  and  are  ever  aiming  at  the  formation 
of  confederations  and  alliances,  which  would  never 
suggest  themselves  to  a"  European,  and  which 
rarely  lead  to  any  result.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  better  known  as  the  Great 
Turk,  was  the  terror  of  the  Christian  world.  He 
was  hated  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  was  as 
much  feared  as  the  first  Napoleon.  His  prowess, 
especially  since  his  conquest  of  Egypt  in  1517, 
was  no  doubt  a  frequent  theme  amongst  the  Mecca 
pilgrims ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Sultan 
of  Guzerat  sent  an  embassy  with  presents  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Great 
Turk  against  the  Christian  dogs  of  Portugal.  Mar- 
vellous to  relate,  the  mission  was  successful.  The 
costliness  and  rarity  of  the  presents  from  Guzerat 
so  worked  upon  the  imagination  of  the  Ottoman, 
that  ho  ordered  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  send  a  fleet 
to  Diu.  The  whole  story  reads  like  a  romance. 
The  Pasha  was  only  too  eager  to  punish  the  infidels, 
and  seize  their  treasures;  and  thus  another  Egyp- 
tian armada,  consisting  of  seventy  large  ships  and 


27  See  ante,  page  34-5. 
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galleys,   and  carrying   a  strong   force  of  Turkish  chapter  ix. 
Janissaries,  made  its  way  from  Suez  down  the  Red 
Sea,  and   finally  appeared   before   Diu,  under  the 
command  of  Soliman  Pasha.28 

But  by  this  time  Bahadur  Shah  was  dead.      He  suspicious 

--_  •■•nil  l-rfc  t      i     •  n  munler  of  the 

bad  been  killed  by  the  IJortu£uese.  Judging  trom  suitauor 
two  conflicting  accounts  of  the  same  event,  there  had 
been  treachery  on  both  sides.  Complimentary 
visits  had  been  exchanged  between  the  Sultan  arid 
the  Commandant  of  the  fort,  and  each  is  said  to  have 
contemplated  the  detention  and  murder  of  the  ofher. 
Then  the  Viceroy  proceeded  to  Diu,  and  other  visits 
were  exchanged.  Both  were  now  so  suspicious  of 
each  other  that  a  slight  incident  led  to  a  fray  on  the 
Sultan's  barge,  in  which  the  Commandant  was  cut 
down  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Sultan  was  killed 
in  trying  to  escape  to  the  shore.  After  a  horrible 
turmoil,  another  Sultan,  named  Mahmiid  Shah, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Guzerat.  This  dynasty  is 
perhaps  better  known  in  Europe  than  any  other  lino 
of  oriental  sovereigns ;    for  either  Mahmiid,  or  one 


*  The  description  of  Soliman  Pasha  by  the  Portuguese  historian  is  an  amus- 
ing expression  of  the  old  hatred  of  Christendom  against  the  infidel.  "  Soliman," 
says  Faria  y  Sousa,  "was  a  Oreek  Janissary,  bom  in  the  Morea.  He  was  abort 
and  ugly.  Hi*  belly  was  so  big  that  he  was  more  like  a  beast  than  a  man  ;  and 
being  eighty  years  of  age,  he  could  not  rise  up  without  the  help  of  four  men.  He 
was  governor  of  Cairo,  but  purchased  the  command  of  the  armada  against  the 
Portuguese  by  offering  to  supply  the  shipping  at  his  own  co&t.  In  order  to  ruise 
the  purchase  money,  he  put  many  rich  persons  to  death,  and  seized  their  estates. 
He  was  a  tyrant  and  a  coward.  He  caused  four  hundred  >oldiers  to  he  put  to  the 
oar*,  and  then  ordered  two  hundred  to  be  executed  because  they  complained.  At 
Jedda  he  tried  to  take  the  king  by  treachery.  At  Aden  he  was  more  successful. 
lie  received  a  present  and  relief  from  the  king  of  Aden.  He  then  entertained 
the  kinsr  on  board  his  fleet.  Meantime  he  pretended  that  he  had  many  sick  men 
on  bttid,  and  sent  them  on  shore  privately  armed.  The  result  was  that  his  4t-iek 
nvn  *  t-iok  possesion  of  the  city  of  Aden,  whilst  the  king  was  murdered  on  hoard 
the  fleet.  After  this  notable  exploit  Soliman  proccidcd  to  Diu." — Faria  y  Souhi, 
Til.  i.,  page  433. 
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chaptee  ix.  of  Ins  predecessors,  was  the  veritable  "  Bluebeard" 
of  nursery  tradition.  Whether  Bluebeard  or  no, 
the  Mahtniid  who  was  reigning  over  Guzerat,  when 
the  Egyptian  armada  appeared  before  Diu  under  the 
command  of  Soliinan  Pasha,  belonged  unquestion- 
ably to  the  "  Bluebeard  "  type  of  kings. 

SS^ebythe         T'ie  s^{?°  whicli  followed  is  an  obsolete  story  in 
Turk*,  law.      fl]Q  prosent  ^ay,  \)U|i  jn  t]ie  sixteenth  century  it  was 

one  of  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  tho  Portu- 
guese. The  Turkish  Janissaries  were  landed,  armed 
with  bows  and  muskets;  and  excited  the  utmost  alarm, 
even  amongst  their  brother  Mussulmans  of  Diu,  by 
their  brutality  and  insolence.  During  twenty  days  a 
heavy  cannonade  was  directed  against  the  Portuguese 
fort,  whilst  several  desperate  attempts  were  made  by 
tho  Turks  to  carry  it  by  storm.  Unfortunately  there 
was  a  change  of  Viceroys  at  the  time,  and  no  relief 
was  sent  from  Goa.  At  last,  when  half  the  garrison 
were  killed,  and  the  remainder  were  subjected  to  the 
most  horrible  privations,  a  general  assault  was  made 
by  all  the  Turkish  forces.  It  was  repulsed  by  a  band 
of  heroes,  who  fought  with  the  heroism  of  despair. 
But  most  of  the  Portuguese  had  now  lost  all  hope. 
Powder  and  provisions  were  alike  exhausted.  At 
this  critical  moment  tho  Egyptian  fleet  sailed  away. 
The  worn-out  garrison  could  scarcely  believe  their 
eyes.  They  suspected  treachery,  and  kept  the  best 
watch  they  could  till  morning.  Then  they  saw 
that  the  Turks  had  really  gone.  Subsequently  they 
discovered  that  the  Sultan  of  Guzerat  had  grown  so 
heartily  sick  of  the  Egyptian  allies,  that  he  had 
frightened  them  away  by  false  reports  that  a  great 
fleet  from  Portugal  was  at  hand.29     The  policy  pur- 
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79  Faria  y  Sousa,  toI.  i.,  p.  444.     On  his  way  back  to  Egypt,  Soliman  is  uid 
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sued  throughout  by  the  Guzcrat  Sultan  is  all  of  the  chapter  ix. 
same  character.     He  had  been  forced  into  friendly  sudden  depart- 
alliance  with  the  Portuguese.    He  had  then  implored  Jjjjj*1  oxpe" 
the  aid  of  Turkey  to  help  him  to  get  rid  of  his 
Portuguese  allies.     Ho  had  next  grown  anxious  for 
the  departure  of  the  Turks.     Finally  he  seems  to 
have  come  to  terms  once  more  with  the  Portuguese, 
without   abandoning   the    hope   of    effecting   their 
ultimate  expulsion  from  the  Eastern  Seas. 

The  news  of  this  glorious  repulse  of  the  Turks  J^J^JJ1111 
filled  the  whole  Portuguese  nation  with  joy  and 
exultation.  The  brave  Commandant  of  Diu  returned 
to  Lisbon,  and  was  received  at  the  capital  with  the 
highest  honours.  Scarcely  had  his  ship  anchored  in 
the  Tagus,  when  all  the  Court  nobles  thronged  on 
board  to  conduct  him  to  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  queen.  Indeed  so  great  was  his  fame  that  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  came  to  do  him  honour; 
and  the  French  ambassador  was  so  enthusiastic  as 
to  engage  an  artist  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  brave 
man,  who  had  repulsed  the  Great  Turk  on  the 
Indian  shores. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1545,  the  Sultan  of  Guzerat  §^{^35^ 
made  another  attempt  to  expel  the  Portuguese  fromofthoViceroy- 
Diu.  The  details  were  famous  at  the  time,  but  are 
of  little  interest  now.  On  that  occasion  the  Viceroy 
relieved  the  fort  in  person  ;  and  on  returning  to  Goa 
was  received  with  all  the  honours  of  a  Roman 
triumph.  He  was  crowned  with  laurel,  and  accom- 
panied through  the  streets  of  Goa  by  a  procession  of 
prisoners,  cannon,  and  carts  loaded  with  arms. 
Salutes  were  fired,  bands  of  music  were  playing, 

to  hire  captured  a  hundred  and  forty  Portuguese  in  Arabia,  and  to  have  sent  their 

heads,  notes,  and  ear*  to  the  Great  Turk  m  trophies  of  his  victory. 

28 
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chaptbr  el  the  streets  were  adorned  with  silks,  and  fair  women 
thronged  at  the  windows,  and  threw  flowers  and 
sweet  waters  on  the  victor.  When  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  heard  the  story,  she  observed  that  the 
Viceroy  had  conquered  like  a  Cliristian,  but  tri- 
umphed like  a  heathen.30 
t&rStad? of  Twenty  years  of  comparative  quiet  followed  this 

nmS^ims.  last  triumph.  Meantime  revolutions  were  convuls- 
ing India,  which  could  not  fail  of  influencing  the 
affairs  of  the  Portuguese.  In  Hindustan  the  Moguls 
had  established  a  paramount  power ;  and  the  illustri- 
ous Akber  had  pushed  his  empire  to  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, and  established  his  suzerainty  over  the  greater 
portion  of  Rajpootana.  In  the  Dekhan  the  Mus- 
sulman Sultans  of  Bfj&piir  and  Golconda  were  ex* 
posed  to  constant  aggressions  from  the  unwieldy 
Hindu  empire  of  Narsinga.  The  reigning  Hindu 
sovereign  of  the  Peninsula  at  this  period  was  R&ina 
Rai,  a  potentate  who  is  as  celebrated  as  liis  great 
predecessor  Krishna  Rai.  The  haughtiness  and 
arrogance  of  this  great  Raja  is  without  a  parallel 
in  European  history.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  em- 
bodiment of  Southey's  conception  of  Kehama.  He 
treated  the  envoys  from  the  Sultans  of  Bfjdpur  and 
Golc6nda  with  such  pride  and  insolence,  that  on 
their  return  to  their  own  courts,  they  threw  down 
their  turbans  before  their  sovereigns,  and  demanded 
revenge  against  the  infidel.  For  a  brief  interval  all 
political  rivalries  and  jealousies  were  cast  aside; 
and  a  flash  of  the  old  Bedouin  enthusiasm,  which 
carried  the  banners  of  the  Khalifat  to  the  Oxus  and  the 
Indus,  was  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  the  Mussulmans. 


^ 


80  Faria  y  Sousa,  vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 
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In  1565  four  of  the  Sultans  of  the  Dekhan  joined  chapter  ix. 
hands  and  hearts  against  the  idolaters.  Rama  Rai 
assembled  his  vast  hosts  of  Hindus,  but  they  fell  like 
sheep  before  the  slaughtering  artillery  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans. A  hundred  thousand  Hindus  were  slain. 
Rdma  Rai  was  himself  taken  prisoner,  on  which  his 
head  was  straightway  cut  off  and  exposed  on  a  spear. 
All  was  lost  by  the  Hindus.  The  avenging  army  of 
Mussulmans  rushed  on  like  a  resistless  flood,  and 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  great  capital  of  Vijaya- 
nagar,  which  for  centuries  had  proved  impregnable. 
This  splendid  city  had  long  been  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  great  centre  of  the  Brah- 
manical  religion  in  the  Peninsula.  Festivals  and 
sacrifices  were  performed  with  a  magnificence  which 
is  almost  beyond  belief.  The  court  was  the  scene  of 
successive  assassinations  and  intrigues,  which  are 
almost  without  a  parallel,  even  in  oriental  history ; 
whilst  the  public  establishments  of  courtesans  were 
famous  throughout  the  east.31  The  city  itself  was  a 
Hindu  metropolis  of  stone  and  granite;  and  the 
paved  cities  and  aqueducts,  the  granite  palaces, 
temples,  and  fortifications,  still  remain  in  lonely 
grandeur  to  testify  to  the  mighty  conceptions  of  the 
old  Hindu  Rajas.  The  plunder  must  have  been 
immense,  for  the  city  was  one  vast  treasury  of  gold 
and  jewels.  Its  capture  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
last  great  Hindu  empire  in  India.  The  deputy 
governors  of  the  little  kingdoms  of  Southern  India 
asserted  their  independence,  and  then  in  their  turn 


*!  Oar  knowledge  of  the  empire  of  Xarsinga  or  Vijaynnagar  is  chiefly  derived 
from  Mussulman  writers ;  and  therefore  will  be  brought  under  review  in  dealing 
■with  the  history  of  the  wars  between  the  Mussulmans  of  the  Dekhan  and  the 
Hindus  of  the  Peninsula. 
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chapter  ix.  bejran  to  fall  one  after  the  other  before  the  aff^rcs- 
sion  of  the  Mussulmans  or  the  Mahrattas.  Thus 
within  another  century  of  the  famous  battle  of  Tali- 
kotta  in  1565,  the  memory  of  the  old  empire  of 
Narsinga  was  fast  passing  away.33 

JSSJythe  The  results  of  this  last  great  struggle  between 

Portuguese.  Mussulman  and  Hindu  were  most  disastrous  to  the 
Portuguese.  Amidst  such  a  convulsion  all  trade 
was  of  course  at  a  stand-still.  Meantime  the  Sultans 
of  Ahmednagar  and  Bfj&pur  combined  with  the 
Zamorin  of  Calicut  to  expel  the  Portuguese  from 
Chaul  and  Goa.  The  Zamorin  failed  to  keep  his 
engagement,  but  the  two  Sultans  succeeded  in 
making  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  two  Portuguese 
cities.  But  the  old  jealousies  had  begun  to  revive, 
and  although  they  carried  on  both  sieges  for  months, 
they  failed  to  capture  either  place,  and  at  last  separ- 
ately concluded  a  peace. 

Decline  of  th»         From  this  period  the  political  history  of  the  Por- 

Portugueae  .  ##  */# 

jow in  India,  tuguese  in  India  is  devoid  of  interest.  Their  great 
commercial  rivals,  the  Dutch,  began  to  appear  in 
India,  and  to  deprive  them  of  many  of  their  best 
possessions.  In  1603  the  Dutch  besieged  Goa,  and 
though  they  failed  to  take  it,  they  inflicted  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  political  power  of  Portugal  in  the 
east.  The  Portuguese  maintained  some  outward 
show  for  a  century  longer,  but  meantime  they  were 
*  harassed  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  impoverished  by  the 
loss  of  trade  which  was  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch  and  English.  At  last  the  people  of  Goa 
sunk  into  squalid  poverty.     The  city  became  un- 
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**  Faria  y  Souaa,  vol.  ii.    Fcrishta's  history  of  the  Dckhan,  Scott's  transit- 
tion,  vol.  i.    Selections  from  the  Mackenzie  MSS.  nude  by  the  author.  Folio. 
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healthy  and  the  government  was  transferred  to  the  chapter  i 
new  town  of  Panjim  or  New  Goa.  In  the  present 
day  Old  Goa  is  still  an  object  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est ;  its  glory  has  passed  away,  but  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  as  beautiful  as  ever ;  whilst  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  ruins  are  beyond  the  finest  European 
architecture  in  either  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay. 

The  palmy  days  of  Goa  must  have  been  about  Pajnwdw  oi 
the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  that 
time  the  whole  of  northern  India  was  quieting  down 
under  the  mild  and  tolerant  rule  of  the  Mogul 
emperor  Akbcr ;  whilst  the  Dekhan  and  the  Penin- 
sula had  ceased  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  deadly 
struggle  between  Mussulmans  and  Hindus.  The 
Portuguese  themselves  were  no  longer  threatened 
by  the  Mussulman  Sultans  of  Ahmednagar  and  Bi- 
j&pore,  and  were  not  as  yet  exposed  to  the  hostil- 
ities of  the  Dutch.  Goa  had  thus  attained  to  the 
zenith  of  her  prosperity.  As  yet  it  showed  no  out- 
ward symptoms  of  decay ;  although  the  old  political 
m  vitality  was  already  on  the  wane,  owing  partly  to 
the  oriental  influences  of  the  women,  and  partly  to 
the  universal  craving  for  gold. 

To  all  external  appearance  Goa  must  have  been  Munificence, 
at  this  period  an  imposing  city.  Amidst  the  busiest 
scenes  of  traffic,  there  was  an  air  of  stately  magnifi- 
cence and  ecclesiastical  grandeur,  softened  down  by 
the  voluptuous  languor  of  an  oriental  clime.  Here 
the  illustrious  Camocns,  the  national  poet  of  Portu- 
gal, drank  in  the  inspiration,  under  which  he  com- 
[  posed  his  once  famous  epic  of  the  Lusiad  ;  and  the 
[     atmosphere  of  Goa, — the  spirit  of  daring,  enterprise, 
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chapter  ix.  bo  still  breathing  through  his  mellifluous   strains.85 
view  of  the  The  city  of  Goa  was  situated  on  the  northern 

p^-  part  of  a  picturesque  island,  about  twelve  miles  long 

and  six  broad.  Here  the  island  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in  which  the 
shipping  lay  at  anchor ;  and  thus  the  city  overlooked 
the  harbour  and  ships,  and  the  green  landscape  be- 
yond. The  visitor  as  he  landed  would  see  the  bank 
beautified  with  churches  and  forts,  as  well  as  with 
the  private  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  each  having  its 
garden  and  orchard  walled  off  in  complete  seclusion. 
Next  his  eye  would  rest  on  the  Viceroy's  palace, 
which  was  built  over  the  city  gate  facing  the  river. 
Passing  through  this  gate  into  the  city,  he  would  en- 
ter a  fine  broad  street  half  a  mile  in  length,  which 
terminated  in  a  beautiful  church  to  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy.  In  front  of  this  church  was  the  great  market- 
place, or  Exchange ;  and  round  about  the  market 
were  streets  of  native  shops  in  which  every  class  of 
artisans  was  at  work,  and  every  kind  of  commodity 
or  curiosity  might  be  purchased  from  the  retailers, 
including  goods  from  Europe,  Guzerat,  Ceylon, 
Bengal,  Burma,  China,  and  Japan.34 
Moming  at  Every  morning  the  sun  rose  at  Goa  upon  scenes 

which  may  be  easily  realized.  The  sailors  and 
coolies  loading  or  unloading  in  the  river ;  the  busy 
shopkeepers  displaying  their  wares ;  the  slaves 
bringing  in  the  supplies  of  water  and  provisions  for 

33  The  social  and  religious  culture  of  the  Portuguese  city  of  Goa  toward*  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  depicted  in  the  travels  of  John  Van  Linschoten,  an 
honest  Dutchman,  who  sailed  from  Lisbon  to  Goa  in  1583.  This  narratira 
is  published  in  Purchus's  riljjrims,  and  was  reprinted  by  the  author  (Early 
Travels  in  India.  Calcutta,  1864).  The  description  of  Goa  furnished  in  the  u-it 
is  chiefly  based  on  the  narrative  of  Liuschotcn.  Other  authorities  will  be  spati- 
ally cited  as  occasion  requires. 

31  Captain  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  chap.  xxi.  Edinburgh,  1727. 
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the  day.  There  was  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy,  sur-  chapter  i 
rounded  by  majestic  Hidalgoes  giving  and  exchang- 
ing the  profoundest  courtesies.  Many  were  perhaps 
making  their  way  to  the  great  hall  cf  council,  which 
was  hung  with  pictures  of  every  Viceroy  and 
Governor  from  Vasco  dc  Gama  downwards.  There 
was  also  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop,  with  a  crowd 
of  black-robed  priests,  missionaries,  and  clergy  of 
every  description,  native  as  well  as  European.  Be- 
sides these  were  the  courts  and  offices  of  the  king's 
council  and  chancery,  with  busy  clerks  labouring  at 
their  desks,  but  all  in  grave  and  stately  fashion  after 
the  proud  manner  of  the  noble  Portuguese.  Mean- 
time, above  the  noise  of  offices  and  bazaars,  the  bells 
were  ever  ringing  from  the  numerous  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  filling  the  whole  city  witli  an  eccle- 
siastical clangour. 

On  ordinary  days  the  great  centre  of  attraction  The  Exchange 
would  be  the  Exchange,  which  was  held  every 
morning,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  in  the 
market-place  already  described.  It  commenced  at 
sunrise,  and  was  generally  over  by  nine  o'clock,  but 
it  never  lasted  until  noon  on  account  of  the  heat.  It 
resembled  the  old  Fairs  of  Europe,  only  that  gentle- 
men of  noble  birth  and  high  degree  attended  and 
speculated  as  well  as  ordinary  dealers.  It  was  a 
kind  of  auction  at  wrhich  goods  wrcrc  sold  at  public 
outcry,  by  criers  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Some  of  these  criers  wrould  be  running  about, 
hung  with  costly  chains,  jewels,  pearls,  rings,  and 
precious  stones,  which  they  were  offering  for  sale. 
Others  would  be  disposing  of  bales  of  damasks, 
velvets,  silks,  satins,  spices,  drugs,  pepper,  porcelain, 
or  other  merchandise.    Some,  again,  might  be  selling 
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iapter  ix.  the  property  of  deceased  individuals  ;  for  according 
to  the  law  of  Goa,  whenever  a  man  died,  from  the 
Viceroy  downwards,  his  goods  were  sold  by  outcry 
at  this  Exchange,  to  the  utmost  farthing,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  heirs.  But  the  worse  feature  of  the 
Exchange  was  the  sale  of  slaves,  male  and  female. 
Many  were  purchased  to  serve  as  menial  servants. 
Others,  again,  were  bought  to  make  money  for  their 
masters  by  being  hired  out  for  occasional  services. 
Women  slaves  were  taught  to  make  sweetmeats,  con- 
fections, and  wrought  muslin  handkerchiefs,  for  sale 
in  the  streets.  The  youngest  and  fairest  were  then 
sent  out  to  offer  these  things  for  sale ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  were  expected  to  earn  money  for 
their  owner  by  more  objectionable  ways.35 

There  wras  another  way  of  making  profit  at  the 
Exchange,  besides  mere  trading  speculations;  and 
one  which  was  supposed  to  be  secretly  carried  on, 
not  only  by  gentlemen  but  by  the  ecclesiastics. 
This  was  money-changing.  The  Portuguese  ships 
generally  arrived  at  Goa  in  September,  and  then 
sought  to  exchange  their  rials  for  Persian  money, 
which  was  required  for  the  purchase  of  pepper  and 
spices  at  Cochin.  Then,  again,  every  April  the  ships 
going  to  China  were  glad  to  give  Persian  money  for 
rials,  which  were  required  for  the  purchase  of  silks 
and  porcelain.  This  money-changing  involved  no 
risk  whatever,  and  produced  a  profit  of  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent. 

otiejcrowd  The  crowd  that  assembled  every  morning  at  the 

Exchange  included  representatives  of  every  class  and 
nationality, — Jews,  Armenians,  Banians,   Persians, 

95  Linschoten,  passim. 
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Arabs,  Mussulmans,  and  Christians  generally.  But  chapter  i 
the  most  prominent  personages  of  all,  were  tho 
solemn  Portuguese  gentlemen,  walking  slowly  along 
with  dignified  majesty,  and  giving  and  returning 
the  most  profound  salutations,  hat  in  hand.  The 
health  of  the  Viceroy  had  to  be  discussed,  the  news 
brought  by  tho  last  ships,  the  state  of  foreign  affairs 
throughout  Asia,  the  prospects  of  war  or  trade ;  and 
all  this  discourse  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
gravity  and  stateliness,  and  in  carefully  selected 
language  and  well-measured  tones.  Each  gentle- 
man was  also  followed  by  a  slave-boy  to  hold  the 
umbrella  over  his  head,  and  carry  his  cloak  and 
rapier,  or  the  cushion  on  which  he  would  kneel  at 
mass.  Some  of  these  haughty  gentlemen  were  mere 
common  soldiers,  whose  pay  was  only  equivalent  to 
nine  or  ten  shillings  a  month,  out  of  which  they 
had  to  maintain  themselves  as  they  best  could. 
How  they  further  eked  out  their  living,  and  were 
enabled  to  make  such  a  brave  appearance,  will  fully 
appear  hereafter. 

On  Sundays  and  Saints  days  there  was  no  Ex-  Sundays nnd 

change,  and  all  the  Christian  population  of  the  city  ^rtuKue*T 

attended    mass.      Indeed    on    such    occasions    the 

churches   presented  many  attractions  besides  those 

of  religious  worship.     It  was  only  at  church  that 

the  Portuguese  allowed  their  wives  and  daughters 

to   appear,   and   then   they  were   rigidly    watched 

and  guarded.     Some  were  fair  and  graceful,  but  all 

were  oriental  both  in  their  complexion  and  attire. 

At  home,  in  their  zcnana-liko  seclusion,  they  were 

content   to   wear   muslin  jackets   and    gay    cotton 

clothes  after  native  fashion ;    but   at   church    they 

*verc  decked  out  in  all  the  bravery  of  velvet,  damask, 
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chapter  ix.  or  cloth  of  gold  ;  and  decorated  with  earrings,  brace- 
lets, and  bangles  of  the  costliest  description,  and  of 
the  same  golden  shade  of  colour  as  their  com- 
plexions. Here,  again,  the  Portuguese  gentlemen 
displayed  the  same  courtliness  of  manner  as  in  the 
streets ;  and  exchanged  the  same  reverential  saluta- 
tions. 

social  condition        Beneath    this    outward    show    of  religion    and 

of  the  Portu-  © 

gu«»e  soldier*  decorum  strange  social  influences  were  at  work, 
which  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  social  develop- 
ment in  a  mixed  community  of  Europeans  and 
orientals.  The  unmarried  men,  who  came  out  from 
Portugal  every  year  as  soldiers,  were  wretchedly 
poor  and  absurdly  proud,  and  at  the  same  time  law- 
less and  dissolute.  Their  poverty  was  unmistakable. 
When  not  quartered  on  board  the  shipping,  they 
lived  together  ten  or  twelve  in  a  house,  subsisting  as 
they  best  could  on  boiled  rice  and  salt  fish,  and 
wearing  the  meanest  attire.  Their  pride  was  often 
very  amusing.  The  inmates  of  each  house  generally 
managed,  in  spite  of  their  pauperism,  to  be  provided 
with  one  or  two  suits  of  silk  attire,  which  they  would 
wear  in  turns,  and  in  this  economical  fashion  niako 
as  brave  a  show  as  if  their  pockets  were  lined  with 
rials.  At  such  times  they  were  as  punctilious  as  the 
best  gentlemen  in  Goa  on  the  score  of  personal  dig- 
nity and  respect.  They  all  claimed  to  be  gentlemen, 
and  to  be  treated  as  such ;  and  if  this  claim  were 
ignored  they  sought  means  of  revenge,  which  ensured 
them  a  better  treatment  for  the  future.  If  one  of 
them  made  a  salutation  which  was  not  returned  with 
equal  respect ;  or  paid  a  visit  and  was  not  received 
at  the  door  bv  the  master  of  the  house  hat  in  hand ; 
or  was  offered  a  stool  which  was  of  inferior  height 
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to  the  one  occupied  by  the  host ;  the  indignant  chapter 
gentleman  would  collect  ten  or  twelve  of  his  com- 
panions, and  fall  upon  the  offender  at  some  un- 
guarded moment,  and  beat  him  witli  bamboos,  or 
bags  of  sand,  until  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  if 
not  brutally  murdered. 

From  the  first  foundation  of  Goa  these  danger-  Dwnoraiiwti 
ous  bravos  had  been  the  pest  ot  the  city.  When  "^ mar- 
expeditions  were  being  undertaken,  or  reliefs  were 
being  sent  out,  the  services  of  such  men  were 
of  course  in  great  demand ;  but  when  not  so  em- 
ployed, they  were  generally  idling  their  way  on 
the  island,  indulging  in  theft,  debauchery,  and 
outrage,  to  an  extent  which  made  them  obnoxious 
to  all  classes,  and  especially  to  the  native  population. 
About  1512  the  great  Albuquerque  had  endeavoured 
to  bring  this  turbulent  class  to  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  natives,  by  marrying  a  number  of  the 
soldiers  to  native  female  converts,  and  providing 
them  with  permanent  posts  and  employments.  The 
experiment  seems  to  have  been  a  failure  from  the 
commencement.  A  number  of  native  girls  were 
baptized  and  married  off  to  a  number  of  drunken 
soldiers;  but  this  was  done  writh  so  much  pre- 
cipitation, and  amidst  so  much  confusion,  that 
many  whimsical  mistakes  wrere  made  as  regards 
the  right  partners,  which  under  the  circumstances 
were  permitted  to  stand.  But  these  girls  were 
Christian  only  in  name.  They  still  retained  their 
native  ideas  and  usages.  They  could  derive  no  in- 
tellectual or  religious  advantages  from  their  husbands, 
whilst  bringing  them  under  the  influence  of  their 
own  social  ideas,   and   rendering  them  as  Asiatic 
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chapter  ix.  as  themselves.  Within  two  or  three  generations 
the  daugl iters  of  mixed  parentage  had  become 
natives  in  everything  except  the  name  ;  whilst  those 
of  pure  Portuguese  descent,  who  had  been  born  and 
bred  at  Goa,  may  have  been  of  somewhat  lighter  com- 
plexion, but  otherwise  were  equally  native  in  all  their 
thoughts  and  ways.  They  lounged  away  their  lives 
in  their  back  rooms  and  gardens,  entirely  concealed 
from  the  society  of  the  other  sex ;  and  went  about  in 
native  attire,  eating  their  curry  and  rice  with  their 
hands,  and  doing  little  or  nothing  beyond  chatter- 
ing to  their  slaves,  chewing  betel  leaves,  rubbing 
themselves  with  sandal,  smelling  perfumes  and 
sweet  herbs,  and  consuming  handfulls  of  cloves, 
pepper,  and  ginger,  after  native  fashion.  Meantime 
they  were  supposed  to  converse  with  none  of  the 
other  sex  who  had  passed  their  boyhood,  excepting 
their  own  husbands;  and  consequently  their  com- 
panionship exercised  no  refining  influence  upon  the 
social  circle,  or  kindled  any  sentiments  of  chivalry 
or  devotion. 

D«^nemcyof  Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  whole 

the  female  a  J 

population.  so-called  Portuguese  population  of  Goa  had  become 
hopelessly  degenerated.  The  men  treated  their 
wives  and  daughters  with  all  the  jealousy  of 
orientals,  whilst  both  sexes  were  demoralized  by 
their  association  with  their  slaves.  Meantime,  in 
spite  of  every  precaution,  and  perhaps  as  a  conse- 
quence of  these  precautions,  the  wives  of  the  Portu- 
guese were  notorious  for  their  amours  with  the  poor 
but  unscrupulous  soldiers  from  Portugal,  and  would 
lavish  upon  them  money  and  favours  of  every  kind. 
Intrigues  were  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
the  slaves ;  husbands  wcro  drugged  ;  propriety  was 
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forgotten ;  and  occasionally  a  wife  was  murdered  chapter  ix 
by  her  infuriated  lord,  and  no  cognisance  whatever 
was  taken  of  the  crime.  The  fact  was  that  the  con- 
version of  native  girls  from  heathenism  to  nominal 
Christianity  had  loosened  the  obligations  of  caste 
and  Brahmanical  law,  and  substituted  no  other 
obligation  worthy  of  the  name.  The  poor  oriental- 
ized Portuguese  women  had  little  to  fear  beyond 
detection ;  whilst  they  had  no  social  or  intellectual 
training  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  humanity  and 
elevate  and  purify  the  affections. 

Whilst  the  Portuguese  population  of  Goa  wasDn»w?>Wi 
thus  becoming  at  once  orientalized  and  demoralized, 
the  Catholic  church  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  was 
undergoing  a  similar  transformation.  The  discovery 
of  the  Indies  had  been  received  with  exultation  by 
the  whole  Christian  world.  In  those  days  of  un- 
clouded faith,  the  Hindus  were  regarded  in  a  very 
different  light  to  the  Mussulmans.  They  did  not 
provoke  the  crusading  hatred,  which  found  expres- 
sion in  slaughtering  wars  against  the  perverse  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather 
stirred  up  a  profound  pity  for  the  millions  who 
worshipped  idols  from  sheer  ignorance  of  a  Re- 
deemer, and  who  only  required  the  teachings  of 
the  holy  church  to  become  at  once  converted  and 
baptized.  Nor  was  this  idea  altogether  a  mistaken 
one.  Francis  Xavicr,  a  type  of  the  zealous  mission- 
aries of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  converted  thou- 
sands of  the  heathen  in  Malabar,  as  well  as  in 
Malacca,  and  other  remote  regions  of  the  cast ;  and 
established  churches  of  purely  native  growth  far 
away  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  depraved 
Portuguese.     Indeed  the  Christian  priests  of  those 
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chapter  ix.  days  were  men  who  proved  their  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  dear  to  humanity; 
who  had  been  imbued  with  the  highest  intellectual 
culture  of  the  age  ;  and  who  preached  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  soul,  which  could  not  fail  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  their  auditors.  There  is 
consequently  every  reason  to  believe  that  thou- 
sands were  converted  that  could  not  be  converted 
now,  excepting  by  the  employment  of  a  similar 
agency. 
SSSdlSrthe  T'ie  sixteenth  century  was  indeed  the  golden 
SSSSemta-  era  of  Catholic  Christianity  in  the  east.  The  So- 
cietyr  of  Jesus  had  imparted  a  new  spiritual  life  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
her  history.  They  enforced  a  strictness  of  discipline, 
a  perfect  subordination,  and  a  uniformity  of  religious 
teaching,  which  imparted  a  peculiar  force  to  their 
missionary  operations,  and  for  a  long  time  promised 
a  still  greater  success  than  was  even  attained.  More- 
over the  form  of  teaching  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  religious  culture  of  the  Ilindtis.  The  Jesuit 
missionaries  commenced  their  operations  by  sim- 
ply teaching  the  creed  and  the  ten  commandments, 
and  thus  made  religion  and  morality  the  basis  of 
their  sermons.36  Through  the  creed  they  appealed 
directly  to  the  affections,  the  love  of  Deity  for  suf- 
fering humanity ;  whilst  through  the  ten  command- 
ments they  appealed  still  more  directly  to  that 
moral  sense,  which  is  rarely  wanting  in  the  most 
barbarous  communities,  and  which  twenty  cen- 
turies before  had  imbued  the  teachings  of  Gdtama 


36  MarshnH's  Christian  Mist-ions,  yoI.  i.,  chap.  3,  part  i.     Catholic  Mittiooi 
in  India,  London,  1863. 
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Buddha  with  vitality  and  power.  Meantime  the  chapter  ix. 
personal  influence  of  the  Jesuits  was  equal  to  that  J;!^™ofthe 
of  the  Brdhman  sages  of  old ;  and  not  only  was 
their  moral  life  without  a  stain,  hut  they  excited  the 
utmost  respect  and  veneration  hy  their  daily  austeri- 
ties and  self-denial.  Bad  priests  there  were,  as 
there  always  will  bo ;  but  such  offenders  were  placed 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  and  were  either 
lingering  away  their  lives  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, or  joining  the  piratical  outlaws  who  had  thrown 
off  all  the  obligations  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
were  leading  lives  of  unbridled  violence  and  wicked- 
ness in  the  more  secluded  quarters  of  the  Eastern 
seas. 

But  whilst  numbers  of  the  heathen  may  have  J^fgjjJjJ* 
embraced  Christianity  and  received  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, the  relapses  were  apparently  numerous,  and 
must  have  often  been  disheartening.  One  petty 
Raja  on  the  Malabar  coast  had  embraced  Christian- 
ity, and  been  baptized.  He  had  then  proceeded  to 
Goa  of  his  own  free  will,  and  been  confirmed  with 
the  utmost  pomp  and  ceremonial  in  the  magnificent 
Cathedral.  Yet  very  shortly  afterwards  he  not  only 
abandoned  his  new  principles,  but  actually  joined  a 
military  confederacy,  which  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut 
was  attempting  to  form  against  the  Portuguese. 
The  difficulties  experienced  in  contending  against 
this  backsliding  tendency  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  enthusiasm  under  which  native  converts  embrace 
a  new  faith  soon  dies  away  under  the  perpetual  influ- 
ence of  relatives  and  friends.  It  was  only  after 
Christian  communities  had  been  maintained  for  one 
or  more  generations,  that  the  new  faith  became  a 
heritage ;  and   in   this   manner  many  Christian  vil- 
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apteb  ix.  lages  have  preserved  their  distinctive  religion  for 
centuries   amidst   all   their    heathen    surroundings. 
But  this  phase  in  the  progress  of  Christianity  be- 
longs to  a  later  stage  of  history, 
SnquTJH1*         Meantime  an  Inquisition  had  been  set  up  at  Goa 
'ion of itata-  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  and  schism  ;  but  it  was 
ty.  soon   found   that  severity  towards  native  converts 

only  scared  the  masses  from  embracing  Christianity. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  leniency  and  compro- 
mise crept  in,  until  at  last  the  Portuguese  church  in 
India  became  as  orientalized  as  the  Portuguese  com- 
munity. There  were,  moreover,  other  causes  at  work 
which  contributed  to  the  same  unhappy  results. 
When  the  loss  of  trade  impoverished  the  people  of 
Goa,  the  church  became  the  only  refuge  for  many  of 
her  once  wealthy  families;  and  fortunately  the  monas- 
tic institutions  had  been  so  richly  endowed  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  to  be  able  to  support  a  consider- 
able number  of  monks  during  the  subsequent  period. 
The  Portuguese  monks,  however,  naturally  adapted 
their  ceremonial  more  and  more  to  the  oriental  tastes 
of  the  people  around  them,  until  the  Portuguese 
church  in  India  may  almost  be  said  to  have  become 
half  Hinduized.  For  many  years  the  Society  of 
the  Propaganda  has  exerted  itself  to  purge  the 
ritual  of  the  Indian  churches  of  this  element  of  hea- 
thenism ;  and  it  is  believed  that  of  late  years  they 
have  in  a  great  measure  succeeded,  although  they 
cannot  entirely  remove  the  stain  from  the  mixed 
Portuguese  communities. 
roHofEuro-  Whilst  the  orientalized  population  of  Goa  was 
Staiy6111*1  sinking  into  luxury  and  effeminacy,  the  more  ad- 
venturous spirits,  who  wrere  as  yet  fresh  from  Spain 
and   Portugal^   and  still   retained   their   European 
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energy,  were  panting  to  escape  from  its  oriental  chapter  ix. 
languor.  The  occasional  expeditions  along  the  coast 
failed  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  change  and  excite- 
ment ;  and  they  burned  for  the  freedom  and  license 
of  a  life  of  piracy  and  plunder.  Among  these  were 
some  recreant  priests,  whose  character  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  They  were  apparently  eager  to  fly 
from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  Church  and 
Monastery,  and  to  indulge  in  unhallowed  pleasures ; 
but  they  were  not  prepared  openly  to  abandon  their 
vows,  or  cast  aside  their  very  slender  claims  to  the 
priastly  character.  However,  the  result  was  that 
within  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  foundation  of 
Goa,  Portuguese  free  lances  had  entered  the  services 
of  different  kings  in  Burma ;  whilst  a  motley  settle- 
ment of  priests  and  pirates  was  already  growing  up 
in  the  port  of  Chittagong,  and  threatening  to  become 
the  terror  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  adventures  of  the  Portuguese  free  lances  Portuguese  free 
who  took  service  in  Burma  during  the  sixteenth 
century  are  replete  with  interest,  but  belong  more 
directly  to  the  history  of  the  Malacca  peninsula, 
which  will  bo  brought  under  review  in  a  future 
volume.  In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to 
deal  only  with  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Chitta- 
gong, and  the  progress  of  affairs  on  the  north  and 
Eastern  shores  of  this  Bay,  namely,  the  coast  of 
Lower  Bengal,  and  the  coast  of  Arakan. 

Lower  Bengal,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  the  d?^f^^he 
same  name,  is  formed  by  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  EhStagSng- 
This  river,  after  flowing  towards  the  east  as  far  as 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  Gour,  suddenly  diverges 
towards  the  south,  and  flows  in  two  different  streams 
into  the  Bay.     The  westerly  stream  is  known  as  the 
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chapter  n.  Htfghly,  and  flows  past  Calcutta  into  the  Bay  at  the 
Sandhead3.  The  easterly  stream,  which  is  the  main 
stream  of  the  Ganges,  flows  in  a  broad  current  into 
the  Bay  at  Chittagong.  This  once  important  port 
of  Chittagong  is  thus  seated  on  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Towards  the  west  it  com- 
mands the  coast  of  Bengal ;  towards  the  south  it 
commands  the  coast  of  Arakan.  Lower  Bengal,  on 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  was  the  theatre  of  most  of 
the  exploits  of  the  pirates  of  Chittagong.  The  whole 
of  this  delta  is  traversed  by  numerous  small  riven 
and  canals ;  whilst  the  southern  fringe  bordering  on 
the  Bay  is  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  islands.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  delta  was  well  populated, 
and  part  of  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  king! 
of  Backergunj  and  Bulloah,  who  were  independent 
of  the  Mogul ;  and  even  the  southern  fringe,  known 
as  the  Sundcrbunds,  was  covered  with  villages, 
whose  inhabitants  lived  chiefly  by  cultivation,  fish- 
ing, and  salt  manufacturing. 

Porttwuew  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  king  of  Arakan  was 

outlaws  enter-  #  . 

MiSsor ** tbe  already  in  great  alarm  at  the  growing  power  of  the 
Moguls.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Moguls  and  Afghans  in  Hindustan  to 
secure  possession  of  the  important  port  of  Chitta- 
gong ;  and  he  made  over  Chittagong  to  the  Portu- 
guese outlaws,  and  encouraged  them  to  settle  there, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  prove  a  strong  barrier 
against  Mogul  aggression.  He  provided  the  Portu- 
guese with  wives  and  lands,  and  left  them  to  their 
own  devices,  to  lead  lives  as  lawless  as  they  pleased, 
and  to  plunder  and  devastate  where  they  would,  so 
long  as  tliey  respected  his  territories.  The, result 
was  that  Chittagong  became  a  nest  of  licentious 
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gands,  who  committed  every  kind  of  violence  and  chapter  ix 
bauchery,  and  would  even  murder  a  priest  witli- 
t  compunction.*7 
Whilst  the  private  lives  of  these  outlaws  were  all  Pi»ti«i  and 

...  .    .  slave-stealing 

at  is  bad,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  their  wdwoni. 
ore  public  avocations  were  equally  as  detestable. 
heir  only  occupation  was  war,  rapine,  and  slave- 
ealing.  They  constructed  fleets  of  very  light  gal- 
ys,  known  as  galliases ;  *  and  engaged  in  marauding 
id  kidnapping  expeditions  up  the  creeks  and  rivers 
:  the  Sunderbunds,  and  devastated  the  delta  of  the 
anges  as  far  northward  as  Dacca.  On  such  occa- 
ons  they  would  attack  villages  on  market-days,  or 
a  festival  seasons,  or  at  the  celebration  of  a  mar- 
age,  and  carry  off  the  whole  population  into  slavery, 
icluding  young  and  old  of  both  sexes.  Some  they 
stained  as  slaves  in  their  own  service  at  Chittagong ; 
thers  were  sold  to  regular  dealers,  and  carried  off  to 
t  Thom£,  Ceylon,  and  Goa,  where  they  were  offered 
>r  sale  in  the  bazaars.  Indeed  the  horrors  com- 
litted  by  these  atrocious  brigands  are  beyond  con- 
sption ;  and  to  crown  all,  they  often  boasted  that 
y  these  means  they  had  made  more  converts  to 
Ihristianity  than  all  the  missionaries  and  priests 
iroughout  India. 

Meantime  the  Mogul  governors  of  Bengal  seem  Jgg™*^1* 
)  have  been  altogether  unable  to  cope  with  these  «* 
utlaws.      They  maintained  considerable  forces  to 
uard  the  inlets  to  the  rivers,  and  they  formed  a 
atrge  fleet  of  galleys  with  the  view  of  punishing  or 
iverawing  the  marauders ;  but  the  Portuguese  wero 

«  Bernier's  Travel,  in  the  Moral  Empire,  vol.  i.,  pnges  120,  191.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  J.  Brock.    Calcutta  edition.    AUo  notci  IS  and  F.  in  Appen- 

tiltOTol.  ii. 
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chapter  ix.  enabled  to  proceed  with  such  surprising  swiftness, 
and  exhibited  so  much  prowess  when  they  came  to 
close  fighting,  that  the  Moguls  were  totally  unable 
to  suppress  them.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to 
build  a  Fort  at  Dacca,  and  endeavour  to  protect  that 
city;  whilst  the  Sunderbunds  were  gradually  be- 
coming depopulated,  and  the  panic-stricken  inhabit- 
ants were  endeavouring  to  find  new  homes  else- 
where. 
Adventures  of  About  this  period  a  low-born    Spanish  adven- 

&****-  turer,  named  Sebastian  Gonzales  of  Tibao,  attained 
considerable  notoriety  in  this  remote  quarter;  and 
his  life  may  be  accepted  as  a  type  of  the  class  of 
unscrupulous  desperadoes  of  the  time.  Sebastian 
Gonzales  left  Spain  for  India  in  1605,  and  became 
successively  a  soldier,  a  dealer  in  salt,  and  a  pirate 
on  the  seas.  At  this  time  the  Portuguese  of  Chitta- 
gong  paid  no  allegiance  whatever  to  the  king  of 
Arakan,  and  often  plundered  his  ports  and  shipping. 
Sebastian  Gonzales  succeeded  in  taking  possession 
of  the  island  of  Sundiva  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  signalized  his  success  by  arresting 
and  putting  to  death  every  Mussulman  on  the 
island.  He  then  became  sovereign  lord  of  Sundfva, 
and  maintained  a  force  of  one  thousand  Portuguese, 
two  thousand  natives  well  armed,  and  a  fleet  of 
eighty  sail  with  numerous  cannon.  By  these  means 
Sebastian  Gonzales  accumulated  immense  riches,  and 
made  himself  a  terror  far  and  wide.  Meantime  a 
revolution  took  place  in  Arakan,  which  was  common 
enough  in  the  Burmese  kingdoms  of  that  age.  The 
king  of  Arakan  was  expelled  from  his  throne,  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Sundfva, 
together  with  his  family  and  treasures.     Sebastian 
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Oonzalcs  received  the  ex-king  with  ostentatious  cftAETEi 
hospitality,  and  demanded  his  sister  in  marriage, 
under  pretence  of  doing  him  honour;  and  the  ex- 
king  was  actually  compelled  to  see  his  sister  baptized 
into  Christianity,  and  become  the  wife  of  the  low- 
born adventurer.  The  unfortunate  monarch  died 
soon  afterwards  on  the  island,  and  not  without  sus- 
picion of  poison,  especially  as  Gonzales  seized  all  his 
effects  immediately  afterwards,  and  converted  them 
to  his  own  use.  This  spoliation  of  the  exiled 
sovereign  excited  so  much  murmuring,  that  Gonzales 
tried  to  quiet  the  general  indignation,  by  giving 
the  widowed  queen  in  marriage  to  his  own  brother, 
a  low  adventurer  like  himself,  who  commanded  the 
fleet  of  Sundiva.  The  Buddhist  princess,  however, 
obstinately  refused  to  be  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  was  ultimately  sent  back  to  Arakan. 

The  piracies  and  treacheries  of  Sebastian  JjJ*^1 
Gonzales  raised  up  enemies  against  him  on  all  sides. 
He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  new  king  of  Arakan 
against  the  Mogul,  and  then  not  only  abandoned  his 
ally,  but  destroyed  the  Arakan  fleet.  Then  he 
treated  with  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  on  the  footing  of 
an  independent  prince,  and  induced  the  Viceroy  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  Arakan.  But  the 
attempt  terminated  in  failure.  The  Portuguese 
admiral  was  instructed  to  attack  Arakan  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Sebastian  Gonzales;  and 
on  that  occasion  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
Dutch  fleet.  Subsequently  the  admiral  was  killed, 
and  Sebastian  Gonzales  perished  very  miserably. 

After  this,  the  island  of  Sundfva  fell  into  the  f»  Joan. 
possession   of  an   Augustine  monk,  known  as  Fra 
Joan,  who  ruled  over  it  for  many  years  as  a  petty 
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chaptbbix  sovereign. 


Porta  gniese 
■ettlemetit  at 
Highly:  slave 
mark  el  at 
Itolmina. 


Portnjcueae  of 

reduced  to 
■tares  by 
Bhah  Jehan. 


But  the  further  history  is  lost  in 
obscurity. 

Meantime  the  Mogul  emperors  Akber  and  Jehdn- 
gfr  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
western  India  to  bestow  much  attention  upon  this 
remote  quarter  of  Eastern  Bengal.  Jehdngfr,  who 
reigned  from  1605  to  1627,  had  allowed  the  Porta- 
guese  of  Goa  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  village  of 
Hiighly,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
condition  that  they  suppressed  the  Chittagong 
piracies  in  the  Bay.  But  instead  of  attempting  to 
fulfil  this  obligation,  the  Portuguese  of  Hiighly  came 
to  terms  with  the  pirates,  and  shared  largely  in  the 
profits  of  the  slave  trade.  A  regular  dep6t  was 
established  at  a  small  island  off  Cape  Palmiras,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hiighly,  where  they  purchased 
ship-loads  of  these  slaves  at  a  low  rate  from  the  kid* 
nappers;  and  the  unfortunate  captives  were  then 
either  taken  to  Htighly  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, or  carried  for  sale  to  other  ports  in  India. 

At  last  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  who  reigned 
1627 — 58,  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  this  flagrant 
scandal.  Indeed  no  Mussulman  prince  could  be 
expected  to  permit  foreigners  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  who  persisted,  not  only  in  enslaving  his 
own  subjects,  but  in  forcibly  converting  them  to  a 
religion  which  was  regarded  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. Accordingly  Shah  Jehan  ordered  the 
Portuguese  of  Hiighly  to  surrender  all  of  his  sub- 
jects whom  they  had  kept  as  slaves.  The  Por- 
tuguese refused,  and  soon  had  bitter  cause  to  re- 
pent having  done  so ;  for  the  emperor  exacted  a 
vengeance,  which  at  this  distance  of  time  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  horror.     The  whole  of  the 
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Portuguese  population  of  Highly  were  stripped  of  chapter  ix. 
all  they  possessed,  and  carried  away  to  Agra  as 
slaves.  The  younger  and  more  beautiful  women 
were  transferred  to  the  imperial  seraglio.  The 
remainder  were  distributed  amongst  the  nobles  of 
the  court.  The  children  were  forcibly  converted  to 
Islam.  The  men  were  daily  threatened  with  being 
trampled  to  death  by  elephants  unless  they  became 
Mussulmans ;  and  at  the  same  time  were  so  tempted 
by  promises  of  promotion  or  reward,  that  they 
nearly  all  became  renegades.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  their  misery.  It  was  compared  at 
the  time  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Jews. 

The  destruction  of  the  Portuguese  of  Htighly  IBffShSS^bi 
was  not,  however,  followed  by  the  suppression  of Arukmn- 
piracy.  Indeed  in  that  revolutionary  age  the 
Portuguese  of  Chittagong  had  every  inducement  to 
continue  their  depredations,  excepting  that  there 
was  little  left  to  plunder,  and  but  few  remaining  to 
carry  away  as  slaves.  During  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  the  whole  of  Hindustan 
was  convulsed  by  the  rebellion  of  his  sons.  At 
length  prince  Shujah  was  utterly  defeated  by  the 
forces  of  his  elder  brother  Aurangzfb,  and  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  Dacca ;  whence  he  escaped  to 
Arakan  with  his  family  and  treasures  on  board  the 
galleys  of  the  outlaw  Portuguese.  The  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  this  prince  form  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  episodes  in  Indian  history.  The  king 
of  Arakan  demanded  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  Mussulman  prince  naturally  refused 
to  give  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Timour  to  a 
Buddhist  sovereign,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  idol- 
ater and  barbarian.     The  king  of  Arakan  was  in- 
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chapter  re.  furiated  by  the  refusal,  but  would  not  be  gainsaid. 
The  Mogul  princess  was  forced  to  become  his  wife. 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  prince  Shujali  amongst 
the  Mussulman  residents  in  Arakan  for  effecting  his 
escape  from  that  inhospitable  shore ;  but  the  plot 
was  discovered  by  the  king  of  Arakan.  The  prince 
and  all  his  family  were  put  to  a  miserable  death, 
and  the  unfortunate  princess  who  had  married  the 
king,  was  brutally  murdered  when  she  was  about  to 
become  a  mother. 

Jj^jj^gf  Although    the    emperor    Aurangzfb    was    thu9 

delivered  from  a  -dangerous  rival,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged  upon  the  king  of  Arakan,  and 
prove  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  any  member  of  the  imperial 
family  be  treated  otherwise  than  with  respect  and 
reverence.  Accordingly  as  soon  as  he  was  estab- 
lished on  the  imperial  throne  of  Hindustan,  he 
appointed  his  uncle  Shaista  Khan  to  be  Viceroy  of 
Bengal,  with  instructions  to  inflict  a  fitting  punish- 
ment upon  the  king  of  Arakan,  and  to  suppress  at 
once  and  for  ever  the  piracies  and  kidnapping 
practices  of  the  Portuguese  outlaws. 

thffoJSSLew         Shaista  Khan  carried  out  this  work   somewhat 

£bZ!itai£hAn.  insidiously  after  Asiatic  fashion,  but  otherwise 
thoroughly  and  well.  He  sent  messengers  to  the 
Portuguese  at  Chittagong  informing  them  that  the 
emperor  had  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  king 
of  Arakan  ;  that  a  Dutch  fleet  was  already  on  tho 
way  to  fulfil  his  vengeance  with  an  overwhelming 
force  which  it  would  be  useless  to  resist ;  that  if  they 
would  save  themselves  from  impending  ruin,  they 
must  at  once  desert  the  cause  of  the  king  of  Arakan ; 
and  that  if  they  came  to  Dacca,  and  entered  tho 
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service  of  the  emperor,  they  would  be  well  enter-  chapter  ix. 
tained,  and  receive  double  the  pay  they  had  ever 
obtained  from  their  Arakan  master.  The  messengers 
arrived  at  Chittagong  at  a  favourable  moment.  The 
outlaws  had  just  murdered  some  officers  of  the  king, 
and  were  fearful  of  condign  punishment.  Whilst 
stricken  with  a  panic  they  received  the  invitation  of 
Shaista  Khan,  and  at  once  hastened  to  Dacca  in 
their  galleys  with  their  respective  families,  and  such 
goods  as  they  could  carry  away.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  their  fleet  Shaista  Khan  carried  a  large  force 
to  Arakan,  and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
king,- and  took  possession  of  Chittagong  ;  and  then, 
having  no  longer  occasion  for  the  services  of  the 
Portuguese  outlaws,  and  having  also  got  them  com- 
pletely into  his  power,  lie  treated  them  as  traitors, 
and  declined  to  fulfil  any  one  of  his  promises.  From 
that  time  the  Portuguese  lingered  out  a  wretched 
existence,  and  ultimately  died  out  of  the  land ;  but 
the  desolation  of  the  Sunderbunds  remains  to  this 
day  as  a  terrible  memorial  of  the  old  piratical  times, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  have  now  passed  away  for  ever 
from  the  Eastern  seas.38 


*  The  foregoing  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Portuguese  pirates  is 
based  on  the  authority  of  Berrien  and  Furia  y  Sousa. 
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EDICTS   OF  ASOKA    (PRIYADARSI). 

[The  translations  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka  are  here  arranged 
for  easy  reference  in  parallel  columns.  The  translations 
originally  executed  by  Mr  James  Prinsep  are  printed  in  the 
right  column,  and  the  revised  translation  by  Professor  H. 
H.  Wilson  are  printed  in  the  left  column.  They  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  vols.  viii.  and  xiL 
The  conclusions  stated  in  chap.  iv.  of  the  present  volume  are 
based  entirely  upon  the  revised  translation  of  Professor 
Wilson,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated.1] 

TABLET  I. 

Prof.  Wilson's  Translation.  Mr  Prinsep's  Translation. 

This  is  the  edict  of  the  be-  "  The  following  edict  of  re- 
loved  of  the  gods,  Raja  Priya-  ligion  is  promulgated  by  the 
dasi;  the  putting  to  death  of  heaven- beloved  king  Pitadasl 
animals  is  to  be  entirely  discon-  *  In  this  place  the  putting  to 
tinued,  and  no  convivial  meeting  death  of  anything  whatever  that 
is  to  be  held,  for  the  beloved  of  hath  life,  either  for  the  benefit 
the  gods,  the  Raja  Priyadasi,  of  the  puja,  or  in  convivial 
remarks  many  faults  in  such  meetings,  shall  not  be  done, 
assemblies.  There  is  but  one  Much  cruelty  of  this  nature 
assembly,  indeed,  which  is  ap-  occurs  in  such  assemblies.  The 
proved  of  by  the  Eaja  Priya-  heaven-beloved  king  Pitjldasi 
dasi,  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  is  (as  it  were)  a  father  (to  his 
which  is  that  of  the  great  people).  Uniformity  of  worship 
kitchen  of  Raja  Priyadasi,  the  is  wise  and  proper  for  the  con- 


1  The  Sanskrit  form  Priradarri  is  adhered  to  in  the  history  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity.  It  is  variously  spelt  Priyadasi  and  Piyadasi  in  the  inscriptions,  and 
consequently  is  not  altered  in  the  translations. 
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beloved  of  the  gods ;  every  day 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ani- 
mals have  been  there  slaugh- 
tered for  virtuous  purposes,  but 
now  although  this  pious  edict 
is  proclaimed  that  animals  may 
be  killed  for  good  purposes,  and 
such  is  the  practice,  yet  as  the 
practice  is  not  determined,  these 
presents  are  proclaimed  that 
hereafter  they  shall  not  be 
killed. 


gregation  of  the  heaven-beloved 
Pitadasi  r&ja. 

"  Formerly  in  the  great  re- 
fectory and  temple  of  the 
heaven-beloved  king  Pitadasi, 
daily  were  many  hundred  thou- 
sand animals  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  meat  food.  So  even 
at  this  day  while  this  religious 
edict  is  under  promulgation 
from  the  sacrifice  of  animals  for 
the  sake  of  food,  some  two  are 
killed,  or  one  is  killed: — but 
now  the  joyful  chorus  resounds 
again  and  again — that  from 
henceforward  not  a  single  ani- 
mal shall  be  put  to  death." 


TABLET  II. 


Prof.  Wilson's  Translation. 
In  all  the  subjugated  (terri- 
tories) of  the  King  Priyadasi, 
the  beloved  of  the  gods,  and 
also  in  the  bordering  countries, 
as  (Ch6da),  Palaya,  (or  Paraya,) 
Satyaputra,  Keralaputra,  Tam- 
bapani,  (it  is  proclaimed),  and 
Antiochus  by  name,  the  Tona 
(or  Yavana)  Raja,  and  those 
princes  who  are  near  to,  (or 
allied  with)  that  monarch,  uni- 
versally (are  apprised)  that  (two 
designs  have  been  cherished  by 
Priyadasi:  one  design)  regard- 
ing men,  and  one  relating  to 
animals ;  and  whatever  herbs 
are  useful  to  men  or  useful  to 
animals,  wherever  there  are 
none,  such  have  been  every- 
where caused  to  be  conveyed 


Mr  Prinsep%s  Translation. 

"  Everywhere  within  the 
conquered  province  of  raja  Pi- 
tadasi the  beloved  of  the  Gods, 
as  well  as  in  the  parts  occupied 
by  the  faithful,  such  as  Chola, 
Pida,  Satiyaputra,  and  Ketala- 
putra,  even  as  far  as  Tamba- 
panni  (Ceylon)  ;  and  moreover 
within  the  dominions  of  Antio- 
chus, the  Greek,  (of  which 
Antiochus's  generals  are  the 
rulers,) — everywhere  the  hea- 
ven-beloved r&ja  PflADA8f8 
double  system  of  medical  aid  is 
established ;— both  medical  aid 
for  men,  and  medical  aid  for 
animals ;  together  with  the  me- 
dicaments of  all  sorts,  which  are 
suitable  for  men,  and  suitable 
for    animals.     And    wherever 
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and  planted,  (and  roots  and 
fruits  wherever  there  are  none, 
such  have  been  everywhere  con- 
veyed and  planted ;  and  on  the 
road  a)  wells  have  been  caused 
to  be  dug,  (and  trees  have  been 
plauted)  for  the  respective  en- 
joyment of  animals  and  men. 


there  is  not  (such  provision)  — 
in  all  such  places  they  are  to  be 
prepared,  and  to  be  planted ; 
both  root-drugs  and  herbs, 
wheresoever  there  is  not  (a 
provision  of  them)  in  all  such 
places  shall  they  be  deposited 
and  planted." 

"And  in  the  public  high- 
ways wells  are  to  be  dug,  and 
trees  to  be  planted,  for  the 
accommodation  of  men  and  ani- 
mals." 


TABLET  III. 


Prof.  Wilsoris  Translation, 

King  Priyadasi  says,  This 
was  ordered  by  me  when  I  had 
been  twelve  years  inaugurated 
in  the  conquered  country,  and 
among  my  own  subjects  as  well 
as  strangers,  that  every  five 
years'  expiation  should  be  under- 
gone with  this  object,  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  moral  obli- 
gations as  were  declared  by  me 
to  be  good ;  such  as  duty  to 
parents,  (and  protection  of) 
friends,  children,  (relations, 
Brahmans  and  Sramans  ;)  good 
is  liberality,  good  is  non-injury 
of  living  creatures,  and  abstin- 
ence from  prodigality  and  slan- 
iler  are  good.  Continuance  in 
this  course,  (the  discharge  of 
these  duties)  shall  be  com- 
manded both  by  explanation 
and  example. 


Mr  Prinsep's  Translation. 

"Thus  spake  the  heaven- 
beloved  King  Piyadasi  : — 

"By  me  after  the  twelfth 
year  of  my  anointment,  this 
commandment  is  made  \  Every- 
where in  the  conquered  (pro- 
vinces) among  the  faithful, 
whether  (my  own)  subjects  or 
foreigners,  after  every  five  years, 
let  there  be  (a  public)  humilia- 
tion for  this  express  object,  yea, 
for  the  confirmation  of  virtue 
and  for  the  suppression  of  dis- 
graceful acts. 

"  Good  and  proper  is  dutiful 
service  to  mother  and  father; 
— towards  friends  and  kinsfolks, 
towards  Brahmans  and  Sramans 
excellent  is  charity  : — prodi- 
gality and  malicious  slander  are 
not  good. 

"  All  this  the  leader  of  the 
congregation  shall  inculcate  to 
the  assembly,  with  (appropriate) 
explanation  and  example. lr 
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TABLET  IV. 


Prof.  Wilson**  Translation. 

During  a  past  period  of 
many  centuries,  there  have  pre- 
vailed destruction  of  life,  injury 
of  living  beings,  disrespect  to- 
wards kindred,  and  irreverence 
towards  S  ram  an  8  and  Brahmans. 
But  now,  in  conformity  to  moral 
duty,  the  pious  proclamation  of 
King  Priyadasi,  the  beloved  of 
the  gods,  is  made  by  beat  of 
drum,  in  a  manner  never  before 
performed  for  hundreds  of  years, 
with  chariot  and  elephant  pro- 
cessions, and  fireworks,  and 
other  divine  displays  of  the 
people  exhibiting  the  ceremonies 
— (and  this)  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  law  of  King  Priya- 
dasi, Ac,  that  non-destruction 
of  life,  non-injury  to  living 
beings,  respect  to  relations, 
reverence  of  Brahmans  aud  Sra- 
mans,  and  many  other  duties, 
do  increase,  and  shall  increase, 
and  this  moral  law  of  the  King 
Priyadasi,  the  sons,  grandsons, 
and  great-grandsons,  of  King 
Priyadasi  shall  maintain.  Let 
the  moral  ordinance  of  King 
Priyadasi  be  stable  as  a  moun. 
tain  for  the  establishment  of 
duty,  for  in  these  actions  duty 
will  be  followed,  as  the  law 
which  directs  ceremonial  rites 
is  not  the  observance  of  moral 
duties.  It  were  well  for  every 
ill-conducted  person  to  be  atten- 


Mr  Prinsep's  Translation. 

"In  times  past,  even  for 
many  hundred  years,  has  been 
practised  the  sacrifice  of  living 
beings,  the  slaughter  of  animals, 
disregard  of  relations  ;  and  dis- 
respect towards  Brahmans  and 
Sramans : — This  day,  by  the 
messenger  of  the  religion  of  the 
heaven-beloved  King  Piyadasi, 
(has  been  made)  a  proclamation 
by  beat  of  drum,  a  grand  an- 
nouncement of  religious  grace, 
and  a  display  of  equipages,  and 
a  parade  of  elephants,  and  things 
to  gratify  the  senses,  and  every 
other  kind  of  heavenly  object 
for  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
such  as  had  never  been  for  many 
hundred  years  such  as  were  to- 
day exhibited. 

"  By  the  religious  ordinance 
of  the  heaven-beloved  King 
Pitadast,  the  non-sacrifice  of 
animals,  the  non-destruction  of 
living  beings,  proper  regard  to 
kindred,  respect  to  brahmans 
and  sramans,  dutiful  service  to 
father  and  mother,  dutiful  service 
to  spiritual  pastors:  — through 
these  and  many  other  similar 
(good  acts)  doth  religious  grace 
abound ;  and  thus  moreover 
shall  the  heaven-beloved  King 
Piyadasi  cause  religion  to 
flourish  :  and  the  same  shall  t be- 
soms, the  grandsons,  and  the 
great-grandsons  of  the  heaven- 
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tive  to  the  object  of  this  in- 
junction. This  is  the  edict 
(writing)  of  King  Priyadasi. 
Let  not  any  thought  be  enter- 
tained by  the  subject  people  of 
opposing  the  edict  This  has 
been  caused  to  be  written  by 
the  King  Priyadasi,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  inaugura- 
tion. 


beloved  King  Piyadasi  cause 
to  abound  exceedingly. 

"  As  long  as  the  mountains 
shall  endure,  so  long  in  virtue, 
and  in  strict  observances  shall 
the  religion  stand  fast.  And 
through  good  acts  of  this  nature, 
that  is  to  say, — through  these 
ordinances,  and  the  strict  prac- 
tice of  religion,  laxness  of  dis- 
cipline is  obviated.  Moreover 
in  this  object,  it  is  proper  to  be 
intelligent,  and  nowise  neg- 
lected. For  the  same  purpose 
is  this  (edict)  ordered  to  be 
written.  Let  all  take  heed  to 
profit  of  this  good  object,  and 
not  to  give  utterance  to  ob- 
jections. 

"  By  the  heaven-beloved 
King  Piyadasi,  after  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  anointment 
is  this  caused  to  be  written." 


TABLET  V. 


Prof.  Wilson's  Translation. 

The  beloved  of  the  gods  King 
Priyadasi  thus  proclaims:  who 
ever  perverts  good  to  evil  will 
derive  evil  from  good,  therefore 
much  good  has  been  done  by  me, 
and  my  sons,  and  grandsons,  and 
others  my  posterity  (will)  con- 
form to  it  for  every  age.  So 
they  who  shall  imitate  them 
shall  enjoy  happiness,  and  those 
who  cause  the  path  to  be  aban- 
doned shall  suffer  misfortune. 
The  chief  ministers  of  morality 
have  for  an  unpreaedentedly  long 


Mr  Ptinscp's  Translation. 

"  Thus  spake  the  heaven-be* 
loved  King  Piyadasi  : — 

"  Prosperity  (cometh) 
through  adversity,  'and  truly 
each  man  (to  obtain)  prosperity 
causeth  himself  present  diffi- 
culty— therefore  by  me  (never- 
theless) has  much  prosperity 
been  brought  about,  and  there- 
fore shall  my  sons,  and  my 
grandsons,  and  my  latest  pos- 
terity, as  long  as  the  very  hills 
endure,  pursue  the  same  con- 
duct; and  so  shall  each  meet 
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time  been  tolerant  of  iniquity, 
therefore  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  inauguration  have  ministers 
of  morality  been  made,  who  are 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
presiding  over  morals  among 
persons  of  all  the  religions  for 
the  sake  of  the  augmentation  of 
virtue,  and  for  the  happiness  of 
the  virtuous  among  the  people 
of  Kamboja,  G-andhara,  Nari- 
staka,  and  Pitenika.  They  shall 
also  be  spread  among  the  war- 
riors, the  Brahmans,  the  mendi- 
cants, the  destitute,  and  others, 
without  any  obstruction,  for  the 
happiness  of  the  well-disposed, 
in  order  to  loosen  the  bonds  of 
those  who  are  bound,  and  liber- 
ate those  who  are  confined, 
through  the  means  of  holy 
wisdom  disseminated  by  pious 
teachers,  and  they  will  proceed 
to  the  outer  cities  and  fastnesses 
of  my  brother  and  sister,  and 
wherever  are  any  other  of  my 


his  reward  !  While  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  shall  neglect 
such  conduct, — shall  meet  his 
punishment  in  the  midst  of  the 
wicked  [in  the  nethermost 
regions  of  hell]. 

"  For  a  very  long  period  of 
time  there  have  been  no  minis- 
ters of  religion  properly  so 
called.  By  myself,  then,  in  this 
tenth  year  of  mine  anointment, 
are  ministers  of  religion  ap- 
pointed ;  *  who,  intermingling 
among  all  unbelievers  (may  over- 
whelm them)  with  the  inunda- 
tion of  religion,  and  with  the 
abundance  of  the  sacred  doc- 
trines. Through  Earn  (bocha, 
gari)  dhdra,  nardttika,  Petenika, 
and  elsewhere  finding  their  way 
unto  the  uttermost  limits  of  the 
barbarian  countries,  for  the 
benefit  and  pleasure  of  (all 
classes)  ....  and  for  restrain- 
ing the  passions  of  the  faithful 
and  for  the  regeneration  of  those 


*  The  Cuttack  version  of  the  Fifth  Tablet,  from  the  star, 
—who  shall  be  intermingled  with  all  the  hundred  grades  of  unbelievers  for  the 
establishment  among  them  of  the  fuith,  for  the  increase  of  religion,  and  for  their 
profit  and  gratification  throngh  the  context  of  the  sacred  doctrines,  in  Kambocha 
and  Gandhdra,  in  Surdstrika  and  Pitenika,  ....  and  even  to  the  farthest 
(limits)  of  the  barbarian  (countries).  Who  shall  mix  with  the  Brahman*  and 
Shikthus,  with  the  poor  and  with  the  rich,— for  their  benefit  and  pleasure,  to 
bring  them  unto  the  righteousness  which  passeth  knowledge ;  and  for  those  bound 
in  the  fetters  (of  sin)  this  new  bond  of  precious  knowledge  is  made  for  their  final 
emancipation  which  is  beyond  understanding ;  and  among  the  terrible  and  the 
powerful  shall  they  be  mixed  both  here  and  in  foreign  countries,  in  every  town, 
and  among  all  the  kindred  ties  even  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood,  and  others 

everywhere!   and  here  also  having  penetrated,  for  there  is  religious 

darkness  (?)  even  in  the  very  metropolis  of  religion,  every  question  shall  be  asked 
among  the  charitable,  and  these  being  themselves  absorbed  in  righteousness,  shall 
become  ministers  of  the  faith  (?).  For  this  express  reason  is  this  religious  edict 
promulgated ;  for  ever  more  let  my  people- pay  attention  thereto ! 
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kindred :  and  the  ministers  of 
morals,  those  who  are  appointed 
as  superintendents  of  morals, 
shall,  wherever  the  moral  law  is 
established,  give  encouragement 
to  the  charitable,  and  those  ad- 
dicted to  virtue.  With  this 
inteut  this  edict  is  written,  and 
let  my  people  obey  it. 


bound  in  the  fetters  (of  sin?) 

are  they  appointed. 

Intermingling  equally  among 
the  dreaded,  and  among  the 
respected — both  in  Pdialipuia 
and  in  foreign  places,  teaching 
better  things  shall  they  every- 
where penetrate;  so  that  they 
even  who  (oppose  the  faith 
shall  at  length  become)  minis- 
ters of  it." 


TABLET  VI. 


Prof,  Wilson's  Translation. 

The  beloved  of  the  gods, 
King  Priyadasi,  thus  declares  : 
— "  An  unprecedentedly  long 
time  has  past  since  it  has  been 
the  custom  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  affairs,  to  submit  representa- 
tions. Now  it  is  established 
by  me  that  whether  at  meals, 
in  my  palace,  in  the  interior 
apartments,  in  discourse,  in  ex- 
change of  civility,  in  gardens, 
the  officers  appointed  to  make 
reports  shall  convey  to  me  the 
objects  of  the  people.  I  will 
always  attend  to  the  objects  of 
the  people,  and  whatever  I  de- 
clare verbally,  whether  punish- 
ment or  reward,  is  further 
intrusted  to  the  supervisors  of 
moral 8  (or  eminent  persons), — 
for  that  purpose  let  those  who 
reside  in  the  immediate  vicinage 
even  become  informers  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  so  it  is 
ordained  by  me.  The  distri- 
bution of  wealth  which  is  to  be 


Mr  Prinsep's  Translation. 

Thus  spake  Piyadasi,  the 
heaven-beloved  King ! 

"Never  was  there  in  any 
former  period,  a  system  of  in- 
struction applicable  to  every 
season,  and  to  every  action, 
such  as  that  which  is  now 
established  by  me. 

"  For  every  season,  for  be- 
haviour during  meals,  during 
repose,  in  domestic  relations,  in 
the  nursery,  in  conversation,  in 
general  deportment,  and  on  the 
bed  of  death,  everywhere  in- 
structors (or  Pativcdaka*)  have 
been  appointed.  Accordingly 
do  ye  (instructors)  deliver  in- 
struction in  what  concerneth 
my  people. 

"And  everywhere  in  what 
concerneth  my  people  do  I  my- 
self perform  whatsoever  with 
my  mouth  I  enjoin  (unto  them) ; 
whether  it  be  by  me  (esteemed) 
disagreeable,  or  whether  agree- 
able. Moreover,  for  their  better 
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made  is  designed  by  me  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  world,  for  the 
distribution  of  wealth  is  the 
root  of  virtues.  There  is  no- 
thing more  essential  to  the  good 
of  the  world  for  which  I  am 
always  labouring.  Ofthemanv 
beings  over  whom  I  rule  I  con- 
fer happiness  in  this  world, — 
in  the  next  they  may  obtain 
Swarga.  With  this  view,  this 
moral  edict  has  been  written  ; 
may  it  long  endure,  and  may 
my  sons,  grandsons,  and  great- 
grandsons  after  me,  continue 
with  still  greater  exertion  to 
labour  for  universal  good.*' 


welfare  among  them,  an  awarder 
of  punishment  is  duly  installed. 
On  this  account,  assembling  to- 
gether those  who  are  dwelling  in 
the  reputation  of  much  wisdom, 
do  ve  meanwhile  instruct  them 
as  to  the  substance  of  what  is 
hereby  ordained  by  me  for  all 
circumstances,  and  for  all  sea- 
sons. This  is  not  done  bv  me 
in  any  desire  for  the  collection 
of  worldly  gain,  but  in  the  real 
intention  that  the  benefit  of  my 
people  shall  be  effected  ;  w  here- 
of, moreover,  this  is  the  root, 
the  good  foundation,  and  the 
steadv  re  nose  in  all  circnm- 
stances  :  there  is  not  a  more 
effectual  mode  of  benefitting  all 
mankind,  than  this  on  which  I 
bestow  my  whole  labour. 

44  But  upon  how  many  living 
beings  (I  w  ill  pass  over  the  men- 
tion of  other  thing?)  do  I  confer 
happiness  here  : — hereafter  like- 
wise, let  thein  hope  ardently  for 
heaven!     Amen! 

"  For  this  reason  has  the 
present  religious  edict  been 
written : — May  it  endure  for 
evermore ;  and  so  may  my  sons, 
and  my  grandsons,  and  my 
great-grandsons  uphold  the  same 
for  the  profit  of  all  the  world, 
and  labour  therein  with  the 
most  reverential  exertiou." 


TABLET  VII. 
Prof.  Wilson* *  Translation.  Mr  Prinsrp's  Translation. 

The  beloved  of  the  gods,  the  "  The  heaven-beloved   king 

Baja    Priyadarsi,   desires   that     Piyadaai   everywhere    ardently 

80 
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all  unbelievers  may  everywhere 
dwell  (unmolested),  as  they  also 
wish  for  moral  restraint  and 
purity  of  disposition.  For  men 
are  of  various  purposes  and 
various  desires,  and  they  do  in- 
jury to  all  or  only  to  a  part. 
Although,  however,  there  should 
not  be  moral  restraint  or  purity 
of  disposition  in  any  one,  yet 
wherever  there  is  great  liber- 
ality (or  charit}  ),  gratitude  will 
acknowledge  merit  even  in  those 
who  were  before  that  reputed 
vile. 


desireth  that  all  unbelievers 
may  be  brought  to  repentance 
and  peace  of  mind.  He  is 
anxious  that  every  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  every  diversity  of 
passion,  may  shine  forth,  blend- 
ed into  one  system,  and  be  con- 
spicuous in  undistinguishing 
charitv !  Unto  no  one  can  be 
repentance  and  peace  of  mind 
until  he  hath  attained  supreme 
knowledge,  perfect  faith  which 
surmounteth  all  obstacles,  and 
perpetual  assent" 


TABLET  VIII. 


Prof.  Wilson's  Translation. 

In*  past  times  kings  were 
addicted  to  travelling  about,  to 
companions,  to  going  abroad, 
to  hunting  and  similar  amuse- 
ments, but  Piyadasi,  the  beloved 
of  the  gods,  having  been  ten 
years  inaugurated,  by  him  easily 
awakened,  that  moral  festival  is 
adopted,  (which  consists)  in  see- 
ing and  bestowing  gifts  on  Brah- 
manas  and  Sramauas,  in  seeing 
and  giving  gold  to  elders,  and 
overseeing  the  country  and  the 
people ;  the  institution  of  moral 
laws  and  the  investigation  of 
morals ;  such  are  the  devices 
for  the  removal  of  apprehension, 
and  such  are  the  different  pur- 
suits of  the  favourite  of  the 
gods,  King  Piyadasi. 


Mr  Prinsep's  Translation. 

"  In  ancient  times,  festivals 
for  the  amusement  of  sovereigns 
consisted  of  gambling,  hunting 
the  deer  (or  antelope),  and  other 
exhilarating  pleasures  of  the 
same  nature.  But  the  heaven- 
beloved  King  Piyadasi,  having 
attained  the  tenth  year  of  his 
anointment,  for  the  happiness 
of  the  wise  hath  a  festival  of 
religion  (  >n.n  substituted): — 
and  this  same  consists  in  visits 
to  Brahmnns  and  Sramans,  and 
in  alms-giving,  and  in  visits  to 
the  reverend  and  aged ;  and  the 
liberal  distribution  of  gold,  the 
contemplation  of  the  Universe 
and  its  inhabitants,  obeying  the 
precepts  of  religion,  and  settling 
religion  before  all  other  things, 
are  the  expedients  (!ie  employs 
for  amusement),  and  these  will 
become  an  enjoyment  without 
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alloy  to  the  heaven-beloved 
King  Piyadasi  in  another 
existence." 


TABLET  IX. 


Prof.  Wilson's  Trantlation. 

The  beloved  of  the  gods  Pi- 
yadasi Raja,  thus  says:  Every 
man  that  is,  celebrates  various 
occasions  of  festivity ;  as  on  the 
removal  of  encumbrances,  on  in- 
vitations, on  marriages,  on  the 
birth  of  a  son,  or  on  setting 
forth  on  a  journey ;  on  these 
aud  other  occasions  a  man 
makes  various  rejoicings.  The 
benevolent  man,  also,  celebrates 
many  and  various  kinds  of  pure 
and  disinterested  festivities,  and 
such  rejoicing  is  to  be  practised. 
8uch  festivities  are  fruitless  and 
vain,  but  the  festivity  that  bears 
great  fruit,  is  the  festival  of 
duty,  such  as  the  respect  of  the 
servant  to  his  master ;  reverence 
for  holy  teachers  is  good,  ten- 
derness for  living  creatures  is 
good,  liberality  to  Brahmans 
and  Sramanas  is  good.  These 
and  other  such  acts  constitute 
verily  the  festival  of  duty,  and 
it  is  to  be  cherished  as  a 
father  by  a  son,  a  dependant 
by  his  master.  This  is  good, 
this  is  the  festival  to  be  observed, 
for  the  establishment  of  this 
object  virtuous  donations  are 
made,  for  there  is  no  such  do- 
nation or  benevolence  as  the 
gift  of  duty,  or  the  benevolence 


Mr  JPrinsep's  Translation.1 

"Thus  spake  King  Piya- 
dasi, beloved  of  the  gods  ! 

"  Each  individual  seeketh  his 
own  happiness  in  a  diversity  of 
ways  :  in  the  bonds  of  affection, 
— in  marriage,  or  otherwise, — in 
the  rearing  of  offspring, — in 
foreign  travel : — in  these  and 
other  similar  objects,  doth  man 
provide  happiness  of  every  de- 
gree. But  there  is  great  ruina- 
tion, excessive  of  all  kinds,  when 
(a  man)  maketh  worldly  objects 
his  happiness.  On  the  contrary, 
this  is  what  is  to  be  done, — 
(for  most  certainly  that  species 
of  happiness  is  a  fruitless  happi- 
ness,)— to  obtain  the  happiness 
which  yieklcth  plentiful  fruit, 
even  the  happiness  of  virtue; 
that  is  to  say : — kindness  to 
dependents,  reverence  to  spi- 
ritual teao.iers  are  proper ; 
humanity  to  animals  is  proper: 
all  these  nets,  and  others  of  the 
game  kind,  are  to  be  rightly 
denominated  the  happiness  of 
virtue  ! 

"  By  father,  and  by  son,  and 
by  brother ;  by  master,  (and  by 
servant)  it  is  proper  that  these 
things  should  be  entitled  happi- 
ness. A  nd  further,  for  the  more 
complete  attainment  of  this  ob- 
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of  duty,  that  (benevolence)  is 
chaff,  (which  is  contracted)  with 
a  friend,  a  companion,  a  kins- 
man, or  an  associate,  and  is  to 
be  reprehended.  In  such  and 
such  manner  this  is  to  be  done ; 
this  is  good  ;  with  these  means 
let  a  man  seek  Swarga,  this  is  to 
be  done,  by  these  means  it  is 
to  be  done,  as  by  them  Swarga 
has  been  gained. 


ject,  secret  charity  is  most  suit- 
able : — yea,  there  is  no  alms 
and  no  loving  kindness  compar- 
able with  the  tilms  of  religion, 
and  the  loving  kindness  of  re- 
ligion, which  ought  verily  to  be 
upheld  alike  by  the  friend,  by 
the  good-hearted,  by  kinsman 
and  neighbour,  in  the  entire 
fulfilment  of  pleasing  duties. 

"  This  is  what  is  to  be  done : 
this  is  what  is  good.  With 
those  things  let  each  man  pro- 
pitiate heaven.  And  how  much 
ought  (not)  to  be  done  in  order 
to  the  propitiation  of  heaven?" 


TABLET  X. 


Prof.  Wilson's  Translation. 

The  beloved  of  the  god?,  tho 
Prince  Piyadasi,  does  not  esteem 
glory  and  fame  as  of  great 
value,  and  besides  for  a  long 
time  it  has  been  my  fame  and 
that  of  my  people,  that  the  ob- 
servance of  moral  duty  and  tho 
service  of  the  virtuous  should 
be  practised,  for  this  is  to  be 
done.  This  is  the  fame  that  the 
beloved  of  the  gods  desires,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  beloved  of  the 
gods  excels,  (he  holds)  all  such 
reputation  as  no  real  reputation, 

but  such  as  mav  be  that  of  the 

«■ 

unrighteous,  pain  and  chaff;  for 
it  may  be  acquired  by  crafty 
and  unworthy  persons,  and  by 
whatever  further  effort  it  is  ac- 
quired, it  is  worthless  and  a 
■ource  of  pain. 


Mr  Prinsep's  Translation. 

"  The  heaven-beloved  King 
Pitadasi  doth  not  deem  that 
glory  and  reputation  (are)  the 
things  of  chief  importance ;  on 
the  contrary  (only  for  the  pre- 
vention of  sin)  and  for  enforcing 
conformity  among  a  people 
praiseworthy  for  following  the 
four  rules  of  virtue,  and  pious, 
doth  the  heaven-beloved  King 
Pitadasi  desire  glory  and  re- 
putation in  this  world,  and 
whatsoever  the  heaven  beloved 
Kinjj  Pitadasi  chiefly  display- 
eth  heroism  in  obtaining,  that 
is  all  (connected  with)  the  other 
world. 

"  For  in  everything  con- 
nected with  his  immortality, 
there  is  as  regards  mortal  things 
in  general  discredit  ?     Let  this 
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be  discriminated  with  encourage- 
ment or  with  abandonment, 
with  honour  or  with  the  most 
respectful  force,  and  every  diffi- 
culty connected  with  futurity 
shall  with  equal  reverence  be 
vanquished.*' 


TABLET  XT. 


Prof.  Wilson's  Translation. 

Thus  8a vs  the  beloved  of  the 
gods  King  Priyadasi :  There  is 
no  gift  like  the  gift  of  virtue, 
whether  it  be  the  praise  of  vir- 
tue, the  apportionment  of  virtue, 
or  relationship  of  virtue.  This 
(gift)  is  the  cherishing  of  slaves 
and  dependents,  pious  devotion 
to  mother  and  father,  generous 
gifts  to  friends  and  kinsmen, 
Brahmanas  and  Sramanas :  and 
the  non-injury  of  living  beings  is 
good.  In  this  manner,  it  is  to 
be  lived  by  father  and  son,  and 
brother,  and  friend,  and  friend's 
friend  (?),  and  by  a  master  (of 
slaves),  and  by  neighbours.  This 
is  good,  this  is  to  be  practiced, 
and  thus  having  acted,  there  is 
happiness  in  worldly  existence, 
and  hereafter  great  holiness  is 
obtained  by  this  gift  of  virtue. 


Mr  Prinsep's  Translation. 

"Thus  spake  Pitadasi,  the 
king  beloved  of  the  gods ! — 

'•There  is  no  such  charity  as 
the  charity  which  springeth  from 
virtue, — (which  is)  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  virtue,  the  inherit- 
ance of  virtue,  the  close  union 
with  virtue!  And  in  these 
maxims  it  is  manifested : — 
'  kindness  towards  servants  and 
hirelings;  towards  mother  and 
father,  dutiful  service  is  proper: 
towards  a  friend's  offspring,  to 
kindred  in  general,  to  Brahmans 
and  Sramans,  almsgiving  is  pro- 
per :  avoiding  the  destruction 
of  animal  life  is  proper.* 

"And  this  (saying)  should 
be  equally  repeated  by  father 
and  sou,  (?)  by  the  hireling, 
and  even  so  by  neighbours  iu 
general ! 

"  This  is  excellent — and  this 
is  what  ought  to  be  done ! 

"  And  whoso  doeth  thus  is 
blessed  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world:  and  in  the  next  world 
endless  moral  merit  resulteth 
from  such  religious  charity." 
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TABLET  XII. 


Proj.  Wilson's  Translation. 

The  beloved  of  the  gods  King 
Priyadasi,  honours  all  forms  of 
religious  faith,  whether  pro- 
fessed by  ascetics  or  house- 
holders ;  he  honours  them  with 
gifts  and  with  manifold  kinds  of 
reverence;  but  the  beloved  of 
the  gods  considers  no  gift  or 
honour  so  much  as  the  increase 
of  the  substance  (of  religion) : 
his  encouragement  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  substance  of  all 
religious  belief  is  manifold.  But 
the  root  of  his  (encouragement) 
is  this :  reverence  for  one's  own 
faith,  and  no  reviling  nor  injury 
of  that  of  others.  Let  the 
reverence  be  shown  in  such  and 
such  a  manner  ns  is  suited  to 
the  difference  of  belief;  as  when 
it  is  done  in  that  manner  it 
augments  our  own  faith  and 
benefits  that  of  others.  Who 
ever  nets  otherwise  injures  his 
own  religion  and  wrongs  that  of 
others,  for  he  who  in  some  way 
honours  his  own  religion  and 
reviles  that  of  others,  saying, 
having  extended  to  all  our  own 
belief,  let  us  make  it  famous,  he 
who  does  this  throws  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  his  own  religion  : 
this,  his  conduct,  cannot  be 
right.  The  duty  of  a  person 
consists  in  respect  and  service 
of  others.     Such  is  the  wish  of 


Mr  Prinsep's  Translation. 

"The  heaven-beloved  King 
Pitadasi  pronitiateth  all  unbe- 
lievers, both  of  the  ascetic  and 
of  the  domestic  classes  ;  by  cha- 
ritable offerings,  aud  by  every 
species  of  puja  doth  he  (strive 
to)  propitiate  them.  Not  that 
the  beloved  of  the  gods  deemeth 
offerings  or  prayers  to  be  of  the 
same  (value)  with  true  glory. 
The  promotion  of  his  own  salva- 
tion promoted  in  many  ways, 
the  salvation  of  all  unbelievers 

of  which  indeed  this 

is  the  root,  and  the  whole  sub- 
stance. 

"Again,  the  propitiation  of 
the  converted  heretic,  and  the 
reproof  of  the  unconverted  he- 
retic must  not  be  (effected)  by 
harsh  treatment :  but  let  those 
who  enter  into  discussion  (con- 
ciliate them)  by  restraint  of 
their  own  passions,  and  by  their 
mild  address.  By  such  and  such 
conciliatorv  demeanour  shall 
even  the  unconverted  heretics 
be  propitiated.  And  such  con- 
duct increaseth  the  number  of 
converted  heretics,  while  it  dis- 
poseth  of  the  unconverted  here- 
tic, and  effecteth  a  revolution  of 
opinion  in  him.  And  (he)  en- 
courageth  the  converted  heretic, 
while  he  disposeth  completely  of 
the  unconverted  heretic,  whoso- 
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the  beloved  of  the  gods ;  for  in 
all  forms  of  religion  there  may 
be  many  scriptures  (Sutras)  and 
many  holy  texts  which  are  to 
be  thereafter  followed  through 
my  protection.  The  beloved  of 
the  gods  considers  no  gift  or 
reverence  to  be  equal  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  essence  of  religion ; 
and  as  this  is  the  object  of  all 
religions,  with  a  view  to  its  dis- 
semination, superintendents  of 
moral  duty  as  well  as  over  wo- 
men, and  officers  of  compassion 
as  well  as  other  officers  (are 
appointed),  and  the  fruit  of  this 
(regulation)  will  be  the  aug- 
mentation of  our  own  faith,  and 
the  lustre  of  moral  duty. 


ever  propitiateth  the  converted 
heretic,  or  reproveth  the  uncon- 
verted heretic,  by  the  pecuniary 
support  of  the  converted  heretic. 
And  whoso,  again,  doth  so,  he 
purifieth  in  the  most  effectual 
manuer  the  heretic;  and  of 
himself  such  an  act  is  his  very 
breath,  and  his  well-being. 

"  Moreover,  '  hear  ye  the 
religion  of  the  faithful  and 
attend  thereto : '  even  such  is 
the  desire,  the  act,  the  hope  of 
the  beloved  of  the  gods,  that  all 
unbelievers  may  speedily  be 
purified,  and  brought  into  con- 
tentment speedily. 

"  Furthermore  from  place  to 
place  this  most  gracious  senti- 
ment should  be  repeated  :  '  The 
beloved  of  the  gods  doth  not 
esteem  either  charitable  offering 
or  puja,  as  comparable  with 
true  glory.  The  increase  of 
blessing  to  himself  is  as  much 
(importance)  to  all  unbelievers.' 

"  For  this  purpose  have  been 
spread  abroad  ministers  of  re- 
ligion possessing  fortitude  of 
mind,  and  practices  of  every 
virtue :  may  the  various  con- 
gregations co-operate  (with 
them)  for  the  accomplishment 
thereof.  For  the  increase  of 
converts  is  indeed  the  lustre  of 
religion." 


TABLET  XIII. 
Mr  Prinsep's  Translation. 

..."Whose  equality,  and  exertion  towards  that  object,  exceed- 
ing activity,  judicious  conduct afterwards  in  the  Kalinga 
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provinces  not  to  be  obtained  by  wealth the  decline  of 

religion,  murder,  and  death,  and  unrestrained  license  of  mankind; 
when  flourished  the  (precious  maxims)  of  Devdnampiyo,  comprising 
the  essence  of  learning  and  of  science  : — dutiful  service  to  mother 
and  father;  dutiful  service  to  spiritual  teachers;  the  love  of 
friend  and  child  ;  (charity)  to  kinsfolk,  to  servants  (to  Hrahmans 
and  Sramans,  &e.,  which)  cleanse  away  the  calamities  of  genera- 
tions :  further  also  in  these  things  unceasing  perseverance  is  fame. 
There  is  not  in  cither  class  of  the  heretics  of  men,  not,  so  to  say, 

a  procedure  marked  by  Buch  grace, nor  so  glorious  nor 

friendly,  nor  even  so  extremely  liberal, as  Deoanampiyo*  injunction 

for  the  non-injury,  and  content  of  living  creatures and 

the  Greek  King  besides,  by  whom  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  Ptole- 

maios  and  Antigonos,(?)  and  Maoas, both  here  and 

in  foreign  (countries),  everywhere  the  religious  ordinances  of 
Devdnampiyo  effect  conversion,  wherever  they  go ; con- 
quest is  of  every  description :  but  further  the  conquest  which 
bringeth  joy  springing  from  pleasant  emotions,  becometh  joy 
itself:  the  victory  of  virtue  is  happiness  :  the  victory  of  happiness 
is  not  to  be  overcome,  that  which  essentially  possesses  a  pledge  of 
happiness, — such  victory  is  desired  in  things  of  this  world  aud 
things  of  the  next  world ! 

"  And  this  place  is  named  the  "White  Elephant,  conferring 
pleasure  on  all  the  world." 


TABLET  XIV. 

Mr  Prinsep's  Translation. 

"  This  religious  edict  is  caused  to  be  written  by  the  heaven- 
beloved  king  Piyailasi.  It  is  (partly)  (written)  with  abridgment; 
it  is  (partly)  with  ordinary  extent ;  and  it  is  (partly)  with  am- 
plification: not  incoherent  (or  disjointed),  but  throughout  con- 
tinuous (and  united),  it  is  powerful  in  overcoming  the  wise ;  and 
it  is  much  written  and  caused  to  be  written,  yet  it  is  always  but 
the  same  thing  repeated  over  and  over  again.  For  the  persuasive 
eloquence  which  is  lavished  on  each  separate  subject  shall  man 
the  rather  render  obedience  thereunto ! 

"  Furthermore,  at  ore  time  even  unto  the  conclusion  is  this 
written,  incomparable  in  manner,  and  conformable  with  the  copy, 
by  Eelachepu,  the  scribe  and  pandit." 
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Translation  of  the  Bhabra  Inscription,  by  Professor  Wilson, 

Piyadasi,  the  King,  to  the  venerable  Assembly  of  Magadha, 
commands  the  infliction  of  little  pain  and  indulgence  to  animals. 

It  is  verily,  however,  I  proclaim,  to  what  extent  my  respect 
and  favour  (are  placed)  in  Buddha,  and  in  tho  Law,  and  in  the 
Assembly. 

Whatsoever  (words)  have  been  spoken  by  the  divine  Buddha, 
they  have  all  been  well  said,  and  in  them  verily  I  declare  that 
capability  of  proof  is  discovered ;  so  that  the  pure  law  (which 
they  teach)  will  be  of  long  duration,  as  far  as  I  am  wcrthy  (of 
being  obeyed). 

1'or  these  I  declare  are  the  precepts  of  the  Law  of  the  prin- 
ciple discipline  (Yinaya),  having  overcome  the  oppressions  of  the 
Aryos  and  future  perils,  (and  refuted)  the  songs  of  the  Munis,  the 
Sutras  of  the  Munis,  (the  practice**)  of  inferior  ascetics,  the 
censure  of  a  light  world,  and  (all)  false  doctrines. 

These  things,  as  declared  by  the  divine  Buddha,  I  proclaim, 
and  I  desire  them  to  be  regarded  as  the  precepts  of  the  Law. 

And  that  as  many  as  there  may  be,  male  and  female  mendi- 
cants, may  hear  and  observe  them,  as  well  also  as  male  and  female 
followers  (of  the  laity). 

These  things  I  affirm,  and  have  caused  this  to  be  written  (to 
make  known  to  you)  that  such  will  be  my  intentiou. 


APPENDIX  II. 

BUDDHIST   CHRONICLES. 

The  Buddhist  Chronicle,  known  as  the  Mahawanso, 
comprises  all  the  historical  data  at  present  available  respect- 
ing the  ancient  kingdom  of  Magadha,  excepting  what  has 
been  deduced  from  Greek  writers.  It  is  prefaced  by  some 
genealogical  matter,  which  is  apparently  of  small  importance. 
It  really  commences  with  the  accepted  date  of  the  death  of 
Gotama  Buddha  in  B.C.  543  ;  and  is  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
as  far  as  Magadha  is  concerned,  at  the  death  of  Asoka  in  B.C. 
288.1  According  to  tradition,  the  chronicles  of  Magadha, 
together  with  the  Buddhist  scriptures  generally,  were  carried 
from  Magadha  to  Ceylon  about  three  centuries  before  Christ, 
by  Mahinda,  the  son  of  Asoka,  and  were  translated  by  him 
from  Pali  into  Singhalese.  Seven  centuries  afterwards, 
namely,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Mahanama, 
an  uncle  of  the  reigning  king  of  Ceylon,  compiled  the 
Mahawanso,  or  "  great  genealogies,"  from  the  materials  then 
in  existence,  which  may  have  included  those  brought  by 
Mahinda.  About  the  same  time  Buddaghosa,  a  Buddhist 
monk  of  Burma,  proceeded  to  Ceylon,  and  procured  copies  of 
the  Buddhist  chronicle  and  scriptures,  and  carried  them  back 
to  his  own  country.2     The  subject  matter  of  the  chronicles 

1  This  is  the  date  fixed  in  the  Mahawanso  calculating  from  the  era  com- 
mencing with  the  death  of  Gotama.  Some  scholars  have  assumed  that  there  is  a 
mistake  of  sixty  years,  because  it  was  not  Asoka  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  but  Chaudrajjupta  (i.  c.  San drok ottos)  the  grandfather  of 
Asoka.  As,  however,  it  is  just  possible  that  Chandragupta  and  Asoka  are  one  and 
the  same  person,  there  seems  no  reason  for  the  forcible  introduction  of  a  period 
of  sixty  years  into  the  chronicle. 

1  The  original  Pali  text  of  the  Mahawanso,  with  an  English  translation  and 
an  Introductory  Essay,  was  published-  by  the  Hon.  George  Tumour.  Quarto. 
Gylon,  1837.    The  most  important  portion  of  the  commentary  of  Buddhagho&a 
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compiled  by  Mah&n&ma  and  Buddhaghosa  are  nearly  identi- 
cal. There  may  be  some  slight  discrepancies  as  regards  the 
dates  of  particular  reigns,  but  in  all  essentials  the  story  is 
the  same. 

The  century  in  which  Mah&n&ma  and  Buddhaghosa  com- 
piled their  chronicles  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
history  of  Buddhism.  The  great  expansion  of  Buddhism  in 
the  reign  of  Asoka  and  his  successors  had  been  followed  by  a 
re-action.  Whilst  Buddhaghosa  was  proceeding  from  Burma 
to  Ceylon,  Fah-Hian  and  other  pilgrims  were  making  their 
way  from  China  to  India  to  collect  similar  copies  of  the 
sacred  books  for  the  edification  of  the  Chinese.  It  may 
therefore  be  inferred  that  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian 
era  the  spirit  of  reform  was  abroad  in  the  Buddhist  world, 
having  for  its  object  the  re-establishment  of  a  purer  doctrine 
and  discipline  by  a  reference  to  more  authentic  copies  of  the 
law. 

As  regards  the  sacred  books  or  scriptures  of  the  Bud- 
dhists, some  information  has  already  been  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  notes,  but  it  may  be  convenient,  for  the  sake  of  refer- 
ence, to  briefly  indicate  their  character  in  the  present  place. 
The  canon  of  the  Buddhists  is  known  as  the  Tri-pitaka,  or 
three  baskets.  The  first  basket  contains  the  books  on  Vinaya, 
or  discipline.  The  second  basket  contains  the  Sutras  or  dis- 
courses of  Buddha,  which  comprise  both  religion  and  morality, 
and  are  called  Dharraa,  or  the  law.  The  third  basket  com- 
prises Buddhist  metaphysics,  and  is  known  as  Abidharma,  or 
by-law. 

The  Buddhist  chronicles,  which  form  more  immediately 
the  subject  of  the  present  essay,  may  be  considered  under 
three  heads,  namely :  the  reign  of  Asoka ;  the  three  Synods  ; 
and  the  chronicles  of  Magadha  generally  from  the  death  of 
Gotama  Buddha  to  the  death  of  Asoka. 

is  incorporated  in  the  '«  Life  or  Legend  of  Gaudama,"  by  Bishop  Bignudet. 
Rangoon,  1866.  Professor  Max  M tiller  has  reviewed  the  literary  history  of  these 
chronicles  in  "Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,"  vol.  i. ;  and  in  his  Introduction 
to  Buddhaghosa' s  Parables.  The  object  of  the  present  essay  is  simply  to  ascertain 
by  a  critical  analysis  how  far  the  data  embodied  in  the  chronicle  may  be  regarded 
••  historical. 
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I.     EEIG2J  OF  ASOKA,  b.c.  325  to  288. 

The  most  salient  portion  of  the  Buddhist  chronicles  is 
that  which  refers  to  the  reign  of  Asoka.     Indeed  if  there  is 
any  period  respecting  which  a  Buddhist  annalist  would  be 
desirous  of  furnishing  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  details, 
it  would  bo  the  reign  of  this  particular  sovereign.     Asoka 
was  the  reputed  grandson  of  Sandrokottos  or  Chandragupta. 
lie  was  the  hero  saint  of  Buddhist  tradition.3     He  is  gener- 
ally identified  with  Raja  Priyadarsi,  and  this  identification 
may  be  accepted,  for  the  measures  which  are  recorded  in  the 
chronicles  bear  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  those  which  were 
promulgated  in  the  edicts.     So  far,  then,  the  monkish  com- 
piler must  have  been  familiar  with  the  leading  events  recorded 
in  the  edicts.      Consequently  a   comparison  of  the  chron- 
icles with  the  edicts  ought  to  dispose  of  their  claim  to  bo 
believed. 

The  most  striking  event  in  the  edicts,  and  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  preserved  in  tradition,  was  the  proclamation 
against  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  or  sacrifice.  It 
affected  the  daily  lives  and  established  usages  of  millions, 
whilst,  it  was  attended  with  a  pomp  and  ceremony  which  were 
calculated  to  create  a  lasting  impression.  But  the  episode 
of  the  death  of  Gotama  Buddha  from  eating  too  much  roast 
pork,  plainly  indicates  that  in  the  ago  in  which  the  Bud- 
dhist scriptures  were  compiled  such  an  authoritative  prohibi- 
tion as  that  involved  in  the  great  proclamation  would  be 
regarded  with  disfavour;  and  that  attempts  would  be  made 
to  weaken  its  force,  or  disguise  it  altogether.4  Accordingly 
the  compiler  of  the  Buddhist  chronicle  refers  to  the  pro- 
clamation recorded  in  the  edict,  but  ascribes  it  to  another 
and  a  very  different  origin.  Asoka,  it  is  said,  had  ordered 
eighty-four  thousand  viharas  or  monasteries  to  be  constructed 


3  The  term  "  reputed  grandson  "  is  here  used  advisedly.  It  will  appear  here- 
after that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  names  Sandrokottos  and  Asoka  art 
applied  to  the  same  individual. 

4  See  ante,  page  142. 
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as  a  memorial  of  Gotama  Buddha's  sermons,  which  ore  said 
to  have  been  the  same  in  number.  After  three  years  these 
viharas  were  all  completed  at  the  same  time  ;  and  despatches 
were  received  by  the  Rajas  on  the  same  day  from  eighty- four 
thousand  different  cities,  on  announcing  the  happy  consum- 
mation. Asoka  is  said  to  have  boon  so  overjoyed  at  these 
glad  tilings  that  he  at  once  proclaimed  a  groat  festival 
throughout  the  empire,  which  was  to  bo  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  pomp  and  rejoicings,  and  at  which  the  people 
were  to  present  aim*  and  offerings  to  the  priesthood  to  the 
utmost  of  their  means.6  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this 
legend  may  be  referred  to  Asoka.  A  description  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  field  of  happiness  at  Prayuga  seems  to  have 
been  grafted  on  to  the  myth  ;  °  and  the  whole  account  is  so 
confused  and  garbled  as  to  be  utterly  unreliable. 

Another  important  edict  was  the  one  which  provided 
medical  attendance  for  nil  sick  persons  and  animals.  This 
again  has  been  manipulated  into  a  pious  fable  by  the  priestly 
selfishness  of  the  compiler.  Asoka  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
formed that  a  holv  monk  had  died  from  lack  of  medicine. 
In  his  deep  sorrow  he  caused  four  great  reservoirs  to  be  con- 
structed, one  at  each  of  the  four  gates  of  the  city  ;  and 
ordered  them  to  be  filled  with  medicine,  saying : — "  Let 
medicines  be  furnished  everyday  for  the  priesthood." 7  Here 
again  the  legend  is  so  monstrous,  that  it  may  be  dismissed 
without  anv  further  consideration. 

The  most  interesting  event,  however,  to  the  modern 
reader  is  a  statement  in  the  Buddhist  chronicles  that  Asoka 
sent  out  numerous  missionary  monks  to  preach  the  religion 
of  Buddha  to  the  surrounding  countries ;  and  it  is  a  relief 
to  find  a  legend  which  bears  an  element  of  authenticity. 
Indeed  this  reference  to  Buddhist  missionary  operations 
approximates  more  ncarl\r  to  the  truth  than  any  other  which 
is  recorded  in  these  annals.  The  names  of  the  missionaries 
are  given,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  them,  as  they 
would   convey  no  ideas,  nor  awaken  any  associations,  and 


•  Compare  Mah&wanso,  chap,  t.  fl  See  ante,  pa^o  275. 

7  Mahiwanso,  chap.  ▼.,  page  37. 
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they  moreover  bear  an  appearance  of  being  mythical.  Tho 
countries  to  which  they  were  sent,  however,  are  distinctly 
specified,  and  are  more  authentic.  They  include  Cashmere, 
Rajpoot  ana,  Maharashtra,  the  Gneco-Bactrian  empire  of 
Antiochus  in  the  north-west,  the  Thibetan  or  Himalayan 
region,  the  eastern  or  golden  peninsula  comprehending 
Burma  and  Siam,  and  the  remote  island  of  Ceylon.  These 
missionary  operations  are  said  to  have  been  very  successful, 
especially  ampngst  the  Naga  people ;  and  the  number  of 
converts  are  given,  who  are  divided  into  the  two  classes  of 
laity  and  priesthood.8  To  crown  all,  the  relics  of  two  of  the 
missionaries  who  laboured  in  the  Himalayan  region  have 
been  found  by  General  Cunningham  in  a  Buddhist  tope  at 
Sanchi,  enshrined  in  a  casket  which  bears  their  names.9 
Other  data  might  be  quoted  from  perfectly  independent 
sources  to  prove  that  these  missions  were  actually  under- 
taken. 

Unfortunately  the  religious  opinions  of  Asoka  are  grossly 
perverted  in  the  Buddhist  chronicles.  The  tolerant  Raja  of 
the  edicts,  who  propitiated  both  Brahmans  and  Sr&mans  in 
order  to  reconcile  them  to  the  spread  of  Dharma,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  chronicles  as  the  bitter  persecutor  of  the 
Brahmans,  and  the  liberal  patron  of  the  Sr&mans.  Accord- 
ing to  the  chronicles,  Asoka  was  originally  a  follower  of  the 
Brahmanical  religion.  Like  his  reputed  father  Vindusara, 
he  maintained  sixty  thousand  Brahmans,  and  gave  them  daily 
doles  of  food  at  his  palace.  Subsequently  he  turned  them 
adrift,  and  entertained  sixty  thousand  Buddhists  in  their 
room.  The  discarded  Brahmans  disguised  themselves  as 
Buddhists  monks,  and  obtained  admission  into  the  Buddhist 
viharas.  Here,  however,  they  spread  so  much  heresy,  that 
the  Buddhist  monks  refused  to  perform  their  religious  cere- 
monies in  the  company  of  such  heretics.  An  antagonism 
thus  arose  between  the  Brahman  and  Buddhist  priests  which 


8  Mnh&wnnso,  chap.  xii. 

9  HhilsA  Topes,  p.  119,  et  tcq.  Relics,  however,  are  not  generally  admitted  as 
proof  in  this  sceptical  age  ;  and  th»»re  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  relics  of  the 
Himalayan  missionaries  were  not  fabricated  in  a  later  age  of  intense  monasticism. 
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Asoka  tried  to  suppress.  lie  sent  his  minister  to  settle  the 
dispute ;  but  this  led  to  a  serious  fray.  The  minister  ordered 
the  Buddhist  monks  to  resume  their  religious  duties ;  and 
when  they  refused,  he  drew  his  sword  and  several  of  the  holy 
men  were  slain. 

This  account  demands  careful  consideration.  There  is  an 
element  of  historical  truth  even  in  the  distortion  of  the  facts. 
The  edicts  prove  that  Asoka  was  no  persecutor  of  the  Brah- 
mans ;  but  they  also  prove  that  he  was  no  friend  to  either  of 
the  priestly  orders.  The  incident  recorded  in  the  chronicles 
respecting  the  action  of  his  minister  thus  seems  to  reveal  a 
serious  collision  between  the  Raja  and  the  priesthood  gener- 
ally, which  is  hushed  up  by  the  monkish  chronicle.  The 
blame  is  thrown  upon  the  "  ignorant  minister,"  who  had 
misunderstood  the  orders  of  the  sovereign,  and  endeavoured 
to  suppress  the  quarrel  by  force  of  arms,  when  ho  was  only 
expected  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  conflicting  parties. 
Asoka  is  said  to  have  been  in  an  agony  of  terror  at  his  share 
in  the  slaughter  of  priests ;  but  to  have  been  at  length 
relieved  by  a  holy  monk,  who  assured  him  that  if  the  sacri- 
legious murders  had  been  committed  without  his  intention 
he  had  committed  no  sin.  The  story  thus  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Thomas  a  Becket;  and  the  remorse  of 
Asoka  may  be  likened  to  that  of  Henry  II.10 


10  Mahawanso,  chap.  v. 

Further  light  will  bo  thrown  hereafter  upon  this  incident  by  a  consideration 
of  the  tradition  of  the  third  synod.  There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  ascertaining 
the  true  period  when  the  sectarian  differences  between  the  Bruhmans  and 
Buddhists  found  expression  in  a  violent  antagonism.  The.  Greek  writers  seem  to 
indicate  such  an  opposition,  and  do  not  blame  the  Brahmans  so  much  as  their 
opponents.  (Compare  Strabo,  India,  sects.  59,  70.)  The  philosophers  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Brahmans,  were  called  Pramnre.  These  l'ramua?  were  a  conten- 
tious people  fond  of  argument.  They  ridiculed  the  Bruhmans  as  boasters  and 
fools  for  occupying  themselves  with  physiology  and  astronomy.  The  l'ramnro  of 
the  mountains  wore  deer-skins,  and  curried  scrips  filled  with  roots  and  drugs ;  they 
professed  to  practise  medicine  by  means  of  incantations,  charms,  and  amulets. 

The  Buddhist  monks  in  Burma  do  not  appear  to  practise  astrology,  which  in- 
deed is  contrary  to  their  religion.  But  there  are  Brahmans  who  profess  astrology, 
and  these  men  were  often  consulted  by  the  king  of  Burma.  Possibly  the  Pramuto 
of  the  mountains  were  a  tribe  now  extinct  of  medical  Sramans. 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  religious  antagonism  between  Brahmans  and  Buddhists 
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IT.  TIIE  THREE  SYNODS. 

The  Buddhist  chronicles  of  the  Rajas  of  Magadha  are  not 
confined  to  the  reign  of  Asoka.  They  profess  to  furnish 
historical  data  of  the  whole  period  from  the  death  of  Buddha 
to  the  death  of  Asoka,  that  is,  from  B.C.  543  to  288,  compris- 
ing an  interval  of  255  years."  Their  peculiar  character  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  so-called  annals  mainly  refer 
to  three  leading  events,  known  as  the  three  Synods  or  Con- 
vocations of  Buddhist  priests.  These  Synods  are  of  small 
interest  in  dealing  with  political  history,  but  they  are  re- 
garded as  of  paramount  importance  in  connection  with 
religious  history.  They  are  alleged  to  have  been  convened 
at  different  intervals  in  order  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  canon  of  Buddhist  scriptures,  and  check  the  efforts  of 
heretics  and  schismatics  to  deviate  from  such  authority.  The 
annals  are  thus  subordinate  to  the  Synods,  and  are  little 
better  than  framework  by  which  the  Synods  are  placed  in 
chronological  order.  The  first  Synod  was  held  in  the  year 
after  Buddha's  death,  when  Ajata-satru  the  parricide  was 
Raja  of  Magadha.  The  second  Synod  was  held  exactly  one 
hundred  years  afterwards,  when  a  Raja  named  Kal-Asoka 
was  reigning  over  Magadha.  The  third  Synod  was  held  in 
B.C.  309,  or  234  years  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  when  the 
celebrated  Asoka  was  Raja  of  Magadha.  Accordingly  it  may 
be  advisable  in  the  first  instance  to  review  the  traditionary 
history  of  these  Synods ;  and  then  to  ascertain  if  any  reliable 
data  can  be  drawn  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
chronicles. 

The  first  Synod  is   thus  described: — "When   Gotama 


in  the  edicts,  nor  in  the  Hindu  drama ;  but,  as  already  shown,  it  finds  expression 
in  the  Hindu  epics,  as  well  as  in  the  Buddhist  chronicles.  It  probably  reached  a 
climax  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

11  The  Buddhist  chronicles  follow  the  Buddhist  era,  which  commences  with 
the  year  of  Buddha's  death.  In  the  text  it  is  adjusted  to  the  Christian  era ;  but 
it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  whole  chronology  prior  to  the  reign  of  Asoka  is 
wholly  unreliable. 
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Buddha  had  entered  Nirv&na,  Kasyapa  the  Brahman  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies,  and  distri- 
buted the  relics.12  At  this  time  Kasyapa  heard  an  aged  monk 
rejoicing  over  the  departure  of  Gotama,  because  henceforth 
the  priesthood  would  ccaso  to  be  troubled  as  to  what  was 
allowable  and  what  was  not  allowable.  Kasyapa  was  shocked 
at  this  disaffection,  and  determined  to  stop  its  further  progress 
by  holding  a  Convocation  in  the  city  of  ltajagriha.  Accord- 
ingly he  selected  five  hundred  monks  to  assemble  together  at 
the  next  religious  season  ;13  and  he  also  chose  two  disciples 
who  were  to  declare  before  the  whole  Convocation  what  was 
Vinaya,  and  what  was  Dharraa.14 

"  And  it  was  told  to  Ajata-satru  that  the  Convocation 
would  be  held  at  Rajagriha.  So  he  built  a  splendid  hall,  and 
laid  down  five  hundred  carpets  for  the  monks  ;  and  he  set  up 
a  throne  on  one  side  for  the  high  priest  Kasyapa,  and  a 
pulpit  in  the  centre  for  the  two  disciples  to  occupy  in  turn. 
When  all  had  taken  their  scats  Up&li  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  was  questioned  by  Kasyapa  as  to  the  Vinaya,  precept  by 

**  This  has  been  already  related.     See  ante,  page  143,  note. 

13  The  religious  season  bus  been  called  the  Buddhist  Lent.  It  lasted  during 
the  rains. 

14  The  terras  Vinaya  and  Dharma  are  the  key  to  Buddhism.  Vinaya  was  the 
religion  of  the  priesthood ;  Dharma  was  the  religion  of  the  masses  or  laity. 
Vinaya  was  supposed  to  comprise  the  precepts  of  monastic  discipline  which 
Buddha  imparted  to  his  disciples.  Dharma  was  supposed  to  comprise  the  sermons 
or  discourses  which  Buddha  preached  to  the  multitude,  and  which  arc  known  as 
Sutras.  Tli us  the  religion  of  the  heart,  which  Raja  Priyadarsi  promulgated  by 
means  of  his  edicts,  was  known  as  Dharma.  Whether  the  edicts  were  the  result 
of  the  discourses,  or  the  so-called  discourses  were  a  further  development  of  the 
edicts,  must  be  a  vexed  question. 

In  modern  Buddhism  Dharma  means  something  more  than  the  religion  of  the 
laity.  x  A  number  of  metaphysical  discourses  and  speculations  arc  added  under  the 
name  of  Abidharma.  Accordingly  the  sacred  onion  of  the  Buddhi>t  scriptures  is 
known  as  the  Tri-pitaka,  or  three  baskets.  It  comprise*  the  three  classes  of 
documents  :—  (1)  The  Vina}  a,  or  rules  of  discipline.  (2)  The  Sutras,  or  leligious 
discourses  of  Buddha.  (3)  The  Abidharma,  or  metaphysics  and  philosophy. 
The  Abidharma  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mahuwnnso,  and  was  doubtless  a  later 
composition.    The  Buddhist  monks  explain  that  Abidharma  is  a  part  of  Dharma. 

It  is  stated  in  the  chronicle  that  Upali  recited  the  Vinaya,  or  lather  replied  to 
all  the  questions  of  Kasyapa  respecting  it.  In  like  manner  Anauda  replied  to 
the  questions  respecting  Dharma.  Both  Upali  and  Anauda  were  din-iplcs  of 
Jiudaha  during  his  life-time,  and  are  supposed  to  have  known  his  teuchiugs  by 
heart. 

31 
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precept.  Meantime  the  assembly  of  five  hundred  chanted 
the  Vinayo,  passage  by  passage,  until  they  had  learnt  the 
whole.  When  Up&li  had  finished  Ananda  took  his  place, 
and  was  questioned  by  Easyapa  as  to  the  Dharma;  whilst 
the  assembly  chanted  every  passage,  until  they  all  knew  it 
by  heart  as  they  had  known  the  Vinaya.  This  Convocation 
lasted  seven  months,  and  was  then  brought  to  a  close  by 
Easyapa,  who  declared  that  the  religion  of  Gotama  Buddha 
would  last  five  thousand  years."15 

The  details  of  the  first  Synod  are  certainly  surrounded 
with  an  air  of  unreality.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the 
canon  of  Buddhist  scripture  should  have  been  established  so' 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Buddha.  It  seems  still  less 
credible  that  it  should  have  been  accepted  unanimously,  with- 
out opposition  or  controversy  of  any  kind,  by  a  body  of 
Buddhist  monks  who  have  been  notorious  for  their  disputa- 
tious and  wrangling  disposition  from  the  days  of  Megasthenes 
downwards.  The  details  are  not  drawn  from  any  knowledge 
of  public  life,  but  from  the  narrow  and  petty  experiences  of 
the  monastery.  The  assumed  origin  of  the  Synod  is  essenti- 
ally a  monastic  idea.  A  crabbed  old  monk  is  supposed  to 
have  been  impatient  of  priestly  discipline,  and  to  have  pined 
for  some  petty  indulgences  which  were  contrary  to  the  rules. 
The  proceedings  which  followed  are  most  suspicious.  They 
are  strained  and  artificial.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to  any 
Convocation  or  Council,  of  which  any  historical  record  has 
been  preserved.  The  settlement  of  a  canon  of  scriptures  by 
question  and  answer,  whilst  five  hundred  monks  committed 
all  the  texts  to  heart,  is  the  clumsy  invention  of  a  monk  who 
lias  played  the  part  of  schoolmaster.  To  this  day  the  Burmese 
boy 8  in  a  Buddhist  school  learn  their  lessons  in  the  same 
chanting  fashion  as  that  described  in  the  Mahawanso.  It  is 
thus  impossible  to  treat  the  account  of  the  first  Synod  other- 
wise than  as  a  myth,  framed  several  centuries  after  the  death 
of  Buddha,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the  existing  body  of 
Buddhist  scriptures  with  the  highest  authority. 

19  Muh&wanso,  chap,  iii.,  page  11.  A  profound  belief  in  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
phecy still  prevails  in  the  world  of  Buddhism. 
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The  details  of  the  second  Synod  are  of  the  same  puerile 
character.  One  hundred  years  after  the  first  Synod,  a  body 
of  monks  claimed  ten  indulgences,  some  of  them  so  absurd 
that  it  is  easier  to  believe  that  they  were  the  invention  of  some 
later  compiler  than  to  accept  them  as  the  actual  basis  of 
a  formidable  heresy.  However,  a  Convocation  of  seven  hun- 
dred monks  is  said  to  have  been  held  in  the  tenth  year  of  a 
Raja  named  Kal  Asoka,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it. 
Ten  thousand  heretic  monks  were  degraded  for  insisting 
on  the  indulgences ;  and  the  whole  canon  of  scriptures  was 
recited  and  chanted  as  before. '  This  Synod  lasted  eight 
months.16 

The  third  Synod  was  held  at  the  famous  capital  of  Patali- 
putra,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asoka,  corre- 
sponding to  the  year  b.c.  308  or  309.  It  was  composed  of  a 
thousand  monks,  and  is  said  to  have  lasted  nine  months. 
The  details  are  somewhat  confused,  by  being  mixed  up  with 
the  story  of  the  sixty  thousand  Brdhmans,  who  were  turned 
adrift  by  Asoka.  This  sovereign  is  said  to  have  summoned 
all  the  priests  in  the  universe  to  his  great  pagoda.  There, 
in  association  with  a  holy  monk,  he  interrogated  each  one  in 
turn  ;  those  who  expressed  orthodox  sentiments  were  passed 
on ;  those  who  gave  heretical  replies  were  expelled  from  the 


ie  Mah&wanso,  chap,  iv.,  page  15.  The  story  of  this  second  Synod  might  have 
passed  oyer  in  silence,  had  it  not  been  accepted  by  some  modern  writers  as  his- 
torically true.  Its  character  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  account  of  the 
to-called  heresy : — 

"  When  Kal  Asoka  was  Baja  of  Magadha  the  shameless  monks  of  Vaisali 
asserted  that  ten  indulgences  were  lawful.  They  declared  that  a  priest  might 
keep  salt  for  any  length  of  time,  instead  of  for  only  seven  days  as  prescribed  by 
Bakya  Muni ;  that  he  might  eat  food  after  the  sun  had  gone  down  two  inches,  in. 
stead  of  eating  nothing  after  noon  as  prescribed  by  Sakya  Muni ;  that  whilst 
abroad  in  the  villages  he  might  partake  of  indulgences  that  were  forbidden  in  the 
monastery ;  that  he  might  perform  religious  ceremonies  in  his  own  house  instead  of 
being  required  to  do  so  in  the  public  hall ;  that  he  might  commit  any  act  provided 
he  subsequently  obtained  consent,  whereas  the  consent  should  always  precede  the 
act ;  that  he  might  commit  any  forbidden  thing,  provided  that  his  superiors  had 
set  the  example ;  that  he  might  drink  whey  after  mid-day,  indulge  in  fermented 
toddy,  use  a  seat  covered  with  cloth,  and  accept  gold  and  silver  as  alms,  although 
all  four  things  had  been  expressly  forbiddeu."  Comment  upon  such  puerilitiei 
is  wholly  unnecessary. 
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priesthood.17  The  third  Synod  of  a  thousand  priests  was 
then  held  ;  the  Vinaya  and  Dharma  were  recited  and  chanted 
as  on  previous  occasions ;  and  the  holy  monk  who  presided 
over  the  Convocation  then  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close, 
by  preaching  a  ducDurse  on  the  means  of  suppressing  doubts 
on  points  of  faith.18 

It  was  immediately  after  this  Synod  that  the  missionaries 
were  sent  abroad,  as  already  noticed,  to  preach  the  religion 
of  Buddha. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  these  conceptions 
of  ecclesiastical  Synods.  The  idea  of  holding  a  Synod  for 
free  discussion  is  familiar  to  European  forms  of  thought ; 
although,  as  already  seen,  it  has  never  been  realized  in  the 
lifeless  mode  described  in  the  Buddhist  chronicles.  The 
Asiatic,  however,  cannot  conceive  of  a  free  discussion  in  re- 
ligious matters.  If  two  parties  dispute  a  question,  one  must 
be  right  and  the  other  wrong  ;  and  the  one  who  gains  the 
victory  must  be  universally  accepted,  whilst  the  one  who  is 
defeated  must  be  universally  condemned.  The  Asiatic  can 
only  conceive  of  a  paramount  authority  to  decide  between 
the  two  ;  to  prescribe  what  is  orthodox,  and  to  reject  what  is 
heterodox ;  and  it  is  this  conception  of  an  over-ruling  au- 
thority, so  foreign  to  the  idea  of  a  free  discussion,  which 
finds  expression  in  the  Buddhist  chronicles.  The  Synod  was 
ostensibly  convened  to  settle  the  canon  of  scripture,  and  yet 
there  was  no  discussion.  The  president  ascertained  what 
was  Vinaya  and  what  was  Dharma;  and  the  result  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  whole  Convocation  without  a 
murmur. 

Perhaps  some  clue  to  these  Synods  may  be  found  in  the 
statement  of  Megasthenes  that  king  Sandrokottos  held  a 
Great  Assemblv  at  the  commencement  of  everv  vear,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  various  measures  that  were  pro- 

17  These  questions  were  Alleged  to  have  been  put  in  a  round-about  way  which 
is  customary  amount  Asiatics.  The  priests  were  not  directly  asked  respecting 
their  individual  views,  but  ns  to  what  doctrine  was  taueht  by  Buddha.  If  they 
asserted  that  Buddha  taught  a  doctrine  which  was  heterodox,  they  were  expelled  ; 
if  they  asserted  that  he  taught  a  doctrine  that  was  orthodox,  they  were  pasted  on. 

18  Mah&wanso,  chnp.  v.,  page  41. 
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posed  for  the  improvement  of  the  earth  and  its  production s; 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  It  may  also  be  inferred  that 
some  of  the  measures  of  Raja  Privalarsi,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  medical  establishments,  and  establishment  of 
popular  instruction,  may  have  been  debated  at  these  Assem- 
blies. But  the  monkish  compilers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a 
lazy  and  degenerate  community ;  and  are  thus  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  falsified  the  chronicles  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  the  practical  philanthropy  which  prevailed  in  the 
reign  of  Asoka,  and  of  representing  their  order  as  the  special 
favourites  of  the  pious  and  illustrious  Raja. 


III.     CHRONICLES   OF  MAGADHA,"  b.c.   543  to   288. 

Apart  from  these  so-called  Synods,  the  Buddhist  chro- 
nicles, from  the  death  of  Buddha  in  B.C.  543,  to  tho  accession 
of  Asoka  in  B.C.  325,  might  be  dismissed  as  a  monkish  jum- 
ble of  myths  and  names.  In  the  so-called  annals  there  aro 
only  five  Rajas  of  Magadha,  who  appear  as  representatives  of 
particular  dynasties ;  and  they  are  tho  only  sovereigns  who 
appear  to  have  tho  slightest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historic- 
al personages.     Their  names  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Ajata-satru  the  parricide,  who  was  reigning  when 

Buddha  died,  and  also  when  the  first  Synod  was 
held. 

2.  Saisu-naga  the  serpent- worshipper,  and  father  of  that 

Kal  Asoka,   who  was  reigning  when  the  second 
Synod  was  held. 

3.  Nanda  the  freebooter. 

4.  Chandra-gupta  the  cowherd. 

5.  Asoka,  or  Priyadarsi. 

Ajata-satru  is  chiefly  famous  for  having  murdered  his 
father.  Three  Rajas  are  said  to  have  reigned  after  him,  but 
nothing  is  recorded  respecting  them  beyond  the  years  of  their 
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reigns,  and  the  bare  statement  that  each  in  turn  murdered 
his  father.  Thus  a  dynasty  was  created  or  invented  known 
as  the  parricide  dynasty.  In  Buddhist  chronicles  it  occupies 
a  period  of  half  a  century ;  in  reality  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  reign  of  Ajata-satru  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
The  four  next  sovereigns,  who  are  supposed,  more  or  less,  to 
represent  dynasties,  may  be  really  resolved  into  one  man. 
In  the  case  of  the  three  first  the  legitimacy  is  said  to  be 
doubtful.  The  mother  of  each  of  the  three  is  represented 
as  of  dubious  origin,  or  low  caste.  Probably  the  mother  of 
Asoka  would  have  been  degraded  in  the  same  way,  only  that 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  exalt  him  as  a  Buddhist  hero.1* 
Each  of  the  four  Rajas  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  throne 
by  force.  The  Buddhist  chronicle  gives  the  years  of  their 
respective  reigns,  and  also  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  certain 
intermediate  Rajas ;  but  otherwise  the  so-called  annals  of  all 
these  dynasties  are  as  bare  of  real  events  as  the  annals  of  the 
parricides.20 

The  Greek  accounts  of  Aggrammes  and  Sandrokottos 
furnish  the  only  clue  to  the  real  history.  According  to  the 
Greek  story  already  related,  Aggrammes  was  reigning  at 
Patali-putra  when  Alexander  invaded  the  Punjab.     He  is  said 


19  There  is  something  wrong  about  Asoka.  In  the  commentaries  translated  by 
Mr  Tumour  (see  Introduction  to  the  Mahawanso)  Asoka  is  said  to  have  been  on 
bad  terms  with  his  father,  Yindusura,  who  was  afraid  of  being  murdered  by  him. 
This  idea  would  bring  Asoka  in  somewhat  close  association  with  Ajata-satru. 

10  In  the  commentaries  on  the  Buddhist  chronicles,  which  are  translated  in  Mr 
Tumour's  Introduction  to  the  Mahawanso,  and  also  in  Bishop  Bigandet's  legend 
of  the  life  of  G6fama  Buddha,  there  are  a  number  of  tedious  myths  relating  to 
some  of  these  Rajas,  which  defy  every  attempt  at  interpretation,  and  yet  seem  to 
refer  to  real  revolutions  in  Hindustan.  The  infant  Sauunaga  is  said  to  hare  been 
bom  of  a'Vaisali  princess,  who  had  been  carried  away  captive  to  the  city  of  Raja- 
griha,  and  appointed  to  the  post  of  chief  courtesan.  The  babe  was  exposed  out- 
side the  city,  and  preserved  by  a  great  snake  or  Naga ;  and  then  grew  up  and  became 
Raja  of  Magadha.  Another  adventurer  named  Nanda  joined  some  free-hooters, 
and  became  Raja  of  Magadha.  Lastly,  Chandragupta  is  said  to  have  been  born 
of  a  Vaisali  princess,  and  exposed  in  a  cow-pen,  where  the  infant  was  protected  by 
a  bull,  and  brought  up  by  a  cowherd,  and  ultimately  became  Raja  of  Magadha. 
To  complicate  the  matter,  similar  details  are  introduced  into  the  life  of  Krishna. 
This  god,  or  hero,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up  as  the  son  of  a  cowherd  named 
Nanda.  Like  Saisunaga,  the  infant  Krishna  was  protected  by  the  great  Snake. 
See  a***. 
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to  have  been  an  illegitimate  usurper.     He  was  born  of  the 
queen,  but  his  father  was  not  the  reigning  Raja,  but  a  barber 
who  was  a  paramour  of  the  queen.     The  reigning  Raja  was 
put  to  death  by  the  barber,  and  Aggrammes  obtained  the  throne. 
This  story  in  its  main  outline  corresponds  with  that  of  Ajata- 
satru.     According  to  the   Buddhist   chronicles,  Ajata-satru 
had  been  instigated  by  the  shaven  priest  Devadatta  to  murder 
his  father   Vimbasara,  Raja   of  Magadha,  and   ascend    the 
throne.     Thus  Ajata-satru  is  resolved  into  Aggrammes ;  and 
the  amorous  barber  into  the  shaven  priest   Devadatta.     A 
padding  of  two  centuries  is  then  inserted  between  Ajata-satru 
and  Asoka.     Its  object  is  unknown,  but  it  is  evident  that  a 
jumble  of  names  of  mythical  Rajas  and  stories  of  mythical 
Synods  has  been  engrafted  in  the  chronicle.21     Thus  Sandro- 
kottos  appears  in  Greek  story  as  having  made  his  appearance 
in  the  Punjab  as  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  and  Aggram- 
mes.    He  is  said  to  have  had  an  interview  with  Alexander, 
but  ultimately  made  his  escape.     Subsequently  he  re-appears 
in  the  Punjab  and  expels  the  Greeks,  and  becomes  Raja  of 
Magadha.     He  is  the  ally  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  kings,  and 
husband   of  the  daughter   of  Seleukos  Nikator.     Thus  the 
story  of  Sandrokottos  also  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of 
Asoka.     According  to   the   Buddhist  chronicle,  Asoka  was 
appointed   when  very  young  to  be  governor   or  viceroy  of 
Ujain  in  the  remote  territory  of  Malwa.     Whilst  here  he 
was  ordered  to  subdue  a  revolt  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
Punjab ;  in  other  words,  he  expelled  the  Greeks  from  Taxila. 
He  ultimately  obtained  possession  of  the  Magadha  kingdom, 
but  his  further  proceedings  have  been  perverted  into    reli- 
gious myths.     Curiously  enough  the  Buddhist  chronicle  states 
that  in  his  old  age  he  lost  his  queen,  and  then  raised  her 
attendant,  a  vain  and  malicious  creature,  to  the  dignity  of 
queen  consort.23    Whether  this  incident  refers  to  the  marriage 


21  The  mythical  character  of  these  two  centuries  is  further  proxed  by  the  story 

of  Kasyapa,  and  his  preservation  of  the  relics  of  Gotama  Buddha  for  a  period  of 

two  centuries  in  a  brazen  vihara.     Kasyapa  prophesied  that  after  two  centuries  a 

K  ja  would  reign  named  Asoka,  who  would  discover  the  relics.   It  is  evident  from 

the  edicts  that  Asoka  was  not  at  all  likely  to  venerate  relics.-Bigandet. 

n  Mahawanto,  ch.  xx.,  P*g«  122- 
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of  Sandrokottos  to  a  Greek  wife  can  only  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture ;  but  if  it  was  Asoka  who  married  the  Greek  lady, 
the  event  would  in  all  probability  be  recorded  much  after  the 
fashion  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Buddhist  chronicle. 

These  details  are  practically  devoid  of  all  value.  It  does 
not  really  affect  the  history  of  India  whether  they  are  true 
or  whether  they  are  false.  Indeed  they  might  be  cast  aside 
as  worthless,  did  they  not  prove,  once  and  for  all,  that  Bud- 
dhist and  Brahmanical  traditions,  whether  related  in  Sanskrit 
Puranas  or  Pali  chronicles,  are  alike  unauthentic  and  unre- 
liable. The  salient  points  in  the  Buddhist  chronicles  have 
now  been  tested  by  the  impartial  and  contemporary  authority 
of  Greek  writers,  and  by  what  appear  to  be  contemporary 
inscriptions;  and  the  result  renders  it  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  chronicles  have  been  falsified  by  the  unknown  com- 
pilers beyond  all  hope  of  redemption.  The  Br  ah  mans  havfc 
only  completed  what  the  Buddhists  began,  and  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  for  all  historical  purposes  the  Sanskrit 
Puranas  are  more  wild  and  extravagant  than  even  the  Pali 
chronicles.  Thus  Buddhists  and  Brahmans  have  done  their 
best  to  blot  out  the  remains  of  the  past  for  the  sole  and 
selfish  purpose  of  aggrandizing  themselves  ;  and  by  so  doing 
they  have  justly  earned  the  reputation  of  being  more  un- 
scrupulous in  the  perversion  of  the  annals  of  their  empire, 
than  any  other  body  of  literati  which  have  been  represented 
in  historical  times. 
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Aborigines  —  see  Kolarians ;  various 
names  of  non- Aryan  races,  06. 

Abu,  mount,  Juin  temples />n,  362. 

Aggrammes,  king  of  Patali-putra,  ex- 
pelled  by  Sand rok ottos,  176. 

Apni,  or  tire,  conception  of,  16. 

Ajata-satru,  crown  prince  of  Magad- 
ha,  his  quarrel  with  his  father  V  im- 
basaru,  136  ;  induced  by  the  recreant 
monk  Devadatta  to  put  his  father  to 
death,  137  ;  seeks  to  destroy  Gotania 
Buddha,  138;  becomes  reconciled  to 
Gotania  Buddha,  ib.;  founds  an  em- 
pire, ib. 

Akber,  emperor,  his  policy  in  Rajpoot- 
ana,  347 ;  captures  Chittore,  348. 

Alexander  the  Great,  invasion  of  the 
Punjab,  153 ;  his  character  and  pol- 
icy,   154 ;     orientalizing    of   himself 

"  and  army,  155;  plan  of  the  Punjab 
campaign,  ib. ;  necessary  conquests, 
156 ;  political  system  of  ancient 
India,  157  ;  strategy  of  Alexander, 
158:  policy  in  Cabul :  submission 
of  Taxiles,  159 ;  warlike  character  of 
the  tribes  in  Cabul,  160;  reduction 
of  the  Assacani,  ib.  ;  capture  of 
Aornos,  160 ;  Alexander  crosses  the 
Jhelum  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
161 ;  defeat  of  Porus  the  elder,  162  ; 
results  of  the  Macedonian  victory: 
formation  of  a  Macedonian  fleet  on 
the  Jhelum,  163;  advance  of  Alex- 
ander to  the  Chenab :  flight  of  Porus 
the  younger,  164  ;  spirit  of  the 
Macedonians  broken  by  the  couth- 
west  monsoon,  165;  return  of  the 
expedition  to  Persia,  ib.  ;  surface 
observations  of  the  Greeks  who  ac- 
companied Alexander,  166 ;  absence 
of  caste  in  the  Punjab,  167 ;  variety 
of  marriage  customs,  ib.  ;  two  tribes 
described  by  the  Greeks,  168  ;  curios- 
ity of  Alexander,  169 ;  interview  be- 
tween Onesikritos  and  the  Brahmans, 
170;  arrogance  of  Kalanos  the  Brah- 
man, 171  ;  behaviour  of  Mandanis, 
ib. ;  contrast  bet*  een  the  two  Brah- 
mans, 172 ;  the  Katheei  or  Kshatriyas, 
ib. ;  infanticide,  173 ;  satf,  ib. ;  mu- 
tiny of  the  Indian  mercenaries,  174  : 
death  of  Alexander,  B.C.  323:  political 
anarchy,  ib. 

A  din  4th,  the  Jain  saint,  362,  note. 

Almsgiving,  grand  public,  in  the  field 
of  happiness  at  Prayaga,  276 ;  its  poli- 
tical and  religious  character,  277. 

Amazons,  body  guard  of,  315. 

Anathapindadu,  built  a  Vihara  at  Sra- 
vastf,  128. 

Andhra,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  280. 

Animals.    See  Hospitals. 

Aornos,  captured  by  Alexander,  161 ; 
identified  with  the  Mahabun  moun- 
tain, ib. 


Arjuna,  the  hero  of  the  F'lndavns,  33. 

Aryaka,  the  cowherd,  revolt  of,  288  ;  his 
escape.  297  ;  obtains  the  throne,  306. 

Aryans,  Vedic,  their  origin,  14  ;  their  re- 
ligion, 15;  Rishisand  Kshatrivas,  19  f 
disappearance  of  the  Rishis,  51 ; 
probable  strategy  of  the  Kshatrivas 
in  the  conquest  of  Hindustan,  0*2  ;■ 
three  probable  lines  of  fortresses,  5 1 ; 
three  stages  of  invasion,  55 ;  legends' 
of  the  invasion,  ib.;  collision  with 
the  Dravidians,  59  ;  political  organis- 
ation resembling  that  of  the  Teutons, 
59. 

Aryan  gate,  8. 

Asoka,  edicts  of,  identified  with  those  of 
Priyadarsi,  209,  213 ;  refer,  with  one 
exception,  to  Dharma  alone,  214 ; 
general  character  of  the  edicts,  216 ; 
his  measures,  ib.;  prohibition  of  the 
slaughter  of  animals,  ib.;  result  of  the 
edict,  218  ;  failure  of  the  edict,  ib. ; 
enforcement  by  an  imperial  demon- 
stration, ib. ;  significance  of  the  pro- 
hibition, 220;  medical  establishments 
for  men  and  animals,  221 ;  charac- 
ter of  the  edict,  222 :  state  system  of 
moral  instruction,  223;  opposition, 
224  ;  conciliatory  edicts,  225  ;  identi- 
fied with  Priyadarsi,  230;  compared 
with  Sandrokottos,  232 ;  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Mugadha,  233  ; 
his  conversion,  234  ;  fear  of  treach- 
ery and  love  of  women  and  hunt- 
ing, 235  ;  his  religious  character, 
236  ;  zealous  promulgation  of  Dhar- 
ma. 237 ;  drift  from  Brahmanism  to 
Buddhism,  238 ;  his  death,  239 ;  le- 
gend of  hid  son  Kunalaj  251 ;  monu- 
ments of,  26S ;  possible  association 
with  the  plot  of  the  drama  of  the 
"  Toy-cart,"  308. 

Assacani,  tribe  of,  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander, 160. 

Assembly,  admission  of  Buddhist  neo- 
phytes, 130 ;  dissensions  in,  134 ; 
breach  caused  by  Devadatta,  137. 

Assembly,  the  great,  described  by 
Megasthenes,  187. 

Aswamedha,  or  hone  sacrifice,  cele- 
brated by  the  Pandavas,  40. 

Atonement,  doctrine  of,  69. 

Ava,  civil  administration  of,  as  illustra- 
tive of  that  of  the  Rajpoots,  354. 

Avataras,  Vishnu,  reference  to  the 
Deluge,  368  ;  reference  to  Buddhism, 
363. 

Ayodhya,  the  capital  of  Kosala,  40. 

Bactrian  empire  established  by  Seleu- 
kos  Nikator,  177  ;  subverted  by  the 
Tochari  Scythians,  239.  See  also 
Balkh. 

Balkh,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  267. 

Benares,  visited  by  Fah-Hian,  255; 
visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  358  ;  ex- 
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pulsion  of  Buddhism,  3*59 ;  legend  of 
king  Divodas,  360 ;  triumph  of  Siva, 
362 ;  described  by  Fitch,  394. 

Bengal,  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  20-5;  visited  by  Mr  Fitch, 
398 ;  Portuguese  attempt  to  open  up 
a  trade,  428. 

Bhadra-Kalf,  the  goddess,  364. 

Bharata,  son  of  Dasaratha  and  Kaikeyf, 
appointed  Yuvaraja,  4*>;  performs 
the  funeral  ceremouies  for  his  father 
Dasaratha,  49. 

Bhavani,  the  goddess,  conception  of,  361. 

Bhfma,  the  giant  Panda  va,  33 ;  his  vow 
at  the  gambling  match,  38 ;  drinks 
the  blood  of  Duhsasana,  39;  breaks 
the  thigh  of  Duryodhana,  40. 

Bhfshma,  legend  of,  30. 

Bikramajeet,  Rana  of  Chittore,  story  of 
his  reign,  345,  346. 

Bodhisatwa,  an  inferior  Buddha,  248. 

Bodhi  tree,  or  tree  of  wisdom,  124. 

Bokhara,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
267. 

Bracelet,  Rajpoot  custom  of,  345. 

Brahma,  the  god,  64;  creation  of  the 
universe,  70 ;  appears  in  the  Rama- 
yana  as  a  supplicant  of  Vishnu,  371 ; 
worshipped  in  the  Trimurti,  383. 

Brahmanical  Revival,  357 ;  expnlsion'of 
the  Buddhists  from  Sarnath,  360,  362. 

Brahmans,  their  inferior  status  in 
ancient  times,  35;  obscure  origin  of 
a  sacred  caste  of  hereditary  priests, 
64  ;  distinction  between  the  priests  or 
sacrifices,  and  the  sages  or  philo- 
sophers, 66;  popular  religion  of  the 
priests,  67  ;  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Brah- 
ma, ib. ;  animal  sacrifices,  68  ;  origin 
of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  69  ; 
secret  religion  of  the  Brahman  sages, 
70;  creation  of  the  universe  by  the 
supreme  spirit  Brahma,  ih  ;  panthe- 
istic idea  of  the  supreme  spirit  per- 
vading the  universe,  72;  dogma  of 
the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigra- 
tions of  the  soul,  ib. ;  lifeless  character 
of  the  conceptions  of  a  creation  and 
creator,  73  ;  antagonism  between  the 
metempsychosis  and  the  old  theology, 
74 ;  profound  significance  of  the 
dogma  of  the  metempsychosis,  75 ;  a 
revolt  against  the  popular  worship  of 
the  gods,  76 ;  religion  of  the  Brah- 
man sages — a  compromise  between 
the  metempsychosis  and  the  old  the- 
ory* 77  ;  popular  religion  of  the 
Brahman  priests  unaffected  by  the 
metempsychosis,  ib. ;  stages  in  the 
history  of  the  Brahraans :  originally 
sacrificers  to  all  the  gods,  79;  de- 
velopment of  the  Brahraans  into  a 
national  priesthood,  80 ;  pretensions 
of  the  Brahmans,  81  ;  Brahmans  re- 

Jfarded  by  the  Kshatriyas  as  an  in- 
ferior caste,  82 ;  status  of  Brahman 
•ages,  ib. ;  character  of  the  revolution 
which  established  Brahmanism,  84 ; 
four  stages  in  the  ideal  life  of  a  Brah- 
man:  the  student,  the  householder, 


the  hermit,  the  devotee,  86 ;  evils  of 
a  hereditary  priesthood,  88 ;  connec- 
tion of  Satf  with  the  Brahmans,  ib.  ; 
failure  of  Brahmanism,  93  ;  religious 
quiescence  succeeded  by  revolt,  94 ; 
results  of  Brahmanism  on  the  people 
of  I  ndia,  95 ;  distinction  between  the 
Brahmanism  of  the   sages   and   the 
Buddhism  of  the  monks,  112;    en- 
courage   insurrection    against    Alex- 
ander. 166  ;  slaughter  of,  ib. ;  gym- 
nosophists  described  by  the  Greeks, 
168 ;  curiosity  of  Alexander  respecting 
them,  169 ;  interview  of  Onesikritoe 
with  them,  170 ;  arrogance  of  Kala- 
nos,  171 ;    conciliatory  behaviour  of 
Mandanis,  172;   held  in  higher  re- 
pute by  the  Greeks  than  the  Sramans, 
or  Buddhist  monks,  189  ;  antagonism 
towards    the    Buddhists,    254,    255; 
ecclesiastical  organization  and    mis- 
sionary operations  of,  401. 
Buddha,  Go  tarn  a,  life  and  teachings  of, 
93 ;  results  of  Brahmanism  and  Bud- 
dhism compared,  94 ;  results  of  Bud- 
dhism on  the  people  of  Burma,  97; 
cradle  of  Buddhism  in  eastern  Hindu- 
stan, 99;  geography  of  Buddhist  India 
during  the  life  of  Gdtama,  100;  tradition 
of  the  origin  of  Kapila  and  KolL  102  ; 
incestuous  marriages   of   the   Sakya 

Srinces,  104;    birth  of  Gdtama,  B.C. 
23,104;  religious  melancholy  of  Gdta- 
ma, 105 ;  marriage  of  Gdtama,  106 ;  the 
three  terrors— old  age,  disease,  and 
death,  107 ;  the  way  of  deliverance, 
108 ;  the  flight  from  the  palace,  109 ; 
contrast  between   Gotama  and   Mo- 
hammed,  ib. ;    Gdtama     commences 
his  career  as  a  mendicant,  1 10  ;  Brah- 
manical culture  of  Gotama,  111 ;  dis- 
tinction between  the  Brahmanism  of 
the  sages  and  the  Buddhism  of  the 
monks,  112 ;  antagonism  on  the  ques- 
tion of  caste,  114  ;  characteristics  of 
the  caste  system  in   India,  ib. ;  Gd- 
tama as  a  disciple,  a  sage,  and  a  pre* 
ceptor,  115;   abstraction  of  the  soul, 
116;    contemplation  and  austerities, 
ib. ;      failure     of    the     Brahmanical 
system,    117 ;    development   of    the 
affections,  1 18 ;  twofold  character  of 
the  law :  discipline  and  religion,  120 ; 
religion  for  the  many,  ib. ;  existence 
of  deities  and  demons,  heavens  and 
hells,  121 ;  monasticism  for  the  few, 
122 ;  four  truths  comprising  the  law 
of  the  wheel,  123 ;  profound  sorrow 
of  Sakya  Muni  over  the  horrors  of 
existence,   ib. ;    hymn  of  joy,   124 ; 
head  -  quarters    of    Sakya    Muni    at 
Benares,  Ib. ;  success  of  Sakya  Muni, 
125;  distinction  between  the  priest- 
hood and  the  laity,  127 ;    assembly 
composed,  not  of  priests,  but  monks, 
128 ;   monastic  life,  129 ;  missionary 
operations,  ib. ;    admission  of  monks 
into  the  assembly,  130 ;  dark  aide  of 
Buddhist  monasticism,  182 ;  consent 
of  parents  necessary  to  ordination, 
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fb, ;  antagonism  of  the  Terthakaras, 
134 ;  reluctant  admission  of  nuns, 
136 ;  political  disturbances  in  Hindu- 
stan: breach  in  the  royal  house  of 
Magadha,  ib.  ;  breach  in  the  Bud- 
dhist assembly,  137  ;  legend  of  Ajata- 
satru  the  parricide,  and  the  apostate 
priest  Devadatta,  ib.  ;  empire  estab- 
lished by  Ajata-satru,  138 ;  latter 
years  of  Sakya  Muni,  139 ;  death  of 
two  favourite  disciples,  140 ;  alleged 
origin  of  the  commemoration  of  relics, 
ib. ;  death  of  Sakya  Muni,  141  ;  sig- 
nificance of  the  legend  respecting  the 
eause  of  death,  142  ;  mythical  account 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies  and  distri- 
bution of  relics,  143 ;  unreal  character 
of  the  legend,  ib. ;  supernatural  in- 
cidents, 144 ;  introduction  of  deities 
and  miracles,  145 ;  allegorical  cha- 
racter of  the  legend,  146;  probable 
origin  of  the  idea  of  Buddhism,  147 ; 
Buddha  as  a  moral  and  religious 
teacher,  148  ;  significance  of  the  terms 
Nirvana  and  Buddha,  149 ;  antagon- 
ism between  the  two  conceptions, 
ib. ;  conflict  of  selfishness  and  benevo- 
lence, 150;  Gdtamn,  a  teacher  of 
loving-kindness,  ib. ;  demarcation  be- 
tween priest  and  layman,  152. 
Buddhism,  the  first  chronological  stand- 
point in  the  history  of  India,  3.  (See 
Gtitama  Buddha,  life  and  teachings  of.) 
Results  of,  on  people  of  Burma,  97 
cradle  of,  in  eastern  Hindustan,  99 

geography  of  Buddhist  India,  100 
ramans  or  Oermanes  described  by 
Megasthenes,  188  ;  practised  as  phy- 
sicians, 192 ;  two  classes  of  Buddhist 
records :  the  edicts  and  the  chronicles, 
209  ;  religion  of  the  heart,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  intellect,  210;  antiquity 
of  celibacy  in  India,  211  ;  discovery 
of  the  edicts  of  Priyadarsi  (Asoka), 
213 ;  conception  of  Dharma  as  dis- 
tinct from  monasticism,  ib.  ;  subject 
matter  of  the  edicts,  215  ;  duties  of 
the  affections,  ib.  ;  expression  of 
duties  in  the  edicts,  216;  measures  of 
Raja  Priyadarsi  (Asoka),  ib. ;  pro- 
hibition of  the  slaughter  of  animals, 
ib.  ;  result  of  the  edict,  218  ;  failure 
of  the  edict,  ib.  ;  enforcement  of  the 
edict  by  an  imperial  demonstration, 
ib. ;  significance  of  the  prohibition, 
220  ;  medical  establishments  for  men 
and  animals,  221 ;  character  of  the 
edict,  222  ;  state  system  of  moral  in- 
struction, 223 ;  opposition  to  Raja 
Priyadarsi  (Asoka),  224  ;  conciliatory 
edicts,  225 ;  vitality  of  Dharma  as 
the  religion  of  loving-kindness,  226 ; 
association  of  Dharma  with  Bud- 
dhism :  degeneration  of  monastic  Bud- 
dhism, 228 ;  Priyadarsi  identified  with 
Asoka,  230;  misty  age  preceding 
Asoka,  231 ;  Asoka  and  Sandrokottoa 
compared,  232 ;  Asoka's  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Magadha,  233  ;  conver- 
sion of  Asoka,  234  ;  secular  character 


of  Asoka :  fear  of  treachery,  love  of 
women  and  the  chase,  235  ;  religious 
character  of  Asoka,  23tf ;  change  of 
spiritual  nature :  revolt  at  sacrifice, 
ib. ;  religious  character  of  Asoka, 
237 ;  zealous  promulgation  of  Dharma, 
ib.  ;  absence  of  deity  in  Dharma,  ib. ; 
drift  from  Brahmanism  to  Buddhism, 
238 ;  death  of  Asoka,  h.c.  288 :  inter* 
val  of  seven  centuries  after  A»oka, 
239;  isolated  historical  notices,  B.C. 
300  to  a.d.  400,  ib.  ;  travels  of  Fan- 
Hian,  a.d.  399—414,  241 ;  extension 
of  Buddhism  to  China,  ib. ;  isolation 
of  Chinese  Buddhism,  242 ;  character 
of  Fah-Hian,  243  ;  march  from  China 
to  India  :  the  desert  of  Gobi,  ib. ;  the 
Tartars,  244 ;  the  little  and  great 
Vehicles,  245 ;  religious  details  sup- 
plied by  Fah-Hian,  246 ;  kingdom  of 
Rhotan,  ib. ;  processions  of  images  of 
Buddha,  247  ;  quinquennial  expiation 
at  Kartchou,  249  ;  Pamir  steppe  and 
Hindti  Ktish,  ib. ;  Udyana  and  Swat 
country  :  worship  of  relics,  250  ;  re- 
ligious character  of  Fah-Hian*s  travels, 
251 ;  Buddhism  in  the  Punjab,  252  ; 
Brahmanical  pale,  ib.  ;  middle  coun- 
try :  mildness  of  Buddhist  administra- 
tion, 253 ;  monastic  life  of  the  Sri- 
mans,  ib. ;  Kanouj  and  Kosala :  Brah- 
manical ascendancy,  254 ;  pilgrimages 
to  holy  places,  255 ;  city  of  Patali- 
putra  :  its  Buddhist  institutions,  ib.  ; 
pride  of  caste  in  a  converted  Brah- 
man, 257  ;  superior  philanthropy  of 
Fah-Hian,  258 ;  return  of  Fah-Hian 
to  China,  259 ;  travels  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  629—645,  ib. ;  liberal  cha- 
racter of  Hiouen-Thsang,  ib. ;  surface 
life  of  the  Indian  towns,  260;  con- 
trast between  ancient  and  modern 
Hindus,  261 ;  mild  administration  of 
justice,  262 ;  trial  by  ordeal,  ib. ;  pub- 
lic revenue,  ib. ;  public  expenditure, 
263 ;  distribution  of  India  into  petty 
kingdoms,  ib. ;  the  village,  the  king- 
dom, and  the  empire,  265 ;  superior- 
ity of  the  ancient  Mahrattas  to  the 
modem  type,  266 ;  the  Mahratta 
Raja,  267  ;  travels  of  Hiouen-Thsang 
in  Central  Asia  and  Northern  India, 
ib. ;  encounter  with  river  pirates  be- 
tween Ayodhya  and  Prayaga,  268  j 
holy  places  of  Buddhism  surrounded 
by  Brahmanism,  269 ;  Hiouen-Thsang 
invited  to  Nalanda,  270;  the  Bud- 
dhist university,  ib. ;  studies  in  Bud- 
dhism and  Brahmanism,  271  ;  intro- 
duction of  Hiouen-Thsang,  272; 
great  public  disputations,  273  ;  fes- 
tival of  expiation,  275 ;  confession 
and  almsgiving,  ib.  ;  field  of  happi- 
ness at  Prayaga,  ib. ;  grand  royal 
liberalities,  276 ;  political  and  re- 
ligious eharacter  of  the  almsgiving, 
277;  route  of  Hiouen-Thsang  from 
Nalanda  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  279 ; 
route  through  the  Dekhsn  and  renin.* 
sula  to  Conjeveram,  ib. ;  route  along 
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the  western  coast  to  the  Indus,  280  ; 
expulsion  from  India,  3-53. 

Buddhist  chronicles,  209;  see  also  Ap- 
pendix II. 

Bukephalia,  city  of,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander, 163. 

Bunbeer,  usurps  the  throne  of  Chittore, 
316  ;  flies  to  the  Dckh.in,  317. 

Burmese,  courting  time,  23,  note  ;  results 
of  Buddhism  amongst,  97. 

Byadeit,  the  privy  council  of  Ava,  356. 

Cabul,  conquest  of  by  Alexander,  160. 

Cananore,  described  by  Marco  Polo,  391. 

Cashmere,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
268. 

Castes,  64,  note;  antagonism  between 
Brahman  ism  and  Buddhism  on  the 
question  of,  114  ;  characteristics  of  the 
caste  system  in  India,  ib.  ;  seven 
castes  described  by  Megasthenes,  192; 
pride  of  caste  in  a  Brahman  convert 
to  Buddhism,  2.57. 

Celibacy  in  India,  its  antiquity,  211. 

Ceylon,  visited  by  Fah-Hian,  2-58 ;  in- 
ternal wars  prevent  the  visit  of  Hiou- 
en-Thsang, 280. 

Chanakya,  the  Brahman,  represented  in 
the  Hindi!  play  of  the  "  Signet  of  the 
Minister,"  309. 

Chand,the  Rajpoot  bard,  330. 

Chandulas,  an  impure  class,  233. 

Chanriana  Das,  the  faithful  friend  of 
Rakshasa,  310,  312. 

Chandragupta.  See  Sandrokottos.  Re- 
presented in  the  drama  of  the  "Sig.- 
net  of  the  Minister,"  308. 

Charudatta,  a  typical  Brahman,  in  the 
drama  of  the  Toy-cart,  286;  his  pur- 

-  suits  287  ;  his  amour  with  Vasanta- 
sena,  the  courtesan,  296 ;  convicted 
of  murdering  her,  303 ;  the  rescue, 
S05  ;  marries  the  courtesan,  306. 

Charun  devi,  priestess  of,  3 13. 

Chenab,  river,  passage  of  effected  by  Al- 
exander, 164. 

Chinese  pilgrims.  See  Fah-Hian  and 
Hiouen-Thsang. 

Chittagong,  pirates  of,  450 — 457- 

Chittore,  visited  by  lliouen-Thsnng,  281 ; 
captured  by  Alla-ud-deen,  335 ;  per- 
formance of  the  Johur  rite,  335  ;  re- 
covered by  Hamir,  339 ;  captured  by 
Akber,  348 ;  restored  to  Umra  Sing, 
351. 

Chohans,  descended  from  the  Sun,  328. 

Choitunya,  the  Bengal  reformer,  382. 

■Chola  country,  vibittd  by  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  280. 

Chonda,  son  of  Lakha  Rana,  story  of, 
339. 

Cleophes,  queen  of  the  Assacani,  van- 

•     quished  by  Alexander,  160. 

Confession,  originally  practised  by  the 

-     Buddhists,  275. 

•Conjeveram,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
280  ;  Jain  kings  of,  364. 

Coromandel  country,  described  by  Marco 
Polo,  386. 

-Courtesans,  fervent  disciples  of  Gdtama 
Buddha,  127;  character  of  Vnsanta- 
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sen  i  in  the  play  of  the  "  Toy-cart, 
289  ;  description  of  an  establishment 
of,  29-5,  note  ;  her  amour  with  Charu- 
datta, the  Brahman,  233;  her  mir- 
riage,  303  ;  temple  women  described 
by^Marco  Polo,  3SS. 

Creation  of  the  universe  by  Brahma,  70; 
the  work  of  Iswara,  or  Siva,  332.  363. 

Dasaratha,  Mahar.ija  of  Kosala,  41 ;  his 
family,  ib.  ;  appointment  of  his  son 
Rama  to  be  Yuvaraja,  43  ;  wheedled 
by  his  favourite  queen  into  exiling 
Rama  and  appointing  Bharata,  45  ; 
his  death  in  the  apartments  of  Kaasa- 
ly.'i,  48 ;  funeral  ceremonies,  49. 

Dekhan,  or  central  India,  7  ;  dangerous 
and  difficult  country  in  the  time  of 
Fah-Hian,  258 ;  traversed  by  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  279. 

Delhi,  the  ancient  Indra-prastha,  27  ; 
abduction  of  the  princess  of  Kanouj 
bv  the  Chohan  prince,  330  ;  the  SAtL 
332. 

Deluge,  referred  to  in  three  Avataras 
of  Vishnu,  368. 

Devadatta,  creates  a  breach  in  the  As- 
sembly of  Gotama  Buddha,  137 ;  es- 
pouses the  cause  of  Ajata-satru,  ib. 

Dharma,  expressed  in  the  edicts  of  Aso- 
ka,  213 ;  distinct  from  mouastici*m, 
214  ;  vitality  of,  as  the  religion  of 
loving-kindness,  226  ;  associated  with 
Buddhism,  228;  zealously  promul- 
gated by  Asoka,  237  ;  absence  of  all 
idea  of  deity,  ib. 

Dhritarashtra,  the  blind,  legend  of,  31  ; 
interferes  at  the  gambling-match,  38  ; 
death,  40. 

Dionvsos,  the  Greek  deity,  identified 
with  Siva,  68,  362. 

Disputations,  great  public,  in  Bud- 
dhist India,  273. 

Diu,  Portuguese  fort  at,  besieged  by  the 
Turks,  432. 

Divodas,  king  of  Benares,  legend  of, 
360,  note. 

Drama,  Hindu,  its  secular  character,  282 ; 
reveals  the  social  life  of  the  people  of 
India,  283 ;  opens  up  a  new  world, 
284  ;  the  4t  Toy-cart,"  285  ;  princi- 
pal characters,  286 ;  incidents  of 
the  plav,  290  ;  review  of  the  "  Toy- 
cart,"  306  ;  historical  clement,  307 ; 
the  "  Signet  of  the  Minister,"  308  ; 
story  of  the  play,  309  ;  contest  between 
the  two  ministers,  ib.  ;  dark  side  of 
Hindu  character,  312;  u  Sakuntala, 
or  the  Lost  Ring,"  313;  hunting  scene, 
ib. ;  a  Brahman  hermitage,  314 ;  the 
Gandharva  marriage,  316 ;  mythical 
incidents,  318;  the  reconciliation, 319; 
the  "Stolen  Marriage,"  ib.;  school  of 
the  Buddhist  nun,  320 ;  story  of  the 
drama,  321 ;  a  marriage  difficulty,  ib. ; 
intrigues  of  the  Buddhist  nun,  322; 
despair  of  the  lovers,  323;  humour  of 
the  play,  324 ;  chronology  of  the 
Sanskrit  drama,  325. 

Draupadf,  her  Swayamrara,  34 ;  l«st  at 
the  gambling-match,  38. 
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Dravida,  kingdom  of,  visited  by  Hioueu- 
'1  hsang,  280. 

Dra  vidians,  12 ;    include   the    Telugu, 

-  Tamil,  Kanarese,  and  Malay alam  peo- 
ple, 13  ;  their  religion,  14,  note  ;  wor- 
ship of  the  serpent.  58  ;  collision  with 
the  Aryans,  59 ;  political  organization, 
ib.,  386,  387. 

Drona,  the  preceptor  of  the  Pandavas 
and  Kauravas,  32. 

Duhsasana,  character  of,  33. 

Durga,  human  sacrifices  to,  269,  324 ; 
conception  of,  364. 

Surv&sas,  the  irascible  sage,  317- 

Duryodhana,  tbe   eldest   Kaurava,  his 

.  character,  32  ;  insults  Draupadf,  38 ; 
slain  by  Bhitna,  39. 

Dushvanta,  Haja,  the  hero  of  the  drama 
of  Sakiintala,  313. 

Duties  of  the  affections  expressed  in  the 
edicts  of  Asoka,  215. 

Edicts  of  Priyadarsi.     See  Asoka. 

Egypt,  frequently  compared  with  India, 
192. 

Endowments,  Buddhist,  253. 

English,  early  kingdoms  compared  with 
those  of  the  Rajpoots,  352. 

English,  their  early  settlements  in  India, 
357. 

Epics.  See  Hindu,  Maha  Bharata,  and 
Ramayana. 

JSudemos,  appointed  to  succeed  Philip 
as  Greek  governor  of  'Jaxila,  174; 
murdered  Porus,  175;  expelled  from 
India  by  Sandrokottos,  ib. 

Expiation,  festival  of,  at  Kartchou,  249; 
at  Prayaga,  275 ;  confession  and  alnis- 

S'ving,  ib. 
-Hian,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  his 
march  from  China  to  India,  243  ;  jour- 
ney through  the  great  de*>ert  of  Gobi, 
244  ;  Tartars,  ib.  ;  great  and  little 
Vehicles,  245  ;  his  religious  details, 
246  ;  halt  in  Khotan,  ib. ;  witnesses 
the  processions  of  images,  247 ;  pre- 
sent at  the  quinquennial  expiation  at 
Kartchou,  249  ;  crosses  the  Pamir 
•  steppe  and  Hindu  Kush,  ib. ;  worship 
of  relics  in  Udyana  and  the  Swat 
country,  250;  religious  chaiacter  of 
bis  travel**,  251 ;  Buddhism  in  the 
Punjab,  2*32 ;  Brahmanical  pale,  ib.  ; 
mildness  of  Buddhi>t  administration 
in  the  Middle  Country,  253  ;  Kanouj 
and  Kosala.  254  ;  pilgrimages  to  holy 

{>laccs,  255;  city  of  Patuli-putra,  ib.  ; 
lis  superior  philanthropy.  258  ;  return 
to  China,  259;  perilous  tuyuge,  ib. 
note. 

Faria  y  Sousa,  his  general  account  of 
India  in  the  seventeenth  century,  399; 
description  of  Guzerat.  420 ;  region  be- 
.  tweeu  Gn/erat  and  Malabar,  421  ;  de- 
scription of  Malabar,  422;  social  cus- 
tom* of  the  Malabar  people,  424  ; 
sacrifices,  425;  religio"9  bathings,  426; 
shrine  of  St  Thomas,  428  ;  history  of 

..  the  Portuguese  in  India,  403,  el  scq. 

Fitch,  Ralph,  his  travels  throngh  Hin- 
dustan, 394. 


Funeral  ceremonies  on  the  death  of 
Maharaja  Dasaratha,  48. 

Gambling,  the  vice  of  the  Kshatriyas, 
36  ;  wives  lost,  38. 

Gandhara,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
268. 

Gandharf,  wife  of  Dhritar'ishtra  and 
mother  cf  the  Kauravas,  31 ;  her  as- 
sumed blindness,  32  ;  her  death,  40. 

Gandbarva  marriage,  316. 

Ghosts,  propitiation  of,  26. 

Goa.     See  Portuguese  India. 

Gobi,  great  desert  of,  march  of  the 
Chinese  pilgriu.s  through,  244. 

Gonzales,  Sebastian,  tragical  adventures 
of,  452. 

Gotama  Buddha.     See  Buddha. 

Government,  councils  at  Ayodhya,  43 ; 
political  life  in  Ayodhya,  48  ;  Hindd 
constitution:  village  communities,  59; 
Tillage  officials  and  artisans,  62;  groups 
of  villages  formed  into  provinces,  63 ; 
internal  administration  of  the  Gan- 
getic  kingdom,  193 ;  inspectors,  ib. ; 
system  of  espionage,  194  ;  surveil- 
lance of  trade  and  manufactures,  195; 
duties  of  the  six  divisions  of  city  in- 
spectors, ib. ;  collective  duties  of  city 
inspectors,  196  ;  army  inspectors,  ib. ; 
district  inspectors,  197 ;  officers  of 
state,  198  ;  administration  compared 
with  that  of  Burma,  ib. :  adapted  to 
the  Hindd  population,  199;  mildness 
of  Buddhist  administration  in  the 
Madya-desa,  253.  262  ;  trial  by  ordeal, 
262  ;  public  revenue,  263  ;  public  ex- 
penditure, ib. ;  distribution  of  India 
into  petty  kingdoms,  ib. ;  the  village, 
the  kingdom,  and  the  empire,  265 ; 
political  and  religious  almsgiving  at 
Prayaga,  277  ;  political  system  of  the 
Rajpoots,  351 ;  comparison  between 
the  Rajpoots  and  Teutons,  352. 

Greek  India,  153;  surface  observations 
of  the  Greeks,  1G6 ;  accounts  of  Me- 
ffasthenes,  178.  See  India,  Greek  and 
Roman. 

Gupta  kings  of  Mngadha,  240. 

Guzcrat,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 281 ; 
described  by  Marco  Polo,  393;  de- 
scribed by  1' aria  y  Sousa,  420;  Sultan 
of,  appeals  to  Turkey  for  help  against 
the  Portuguese,  430 ;  murder  of  the 
Sultan,  431. 

Hamir,  Kanu  of  Chittore,  deprived  of 
his  capital,  336;  inveigled  into  a 
widow  marriage  by  Maldeoof  Jhalore, 
337  ;  his  vow  for  himself  and  success- 
ors, 338. 

Ilanumun,  the  monkey  chieftain,  helps 
Rama  to  recover  Sfta,  375. 

Happiuess,  field  of,  cultivation  at  Pra- 
yaga, 275. 

Ilarsha-vardhana,  king  of  Kanouj, 
identical  with  Sfladitya.  268. 

Hastinapur,  old  domestic  life  at,  29  ; 

capital  of  Raja  Dushyanta,  317. 
Herakles,   the   Greek  deity,  identified 
with  Vishnu,  68,  36*5 ;  legend  respect- 
ing his  daughter  Pandaea,  206,  not* 
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Hindi!  drama.    See  Drama. 

Hindi!  epics,  their  Brahmanieal  cha- 
racter, 5  ;  absence  of  chronology,  6  ; 
elements  of  religious  belief,  7. 

Hindi!  era,  1 ;  four  elements  in ;  the 
Vedic,  the  B  rah  manic,  the  Buddhist, 
and  the  Brahmanieal  revival,  2. 

Hindu.Kush,  its  crags  and  precipices,  250. 

Hindustan,  or  northern  India,  7  ; 
watered  by  the  Oanges  and  Jumna, 
63  ;  strategic  importance  of  Prayaga, 
or  Allahabad,  54;  civilization  of,  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  Punjab,  184  ; 
traversed  by  Mr  Fitch  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  395. 

Hiouen-i'hsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
travels  of,  259 ;  his  liberality,  ib. ; 
description  of  Indian  towns,  260 ; 
contrast  between  ancient  and  modern 
Hindus,  261 ;  mild  administration  of 
justice,  262  ;  his  personal  adventures, 
267;    encounter  with    river  pirates, 

268  ;  finds  the  holy  places  of  Bud- 
dhism  surrounded  by   Brahmanism, 

269  ;  invited  to  the  Sangharama  of 
Is  aland  a,  270;  description  of  the 
Buddhist  university,  271 ;  studies  in 
Buddhism  and  Brahmanism,  272; 
engages  in  a  public  deputation  with 
a  Brahman,  273 ;  great  disputation 
at  Kanouj,  ib.  ;  defeats  the  followers 
of  the  little  Vehicle,  ib. ;  attends  the 
festival  of  expiation  at  Prayaga, 
275 :  route  from  Nalanda  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  279 ;  route  through  the 
Dekhan  and  Peninsula  to  Conjeve- 
ram,  ib. ;  route  along  the  western 
coast  to  the  Indus,  280. 

Hiranya-parvata,  the  modern  Monghfr, 
visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  279. 

Hlot-dau,  the  supreme  council  of  Ava, 
355. 

Hospitals  for  men  and  animals,  221 ;  at 
Pntali-putra,  257. 

Hughli,  Portuguese  settlement  at,  399; 
destroyed  by  Shah  Jehan,  454. 

Hymn  of  joy,  the  expression  of  Bud- 
dhism, 124. 

Ikswaku,  Raja  of  Kosala,  tradition  of 
the  origin  of  Kapila  and  Koli,  102. 

India,  three  eras  in   the  history — the 
Vedic,     the     Mussulman,   and     the 
British,  1 ;   geographical  divisions  of 
India :  Hindustan,  the  Dekhan,  and 
the  Peninsula,  7  ;  Aryan  and  Turani- 
an gates,  8  ;  product*  of  India,  9 ;- dif- 
ferent currents  of  immigration,  ib. ; 
Kolarians,  or  aborigines,  10 ;  Dravi- 
dians, — Telugu,  Tamil,  Kanarese,  and 
Malnyalam,  12;   chaotic  character  of 
its  ancient  history,  27;  old  Persian  tra- 
ditions,  ib. ;    the    Hindu*    epics,  ib.; 
political  organization  of  the  people  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Teut-  ns,  59,  351 ; 
ancient  political    system,    157  ;    con- 
stantly compared  by  the  Greeks  with 
Egypt,  192,  note;  internal  adminis- 
tration   of  the    Gangetic    kingdom, 
193;    distributed  into  a  number  of 
petty  states,  268. 


India,    Brahmanic,   retrospect   of",   64. 
See  Brahmanieal  revival. 

India,  Buddhist.   See  Buddhism. 

India,  Greek  and  Roman,  153;  accounts 
of  Megasthenes,  178 ;  Hindu  ban- 
quets, 184  ;  difference  of  civilisation 
in  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan,  ib. ; 
ryots  or  cultivators,  185  ;  traders  and 
artisans,  ib. ;  army,  186  ;  sages  or 
philosophers,  187 ;  the  Great  As- 
sembly, ib. ;  reign  of  Sandrokottoa : 
a  transition  period,  188 ;  division  of 
the  philosophers  into  Brahmans  and 
Germanes  (Sraraans),  ib. ;  life  of  the 
Brahman  sages,  189;  dogma  of  the 
metempsychosis,  190 ;  doctrine  of  the 
supreme  spirit,  ib. ;  question  of  self* 
destruction,  ib.  ;  Greek  opinions  of 
the  Brahmans,  191 ;  Greek  opinions 
of  the  Buddhist  monk*,  ib. ;  three 
extra  castes  described  by  Megasthe- 
nes, 192 ;  shepherds  and  hunters, 
193 ;  inspectors,  ib. ;  system  of  espion- 
age, 191 ;  surveillance  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  195 ;  duties  of  the  six 
divisions  of  city  inspectors,  ib.  ;  col- 
lective duties  of  city  inspectors,  196  ; 
army  inspectors,  ib.  ;  district  inspect- 
ors, 197  ;  officers  of  state,  198 ;  'ad- 
ministration of  the  Gangetic  empire 
compared  with  that  of  Burma,  ib. ; 
adaptation  of  the  administration  to 
the  Hindu  population,  199;  authen- 
ticity of  the  Greek  pictures  of  ancient 
India,  200 ;  review  of  the  Greek  ac- 
counts of  the  Ryots,  201  ;  character 
of  the  supervision  over  trades  and 
artisans,  203  ;  reticence  of  Megasthe- 
nes as  regards  politics  and  religion, 

204  ;    Greek    ignorance    of    Bengal, 

205  ;  embassy  of  Pandion  or  Porus  to 
Augustus  Crcsar,  206;  suicide  of  an 
Indian  sage,  .08. 

India,  Portuguese.  See  Portuguese 
I  ndia. 

India,  Vedic,  retrospect  of,  1. 

Indra,  god  of  the  *ky,  16 ;  worshipped 
at  the  Poongul  festival,  21  ;  a  sove- 
reign ruler,  22. 

Indra-prastha,  the  modern  Delhi,  27* 

Indus  river  and  its  tributaries,  53  ;  con- 
founded by  the  Greeks  with  the  Nile, 
164. 

Iswara,  conception  of.  as  Siva,  362. 

Jains,  description  or,  361 ;  associated 
with  the  little  Vehicle,  ib. 

Janaka,  Raja  of  Mithila,  gives  his 
daughter  Sfta  in  marriage  to  Rama, 
42. 

Jangam,  sect  of,  365. 

Jarasandha.  king  of  Magadha,  father- 
in-law  of  Kansa,  377,  380. 

Jeimal,  youi.gest  son  of  Raemul,  his 
death,  344. 

Jesuits,  labours  of,  in  India,  446. 

Jeypore,  kingdom  of,  327. 

Jhelum,  river,  passage  of,  by  Alexander, 
161  ;  defeat  of  Porus,  162 ;  formation 
of  a  Macedonian  fleet,  163. 

Johur,  rite  of,  335,  348. 
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Justice,  trials  by  ordeal,  262  ;  mfld  ad- 
ministration under  Buddhism,  ib. ; 
court  of,  represented  in  the  drama  of 
the  '*  Toy-cart,"  301 ;  mild  administra- 
tion under  Buddhism,  302. 

Kaikeyi,  favourite  queen  of  Dasaratha, 
and  mother  of  Bharata,  42;  her  rage 
at  being  outwitted  by  the  first  queen, 
44  ;  wheedles  the  Maharaja  into  ap- 
pointing Bharata  to  be  Yuvaraja,  45. ' 

Kalanos,  the  Brahman,  his  arrogance 
towards  Onesikritos,  171 ;  his  suicide, 
172,  190,  note. 

Kalf,  the  black  goddess,  364. 

Kalinga,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  28*0. 

Kalyan,  Jain  kings  of,  364. 

Kama,  the  god  of  love,  temple  garden 
of,  291,  321. 

Kama-rupa,  the  modern  Assam,  visited 
by  Hiouen-Thsang,  279. 

Kanishka,  Buddhist  king  of  the  Yuchi, 
or  Tochari  Scythians,  239;  monu- 
ments of,  268. 

Kanouj,  a  hot -bed  of  Brahmanism, 
254  ;  visited  by  Hiouen-'l  hsang,  268; 
public  disputation  at,  between  the 
great  and  little  Vehicles,  275  ;  abduc- 
tion of  the  princess  of,  by  the  Chohan 
prince  of  Delhi,  330 ;  ceremony  of 
sovereignty  performed  at,  331. 

Kansa,  tyrant  of  Mathura,  seeks  to  kill 
the  infant  Krishna,  377 ;  slain  by 
Krishna.  380. 

Kanwa,  the  bead  of  a  Brahmanical 
hermitage,  313,  317. 

Kapila,  legend  of  its  foundation,  102 ; 
visited  by  Fan-  Hian,  255  ;  by  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  269. 

KapUa,  the  modern  Cabul,  kingdom  of, 

267. 

Kama,  the  sworn  friend  of  Duryodhana, 
33. 

Kartchou,  quinquennial  expiation  at, 
249. 

Kathcei,  revolt  against  Alexander,  165  ; 
capture  of  Sangala,  ib. ;  identified 
with  the  Katties  of  Kattiawar,  173 ; 
practise  infanticide  and  catf,  ib. 

Kauravas,  sons  of  Dhritarashtra,  32 ; 
their  breach  with  the  P  and  a  v  as,  34 ; 
challenge  them  to  a  gambling- match. 
37  ;  insult  Draupadf,  38  ;  vanquished 
in  the  great  war,  39. 

Kausalya,  chief  wife  of  Dasaratha,  and 
mother  of  Kama,  42 ;  intrigues  for  the 
promotion  of  Rama  to  be  Yuvaraja, 
44  ;  her  agony  at  the  exile  of  Rama, 
46 ;  death  of  Dasaratha  in  her  apart- 
ments, 48. 

Kavi  Chand  Burdai,  the  celebrated 
Rajpoot  bard,  330. 

Khotan,  kingdom  of,  flourishing  state  of 
Buddhism,  244 ;  Sangharamas  at,  246  ; 
processions  of  images  of  Buddha,  247* 

Kolarians,  or  aborigines,  general  descrip- 
tion of,  10;  legendary  references  to 
non- Aryan  races,  56. 

Koli,  legend  of  its  foundation,  102. 

Konkana,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
281  ;  described  by  Marco  Polo,  392. 


Kosala,  a  hot-bed  of  Brahmanism, 
254. 

Krishna,  conception  of,  compared  with 
that  of  Rama,  376 ;  legend  of  his  birth, 
377 ;  his  boyhood,  379 ;  his  amours, 
380 ;  his  victory  over  Kansa,  ib. ;  mi- 
gration to  Guxerat,  ib. ;  depraved  wor- 
ship of,  382. 

Kshatriyas,  their  military  character,  19 ; 
distinguished  from  the  Rtehis,  ib. ; 
worship  of  Indra,  21;  flesh  feasts, 
23 ;  marriage  customs,  ib. ;  their  pas- 
sion for  gambling,  36 ;  absence  of 
history  and  chronology,  52 ;  probable 
strategy  in  the  conquest  of  Hindubtan, 
ib. 

Kum&ra,  king  of  Kama-rupa,  279. 

Kunala,  son  of  Asoka,  legend  of,  250, 
note. 

Kuntf,  mother  of  the  P&ndavas,  31. 

Kurukshetra,  plain  of,  39 ;  vibited  by 
Hiouen-Thsang,  268. 

Kutchwahas  of  Jeypore,  328. 

Lakh  a  Rana,  story  of  hi*  marriage  with 
the  Marwar  princess,  339. 

Lakshmf,  the  goddess,  wife  of  Vishnu, 
367 ;  becomes  incarnate  as  Sfta,  372, 
374. 

Lam  pa,  or  Langh&n,  visited  by  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  267. 

Law  of  the  Wheel.    See  Nirvana. 

Lingaycts,  sect  of,  365. 

Lunar  race,  or  children  of  the  Moon. 
329 ;  antagonism  of  the  Solar  ana 
Lunar  races  associated  with  the  antag- 
onism between  Brahman  and  Bud- 
dhist, 330. 

Madya-dcsa,  the  middle  country,  mild- 
ness of  Buddhist  administration,  253. 

Magadha,  ancient  kingdom  of,  101,  147  ; 
empire  created  by  Ajata-satru,  138— 
tee  Patali-putra ;  empire  of  Sfladitya, 
265. 

Maha  Bharata,  5 ;  its  Brahmanical 
character,  6  *,  referred  to  Indra-prastha, 
or  Delhi,  27  ;  main  tradition  of,  28 : 
Aryan  colonists  amongst  Nagas  ana 
Bheels,  29 ;  family  incidents,  ib. ; 
marriage  by  capture,  30 ;  custom  as 
regards  childless  widows,  31 ;  Raja 
Pandu,  the  white- com plexioncd,  ib. ; 
Raja  Dhritarashtra,  the  blind,  ib. ; 
kint»mcn  and  dependants,  ib. ;  rivalry 
between  the  Kauravas  and  Panda vas, 
32 ;  individual  character  of  heroes  and 
heroines,  ib. ;  migration  of  the  Pan- 
davas  to  old  Delhi,  33 ;  Swayamvara 
of  Draupadf,  34 ;  inferior  status  of 
Brahmans,  35 ;  Rajasuya,  or  royal 
feast,  36;  passion  of  Kshatriyas  for 
gambling,  ib.  ;  gambling-match,  37  ; 
sensational  scene,  38;  war  of  the 
Maha  Bharata,  39 ;  associated  with 
the  worship  of  Krishna,  381. 

Maha-deva.     bee  Si\a. 
Mahavfrn,  the  Jain  saint,  361. 

Mahrattas,  de*crit>ed  by  Hi(  uen-Thsanjr, 
identified  with  the  Rajpoots,  266 ; 
their  king  Pulakesa,  267;  country 
visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  281. 
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Maitreya,  the  Brahman  jester,  in,  the 
drama  of  the  "  Toy-cart,"  287. 

Malabar  country,  visited  by  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  280  ;  described  by  Marco 
Polo,  390 ;  described  by  Faria  y  Sousa, 
422. 

Malati  and  Madhava,  Hindi!  drama  of, 
319. 

Malayakctu,  Raja  of  the  mountains,  311. 

Maldeo,  Kao  of  Jhalore,  his  temporary 
possession  of  Chittore,  336  ;  inveigles 
Rana  Hamir  into  a  widow  marriage, 
337. 

Mandanis,  the  Brahman,  his  conciliatory 
behaviour  to  Onesikritos,  171  ;  refuses 
to  attend  Alexander,  172. 

Mara,  the  tempter  of  Gotama  Buddha 
in  the  jungle,  119,  147. 

Marco  Polo,  travels  of,  Coromandel  coun- 
try :  character  of  the  people,  386 ;  five 
Tamil  kingdoms,  387 ;  the  Tamil  kings, 
388 ;  the  temple  women,  ib. ;  empori- 
um at  Old  Kayal.  389  ;  shrine  of  St 
Thomas  near  Madras,  ib. ;  kingdom 
of  Telinga  or  Telugu,  390;  Malabar 
country,  ib. ;  Travancore,  391 ;  Cana- 
nore,  in  ;  Malabar  proper,  ib. ;  Kon- 
kana,  392  ;  Guzerat.  393. 

•Marriage,  customs  of  the  Rishis  and 
Kshatriyas,  23  ;  the  Swayamvara, 
24  ;  law  of  capture,  30 ;  taking  a 
brother's  widow,  31  ;  Swayamvara 
of  Draupadf,  34  ;  polyandry,  35  ;  mar- 
riage of  Rama  and  Sfta,  42  ;  resem- 
blance of  ancient  and  modern  rites, 
42,  note ;  incestuous  marriages  of  the 
Sakyas,  104 ;  customs  described  by 
the  Greeks,  167  ;  between  a  Hindu 
Raja  and  Greek  prince**,  178 ;  inci- 
dent of  the  loving  wife  of  Charudatta, 
293 ;  her  husband's  amour  with  a 
courtesan,  296  ;  marriage  of  the  cour- 
tesan and  Brahman,  306  ;  Gandharva 
marriage  of  Sakuntala,  316;  Hindu 
drama  of  the  "  Stolen  Marriage," 
319;  deprecated  by  Buddhism,  320; 
horror  of  widow  marriages,  337,  339  ; 
refusal  of  the  lianas  of  Udaipore  to 

5ivc  thi'ir  daughters  to  the  princes  of 
eyporc  and  Marwar,  3-50. 

Marwar,  traversed  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
281  ;  kingdom  of,  327  ;  story  of  the 
Marwar  princes  married  to  Lakha 
Kana,  309  ;  royal  family  flock  to  Chit- 
tore,  310;  murder  of  the  old  Rao, 
311. 

Massaga,  city  of,  captured  by  Alexander, 
160. 

Math.ivya,  the  Brahman  jester  in  the 
play  of  SakuntaU,  315. 

Math ura,  the  cradle  of  the  worship  of 
Krishna,  visited  by  Fah-Hian,  252; 
visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  268. 

May.i,  mother  of  Gotama  Buddha,  104 ; 
deified  in  later  legend,  145. 

Mcgasthenes,  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Patali-putraby  Seleuk  »s  Nikator,  177 ; 
furnishes  pictures  of  old  Hindu  civil- 
isation, 178 ;  description  of  the  city  of 
Patali-putra,  180;  royal  palace  and 


tenana,  181  ;  reticence  as  regards 
politics  and  religion,  204.  See  India, 
Greek  and  Roman. 

Metempsychosis,  dogma  of,  72  ;  its  an- 
tagonism to  the  old  theology,  74  ;  its 
profound  significance,  75 ;  a  revolt 
against  the  popular  worship  of  the 
gods,  76. 

Mey  war,  kingdom  of,  the  garden  of  Raj- 
pootana,327  ;  Ranas  of,  the  blue  blood 
of  the  Rajpoot  aristocracy,  328. 

Missionary  operations  of  Gutama  Bud- 
dha, 129;  of  Priyadarxi  or  Asoka,  223 
— see  also  Appendix  II. ;  extension  of 
Buddhism  into  China,  244 ;  of  the 
Brahmans,  401  ;  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  India,  445. 

Mohammed  the  prophet  contrasted  with 
Gotama  Buddha,  109. 

Mo kul,  Rana  of  Chittore,  story  of  bit 
murder,  3 1 1. 

Monkeys,  assist  Rama  in  the  recovery 
of  Sfta,  375 ;  build  the  great  bridge, 
376. 

Monks,  Buddhist,  neither  priests  nor 
mendicants  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
words,  128 ;  their  admission  into  the 
Assembly,  130  ;  dark  side  of  Buddhist 
monasticism,  132  ;  consent  of  pareuts 
necessary  to  ordination,  ib. ;  endow- 
ments, 253. 

Multan,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  221. 

Mussulman  era,  1 ;  horrors  of  Mussul- 
man invasion,  33-5. 

Naga  people,  15,  29  ;  relations  with  the 
Aryans,  36  ;  traditions  of,  56. 

Nalandu,  splendid  Buddhist  university 
at, '270. 

Xaudas,  dynasty  of,  represented  in  the 
drama  of  the  "Signet  of  the  Minister," 
308 ;  the  cowherd,  reputed  father  of 
^ Krishna,  376,  378. 

Narsinga,  Hindu  empire  of,  overthrown, 
434. 

Niktea,  city  of,  founded  by  Alexander, 
163. 

Nile,  river,  confounded  by  the  Greeka 
with  the  Indus,  164. 

Nirvana,  or  annihilation,  dawn  of  the 
idea  on  the  mind  of  Gotama  Buddha, 
107,  108 ;  necessary  preparation  for, 
U'2  ;  the  Law  of  the  Wheel,  123  ;  the 
Hymn  of  Joy,  124;  significant  con- 
trast between  the  term  Nirvana  and 
that  of  Buddha.  149. 

Nuns,  Buddhist,  135,  136 ;  intrigues  of 
a  nun  to  piomote  a  marriage,  322. 

Onesikritos,  sent  by  Alexander  to  con- 
verse with  the  naked  hrahmans,  170; 
arrogance  of  Kalanos,  171 ;  concilia- 
tory behaviour  of  Mandanis,  ib. 

Oody  Sing,  Rana  of  Chittore,  story  of, 
346. 

Ordeal,  trial  by,  262. 

Orissa,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  280, 

Piidmuvati,  city  of,  320. 

Palaka,  Raja  of  Ujain,  288. 
Pamir  steppe,  route  of  the  Chinese  pil- 
grims over,  249. 
Pandavas,  their  birth,  31;  their  induid- 
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ual  character,  33 ;  breach  with  the 
Kauravas,  ib. ;  Sway  am  vara  of  Drau- 
padi,  34;  celebrate  a  Raiasuya,  36; 
their  gambling-match  with  the  Kau- 
ravas, 37  ;  their  exile,  38 ;  the  great 
war,  39  ;  celebrate  an  Aswamedha,  or 
horse  sacrifice,  40. 

Pandion,  his  embassy  to  Augustus 
Csesar,  206 ;  tradition  of  a  Pandyan 
empire,  ib.,  note. 

Panuu,  the  pale,  the  father  of  the  Pan- 
da vas,  31. 

Panini,  Sanskrit  grammar  of,  studied  by 
Hiouen-Thsang,  273. 

Parisnath,  the  Join  saint,  361. 

Parvatf,  the  goddess,  conception  of,  364. 

Patali-putra,  city  of,  captured  by  San- 
drokottos,  176;  described  by  Megas- 
thenes,  180;  visited  by  Fah-Hian, 
265  ;  processions  of  images  of  Buddha 
at,  256 ;  hospitals  for  animals,  257 ; 
ruined  state  in  the  time  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  270 ;  captured  by  Chandra- 
gupta,  311. 

Peninsula  India,  on  the  south,  7  ;  tra- 
versed by  Hiouen-Thsang,  279,  280. 

Pertab  Sing,  Rana  of  Ldaipore,  the 
hero  of  Rajpoot  independence,  349; 
refuses  to  give  his  daughters  to  the 
princes  cf  Jeypore  and  Marwar,  350. 

Philip,  lieutenant  for  Alexander  at 
Taxila,  murdered  by  the  mercenaries, 
174. 

Pirates,  Portuguese,  desolate  lower 
Bengal,  449;  destroyed  by  Shaista 
Khan,  456. 

Pirthi  Raj  of  Delhi,  legend  of,  330. 

Pirthi  Rai  of  Chittore,  his  feud  with 
his  elder  brother,  342 ;  promised  by 
his  sister's  husband,  344. 

Poongul  festival,  21. 

Portuguese  India,  403 ;  relations  of  the 
Portuguese  with  the  native  powers, 
408,  et  seq.  ;  seek  to  open  trade  with 
Bengal,  428 ;  Sultan  of  Guzerat  appeals 
to  Turkey  for  help  against  the  Portu- 

guese,  430  ;  suspicious  murder  of  the 
ultan  of  Guzerat,  431 ;  Portuguese  at 
Diu  besieged  by  the  Turks,  1538, 432 ; 
sudden  departure  of  the  Turkish  ex- 
pedition, it). ;  rejoicings  in  Portugal, 
433  ;  second  siege  of  Diu  :  triumph  of 
the  Viceroy,  ib. ;  overthrow  of  the 
Hindu  empire  of  Narsinga,  1565, 434  ; 
disastrous  results  to  the  Portuguese, 
436 ;  decline  of  the  Portuguese  power 
in  India,  1603,  ib. ;  palmy  days  of  Goa, 
1583,  437 ;  magnificence  of  Goa,  ib. ; 
view  of  the  city  and  shipping,  438 ; 
morning  at  Goa,  ib. ;  the  Exchange, 
439  ;  profits  of  money  exchanges,  440 ; 
motley  crowd  at  the  Exchange,  ib.  ; 
Sundays  and  Saint  days  :  Portuguese 
ladies,  441  ;  social  condition  of  the 
Portuguese  soldiers,  442 ;  demoraliza- 
tion resulting  from  mixed  marriages, 
443 ;  degeneracy  of  the  female  popu- 
lation, 444 ;  depraved  state  of  morals, 
445 ;  conversions  effected  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  446 ;  labours  of 
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the  Jesuits,  ib. ;  relapses  into  heathen- 
ism, 447  ;  establishment  of  an  Inquisi- 
tion :   orientalization  of  Portuguese 
Christianity,  448 ;  revolt  of  European 
energy  against    oriental    effeminacy, 
ib. ;  Portuguese  free  lances,  449;  lower 
Bengal  desolated    by  the  pirates  of 
Chittagong,  ib. ;  Portuguese  outlawa 
entertained  by  the  king  of  Arakan, 
450  ;  piratical  and  slave-stealing  expe- 
ditions, 451  ;  weakness  of  the  Mogul 
governors,    ib. ;    adventures    of   Se- 
bastian Gonzales,  452 ;  tragical  end  of 
Gonzales,  453 ;  Fra  Joan,  ib. ;  Portu- 
guese settlement  at  Htighly :   slave 
market  at  Palmiras,  454 ;  Portuguese 
of  Hughlv  reduced  to  slaves  by  Shah 
Jehan,    ib. ;    misfortunes    of    Shah 
Shujah  in  Arakan,  455 ;  revenge  of 
Aurangzfb,  455 ;  destruction  of  the 
Portuguese  pirates  by  Shaista  Khan, 
ib. 
Porus  the  elder,  probably  suzerain  of 
the  Punjab,  157  ;  encampment  on  the 
Jhelum,  161 ;  defeated  by  Alexander, 
162 ;  murdered  by  Eudcmos,  175. 
Porus  the  younger,  abandons  his  throne 

on  the  approach  of  Alexander,  164. 
Prayaga,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  its  strategic  importance, 
54  ;  cultivation  of  the  field  of  happi- 
ness at,  275. 
Prajapatf,  step-mother  of  Gotama  Bud- 
dha, 104. 
Priya,  daughter  of  Ikswdku,  legend  of, 

102. 
Priyadarsi,  edicts  of.    See  Asoka. 
Pulakesa,  king  of  the  Mahrattas,  de- 
scribed by  Hiouen-Thsang,  267. 
Pundra-vardhana,   the  modern    Burd- 
wun,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  279. 
Punjab,  the  home  of  the  Vedic  Aryans, 
52  ;  campaign  of  Alexander  in,  153 ; 
plan  of  the  campaign,  155  ;  absence  of 
caste,  167  ;  civilization  different  from 
that  of  Hindustan,  184 ;   Buddhism 
flourishing  there  in  the  time  of  Fah- 
Hian,  252. 
Pythagoras,  similarity  between  his  doc- 
trines and  those  of  the  Brahmans, 
172. 
Raomul,  Rana  of  Chittore,  story  of  the 

feud  between  his  sons,  342. 
Rahtores  of  Marwar,  328 ;  of  Kanouj, 

assertion  of  sovereignty,  331. 
Rahula,  sou   of  Gotama  Buddha,  his 
birth,   108 ;    his  admission  into    the 
Assembly,  132,  133,  note. 
Rajagriha,  the  scene  of  the  commence- 
ment of  Gotama  Buddha's  career  as 
a  mendicant,  110. 
Rajasuya,  or  royal  feast,  36. 
Rai  poo  ts,  traces  of  the    Sway  am  vara, 
24 ;  practice  of  Sutf,  or  widow  burn- 
ing, 89  ;  described  by  Hiouen-Thsang 
as  Mahrattas,  266  ;  the  old  military 
aristocracy  of  India,  326 ;  relics  of  the 
Vedic  Ksbstriyas,  ib.;   kingdoms  of 
Meywar,  Marwar,  and  Jeypore,  327 ; 
high  descent  of  the  Ranas  of  Meywar 
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32S  ;  Solar  an  1  Lunar  dynasties,  321; 
ab  luetion  of  tin?  K  mouj  princess  by 
til;  Delhi  king.  33.)  ;  th.«  tragic  end, 
322;  iutens  *  aiUa  *  >nis-n  of  Rajpj>ts 
tovarls  Mussulai  tas,  3>3;  renex  of 
the  struggle  in  existing  ruins,  331; 
capture  of  Cnittore  by  AH  \-ud-deen, 
33);  It  ijpoot  war  of  independence 
under  11 1  nir,  33  > ;  II  mir  inveigled 
into  a  widow  marriage.  337  ;  Chittore 
recovered  by  il.imir,  33$;  revival  of 
Chittore,  ib. ;  marriage  of  Lakha 
It  ma,  33");  jealousy  of  the  queen- 
math.-r,  310;  murder  of  the  Rio  of 
M  invar,  311 ;  murder  of  Run  Mokul, 
3*1 ;  value  of  Rajpoot  traditions,  312; 
feud  of  tho  three  sons  of  Raeruul 
Rani,  ib.  ;  punishment  of  a  barbarous 
husband,  311;  Mogul  invasion,  ib.  ; 
custom  of  the  bracelet,  313  ;  murder 
of  Bikramajeet,  34'J;  usurpation  of 
Bunbeer,  ib.  ;  accession  of  Oody  Sing, 
ib.  ;  policy  of  Akbor  towards  the 
Rajpoots,  317;  capture  of  Chittore 
by  Akb  t,  ib.  ;  Pertab  Sing,  the 
hero  of  R  ijpoot  independence,  349; 
Jeypore  and  Marwar  discarded  by 
the  it  ina,  350;  restoration  of  Chit- 
tore  to  the  llmi,  351  ;  the  shadow  of 
submis>ion,  ib. ;  political  system  of 
tho  It  ajnoots.  ib.  ;  Rajpoots  and  Teu- 
tons, 332;  Rajpoot  states  and  early 
EnglNa  kingdoms.  352;  Rajpoot  con- 
stitutions, 353  ;  civil  administration, 
351;  civil  ad.nini»tration  of  Ava  or 
iid^t  Burma,  ib. ;  two  great  c  >uncils, 
3-55;  Tin*  Iliot-dau,  or  <uprcme  coun- 
cil, ib  ;  The  Bya  luit,  or  privy  coun- 
cil, 351;  substitution  of  ollidalism  for 
feud  ills. n,  ib. 

Raksliisi,  the*  hereditary  minister  of 
the  N .m  las,  represented  in  the  Hindu 
drama  of  tho  "  Signet  of  the  Minis- 
ter," 3-P. 

Rama,  Raja  of  Benares,  legend  of  his 
marriage,  with  the  princess  of  Kosala, 
103. 

Rami,  son  of  Dasaratha  and  Kausalyi, 
marrie-.  Sft  i,  42  ;  appointed  Yuvaraja, 
43;  super>eded  by  Bharata,  43;  his 
exit",  ib.  ;  roite  to  Chitra-kuti.  47; 
closing  srvMies  and  return  to  Ayodhy.i, 
50  ;  nivthi'' il  account  of  his  exile,  51, 
no'**  ;  his  birth  as  a  i  inearnation  of 
Vishnu,  371  :  his  exiie,  3,"3;  his  grief 
at  the  ablation  of  S,>  i,  373;  slays 
R'lv.ma,  3  To ;  oueept'ou  of,  compared 
with  tb  it  of  Krishna,  ib. 

Ram 'man  I  of  lk-aavs,  t  night  the  wor- 
ship of  Vishnu  through  Jlis  incarna- 
tions, 3  J  3. 

Ram  t'l'ij  i  Aeh'irya,  t\\i  aposils  of  the 
V.iis'm  ivas.  3  >'). 

Ram  \y  ma.  .5  ;  its  Rrahmanical  charac- 
ter, G;  miin  tralition  of,  1);  roval 
family  at  Ayodhya,  or  Oudc,  11  ; 
marriige  of  Rima  and  Siti,  42; 
appointment  of  "  Little  Raja,"  or 
heir-apparent,  43 ;  intrigues  of  the 
first  queen,  41;    violence  of  the  fa- 


rourite  queen,  45;  the  Maharaja  suc- 
cumbs to  the  favourite,  ib.  ;  Rami's 
exile,  ib.  ;  route  of  the  exile*,  47  ; 
death  of  the  Mah  iraja,  48  ;  th»  greit 
council,  49;  funeral  rites  for  the 
Maharaja,  ib.  ;  closing  scene*  and 
return  of  Rima,  50;  represent*  Rima 
and  Sit  i  as  incarnations  of  Vishni 
and  Lak«hmf,  371 ;  abduction  of  Sfta 
by  Rivana,  374. 

Ranas  of  Chittore.     See  Meyirar. 

Rivana,  Rakshasi  king  of  Lanki  or 
Cevlon.  oppresses  the  gods,  371 ;  carries 
away  Sfta,  371;  killed  by  Rama,  376. 

Relics,  alleged  commemoration  of,  by 
Gotama  Buddha,  140 ;  mythical  of 
their  distribution  after  the  death  of  G<S- 
tama,  113;  worship  of,  in  Udyana  and 
the  Swat  country.  2-50. 

Religion,  the  Dra vidian,  13 ;  the  Aryan, 
15 ;  worship  of  the  Rishis,  16  ;  ideas 
of  death  and  immortality  amongst 
Rishis  and  Kshatriyas,  25 ;  worship 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  47  ;  popular 
religion  of  the  Brahmans,  07  ;  animal 
sacrifices,  6S ;  origin  of  the  doctrine 
of  tho  "atonement,  69  ;  secret  religiin 
of  the  Brahman  sages,  70;  creation  of 
the  universe  by  the  supreme  spirit 
Brahma,  70  ;  pantheistic  idea  of  the 
supreme  spirit  pervadingthc  universe, 
72  ;  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  or 
transmigrations  of  the  soul,  ib.  ;  life- 
less character  of  the  conceptions  of  a 
creation  and  creator,  73;  antagon- 
ism between  the  metempsychosis  and 
the  old  theology,  74  ;  profound  signi- 
ficance of  the  dogmi  of  the  metem- 
psychosis, 75  ;  a  revolt  against  the 
popular  worship  of  the  gods,  76 ; 
m.daneholy  of  Gotama  Buddha  at  the 
throe  terrors — old  age,  disease,  and 
d-Mth,  107 ;  the  way  of  deliverance, 
103  ;  twofold  character  of  the  law  of 
Bud  Ih a — religion  and  discipline,  129  ; 
general  depravity  of  religious  idea  at 
the  advent  of  Gotama  Buddha,  125  ; 
probible  origin  of  the  idea  of  Bud- 
dhism, 147  ;  Buddha  as  a  moral  and 
religious  teacher,  14$;  absence  of 
deity  in  the  conception  of  Dharma, 
237  ;  worship  of  Siva  as  the  supreme 
hnncf,  3')1 ;  worship  of  Vishnu  as  in- 
ciriiatc  in  Rima  and  Krishna.  3>6; 
worship  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva 
as  the  Triinurti,  3^3  ;  miscellaneous 
deities,  3S1;  religious  usnges  as  de- 
scribed by  the  old  European  travellers, 
3-So. 

Rishis,  their  religious  worship,  16  ;  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Kshatriyas,  19  ; 
marriage,  23;  disappearance  from 
India,  51. 

Ryots  Hindu,  deserib^l  by  Megasthe- 
nes,  185 ;  review  of  the  Greek  accounts, 
201. 

Sacrifices,  animal.  68  ;  abolished  by 
Priyalarsi  (Asoka),  216. 

Sah  kings  of  Guzerat,  240. 

Sakuni,  the  gambler,  33 ;  plays  a  gam- 
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blin^-match  with  Yudhishthira,  37. 

oakiinUUL,  or  the  "  Lost  Ring,"  drama 
of,  313. 

Siky*  Muni.     SeeG6Um%  Budlha. 

Sakva  Rajas,  descent  of  Gotama  from, 
101. 

8alivih'in.t,  era  of,  219. 

8atnaftthanaka,  the  wicked  prince  in  the 
drama  of  the  "Toy-cart,"  2S8. 

Sandrokottos,  the  Hindu  Uhandragupta, 
Greek  accounts  of,  175 ;  hostility  to- 
ward* Aggrammcs,  the  reigning  king 
of  Magadha,  176  ;  exasperated  Alex- 
ander, ib.  ;  establishes  an  empire 
over  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab,  ib. ; 
forms  an  alliance  with  Seleukos  Nika- 
tor,  177 ;  his  marriage  with  a  Greek 

Sriacess,  178 ;  possibly  a  convert  to 
luddhism,  ib. ;  his  palace  and  zenana, 
181 ;  his  duties  and  amusements,  182 ; 
his  yearly  assembly,  187  ;  reign  of,  a 
transition  period,  188;  absence  of 
literary  culture  at  his  court,  201  ; 
represented  in  the  play  of  the  "  Signet 
of  the  Minister,"  303. 

Sanga,  son  of  Ruemul,  his  feud  with 
his  brother  Pirthi  Raj,  312;  becomes 
Rana  of  Chittore,  314. 

Sangala,  a  city  of  the  Kathau,  captured 
by  Alexander,  165. 

Sangharama,  or  Buddhist  college,  at 
K  hotan,  216 ;  at  Kanouj  and  Kosala, 
2*31;  splendid  university  at  Nalanda, 
270. 

Rankha  Acharya,  life  and  career  of,  36 1. 

Sanskrit  drama.     See  Drama. 

Santanu,  Raja,  legend  of,  29. 

Saraswatf  river,  worship  of,  16 ;  the  fron- 
tier between  the  Punjab  and  Hindu- 
stan, 53. 

8&rnath,  destruction  of  the  Buddhist 
Sangharama  at,  359. 

Satf,  absence  of,  in  Vedic  traditions,  26 ; 
its  connection  with  the  Brahmans, 
88 ;  origin  of  the  rite  of  Satf,  or 
Suttee,  89  ;  the  Scythic  and  the 
Aryan  usage,  ib. ;  Scythian  Satf  modi- 
fied by  Aryan  culture  and  worship, 
ib. ;  spread  of  the  rite  over  Rajpoot 
and  Brahmanical  India,  91 ;  song 
connected  with  the  rite,  ib  ,  not  ? ; 
attempted  Satf  in  the  drama  of  the 
Toy-cart,  305 ;  Satf  of  the  widow  of 
Pirthi  Raj  of  Delhi,  332. 

Satruniya,  mountain,  Jain  temples  of, 
362. 

8cinde,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  281. 

Scythians,  Torhari,  thoir  empire,  239; 
defeated  by  Vikramaditya,  ib. 

8oleukos  Nikator  founds  the  GnECo- 
Bactrian  empire,  177;  form-*  an  alli- 
ance with  Sandrokottos  ib.  :  sends 
Megastheiips  as  ambassador  to  the 
city  of  Patali-putra,  ib. 

8crpents,  or  Nigas,  Intends  of,  0;^; 
phallic  character  of  the  worship,  Oi> 

Sesodian  Chohans,  descended  from  the 
Sun,  328. 

S'*n<-t  of  the  Minister,  Hindi!  drama 
of,  311 


Sflabhadra,  superior  of  the  great  Bud- 
dhist university  at  Nalanda,  271,  272. 

Sfladitya,  empire  of,  including  Patali- 
putra,  Prayiga,  and  Kanouj,  265; 
inability  to  conquer  the  Mahrattas 
(Rajpoots),  265 ;  orders  a  publie 
disputation  between  the  great  and 
little  Vehicles,  273;  cultivates  the 
field  of  happiness  at  Prayiga,  275 ; 
his  tributary  kings,  276;  his  royal 
liberalities,  ib. ;  his  public  protestation 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  278. 

Sfta,  daughter  of  Janaka,  married  to 
Rama,  42 ;  shares  his  exile,  47 ;  vows 
to  Ganges  and  Jumna,  ib. ;  an  incar- 
nation of  Lakshmf ,  37 1 ;  carried  away 
by  Rivana,  374. 

Siva,  worship  of,  67 ;  identified  by  the 
Greeks  with  Dionysos,  68 ;  triumph 
over  Buddhism  at  Benares,  358,  362 ; 
conception  of,  as  Iswara,  363 ;  worship 
of,  the  religion  of  good  works,  331 ; 
worshipped  in  the  Trimurtf,  333. 

Sraarta,  sect  of,  3  55. 

Solar  race,  or  children  of  the  Sun,  328, 
329 ;  antagonism  of  the  Solar  and 
Lunar  races  identified  with  the  antag- 
onism between  the  Brahman  and  the 
Buddhist,  330. 

Sramans,  or  Germancs,  described  by 
the  Greeks,  183;  practised  as  phy- 
sicians, 192,  212. 

Stolen  Marriage,  Hindu  drama  of,  319. 

St  Thomas,  shrine  of,  near  Madras  de- 
scribed by  Marco  Polo,  389 ;  by  Faria 
y  Sousa,  428. 

Suddhodana,  Raja  of  Kapila,  father  of 
Gotama  Buddha,  101. 

Sugra,  brother  of  Pertab  Sing,  hit 
desertion  and  death,  3*51. 

Sugrfva,  the  monkey  chieftain,  help* 
Rama  to  recover  Sfta,  375. 

Sunderbunds,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
279. 

Sun-god,  worshipped  as  Siirya,  366  ; 
identified  with  Vishnu,  ib. 

Siirya,  the  sun-god,  16. 

Suryavansa,  the  Solar  race,  328. 

Susfma,  murdered  by  Asoka,  233;  re- 
tirement of  his  widow  amongst  the 
Chandalas,  ib. 

Suttee.     See  Satf. 

Swat  country,  worship  of  Buddhist  relics 
at,  250. 

Swayamvara,  or  "self-choice"  of  the 
maiden,  21 ;  traces  amougst  the  Raj- 
poots, ib.  ;  of  Draupadf,  34. 

Tamil  country  described  by  Marco  Polo, 

3S7. 
Tamluk,  kingdom  of,  visited  by   Fah- 
Hian,258 ;  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 

279. 
Tane-»ar,    visited    by    Hiouen-Thsang, 

26**. 
Tantras  ndigion  of,  30 1. 

Taxiles,  bin  submission  to  Alexander, 
159  ;  appointed  with  Eudcmos  to  the 
government  of  Taxila.  174. 

Tclingi  country,  described  bv  Marco 
Polo,  390. 
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Teutons  compared  with  the  Rajpoots, 
362. 

Tirthakaras,  their  teaching,  125  ;  their 
opposition  to  Gtftama  Buddha,  134. 

Tirthankaras,  the  twenty-four,  361. 

Tochari  Scythians,  their  empire,  239; 
defeated  by  Vikramaditya,  lb. 

Tod,  Colonel,  compares  the  Rajpoots 
with  the  Teutons,  351;  his  results, 
352. 

Toy-cart,  H  indti  drama  of,  285. 

Trade,  government  supervision  of,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sandrokottos,  195 ;  cha- 
racter of,  203. 

Transmigrations  of  the  soul,  dogma  of, 
72 ;  its  antagonism  to  the  old  mytholo- 
gy, 74  ;  its  profound  significance,  75 ; 
a  revolt  against  the  popular  worship 
of  the  gods,  76. 

Travancore,  described  by  Marco  Polo, 
391. 

Trimtirti,  worship  of  the  three  forms  of. 
383. 

Turanian  gate,  8. 

Turks,  expeditions  of,  against  the  Por- 
tuguese in  India,  415,  430. 

Udaipore,  Ranas  of,  the  blue  blood  of 
the  Rajpoot  aristocracy,  328  ;  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  348. 

Udy&na,  worship  of  Buddhist  relics  at, 
250 ;  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  268. 

Ujain,  visited  by  Hiouen-Th&ang,  281  ; 
scene  of  the  Hindu  drama  of  the  Toy- 
cart,  285,  307. 

Umra  Sing,  Rana  of  Udaipoie,  recovers 
Chittore,  351  ;  his  shadow  of  a  sub- 
mission to  the  Mogul,  ib. 

Universe,  creation  of,  by  Brahma,  70  ; 
by  Siva,  363. 

University,  Buddhist,  at  Nalanda,  270. 

Ushas,  deity  of  dawn,  16. 

Vaikuntha,  the  heaven  of  Vishnu,  367. 

Vaisali,  visited  by  Fah-Hian,  269. 

Yallabi,  kingdom  of,  276;  visited  by 
Hiouen-Thsang,  281. 

Vamana  avatara,  369. 

Varuna,  or  water,  conception  of,  16. 

Vasanta-sena,  the  chief  courtesan  in 
Ujain,  her  character  in  the  play  of 
the  "  Toy-cart,"  289 ;  her  amour 
with  Charudatta,  the  Brahman,  296 ; 
her  supposed  murder,  299;  marries 
the  Brahman,  306. 
Vasudeva,  alleged  father  of  Krishna, 

377. 
Ycdas,  the  four,  65,  note. 
Vedic  Aryans,  their  origin,  14;  religion, 
16  ;    deities,    16  ;  forms    of   worship 
amongst  the  Rishis,  17 ;  Rishis  and 
Kshatriyas,  19 ;  disappearance  of  the 


Rishis,  51 ;  probable  strategy  of  the 
Kshatriyas  in  the  conquest  of  Hindu- 
stan, 53 ;  three  probable  lines  of  fort- 
resses, 64  ;  three  stages  of  invasion, 
55;  legends  of  the  invasion,  ib. :  colli- 
sion with  the  Nagas  and  Dravidiana, 

Yedic  hymns,  5 ;  English  translations 
of,  16,  note  ;  spirit  of,  17  ;  earlier  and 
later  conceptions,  18  ;  multiplicity  of 
deities,  ib. ;  the  Rishis  and  the  Ksha- 
triyas, 19. 

Yedic  period  distinguished  from  the 
Brahmanic  period,  4 ;  materials  for 
the  history,  5. 

Vehicle^  distinction  between  the  great 
and  little,  245 ;  great  public  disputa- 
tions between,  273 ;  association  of  the 
little  Yehicle  with  the  Jains.  361. 

Vijayanagar,orNarsinga,  Hindu*  empire 
of,  418,  419,  434. 

Vikramaditya,  era  of,  239. 

Village  communities  resembling  those 
of  the  Teutons,  69 ;  officials  and 
artisans,  62 ;  groups  of  villages  formed 
into  provinces,  63. 

Yimbasara,  Raja  of  Magadha,  built  a 
Vihara  in  the  life-time  of  Gotama 
Buddha,  128 ;  breach  with  his  son 
Ajatasatru,  136;  starved  to  death, 
137. 

Vishnu,  worship  of.  67;  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  Herakles,  68 ;  revival 
of  his  worship,  365 ;  originally  a  per- 
son ification  of  the  Sun,  366 ;  his  heaven 
Vaikuntha,  and  wife  Lakshmf,  367; 
his  ten  Avat&ras,  ib. ;  three  referring 
to  the  deluge,  368;  six  referring  to 
Buddhism,  369;  incarnations  as  Rama 
and  Krishna,  370 ;  worship  of  the 
religion  of  faith  and  devotion,  381 ; 
worshipped  in  the  Trimtirti,  383. 

Vy&sa,    the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Pandavas  and  Kauravas,  31. 

"Wheel,  law  of.     See  Nirvana. 

Women,  reluctantly  admitted  as  nuns 
by  Gotama  Buddha,  136. 

Xavier,  Francis,  his  missionary  opera- 
tions in  India,  446. 

Yama,  judge  of  the  dead,  conception 
of,  25. 

Yasodhara,  wife  of  Gotama  Buddha, 
106. 

Yavana  women,  315. 

Yogis,  fanatical  teachings  of,  in  the  life- 
time of  Gotama  Buddha,  125. 

Yudhishthira,  the  eldest  Pandava,  83  ; 
his  losses  at  the  gambling-match,  37. 

Yuvaraja,  rivalry  for  the  appointment, 
34,  43. 
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Uwardt — The  DivAns  or  the  Six  Ancient  Arjlbic  Poets,  Ennabiga, 

'Antara,  Tarsia,  Zuhair,  'Algama,  and  Imruolgais ;  chiefly  according  to  the 
MSS.  of  Paris,  Gotha,  and  Leyden,  and  the  collection  of  their  Fragments :  with 
a  complete  list  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Text.  Edited  by  W.  Ahlwardt, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  University  of  Geifswald.  8to.  pp.  xxx. 
940,  sewed.     1870.     12t. 

itareya  Brahmanam  of  the  Rig  Veda.    2  vols.    See  under  Haug. 

labaster. — The  Wheel  of  the  Law:  Buddhism  illustrated  from 
Siamese  Sources  by  the  Modern  Buddhist,  a  Life  of  Buddha,  and  an  account  of 
the  Phra  Bat.  By  Hekby  Alabaster,  Esq.,  Interpreter  of  Her  Majesty's 
Consulate-General  in  Siam ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Demy 
8vo.  pp.  lviii.  and  324.     1 87 1 .     14# . 

loook. — A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Language.  By  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  Resident  British  Minister  at  Jeddo.  4to.  pp.  61 
tewed.     18#. 

loock. — Familiar  Dialogues  in  Japanese,  with  English  and  French 
Translations,  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Sir  Rutherford  Aloogk.  8to. 
pp.  Tin.  and  40,  sewed.     Paris  and  London,  1 863.     5s. 

Iger. — The  Poetry  of  the  Orient.   By  William  Rounseyille  Alger, 

8to.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  337.     9#. 
lif  Latlat  wa  Lailat. — The  Arabian  Nights.     4  vols.  4to.  pp.  495, 

493,  442,  434.     Cairo,  a.h.  1279  (1862).     £3  3#. 
Tate  celebrated  Edition  of  the  Arabian  Nijrht*  i*  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  at  a  price 
nth  make*  it  aeoec*  ible  to  Scholars  of  limited  meant. 

ndreWB. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian  Language,  to  which  is 
appended  an  English- Hawaiian  Vocabulary,  and  a  Chronological  Table  of 
Remarkable  Events.     By  Lorrin  Andrews.  8to.  pp.  560,  cloth.   £\  1 U.  6d. 

jithropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (The  Journal 

of  the).      Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,    F.R.S.,   President.     Published 

Quarterly. 
Vol  I.,  No.   1.     January- July,   1871.    8to.  pp.   120-clix,  sewed.    Illustrated 

with  1 1  full  page  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts ;  and  accompanied  by  several 

folding  plates  of  Tables,  etc.     7#. 
VoL  I.,  No.  2.    October,  1871.     8to.  pp.  121-264,  sewed.     4». 
Vol.  L,  No.  3.     January,  1872.    8*o.  pp.  265-427,  sewed.     Illustrated  with  16 

foil-page  Plates.     4*. 
VoL  II.,  No.  1.    April,  1872.    8*o.  pp.  136,  sewed.    Illustrated  with  eight  two- 
page  plates  and  two  four-page  plates.    4# . 
Vol.  II.,  No.  2.    July  and  October,  1872.    8?o.  pp.  137-312.     Illustrated  with 

nine  plates  and  a  map.    6>. 
Vol.  11.,  No.  3.     January,  1873.     8*o.  pp.  . 43.    With  4  plates.    4#. 
VoL  III.,  No.  1.     April,  1873.     8*o.pp.  136.    With 18  plates  and  two  maps.     4#. 

xahic  and  Persian  Books  (A  Catalogue  of).    Printed  m  the  East. 

Constantly  for  sale  by  Trubner  and  Co.,  67  and  59,  Ludgato  Hill,  London. 
16mo.  pp.  46,  sewed. 
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4  Linguistic  Publications  of  Trubner  8f  Co., 

from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  II.  Kern.— The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  under  the  Early 
Muhammadan  Conquerors.  Part  II.  Embracing  the  preliminary  period  between  aji.  614-654 
f  a.d.  1217-1236-7).  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.8.— The  Legend  of  Dipankara  Buddha.  Translated 
from  the  Chinese  (and  intended  to  illustrate  Plates  xxix.  and  c,  'Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  '). 
By  8.  Beal.— Note  on  Art.  IX.,  antd  pp.  213-274,  on  Hiouen-Thsang*s  Journey  from  Patna  to 
Ballabhi.    By  James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8. 

Asiatic  Society. — Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Complete  in  3  toIs.  4to.,  80  Plates  of  Fac- 
similes, etc.,  cloth.    London,  1827  to  1835.    Published  at  £9  5$. ;  reduced  to 
£3  3«. 
The  above  contains  contributions  by  Professor  Wilson,  G.  C  Haughton,  Davis,  Morrison, 
Colebrooke,  Humboldt,  Dorn,  Grotefend,  and  other  eminent  Oriental  scholars. 

Aston. — A  Short  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Spoken  Language.  By 
W.  O.  Aston,  M.A.,  Interpreter  and  Translator,  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation,  Yedo, 
Japan.     Third  edition.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  ii.  and  92.     12r. 

Atharva  Veda  Pratic.£khya. — See  under  Whitney. 

Auctores  Sanscriti.    Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society,  under  the 

supervision  of  Theodor  Goldstucker.  Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-Mala-Vistara.  Parts  I.  to  V.,  pp.  1  to  400,  large  4to.  sewed.  10*. 
each  part. 

Axon. — The  Literature  op  the  Lancashire  Dialect.     A  Bihlio- 

graphical  Essay.    By  William  E.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.L.     Fcap.  8to.  sewed. 

1870.     1#. 
Baba. — An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Language,  with 

Easy  Progressive  Exercises.    By  Tatui  Baba.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and 

02.    5*. 

Bachmaier. — Pasioraphioal  Dictionary  and  Grammar.    By  Anton 

Bachmaier,  President  of  the  Central  Pasigraphical  Society  at  Munich.  18 mo. 
cloth,  pp.  viii. ;  26  ;  160.     1870.     Ss.  6d. 

Bachmaier. — Pasigraphisches  Worterbtjch  zuu  Gebrauche  fur  die 

deutschb  Sprache.  Verfasst  Ton  Anton  Bachmaier,  Vorsitsendem  des 
Central- Vereins  fur  Pasigraphie  in  Miinchen.  18mo.  cloth,  pp.  nil.  ;  32  ;  128 ; 
120.     1870.     2s.  6d. 

Bachmaier.—  Dictionnaire  Pasigraphique,  precede  de  la  Grammaire. 

Redigl  par  Antoine  Bachmaier,  President  de  la  Socie'te'  Centrale  de  Pasi- 
graphie a  Munich.     18mo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  26 ;  168 ;  150.     1870.     2*.  6d. 

Balavataro  (A  Translation  of  the).    A  Native  Grammar  of  the  Pali 

Language.     See  under  Lee. 

Ballad    Society's  Publications. — Subscriptions — Small  paper,   one 
guinea,  and  large  paper,  three  guineas,  per  annum. 

1868. 

1.  Ballads  and  Poems  from  Manuscripts.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  On  the 
Condition  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  (includ- 
ing the  state  of  the  Clergy,  Monks,  and  Friars),  contains  (besides  a  long 
Introduction)  the  following  poems,  etc. :  Now  a  Dayes,  ab.  1 520  a.d.  ;  Vox 
Populi  Vox  Dei,  a.d.  1547-8;  The  Ruyn'  of  a  Ream';  The  Image  of 
Ypocresye,  a.d.  1583;  Against  the  Blaspheming  English  Lutherans  and  the 
Poisonous  Dragon  Luther ;  The  Spoiling  of  the  Abbeys ;  The  Overthrowe 
of  the  Abbeys,  a  Tale  of  Robin  Hoode ;  De  Monasteriis  Dirutis.  Edited 
by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.    8vo. 

2.  Ballads  prom  Manuscripts.    Vol.  II.    Part  I.    The  Poore  Mans 

Pittance.  By  Richard  Williams.  Contayninge  three  sererall  subjects:— 
(1.)  The  firste,  the  fall  and  complaynte  of  Anthonte  Babington,  whoe,  with 
others,  weare  executed  for  highe  treason  in  the  feildes  nere  lynoolns  Inne, 
in  the  yeare  of  our  lorde — 1586.  (2.)  The  seconde  contaynes  the  life  and 
Deathe  of  Roberte,  lorde  Deverox,  Earle  of  Essex :  whoe  was  beheaded  in 
the  towre  of  london  on  ash-wensdaye  mornynge,  Anno — 1601.  (3.)  The 
laste,  Intituled  "  acclamatio  patrie,"  contayninge  the  horrib[l]e  treason  that 
weare  pretended  agaynste  yo«r  Maisstie,  to  be  donneonthe  parliament  howse 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  JE.  C.  5 

The  secoode  [third]  yeare  of  your  Mtiestis  Raygne  [1605].  Edited  by  F.  J. 
FuftxiTALL,  M.A.  8vo.  (The  Introductions,  by  Professor  IF.  B.  MorfiU, 
M.A.,  of  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  and  the  Index,  will  be  issued  shortly. J 

1869. 

3.  The  Roxburghe  Ballads.  Part  I.  With  short  Notes  by 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  author  of  "Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  with  copies  of  the  Original  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Rudolph  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rimbault  and  Mr.  Hooper.    8to. 

1870. 

4.  The  Roxburghe  Ballads.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  With  short  Notes  by 

W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  with  copies  of  the  Original  Woodcuts, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  and  engraved  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rimbault  and  Mr.  Hooplb.    8vo. 

1871. 

5.  The  Roxbubghe  Ballads.  Vol.  I.  Part  III.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  short  Notes  by  W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  Author  of  u  Popular 
Music  of  the  Olden  Times,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  with  Copies  of  the  Original 
Woodcuts  drawn  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rimbault  and  Mr.  Hooper.    8vo. 

6.  Captain  Cox,  his  Ballads  and  Books  ;  or,  Robert  Laneham's 
Letter :  Whearin  part  of  the  entertainment  untoo  the  Queens  Majesty  at 
Killingworth  Castl,  in  Warwik  Sheer  in  this  Soomerz  Progress,  J  575,  is 
signified ;  from  a  freend  Officer  attendant  in  the  Court,  unto  hiz  freend,  a 
Citizen  and  Merchant  of  London.  Re-edited,  with  accounts  of  all  Captain 
Cox's  accessible  Books,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  those  in  the 
Complaynt  of  Scotland,  1548-9  a.d.     By  F.  J.  Purnivall,  M.A.    8vo. 

1872. 

7.  Ballads  from  Manuscripts.     Vol.  I.     Part  II.     Ballads  on 

Wolsey,  Anne  Boleyn,  Somerset,  and  Lady  Jane  Orey ;  with  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  Treatise  of  a  Galaunt  (a.b.  1520  a.d.).  Edited  by  Frederick  J. 
Furnivall,  ,M.  A.   With  Forewords  to  the  Volume,  Notes,  and  an  Index.   8vo. 

8.  The  Roxburghe  Ballads.     Vol.  II.     Part  I. 

1873. 

9.  The  Roxburghe  Ballads.     Vol.  II.     Part  II. 

Ballantyne. — Elements  op  Hind£  and  Braj  BhXka'  Grammar.  By  the 
late  James  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  44,  cloth.    5s. 

Ballantyne. — First  Lessons  in  Sanskrit  Grammar;  together  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  Hitopadesa.  Second  edition.  Second  Impression.  By 
Jambs  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  India  Office.  8vo.  pp.  ▼iii. 
and  110,  cloth.     1873.     3*.  (id. 

Bartlett — Dictionary  of  Americanisms:  a  Glossary  of  Words  and 
Phrases  colloquially  used  in  the  United  States.  By  John  R.  Bartlett.  Second 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  1  vol.  8to.,  pp.  zxxii.  and  524, 
cloth.     16*. 

Beal. — The  Romantic  History  of  Sakya  Buddha  :  translated  from 
the  Sanscrit  into  Chinese  by  Djuanakuta  (a.d.  600),  and  from  the  Chinese  into 
English  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beal.  [In  preparation. 

BeaL — Travels  of  Fau  Hian  and  Sung-Yun,  Buddhist  Pilgrims 
from  China  to  India  (400  a.d.  and  618  a.d.)  Translated  from  the  Chinese, 
by  S.  Beal  (B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  a  Chaplain  in  Ilcr  Majesty's 
Fleet,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Author  of  a  Translation  of 
the  Pratimoksha-  and  the  Amithaba  Sutra  from  the  Chinese.  Crown  8vo.  pp. 
lxiiii.  and  210,  cloth,  ornamental,  with  a  coloured  map.    10s.  6d. 


dgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


+  iY  AND  NUMERICAL   SYMBOLS  EXPLAINED.      By 

,  Author  of  the  Tclugu  Dictionary,  Grammar,  etc.,Pro- 

Jniversity  of  London.     Demy  8vo.  pp.  C4,  cloth.  3*.  6d. 

jles:  translated  from  Burmese  by  Captain  H. 
ith  an  Introduction  containing  Buddha's  Dhammapadam, 
translated  from  Pali  by  F.  Max  Mullku.    8vo.  pp.  378, 

'Iddhakta   (Translation  of  the) :    A  Text-book  of 

•y,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  containing  additional  Notes 

..-uations  of  Eclipses,  a  Stellar  Map,  and   Indexes.     By  Rer. 

UGEB8,  formerly  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 

eign  Missions  in  India ;  assisted  by  the  Committee  of  Publication 

iian  Oriental  Society.     8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  354,  boards.     15*. 

TALOGUE   OF  A  COLLECTION  OF  SANSKRIT   MaNT/PCHIPTS.      By 
skll,  M.R.A.S.,  Madras  Civil  Service.    Part  1.    Vcdic  Manuscripts. 
>.  pp.  61,  sewed.     1870.     2*. 

te  *  -The  Samavipii1nabraiiman;a  (bting  the  Third  Brahmana) 

Sama  Veda.     Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Siiyana,  an 

>h  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Index  of  Words,   by  A.   C.  Buiinell. 

nie  !.— Text  and   Commentary,  with  Introduction.     8vo.  pp.  xxxviii.  and 

..     12*.  (id. 

ell. — Tile  Vam^abraiimaxa  (being  the  Eighth  Bruhmana)  of  tho 
Mma  Yeda.  Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayana,  a  Preface  and 
Iudex  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.U.A.S.,  etc.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xliii., 
1'2,  and  xii.,  with  2  coloured  plates.     \0s.  Gd. 

-iUrnell. — The  DEVATaDnYuYAiiiuinMAXA  (being  the  Fifth  Brahmana) 
of  the  Sama  Veda.  The  Sanskrit  Text  edited,  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayana, 
an  Index  of  Words,  etc.,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.K.A.S.  8vo.  and  Iraus., 
pp.  34.      5$. 

Bnttmann. — A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.     By  A. 

Buttmanx.  Authorized  translation  by  Prof  J.  II.  Thayer,  with  numerous 
additions  and  corrections  by  the  author.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  474. 
1873.     14*. 

Byington. — Grammar  of  the  Choctaw  Language.  By  tho  liev. 
Cyrus  Byinoton.  Edited  from  the  Original  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  by  D.  G.  Bkinton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  etc  Hvo.  sewed, 
pp.  56.     12*. 

Calcutta  Review. — The  Calcutta  Beview.  Published  Quarterly. 
Price  8#.  Gd. 

Caldwell. — A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dra vidian,  ok  South- 
Indian  Family  of  Languages.  By  the  Iter.  K.  Caldwell,  IX. D.  A 
Second,  corrected,  and  enlarged  Kdition.  [In  the  Press. 

Callaway. — Izixoaxekwane,  Nevslmansi'Mane,  Nezevdaba,  Zabantu 

(Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus).  In  their  own  words, 
with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Kev.  IIknkt  Callaway, 
M.D.     Volume  I.,  Uvo.  pp.  xit.  and  878,  cloth.     Natal,  1800  and  1Ho7.     16*. 

Callaway.  —  The    Religious    System    of    the    Amazulu. 

Part  I. — Unkulunkulu ;   or,  the  Tradition   of  Creation  as   existing  among  the 

Amazulu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,  in  their  own  words,  with  a  translation 

into  English,  and  Notes.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  Callaway,  M.D.    8*o.  pp.  128, 

sewed.     1U68.    4s. 
Part  II. — Amatongo;  or,  Ancestor  Worvhip,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  in 

their  own  words,  with  a  translation  into  English,  and  Notes.     By  the  Re  v. 

Canon  Callaway,  M.D.     1869.    Kto.  pp.  127.  sewrd.     1869.     4*. 
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2.  NIgojIbhatta's  ParibhashenduSexhara.     Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  Kiblhorn,  Ph.  D.    Part  I.,  the  Sanskrit  Text  and  various  reading*, 
pp.  116.     8«.  6rf. 

3.  Panchatantra  n.  and  ni.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  Buhler,  Ph.  D. 

Pp.  86,  14,  2.     6s.  6d. 

4.  Panchatantra  i.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  F.  Keelhorx,  Ph.D. 

Pp.  114,  53.     6*.  6d. 

5.  KAlidasa's  Raghuvamsa.     With  the  Commentary  of  Mallinatha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit,  M.A.  Part  I.   Cantos  I. -VI.  9#. 

6.  KalidXsa's  Malavikagninsitra.     Edited,  with  N6tes,  by  Shajhlar 

P.  Pandit,  M.A.    8*. 

7.  NXgoj£bhatta's   ParibhIshendus'ekhara      Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  Kiblhobn,  Ph.D.  Part  II.  Translation  and  Notes.  (Paribhaahas, 
i.-xxxvii.)    pp.  184.     8*. 

8.  KalidXsa's  Raghuvamsa.    With  the  Commentary  of  Mallinatha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankab  P.  Pandit,  M.A.  Part  II.  Cantos  VII.- 
XIII.     10*.  6rf. 

Bottrell. — Traditions  and  Hearthside  Stories  of  West  Cornwall. 
By  William  Bottrell  (an  old  Celt).  Demy  12mo.  pp.  ri.  292,  cloth.   1870.  6*. 

Bottrell. — Traditions  and  Hearth-side  Stories  op  West  Cornwall. 
By  William  Bottrell.  With  Illustrations  by  Mr.  Joseph  Blight.  Second 
Series.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  300.    6*. 

Boyce. — A  Grammar  of  the  Kaffir  Language. —  By  William  B. 

Boyeb,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  Third  Edition,  augmented  and  improved,  with 
Exercises,  by  William  J.  Davis,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  12mo.  pp.  zii.  and 
164,  cloth.   8*. 

Bowditch. — Suffolk  Surnames.  By  N.  I.  Bowditch.  Third  Edition, 
8vo.  pp.  xxvi.  and  758,  cloth.     Is.  6d. 

Bretschneider.  —  On   the   Knowledge  Possessed  bt  the  Ancient 

Chinese  op  the  Akabs  and  Arabian  Colonies,  and  other  Western  Coun- 
tries mentioned  in  Chinese  Books.  By  E.  Bkbtschnbidbr,  M.D.,  Physician 
of  the  Russian  Legation  at  Peking.    8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.     1871.     1*. 

Brhat-Sanhita  (The). — See  under  Kern. 

Brice. — A  Romanized  Hindustani  and  English  Dictionary.  De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Schools  and  for  Vernacular  Students  of  the  Language. 
Compiled  by  Nathaniel  Brice.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Post 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  357.     8*. 

Brigel. — A  Grammar  of  the  Tulu  Language.     By  Rev.  J.  Brigel, 

B.M.S.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.,  139  and  ir.     7s.  6d. 

Brockie. — Indian  Philosophy.  Introductory  Paper.  By  William 
Brockie,  Author  of  "  A  Day  in  the  Land  of  Scott,"  etc.,  etc.  8ro.  pp.  26, 
sewed.     1872.    6d. 

Brown. — The  Dervishes  ;  or,  Oriental  Spiritualism.    By  John  P. 

Brown,  Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Constantinople.  With  twenty-four  Illustrations.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  viii.  and  415.     14*. 

Brown.— Carnatic  Chronology.  The  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  Methods 
of  Reckoning  Time  explained  :  with  Essays  on  the  Systems ;  Symbols  used  for 
Numerals,  a  new  Titular  Method  of  Memory,  Historical  Records,  and  other 
subjects.  By  Charles  Philip  Brown,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ; 
late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service ;  Telugu  Translator  to  Government ;  Senior 
Member  of  the  College  Board,  etc. ;  Author  of  the  Telugu  Dictionaries  and 
Grammar,  etc.     4to.  sewed,  pp.  xii.  and  90.     10*.  6d. 
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Brown. — Sanskrit  Prosody  and  Numerical  Symbols  Explained.    By 

Charles  Philip  Brown,  Author  of  the  Tclugu  Dictionary,  Grammar,  etc.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Telugu  in  the  University  of  London.     Demy  8vo.  pp.  64,  doth.  3* .  6rf. 

Buddhaghosha's  Parables:   translated  from  Burmese  by  Captain  H. 

T.  Rogers,  R.E.  With  an  Introduction  containing  Buddha's  Dhammapadam, 
or,  Path  of  Virtue ;  translated  from  Pali  by  F.  Max  Mullbb.  8to.  pp.  378, 
cloth.     12*.  6c*. 

Burgess. — Surya-Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the):  A  Text- book  of 
Hindu  Astronomy,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  containing  additional  Notes 
and  Tables,  Calculations  of  Eclipses,  a  Stellar  Map,  and  Indexes.  By  Rev. 
Ebbnizkr  Burgbss,  formerly  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Foreign  Missions  in  India ;  assisted  by  the  Committee  of  Publication 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society.    8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  354,  boards.     15*. 

Burneii. — Catalogue  op  a  Collection  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts.    By 

A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.,  Madras  Civil  Service.  Part  1.  Vcdic  Manuscripts. 
Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  64,  sewed.     1 870.    2*. 

Burnell. — The  Samavidhanabrahmaita  (being  tbc  Third  Brabmana) 
of  the  Sama  Veda.  Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayana,  an 
English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Index  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Burnell. 
Volume  I.— Text  and  Commentary,  with  Introduction.  8vo.  pp.  xxxviii.  and 
104.     12*.  (Sd. 

Burnell. — The  Vamc,abraiimana  (being  the  Eighth  Brabmana)  of  the 
Sama  Veda.  Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayana,  a  Preface  and 
Index  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.,  etc  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xliii., 
12,  and  xii.,  with  2  coloured  plates.     10*.  6d. 

Burnell. — The  DEVATaDHYaYABRaHMANA  (being  the  Fifth  Brabmana) 
of  the  Sama  Veda.  The  Sanskrit  Text  edited,  with  the  Commentaryof  Sayana, 
an  Index  of  Words,  etc.,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.  8vo.  and  Trans., 
pp.  34.      5s. 

Bnttmann. — A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.     By  A. 

Buttmann.  Authorized  translation  by  Prof  J.  H.  Thayer,  with  numerous 
additions  and  corrections  by  the  author.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  474. 
1873.     14*. 

Byington. — Grammar  of  the  Choctaw  Language.  By  the  Rev. 
Cyrus  Byington.  Edited  from  the  Original  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  by  D.  G.  Brixton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  etc  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  56.     12*. 

Calcutta  Review. — The  Calcutta  Review.      Published  Quarterly. 

Price  8*.  6d. 

Caldwell. — A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian,  or  South- 
Indian  Family  of  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Caldwell,  LL.D.  A 
Second,  corrected,  and  enlarged  Edition.  [/it  the  Press. 

Callaway. — Izinqanekwane,  Nensumansumane,  Nezinbaba,  Zabantu 

(Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus).  In  their  own  words, 
with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Callaway, 
M.D.     Volume  I.,  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  and  378,  cloth.     Natal,  18G6  and  18U7.     16#. 

Callaway.  —  The    Religious    System    of   the   Amazulu. 

Part  I. — Unkulunkulu ;  or,  the  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  the 
Amazulu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa, in  their  own  words,  with  a  translation 
into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  128, 
sewed.     1868.    4s. 

Part  II. — Amatongo;  or,  Ancestor  Worship,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  in 
their  own  words,  with  a  translation  into  English,  aud  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.     1869.    8vo.  pp.  127,  sewed.     1869.     As. 
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Chancer  Society's  Publications — continued. 

XX.  The  Man  of  Law's  Tales,  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  (each  with  woodcuts 

of  fourteen  drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales  in  the  Ellesmere  MS.) 
XXI.  A  Parallel- Text  edition  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  Part  I.:—* The 
Dethe  of  Blaunche  the  Duchesse,'  from  Thynne's  ed.  of  1532,  the 
Fairfax  MS.  16,  and  Tanner  MS.  346 ;  'the  compleynt  to  Pite,'  'the 
Parlament  of  Foules,'  and  '  the  Compleynt  of  Mars,  each  from  six  M  SS. 
XXII.  Supplementary  Parallel-Texts  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  Part  I.,  con- 
taining •  The  Parlament  of  Foules,'  from  three  MSS. 

XXIII.  Odd  Texts  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  Part  I  ,  containing  1.  two  MS. 

fragments  of '  The  Parlament  of  Foules ; '  2.  the  two  differing  versions 
of '  The  Prologue  to  the  Legende  of  Good  Women,'  arranged  so  as  to 
show  their  differences ;  3.  an  Appendix  of  Poems  attributed  to  Chaucer, 
i.  'The  Balade  of  Pitee  by  Chauciers;'  n.  'The  Cronycle  made  by 
Chaucer/  both  from  MSS.  written  by  Shirley,  Chaucer's  contemporary. 

XXIV.  A  One- Text  Print  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  being  the  best  Text  from 

the  Parallel-Text  Edition,  Part  I.,  containing:  1.  The  Dethe  of 
Biaunche  the  Duchesse ;  2.  The  Compleynt  to  Pite ;  3.  The  Parlament 
of  Foules;  4.  The  Compleynt  of  Mars;  5.  The  ABC,  with  its 
original  from  De  Guileville's  Ptltrinage  de  la  Vie  kumame  (edited 
from  the  best  Paris  MSS.  by  M.  Paul  Meyer). 

1871.  Second  Series. 

6.  Tbial  Fore-wobds  to  my  Parallel-Text  edition  of  Chaucer's  Minor 

Poems  for  the  Chaucer  Society  (with  a  try  to  Bet  Chaucer's  Works  in  their  right 
order  of  Time).  By  Fkedk.  J.  Furmvall.  Part  I.  (This  Part  brings  out, 
for  the  first  time,  Chaucer's  long  early  but  hopeless  love  ) 

1872.  First  Series. 

XXV.  Chaucer's  Tale  of  Melibe,  the  Monk's,  Nun's  Priest's,  Doctor'*,  Par- 
doner's, Wife  of  Bath's,  Friar's,  and  Sura m oner's  Tales,  in  6  parallel 
Texts  from  the  MSS.  above  named,  and  with  the  remaining  13  coloured 
drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales,  after  the  originals  in  the  Ellesmere  MS. 
XXVI.  The  Wife' 8,  Friar's,  and  Summoner's  Tales,  from  the  Ellesmere  MS.,  with 
9  woodcuts  of  Tale-Tellers.     (Part  IV.) 
XXVIL  The  Wife's,  Friar's,  Summoner's,  Monk's,  and  Nun's  Priest's  Tales, 
from  the  Hengwrt  MS.,  with  23  woodcuts  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Tales. 
(Part  III.) 
XXVIII.  The  Wife's,  Friar's,  and  Summoner's  Tales,  from  the  Cambridge  MS., 
with  9  woodcuts  of  Tale-Tellers.     (Part  IVT.) 
XXIX.  A   Treatise  on   the  Astrolabe;    otherwise  called   Bred  and   Mylk   for 
Children,  addressed  to  his  Son  Lowys  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer.     Edited 
by  the  Kev.  Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.A. 

1872.  Second  Series. 

7.  Originals  and  Analogues  of  some  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Part  1.  1.  The  original  of  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale  of  Constance,  from  th 
French  Chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet,  Arundel  MS.  56,  ab.  1340  a.d.,  collated 
with  the  later  copy,ab.  1400,  in  the  National  Library  at  Stockholm  ;  copied  and 
edited,  with  a  trnslation,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Brock.  2.  The  Tale  of  "Merelaus 
the  Emperor/'  from  the  Early- English  version  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum  in  Harl. 
MS.  7333;  and  3.  Part  of  Matthew  Paris's  Vita  Otfte  Primi,  both  stories, 
illustrating  incidents  in  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale.  4.  Two  French  Fabliaux  like 
the  Reeve's  Tale.     5.  Two  Latin  Stories  like  the  Friar's  Tale. 

1873.  First  Series. 

XXX.  The  Six-Text  Canterbury  Tales,  Part  V.,  containing  the  Clerk's  and 
Merchant's  Tales. 

1873.  Second  Series. 

8.  Albertano  of  Brescia's  Liber    Consilit  ct   Comofationis,   a.d.    1246 

(the  Latin  source  of  the  French  original  of  Chaucer's  Mdibe),  edited  from  the 
MSS.  b?  Dr.  Thor  Suxdby. 
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1874.  First  Series 

XXXI.  The  Six-Text,  Part  YL,  eontshriag  the  Sqaire's  and  Prankfins  Tales. 
XXXH.  to  XXXVI.  Large  Parts  of  the  aeparate  tasnes  of  the  Six  MSS. 

1874.  Second  Series. 

9.  Essays  oo  Chaucer,  his  Words  and  Works,  Part  IT. :  3.  John  of 

Hoveden's  iVnrfaot  Catfmdri,  edited  from  the  MS.  with  a  testation,  by  Mr. 
E.  BnocK.  4.  Chancer  s  one  of  the  final  -<*  by  Joexre  Payve.  Esq.  5.  Mrs. 
E.  Barren-Browning  on  Chaaeer :  being  those  parti  of  her  reriev  of  the  B*U 
•/  tie  FaeU,  1842,  which  relate  to  him  ;  here  reprinted  by  leare  of  Mr.  Robert 
Browning.  6.  Prostasoi  Bcrahard  Tea-Brink's  critical  edition  of  Chanter's 
CmtpltynU  t*  FiU, 

1875.  /7nf  Series. 

X^XVIL  The  Six-Text  Part  VIL.  the  Second  Nan's.  Canon*  s-Yeoaaao's,  and 
Manciple's  Taka.  with  the  Blank-Parson  link. 
XXXYIIL  to  XLIIL  Large  Parts  of  the  separate  issaes  of  the  Six  MSS.  Winging 
afl  np  to  the  Parson's  Tale. 
XLIT.  A  detailed  Comparison  of  the  7>vv/«  mmd  Oyeyde  arith  Bowaecao's 
/Cficrrate.  niia  a  TraaslatioG  of  all  Passages  nsed  by  Chancer,  and 
an  Abstract  of  tie  Parts  not  wed,  by  W.~Micba*x  Koaezrn,  Esq-, 
and  with  a  print  of  the  Tr«*."««  froai  tae  Haricaaa  MS.  *S*4&.     PartL 

XLV.  An  alphabetknl  list  of  Chanter's  rrmes  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  as 

aWwnby  tbe  ELasncrrM-.  £*Wj  »  1*74. 

1875.  Se&md  Series. 

10.  Orientals  and  Ana-ognes  of  Chancer  s  Canterbury  Tales,  Part  IX 

C    11b1m— ai  of  Lincoln,  a  Story  like  the  Privrvm'*  T«*.     7-  How  Bernard 


Chanticker.  the   •onroe  of  tie  3 V*V/Vi«f  *  Tki.     S.   Two  Itafaan 

and  a  Lata  one,  Ik*  &*  lWv*n'i  Te>.     S».  The  Tale  of  the  Pneat* 

Bladder,  a  storr  like  the  &**i~tr**r»  Tt'x.  being  •  Li  £•  de  le  Venae  a  Preatre," 
par  Jakes  de  Baahr.  IX  Petrareh's  Lntxa  Tae  of  Gritraeis  'with  Boccnccas's 
Scon  frosB  which  it  was  t*-vj~A  .  tie  original  of  the  C*rri'*  7*>.  1 1.  fire 
Turans  of  a  Pear-tree  scorr  i-ke  teat  m  tie  JTerric^V  7k^.  1£.  Fonr 
Terainas  of  The  Life  of  Sjjh' Oecuja.  tie  oriru^  of  de  &**%/  Aanf«  r«*. 
— Kun^AXA  P-iTHA-  A  Pali  Text.  witi  a  TrAasjoioal  aid 
By  K-  C.  Cme-MA*,  laSe  of  the  Cciion  Crril  Serrice.     ban.  pp.  «; 

A  Pau-&si^3  Ihciraraxr,  witli  Snn*krit  EaTriralert*, 

and  wrti  annm  f  ar  ^^«-  Extracts,  and  References.    Coa^nWhy  aWacsrr 
Csxa*.  Cm-iL^eTt*-  i»s*  <*  «*  Ceiiaa  C*i£  Serrice-     Fast  Part,  ^p.  1-274. 


k^l*  ^^Eas^^Manaasap  •   •■  ••^  ^^ ■  ■  ™  •  «^«saw 

—A  Pi^i  GtaxxAi  *>*  iKJjm  By  E^xm  C.  Chum**. 

In  1  an!  *to.  cusch.  .  v  .  .  -^  **rM*  sOmt 

^^^^^^  «*     fr    C    Caii^/EU^  isfie  ot  tic  Ces^^  ^e  -*  -. 


**o.pp-  :z'se*tat     Praatl*. 

—Oy    !H    O*-—      TaiVjm*.    Oo^nm^     iTT"1*1*-        »/ 


Bit:ih3«t 


the    Jfn£kr    U    C-.^J^^^^p^,,  ^  Liunnnraan  by  E,  C.  Cnj»L  ^V  t3lC 


Ctfcrt.  07>jSt-Crt,  „?•«£.     I-'1-     3lL    "  "     fc**K»*.  lace  of 

the  CeVisa.  Ori  Sa^ice-     »•*■ 


.— y'/n>    '^    ^5ier^««^    ^J^C-CnnJ^/'   .^  ti* 


FomaovL  of  tie  7^»r*-  **  **■*!  »*«- 
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Christaller. — A  Dictionary,  English,  Tsm,  (Abante),  Akra;  Tshi 

(Chwec),  comprising  as  dialects  Akin  (Asante*,  Aklm,  Akuaplm,  etc.)  and 
Fantl ;  Akra  (Accra),  connected  with  Adangme ;  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa. 

Enyiresi,  Twi  ne  Nkran  1         EnliXi,  OtXni  ke  Ga 

nsem  -  asekyere  -  nhoma.  I      wiemoi  •  asisitSomg-  wolo. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Chris  taller,  Rev.  C.  W.  Loohbb,  Rev.  J.  Zimmerman*. 
16mo.    6s.  [Ih  thsprm. 

Clarke. — Ten  Great  Religions  :  an  Essay  in  Comparative  Theology. 

By  James  Frbeman  Clarke,    8to.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  628.     1871.     14#. 
Clarke. — Memoir  on  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Egyptian,  Coptic, 

and  Udb.   By  Htde  Clarke,  Cor.  Member  American  Oriental  Society  ;  Hem. 

German  Oriental  Society,  etc. ,  etc.     Demy  8 to.  ad.,  pp.  32.     2#. 

Colebrooke. — The  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Henry  Thomas 

Colbbrooke.     The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colbbrooks,  Bart.,  M.P., 
The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  Cowcli.     Ih  3  vols. 
Vol.  I.    The  Life.    With  Portrait  and  Map.    Demy  8yo.  cloth, pp.  xlL  and  492. 
14*. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  The  Essays.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  E.  B.  Cowbll, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
xvi-684,  and  X.-520.  1873.  28s. 
Colenso. — First  Steps  in  Zulu-Kafir  :  An  Abridgement  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Grammar  of  the  Zulu- Kafir  Language.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  W. 
Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal.     8vo.  pp.  86,  cloth.     Ekukanyeni,  1859.    4*.  6d. 

Colenso. — Zulu-English  Dictionary.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  W.  Co- 
lenso, Bishop  of  Natal.  8to.  pp.  viii.  and  552,  sewed.  Pietermaritxburg,  1861 . 
£1  Is. 

Colenso. — First  Zulu-Kafir  Reading  Book,  two  parts  in  one.    By  the 

Right  Rev.  John  W.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal.  16 mo.  pp.  44,  sewed.  Natal.  Is. 

Colenso. — Second  Zulu-Kafir  Reading  Book.    By  the  same.     I6mo. 

pp.  108,  sewed.    Natal.    3s. 

Colenso. — Fourth  Zulu-Kafir  Reading  Book.     By  the  same.     8vo. 

pp.  160,  cloth.    Natal,  1859.    7s. 

Colenso. — Three  Native  Accounts  of  the  Visits  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
in  September  and  October,  1859.  to  Upmande,  King  of  the  Zulus  ;  with  Expla- 
natory Notes  and  a  Literal  Translation,  and  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Zulu  Words 
employed  in  the  same :  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the  Zulu  Language. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  John  W.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  NataL  16mo.  pp.  160,  stiff 
cover.     Natal,  Maritzburg,  1860.     As.  Qd. 

Coleridge. — A  Glossarial  Index  to  the  Printed  English  Literature  of 

the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  104, 
2t .  6d. 

CoHeocao  de  Yocabulos  e  Frases  usados  na  Provincia  de  S.  Pedro, 
do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  no  Brasil.    12mo.  pp.  32,  sewed.     Is. 

Contopoulos. — A  Lexicon  of  Modern  Greek-English  and  English 
Modern  Greek.    By  N.  Contopoulos. 
Part  I.  Modern  Greek-English.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  460.     1 2$. 
Part  II.  English-Modem  Greek.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  582.     15s. 

Cunningham. — The  Ancient  Geography  of  India.     I.  The  Buddhist 

Period,  including  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  Travels  of  Hwen-Thsang. 
By  Alexander  Cunningham,  Major-General,  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal  Re- 
tired).    With  thirteen  Maps.     8vo.  pp.  xx.  590,  cloth.     1870.    28s. 

Cunningham. — An  Essay  on  the  Arian  Order  of  Architecture,  as 

exhibited  in  the  Temples  of  Kashmere.  By  Captain  (now  Major- General) 
Alexander  Cunningham.  8vo.  pp.  86,  cloth.  With  seventeen  large  folding 
Plates.     18s. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.  C.  15 

Ctannfnghani. — The  Bhtxsa  Topes  ;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 

India :  comprising  a  brief  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline 
of  Buddhism ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Opening  and  Examination  of  the  various 
Groups  of  Topes  around  Bhilsa.  By  Brev.-Major  Alexander  Cunningham, 
Bengal  Engineers.  Illustrated  with  thirty- three  Plates.  8vo.  pp.  xxxri.  370, 
cloth.     1854.    21#. 

Cunningham. — Abchjbological  Suryet  of  India.     Four  Reports, 

made  during  the  years  1862-63-64-65.  By  Alexander  Cunningham,  C.8.I., 
M ajor-General,  etc  With  Maps  and  Plates.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  doth,  pp.  xliii., 
359,  and  xlix. ;  ▼.,  459,  and  liii.    £2  8s. 

Dalton. — Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal.    By  Edward  TcrrB 

Dalton,  C.S.L,  Colonel,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  etc.  Illustrated  by  Lithograph 
Portraits  copied  from  Photographs.  33  Lithograph  Plates.  4to.  half-calf, 
pp.  340.  £6  6*. 
D'Alwis. — Buddhist  Nirvana  ;  a  Review  of  Max  HuUer's  Dhamma- 
pade.  By  James  D'Alwis,  Member  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  x.  and  140.     6#« 

D'Alwis. — Pali  Translations.  Part  First.  By  James  D' Altos, 
Member  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  24.     la. 

D'Alwis. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Sinhalese 
Literary  Works  of  Ceylon.  By  Jambs  D'Alwis,  M.R.AJS.,  Advocate  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  &c,  &c  In  Three  Volumes.  VoL  I.,  pp.  xxxii.  and  244, 
sewed.     1870.     8*.  6U  [Vols.  II.  and  III.  in  prtparatiti. 

Delepierre.  —  Superciieries  Lttteraires,  Pastiches  Suppositions 
d'Actbur,  dans  lbs  Lettb.es  et  daks  lbs  Arts.  Par  Octave  Delefibrre. 
Fcap.  4to.  paper  cover,  pp.  328.     14*. 

Delepierre. — Revue  Analttique  des  Ouvrages  £crits  en  Centons, 

depnis  les  Temps  Anciens,  Jusqu'au  xix**11*  Siede.  Par  un  Bibliophile  Beige. 
Small  4to.  pp.  608,  stiff  covers.     1868.     30*. 

Delepierre. — Essai  Historique  et  Bxbliooraphiqt/e  st/r  les  Rebus. 

Par  Octave  Delepierre.      8vo.  pp.  24,  sewed.     With  15  pages  of  Woodcuts. 
1870.     Sf.  6rf. 
Dennys. — China  and  Japan.     A  complete  Guide  to  the  Open  Ports  of 

those  countries,  together  with  Pekin,  Yeddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao ;  forming 
a  Guide  Book  and  Vade  Mecum  for  Travellers,  Merchants,  and  Residents  m 
general;  with  56  Maps  and  Plans.  By  Wm.  Frederick  Maybre,  F.  R.G.S. 
H.M/s  Consular  Service ;  N.  B.  Dennys,  late  H.M.'s  Consular  Service;  and 
Chaklbs  King,  Lieut.  Royal  Marine  Artillery.  Edited  by  N.  B.  Dennys. 
In  one  volume.    8vo.  pp.  600,  cloth.     £2  2*. 

Dbhlie. — A  Zulu-Kafir  Dictionary,  etymologically  explained,  with 
copious  Illustrations  and  examples,  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  the  Zulu* 
Kafir  Language.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xhi.  and  418, 
sewed.     Cape' Town,  1857.     21#. 

Dohne. — The  Four  Gospels  in  Zulu.     By  the  Bev.  J.  L.  Dohne, 

Missionary  to  the  American  Board,  C.F.M.  8vo.  pp.  208,  cloth.  PSetermaritx- 
burg,  1866.     5f.  

Doolittle. — A  Vocabulary  and  Handbook:  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

Romanized  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  In  Two  Volumes  comprised  in  Three 
Parts.  By  Kev.  Justos  Doouttlb,  Author  of  "  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.'' 
Vol.  I.  4to.  pp.  viii.  and  548.  Vol.  II.  Parts  II.  and  III.,  pp.  m.  and  695. 
£1  lit.  6rf.  each  voL 


Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.    1   roL     High  quarto, 
cloth,  double  columns,  pp.  632.     1873.     £3  3*. 
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Dowson. — A  Gramma*  of  the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  Language.  By 
John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.     l2mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  264.     10*.  6d. 

Dowson. — A  Hindustani  Exercise  Book.  Containing  a  Series  of 
Passages  and  Extracts  adapted  for  Translation  into  Hindustani.  By  John 
Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff  College.  Crown  8vo.  pp. 
100.    Limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Early  Tftiglinh  Text  Society's  Publications.    Subscription,  one  guinea 
per  annum. 

1.  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems.      In  the  West-Midland 

Dialect  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  by  It.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an 
unique  Cottonian  MS.     16*. 

2.  Arthur  (about  1440  a.d.).    Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq., 

from  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  unique  MS.     4*. 

3.  Ane  Compendious  and  Breue  Tractate  concernyng  te  Office 

and  Dewtie  op  Etnois,  etc.  By  William  Lauder.  (1556  a.d.)  Edited 
by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.O.L.    4*. 

4.  Sir  Gawatne  and  the  Green  EInight  (about   1320-30  a.d.). 

Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an  unique  Cottonian  MS.     10*. 

5.  Of  the  Orthographie  and  Congruttte  of  the  Britan  Tongue  ; 

a  treates,  noe  shorter  than  necessarie,  for  the  Schooles,  be  Alexander  Hums. 
Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (about 
1617  a.d.),  by  Hbnrt  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.    4*. 

6.  Lancelot  of  the  Laik.     Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cam- 

bridge University  Library  (ab.  1500),  by  the  Rer.  Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.  A.  8*. 

7.  The  Stort  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  an  Early  English  Song,  of 

about  1250  a.d.  Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.    8*. 

8  Morte  Arthurs;  the  Alliterative  Version.  Edited  from  Robert 
Thornton's  unique  MS.  (about  1440  a.d.)  at  Lincoln,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Perry,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.     7*. 

9.  Animadversions  upfon  the  Annotactons  and  Corrections  of 
some  Imperfections  op  Imp ressi ones  op  Chaucer's  Workeb,  reprinted 
in  1598;  by  Francis  Thynne.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
Bridgewater  Library.     By  G.  H.  Kinqsley,  Esq.,  M.D.     4*. 

10.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur.    Edited  for  the 

first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (about 
1450  a.d.),  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.     Part  I.     2*.  6d. 

11.  The  MoNARcnE,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Edited 

from  the  first  edition  by  Johns  Skott,  in  1552,  by  Fitzbdward  Hall, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.     Part  I.     3*.  • 

12.  The  Wright's  Chaste  Wife,  a  Merry  Tale,  by  Adam  of  Cobsam 

(about  1462  a.d.),  from  the  unique  Lambeth  MS.  306.  Edited  for  the  first 
time  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.     1*. 

13.  Seinte  Marheuete,  J>e  Meiden  ant  Martyr.     Three  Texts  of  ab. 

1200, 1310,  1330  a.d.  First  edited  in  1862,  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockayne, 
M.A.,  and  now  re-issued.     2*. 

14.  Kyng  Horn,  with  fragments  of  Floriz  and  Blauncheflur,  and  the 

Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  and  the  British  Museum,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Raw  son 
Lumby.     3*.  6d. 

15.  Political,  Religious,  and  Love  Poems,  from  the  Lambeth  MS. 

No.  306,  and  other  sources.    Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq,,  M.A.    7*.  6d. 

16.  A  Tretice  in  English  breuely  drawe  out  of  J>  book  of  Quintis 

essencijs  in  Latyn,  j>  Hermys  J1  prophete  and  king  of  Egipt  after  )>  flood 
of  Noe,  fader  of  Philosophris,  hadde  by  reuelacioun  of  an  aungil  of  God  to  him 
sente.    Edited  from  the  Sloane  MS.  73,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.  1*. 
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17.  Parallel  Extracts  from  29  Manuscripts  of  Piers  Plowman,  with 

Comments,  and  a  Proposal  for  the  Society's  Three-text  edition  of  this  Poem. 
By  the  Rer.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     1*. 

18.  Hali  Meidenhead,  about  1200  a.d.   Edited  for  the  first  time  from 

the  MS.  (with  a  translation)  by  the  Rer.  Oswald  Cockayne,  M.A.     1*. 

19.  The  Monarche,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Part  II.  t 

the  Complaynt  of  the  King's  Papingo,  and  other  minor  Poems.     Edited  from 
the  First  Edition  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.    3*.  6tt 

20.  Some  Treatises  by  Richard  Rollb  de  Hampole.    Edited  from 

Robert  of  Thornton's  MS.  (ab.  1440  a.d.),  by  Rer.  George  G.  Perry,  M.  A.  \8. 

21.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  Kino  Arthur.  Part  II.  Edited 

by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.    4s. 

22.  The  Romans  op  Partenay,  or  Lusignen.    Edited  for  the  first  time 

from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.  M.A.    6*. 

23.  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbfte  of  Inwyt,  or  Remorse  of  Conscience,  in 

the  Kentish  dialect,  1340  a.d.     Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  Richard  Morris,  Esq.     10*.  6d. 

24.  Hymns  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ  ;  The  Parliament  of  Devils, 

and  Other  Religious  Poems.     Edited  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  853,  by  F.  J. 
Furxitall,  M.A.    3*. 

25.  The  Stacions  of  Bomb,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Sea-Voyage  and  Sea- 

Sickness,  with  Clene  Maydenhod.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  and  Porkington 
MSS.,  etc.,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.     Is. 

26.  Religious  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse.      Containing  Dan  Jon 

Gaytrigg's  Sermon ;  The  Abbaye  of  S.  Spirit ;  Sayne  Jon,  and  other  pieces 
in  the  Northern  Dialect.  Edited  from  Robert  of  Thorntone' s  MS.  (ab.  1460 
a.d.),  by  the  Rev.  G.  Perry,  M.A.    2*. 

27.  Mantpultts  Vocabulorum  :  a  Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,  by  Peter  Levins  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index, 
by  Henry  B.  Wheatlby.     12*. 

28.  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Peers  Plowman,  together  with 

Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest.  1362  a.d.,  by  William  Lang  land.  The 
earliest  or  Vernon  Text ;  Text  A.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  with  full 
Collations,  by  Rer.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    7*. 

29.  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homlletic  Treatises.    (Sawles  Warde 

and  the  Wohunge  of  Ure  Lauerd  :  Ureisuns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ;  with  Introduction,  Transla- 
tion, and  Notes.    By  Richard  Morris.    First  Series.    Part  I.    7s. 

30.  Piers,  thb  Ploughman's  Crede  (about  1394).    Edited  from  the 

MSS.  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    2s. 

31.  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests.     By  John  Mtrc.    Edited  from 

Cotton  MS.  Claudius  A.  II.,  by  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  etc.  4s. 

32.  The  Babebs  Book,  Aristotle's  ABC,  Urbanitatis,  Stans  Puer  ad 

Mensam,  The  Lytille  Childrenes  Lytil  Boke.  The  Bokes  op  Nurture  of 
Hugh  Rhodes  and  John  Russell,  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Boke  of  Kenrynge,  The 
Booke  of  Demeanor,  The  Boke  of  Curtasye,  Seager*s  Schoole  of  Vertue,  etc., 
etc  With  some  French  and  Latin  Poems  on  like  subjects,  and  some  Fore- 
words on  Education  in  Early  England.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 
Trin.  Hall,  Cambridge.     15*. 

33.  The  Book  of  the  Knight  de  la  Tour  Landry,  1372.     A  Father's 

Book  for  his  Daughters,  Edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.  1764,  by  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  William  Rosbitbr.    8*. 
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84.  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises.  (Sawles  Warde, 
and  the  Wohunge  of  Ure  Lauerd :  Ureisuns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ;  with  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes,  by  Richard  Morris.    Firtt  Stries.    Part  2.    8#. 

35.  Sir  Dayid  Lyndesay's  Works.    Part  3.     The  Historic  of  ane 

Nobil  and  'Wailzeand  Sqvyer,  William  Meldrum,  umqvhyle  Laird  of 
Cleische  and  Bynnis,  compylit  be  Sir  David  Ltndbsat  of  the  Mont  alia* 
Lyoun  King  of  Annes.  With  the  Testament  of  the  said  Williame  Mel- 
drum,  Squyer,  compylit  alswa  be  Sir  Dauid  Lyndesay,  etc.  Edited  by  F. 
Hall,  D.C.L.     2s. 

36.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur.    A  Prose 

Bomance  (about  1450-1460  a.d.),  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge,  by  Henby  B.  Whbatlby.  With  an  Essay 
on  Arthurian  Localities,  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glexnib,  Esq.  Part  III.  1869.  12*. 

37.  Snt  David  Lyndesay's  Works.    Part  IV.    Ane  Satyre  of  the 

thrie  estaits,  in  commendation  of  vertew  and  vitvperation  of  vyce.  Maid 
be  Sir  David  Lindesay,  of  the  Mont,  aUat  Lyon  King  of  Armes.  At 
Edinbvrgh.  Printed  be  Robert  Charteris,  1602.  Cvm  nrivilegio  regie. 
Edited  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.    4s. 

38.  The    Vision    of    William   concerning    Piers    the    Plowman, 

together  with  Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet,  et  Dobest,  Secundum  Wit  et  Resonn, 
by  William  Lamglamd  (1377  a.d.).  The  "  Crowley"  Text;  or  Text  B. 
Edited  from  MS.  Laud  Misc.  581,  collated  with  MS.  RawL  Poet.  38,  MS. 
B.  15.  17.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  Dd.  1.  17.  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library,  the  MS.  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  MS. 
Bodley  814,  etc  By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     10*.  6& 

39.  The  "Gest  Hystoriale"   of  the  Destruction  of  Troy.    An 

Alliterative  Romance,  translated  from  Guido  De  Colonna's  "Hystoria 
Troiana."  Now  first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
University  of  Glasgow,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  A  Panton  and  David  Donaldson. 
Part  I.     10*.  6d. 

40.  English  Gilds.      The  Original  Ordinances  of  more  than  One 

Hundred  Early  English  Gilds  :  Together  with  the  olde  usages  of  the  cite  of 
Wynchestre;  The  Ordinances  of  Worcester;  The  Office  of  the  Mayor  of 
Bristol;  and  the  Customary  of  the  Manor  of  Tettenhall-Regis.  From 
Original  MSS.  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  Edited  with 
Notes  by  the  late  Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.,  F.R.8.  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen).  With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary,  etc.,  by  his  daughter, 
Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.  And  a  Preliminary  Essay,  in  Five  Parts,  On  the 
History  and  Development  of  Gilds,  by  Lujo  Brrntako,  Doctor  Juris 
Utriusque  et  Philosophic.    21*. 

41.  The  Minor  Poems  of  William  Lauder,  Playwright,  Poet,  and 

Minister  of  the  Word  of  God  (mainly  on  the  State  of  Scotland  in  and  about 
1568  a.d.,  that  year  of  Famine  and  Plague).  Edited  from  the  Unique 
Originals  belonging  to  S.  Christie-Miller,  Esq.,  of  BritweU,  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.    3*. 

42.  Bernardus  de  Cura  rei  Famuxiabjs,  vith  some  Early  Scotch 

Prophecies,  etc.  From  a  MS.,  KK  1.  5,  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library.  Edited  by  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge.    2s. 

43.  Batis  Haying,  and  other  Moral  and  Heligious  Pieces,  in  Prose  and 

Verse.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge  University  Library  MS.  KK  1.  5,  by  J. 
Rawson  Lumby,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.    3*. 
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44.  Joseph  of  Arimathie  :    otherwise  called  the  Romance  of  the 

Seint  Graal,  or  Holy  Grail:  an  alliterative  poem,  written  about  a.d.  1850, 
and  now  first  printed  from  the  unique  copy  in  the  Vernon  MS.  at  Oxford. 
With  an  appendix,  containing  "The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of  Armathy,"  reprinted 
from  the  black-letter  copy  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde ;  "  De  sancto  Joseph  ab 
Arimathia,"  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1516  ;  and  "The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathia,"  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1520.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Gloasarial  Indices,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.A.    5s. 

45.  King  Alfred's  West-Saxon  Version  op  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care. 

With  an  English  translation,  the  Latin  Text,  Notes,  and  an  Introduction 
Edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  of  Baffiol  College,  Oxford.    Part  I.     10*. 

46.  Legends  of  the  Holt  Rood  ;  Symbols  of  the  Passion  and  Cross- 

Poems.  In  Old  English  of  the  Eleventh,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies. Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Libraries; 
with  Introduction,  Translations,  and  Gloasarial  Index.  By  Richard 
Morris,  LL.D.    10*. 

47.  Sib  David  Lyndesat's  Works.    Part  V.     The  Minor  Poems  oi 

Lyndesay.    Edited  by  J.  A.'  H.  Mubray,  Esq.    3*. 

48.  The  Times'  Whistle  :  or,  A  Newe  Daunce  of  Seven  Satires,  and 

other  Poems :  Compiled  by  R.  C,  Gent  Now  first  Edited  from  MS.  Y.  8.  3. 
In  the  Library  of  Canterbury  Cathedral;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowpeb.     6s. 

49.  An  Old  English  Miscellany,  containing  a  Bestiary,  Kentish 

Sermons,  Proverbs  of  Alfred,  Religious  Poems  of  the  18th  century.  Edited 
from  the  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.     IOj. 

50.  King  Alfred's  West-Saxon  Version  of  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care. 

Edited  from  2  MSS.,  with  an  English  translation.  By  Henry  Swebt,  Esq., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Part  II.     10*. 

51.  pE  Liflade  of  St.  Juliana,  from  two  old  English.  Manuscripts  of 

1230  a.d.  With  renderings  into  Modern  English,  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne 
and  Edmund  Brock.   Edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne,  M.A    Price  2*. 

52.  Palladius  on  Husbondrie,  from  the  unique  MS.,  ab.  1420  a.d., 

ed.  Rev.  B.  Lodge.  Part  1.  10*. 
59.  Old  English  Homilies,  Series  II.,  from  the  unique  13th-eentui<y 
MS.  in  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge,  with  a  photolcthograph ;  three  H yarns  to 
the  Virgin  ana  God,  from  a  unique  13th-century  MS.  at  Oxford,  a  photo- 
lithograph  of  the  music  to  two  of  them,  and  transcriptions  of  it  in  modern 
notation  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  and  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.8. ;  the  whole}' 
edited  by  the  Rer.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.    8*, 

54.  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  Text  C  (completing  the  three 

versions  of  this  great  poem),  with  an  Autotype ;  and  two  unique  alliterative 
poems :  Richard  the  Redeles  (by  Willi  am,  the  author  of  the  Vision) ;  and 
The  Crowned  King ;  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skbat,  M.A.     18*. 

55.  Generydes,  a  Romance,  edited  from  the  unique  MS.,  ab.  1440  a.d., 

in  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,.  Trin.  Coll. 
Cambr.     Part  I.    3*. 

56.  The  Gest  Htstobiale  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  translated 

from  Guido  de  Colonna,  in  alliterative  verse ;  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  by  D.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Rev. 
G.  A.  Panton.     Part  II.     10f.  6rf. 

57.  The  Early  English  Version  of  the  "  Cursor  Mundi,"  in  four 

Texts,  from  MS.  Cotton,  Vesp.  A.  Hi.  in  the  British  Museum  ;  Fairfax  MS. 
14.  in  the  Bodleian  ;  the  Gbttingen  MS.  Theol.  107  ;  MS.  R.  3,  8,  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Part  I.  with 
two  photo-lithographic  facsimiles  by  Cooke  and  Fotheringham.     10s.  64. 
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58.  The  Buckling  Homilies,  edited  from  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's 
Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  971  a.d.,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Morhis,  LL.D.  (With  a 
Photolithograph).    Parti.     8*. 

Extra  Series.    Subscriptions — Small  paper,  one  guinea ;  large  paper 

two  guineas,  per  annum. 

1.  The  Romance  of  William  of  Paleex*  (otherwise  known  as  the 

Romance  of  William  and  the  Werwolf).  Translated  from  the  French  at  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  about  a.d.  1350,  to  which  is  added  a 
fragment  of  the  Alliterative  Romance  of  Alisaunder,  translated  from  the 
Latin  by  the  same  author,  about  a.d.  1840 ;  the  former  re-edited  from  the 
unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  the  latter  now 
first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  MA.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xliv.  and  328.    £1  6#. 

2.  On  Eably   English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chancer ;  containing  an  investigation  of  the  Correspondence 
of  Writing  with  Speech  in  England,  from  the  Anglo -Saxon  period  to  the 
present  day,  preceded  by  a  systematic  Notation  of  all  Spoken  Sounds  bv 
means  of  the  ordinary  Printing  Types ;  including  a  re-arrangement  of  Prof. 
F.  J.  Child's  Memoirs  on  the  Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  reprints 
of  the  rare  Tracts  by  Salesbury  on  English,  1547,  and  Welsh,  1567,  and  by 
Barcley  on  French,  152J  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  Part  1.  On 
the  Pronunciation  of  the  xrvth,  XTith,  xnith,  and  xvnith  centuries.  8vc 
sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  416.    10*. 

3.  Caxton's  Book  of  Ctjbtesye,  printed  at  Westminster  about  1477-8, 

A.D.,  and  now  reprinted,  with  two  MS.  copies  of  the  same  treatise,  from  the 
Oriel  MS.  79,  and  the  Balliol  MS.  854.  Edited  by  Frederick  J.  Fubxi- 
vaix,  MA.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  xii.  and  58.     5s. 

4.  The  Lax  of  Hayelok  the  Dane;    composed  in  the  reign  of 

Edward  I.,  about  a.d.  1280.  Formerly  edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  and  now  re-edited  from  the  unique  MS.  Laud  Misc.  108,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  Waltbb  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  8to. 
sewed,  pp.  It.  and  160.    10*. 

5.  Chaucer's  Translation  of  Boethius's  "Db  Consolation* 
Philosophib."  Edited  from  the  Additional  MS.  10,340  in  the  British 
Museum.  Collated  with  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Iibr.  MS.  Ii.  3.  21.  By 
Richard  Morris.    8to.    12*. 

6.  The  Romance  of  the  Chevelebe  Assigns.  Re-edited  from  the 
unique  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and 
Glossarial  Index,  by  Henry  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  MA.  8vo.  sewed,  pp. 
xviii.  and  38.    3*. 

7.  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 
Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc 
Part  II.  On  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xm  th  and  previous  centuries,  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Old  Norse  and  Gothic,  with  Chronological  Tables  of 
the  Value  of  Letters  and  Expression  of  Sounds  in  English  Writing.    10s. 

8.  Queene  Elizabethes  Achadehy,   by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

A  Booke  of  Precedence,  The  Ordering  of  a  Funeral],  etc.  Varying  Versions 
of  the  Good  Wife,  The  Wise  Man,  etc.,  Maxims,  Lydgate's  Order  of  Fools, 
A  Poem  on  Heraldry,  Occleve  on  Lords'  Men,  etc.,  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.  With  Essays  on  Early  Italian  and 
German  Books  of  Courtesy,  by  W.  M.  Rosbetti,  Esq.,  and  E.  Oswald, 
Esq.     870.     13*. 

9.  The  Fbateknitye  of  Yacabondes,  by  John  Awdeley  (licensed 
in  1560-1,  imprinted  then,  and  in  1565),  from  the  edition  of  1575  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.    A  Caueat  or  Warening  for  Commen  Curators  Yulgarely 
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called  Vagabones,  by  Thomas  H  a rm  an,  EsauiBRB.  From  the  3rd  edition  of 
1567,  belonging  to  Henry  Huth,  Esq.,  collated  with  the  2nd  edition  of  1567* 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  with  the  reprint  of  the  4th  edition  of 
1673.  A  Sermon  in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,  by  Parson  Habbn  or 
Htberdynb,  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  98,  and  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  26.  Those 
parts  of  the  Ground worke  of  Conny-catching  (ed.  1592),  that  differ  from 
Sarmaris  Caueat.  Edited  by  Edward  Viles  &  F.  J.  Furniyall.  8to. 
Is.  6d. 

10.  The  Fybst  Boss  of  the  Inteoduction  of  Knowledge,  made  by 

Andrew  Borde,  of  Physycke  Doctor.  A  Compendyotts  Rbqyment  of  a 
Dybtary  of  Hblth  made  in  Mountpyllier,  compiled  by  Andrewe  Boorde, 
of  Physycke  Doctor.  Barnes  in  thb  Defence  of  thb  Berdb  :  a  treatyse 
made,  answerynge  the  treatyse  of  Doctor  Borde  upon  Berdes.  Edited,  with 
a  life  of  Andrew  Boorde,  and  large  extracts  from  his  Breuyary,  by  F.  J. 
Furniyall,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Camb.    8yo.     18*. 

11.  The  Bruce  ;  or,  the  Book  of  the  most  excellent  and  noble  Prince, 

Robert  de  Broyss,  King  of  Scots :  compiled  by  Master  John  Barbour,  Arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  a.d.  1376.  Edited  from  MS.  G  23  in  the  Library  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  written  a.d.  1487 ;  collated  with  the  MS.  in  the 
Advocates'  library  at  Edinburgh,  written  a.d.  1489,  and  with  Hart's 
Edition,  printed  a.d.  1616 ;  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by 
the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Part  I.  8vo.  12*. 
12.  ENGLAND  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  KlNG  HSNBT  THB  ElGHTH.  A 
Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric 
at  Oxford.  By  Thom  s  Starkby,  Chaplain  to  the  King.  Edited,  with 
Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowper.  And  with  an  Introduction, 
containing  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Starkey,  by  the  Rer.  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.    Part  II.    12*. 

(Part  /.,  Starkest  Life  and  Letters,  is  in  preparation. 

13.  A  Supplicacton  for  the  Beggars.     Written  about  the  year  1529, 

by  Simon  Fish.  Now  re-edited  by  Frederick  J.  Fdrntyall.  With  a 
Supplycacion  to  our  moste  Soueraigne  Lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  Eyght 
(1644  A.D.),  A  Supplication  of  the  Poore  Commons  (1546  a.d.),  The  Decaye 
of  England  by  the  great  multitude  of  Shepe  (1550-3  a.d.).  Edited  by  J. 
Meadows  Cowper.    6s. 

14.  On  Eablt  English  Pronunciation,   with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Part  III. 
Illustrations  of  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xivth  and  xvith  Centuries.  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Wycliffe,  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Salesbury,  Barcley,  Hart,  Bullokar, 
Gill.    Pronouncing  Vocabulary.     10*. 

15.  Bobebt  Cbowley's  Thibty-one  Epigrams,  Yoyce  of  the  Last 
Trumpet,  Way  to  Wealth,  etc.,  1550-1  a.d.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowper,  Esq. 
Vis. 

16.  A  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe;  addressed  to  his  son  Lowys,  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  a.d.  1391.  Edited  from  the  earliest  M8S.  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skjbat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    10*. 

17.  The  Complatnt  of  8cotlande,  1549,  a.d.,  with  an  Appendix  of 

four  Contemporary  English  Tracts.  Edited  by  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq. 
Part  I.    10*. 

18.  The  Complatnt  of  Scotlande,  etc.     Part  II.     8*. 

19.  Otoe  Lad  yes  Mtroure,   a.d.    1530,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 

Blunt,  M.A.,  with  four  full-page  photolithographic  facsimiles  by  Cooke  and 
Fotheringham.    24*. 

20.  Lonelich's  History  of  the  Holt  Grail  (ab.  1450  a.d.),  translated 

from  the  French  Prose  of  Sires  Robiers  de  Borrow.  Re-edited  fron  the 
Unique  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  F.  J.  FurniYall,  Esq., 
M.A.    Part  I.     8*. 
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Garrett. — Supplement  to  the  above  Classical  Dictionary  op  India. 

By  John  Gabrett,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  at  Mysore.  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
160.     7«.  Gd. 

Geseniufl'  Hebrew  Grammar.    Translated  from  the  17th  Edition.     By 

Dr.  T.  J.  Con  ant.  With  grammatical  Exercises  and  a  Chrestomathy  by  the 
Translator.    8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  364-,  cloth.    20s. 

Gesenius'  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  including 

the  Biblical  Chaldee,  from  the  Latin.    By  Edward  Robinson.    Fifth  Edition. 
8vo.  pp.  zii.  and  1160,  cloth.    36s. 
God. — Book  op  God.     By  0.     8vo.  cloth.     Vol.  I. :  The  Apocalypse. 

r>.  647.  12s.  6d. — Vol.  II.  An  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  752.  14s. — 
ol.  III.  A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  854.     16s. 

God. — The  Name  op  God  in  405  Languages.    'Ayrtorv  ess?.    32mo. 

pp.  64,  sewed.     2d. 

Golostncker. — A  Dictionary,  Sanskrit  and  English,  extended  and 

improved  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
with  his  sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a  Supplement,  Grammatical 
Appendices,  and  an  Index,  serving  as  a  Sanskrit- English  Vocabulary.  By 
Theodor  Goldstucker.  Parts  I.  to  VI.  4to.  pp.  400.  1856-1863.  6s.  each. 
Goldstucker. — Panini  :  His  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.  An  Inves- 
tigation of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  which  may  be  settled  by 
a  study  of  his  Work.  A  separate  impression  of  the  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  of 
MS.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Government  for  India, 
which  contains  a  portion  of  the  Manava-Kalpa-Scttra,  with  the  Commentary 
of  Kumarila-Swamin.  By  Tusodor  Goldstuckbr.  Imperial  8vo.  pp. 
268,  cloth.    21s. 

Goldstucker. — On  the  Deficiencies  in  the  Peesent  Adionistbation 

of  Hindu  Law;  being  a  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  -of  the  East  India  As- 
sociation on  the  8th  June,  1870.  By  Thbodor  GoldstQckrr,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  University  College,  London,  &c  Demy  8vo.  pp.  56,  sewed. 
Is.  6d. 

Gough. — The  Vaiseshika  Aphobisms  of  Kanada.     "With  Comments 

from  the  Upaskara  of  Sankara  Misra  and  the  Vivritti  of  Jaya  Narayana 
Tarkapanchayana.  Translated  by  Archibald  Edward  Gough,  B.A.  8vo. 
doth,  pp.  iii.  and  310.     14s. 

Gover. — The  Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India.    By  Charles  E.  Goyer. 

8vo.  pp.  xxiii.  and  299,  cloth     10s.  64. 

Grammatography. — A  Manual  of  Reference  to  the  Alphabets  of 

Ancient  and  Modern  Languages.    Based  on  the  German  Compilation  of  F. 

Ballhorn.     Royal  8 vo.  pp.  80,  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

The  "  Grammatography"  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a  compendious  introduction  to  the  reading 

of  the  most  important  ancient  and  modern  languages.    Simple  in  its  design,  it  will  be  consulted 

with  advantage  by  the  philological  student,  the  amateur  linguist,  the  bookseller,  the  corrector  of 

the  press,  and  the  diligent  compositor. 

ALPHABETICAL  XKDXX. 

Afghan  (or  Pushto).        Czechian  (or  Bohemian) .  Hebrew  (current  hand).  Polish. 

Amharic.  Danish.  Hebrew  (Judreo-Ger-     Pushto  (or  Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon.  Demotic.  Hungarian.         [man).  Romaic(Modern  Greek 

Arabic.  Estrangelo.  lllyrian.  Russian. 

Arabic  Ligatures.  Ethiopic.  Irish.  Runes. 

Aramaic.  Etruscan.  Italian  (Old).  Samaritan. 

Archaic  Characters.  Georgian.  Japanese.  Sanscrit. 

Armenian.  German.  Javanese.  Servian. 

Assyrian  Cuneiform.        Glagolitic.  Lettish.  Slavonic  (Old). 

Bengali.  Gothic.  Mantshu.  Sorbian  (or  Wendish). 

Bohemian  (Czechian).      Greek.  Median  Cuneiform.         Swedish. 

Bugts.  Greek  Ligatures.  Modern  Greek  (Romaic)  Syriac. 

Burmese.  Greek  (Archaic).  Mongolian.  Tamil. 

Canarese  (or  Carn&taca).  Gujerati(orGuzzeratte).  Numidian.  Telugu. 

Chinese.  Hieratic.  OldSlavonic(orCyrillic).  Tibetan. 

Coptic.  Hieroglyphics.  Palmyrenian.  Turkish. 

Croato-Glagolitio.  Hebrew.  Persian.  Wallachian. 

Cufic.  Hebrew  (Archaic).  Persian  Cuneiform.        Wendish  (or  8orbian). 

Cyrillic  (or  Old  Slavonic) .  Hebrew  ( Rabbinical) .  Phoenician.  Zend. 
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. — ^WoxzKiBucKiuxRie-YxiML   Ton  Fpninr  Gmiasamnr, 

m  Stettin.    Put  I.    8vo*  pp.  van.  im 
297.    5a.    This  important  work  will  be  completed  m  6  Parte. 

Green. — Sbliezsfeaee  am  the  Emn-Winns:  an  Exposition  of 

tfaear  Similarities  ef  Tbooght  and  Expression.  Preceded  by  *  View  of  ta» 
EmUem-Book  Iitentare  down  to  a.d.  1616.  By  Hrkrt  Qanx,  M.A.  U 
one  vofome,  pp.  xtL  572,  piofascly  illustrated  with  Woodcuts  and  Photniith. 
Plates,  elegantly  bond  a  doth  gilt,  large  medium  8vo,  £l  lit.  6rf ;  large 
imperial  8vo.  1870.    £2  12a.  6* 

Grey. — Hajtdboox:  of  Africa*,  Australian,  and  Polynesian  Phi- 

loloot,  as  ifprfafwtod  in  the  library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  High  Coammissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  CI  sea  H, 
a~~+~**a  aaa  Edited  by  Sir  George  Gext  and  Dr.  H.  I.  Blbbk. 

ToLL.      Fart  L— South  Africa,    Sro.  pp.  1M.    7a.  Sd. 

ToLL      1^1.— Afrka  (North  of  ta*  Tronic  of  Capricorn).    Svo.pp.7*.    2a. 

ToLL      Pan  S.— Madagascar.    8vo.pp.H.    la. 

ToL  II.    Part  I.— Australia,    ftvo.  pp.  U.  and  44.    la.04. 

ToLIL    Part  1,— Papuan  Languages  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hi 

inr  those  of  tha  Islands  of  Keagone,  Ufa,  Aneitam, 

others.    Sto.  p.  IX.    6d. 
ToL  IL    Part  *.— Fyi  Ialanda  and  Rotuma  (with  Supplement  to  Fart  II. 

guagea,  and  Part  I.,  Australia).    8vo.  do.  M.    la. 
ToL  H.    Fart  4.— New  Zealand,  tha  Chatham  Islands,  aad  Auckland  Ialanda.    svo.  pp. 

76.    U.Gd. 
ToL  II.    Part  4  {contimuat urn).— Polynesia  and  Borneo,    Svo.  pp.  77-1*4.    3*.  64. 
ToL  III.  Part  1.— Manuscripts  and  Incanahlea.    8ro.  pp.  riiL  and  Si.    St. 
ToL  IT.  Fart  L— Early  Printed  Books.    England,    too.  pp.  vL  aad  SOS. 

Grey. — Maori  Mementos  :  being  a  Series  of  Addresses  presented  by 
the  Native  People  to  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.    With 
Introductory  Remarks  and  Explanatory  Notes ;  to  which  is  added  a  small  Collec- 
tion of  Laments,  etc.  By  Ch.  Olitbb  B.  Davis.  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  228,  cloth.  12s. 

Griffin. — The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab.  Being  the  History  of  the  Prin- 
cipal States  in  the  Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. By  Lefkl  H.  Gbxffix,  Bengal  Civil  Service ;  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  the  Punjab,  Author  of  "  The  Punjab  Chiem/'  •*&.  Second 
edition.    Royal  8vo.,  pp.  xiv.  and  630.    21*. 

Griffith. — Scenes  from  the  Ramayana,  Mbohaduta,  etc.    Translated 
by  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M  JL,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.    Seoond 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  xviii.,  244,  cloth.    6a. 
Cojtitots.- Preface— Ayodhya— Rarea  Doomed— The  Birth  of  Rama— The  Heir  apparent— 
Manthara's  Guile— Daaaratha's  Oath— The  Step-mother- Mother  and  Son— The  Triumph  of 
Lore— Farewell!— The  Hermit's  Sou— The  Trial  of  Truth— The  Forest— The  Rapt  ofSita— 
Rama's  Despair— The  Messenger  Cloud— Khumbakarna— The  Suppliant  Dove— True  Glory- 
Feed  the  Poor— The  Wise  Scholar. 

Griffith. — The  RAmayan  of  Valmiki.    Translated  into  English  Terse. 

By  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  Vol.  I., 
containing  Books  I.  and  II.     Demy  8vo.  pp.  xxxiL  440,  cloth.     1870.     18s. 

Vol.  IIM  containing  Book  II..  with  additional  Notes  and  Index  of  Names. 

pp.  504  cloth.    18s. 

Vol.  III.     pp.  v.  and  371,  doth.     1872.     15#. 

Vol.  IV.     pp.  viii.  and  432.     1873.     18#. 


Grout — The  Isizulu  :  a  Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language ;  accompanied 
with  an  Historical  Introduction,  also  with  an  Appendix.  By  Rev.  Lewis  Grout. 
8vo.  pp.  lii.  and  432,  cloth.    21*. 

Gubernatis. — Zoological  Mythology;  or,  the  Legends  of  Animals. 
By  Anoelo  db  Gubernatis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature 
in  the  Institute  di  8tudii  Superiori  e  di  Perfesionamento  at  Florence,  etc.  In 
2  vols.     8vo.  pp.  xxvi.  and  432,  vii.  and  442.    28i. 

Gundert. — A  Malayalam  and  English  Dictionary.     By  Rev.  H. 

Gumdrrt,  D.  Ph.     Royal  8vo.  pp.  viii  and  1116.    £2  10s. 
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Haldeman. —  Pennsylvania  Dutch  :    a  Dialect  of  South  Germany 

with  an  Infaaion  of  English.  By  3.  S.  Haldeman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  8vo.  pp. 
viii.  and  70,  cloth.     1872.     3*.  6rf. 

Hans  Breitmann  Ballads.— See  under  Leland. 

Hassoun. — The  Diwan  of  Hattm  Tai.  An  Old  Arabic  Poet  of  the 
Sixth  Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  Edited  by  R.  Hassoun.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   4to.  pp.  43.    3*.  Gd. 

Hang. — The  Book  of  Arda  Viraf.     The  Pahlavi  text  prepared  by 

Destur  Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa.  Revised  and  collated  with  farther  MSS.,  With 
an  English  translation  and  Introduction,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Texts 
and  Translations  of  the  Gosht-i  Fryano  and  Hadokht  Nask.  By  Martin 
Haug,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Com  para  tire  Philology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich.  Assisted  by  E.  W.  Wbst,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of 
the  Bombay  Government.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  lxxx.t  v.,  and  316.    £\  5a. 

Hang. — Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Whitings,  and  Religion  of 
the  Parsers.  By  Martin  Haug,  Dr.  Phil.  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit 
Studies  in  the  Poona  College.     8vo.  pp.  278,  cloth.    £2  2s. 

Hang. — A  Lecture  on  an  Original  Speech  of  Zoroaster  (Yasna  45), 
with  remarks  on  his  age.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph-D.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed. 
Bombay,  1866.    2#. 

Haug. — Outline  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Zend  Language.    By  Martin 

Haug,  Dr.  Phil.    8vo.  pp.  82,  sewed.     14*. 

Hang. — The  Attarkya  Brahman  am  of  the  Big  Yeda  :  containing  the 
Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificial  Prayers, 
and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Rites  of  the  Vedic  Religion. 
Edited,  Translated,  and  Explained  by  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Sanskrit  Studies  In  the  Poona  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  Contents,  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  and  a  Map 
of  the  Saerificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp.  312.  Vol.  II.  Transla- 
tion with  Notes,  pp.  544.     £2  2#. 

Hang. — An  Old  Zand-Pahlavi  Glossary.     Edited  in  the  Original 

Characters,  with  a  Transliteration  in  Roman  Letters,  an  English  Translation, 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index.  By  Destur  Hoshktoji  Jamaspji,  High-priest  of 
the  Parsis  in  Malwa,  India.  Revised  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Martin 
Haug,  Ph.D.,  late  Superintendent  of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College, 
Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  lvi.  and  132.     15*. 

Hang. — An  Old  Pahlavi-Pazand  Glossary.  Edited,  with  an  Alpha- 
betical Index,  by  Destur  Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa,  High  Priest  of  the 
Parsis  in  Malwa,  India.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Pahlavi  Language,  by  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.    8vo.  pp.  xvi.  152,  268,  sewed.     1870.    28*. 

Hang. — Essay  on  the  Pahlavi  Language.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Philology  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  etc.  (From  the  Pahlavi- 
Pazand  Glossary,  edited  by  Dbbtur  Hoshangji  and  M.  Haug.)  8vo. 
pp.  152,  sewed.     1870.     Ss.  6d. 

Hang. — The  Heligion  of  the  Zoroastrians,  as  contained  in  their  Sacred 

Writings.  With  a  History  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  Literature,  and  a  Grammar 
of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  Languages.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College.    2  vols.  8vo.    [In  preparation. 

Heaviside. — American  Antiquities  ;  or,  the  New  World  the  Old,  and 

the  Old  World  the  New.  By  John  T.  C.  Heaviside.  8vo.  pp.  46,  sewed.  Is.  6d. 

Hepburn. — A  Japanese  and  English  Dictionary.    With  an  English 

and  Japanese  Index.  By  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Second  edition. 
Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.,  632  and  201.     8/.  89. 
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Hepburn. — Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese  Dictionary.  By 

J.  G.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Abridged  by  the  Author  from  his  larger  work. 
Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  206.     1873.    12s.  6tt 

Hernia^ — A  Guide  io  Conversation  in  the  English  and  Chinese 

Languages,  for  the  use  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elsewhere. 

By  Stanislas  Hbrnisz.     Square  8vo.  pp.  274,  sewed.     10*.  6d. 

The  Cfchiefte  characters  contained  in  this  work  are  from  the  collections  of  Chinese  groups, 

engraved  on  steel,  and  cast  into  moveable  types,  by  Mr.  Marcelnn  Lagrand,  engraver  of  the 

Imperial  Printing  Office  at  Paris.    They  are  used  by  most  of  the  missions  to  China, 

Hincks. — Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian  Grammae.  By  the  late 
Rev.  E.  Hincks,  D.D.,  Hon.  M.lt.A.S.    -8ro.,  pp.  44,  sewed.     I*. 

History  of  the  Beet  of  Maharajah* ;  or,  V allabhachaeyas  in  Western 

India.    With  a  Steel  Plate.    8vo.  pp.  384,  cloth.    12*. 
Hoffmann. — Shopping  Dialogues,  in  Japanese,  Dutch,  and  English. 

By  Professor  J.  Hoffmann.    Oblong  8vo.  pp.  xiii.  and  44,  sewed.    3*. 
Hoffmann. — A  Japanese  Grammar.     By  J.  J.  Hoffmann,  Ph.  Doc, 

Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  etc.,  etc  Published  by  command 
of  His  Majesty's  Minister  for  Colonial  Affairs.  Imp.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  352, 
sewed.     12*.  6d. 

Historia  y  fandacion  de  la  Cindad  de  Tlaxcala,  y  sns  cnatro  cave- 

ceras.  Sacada  por  Francisco  de  Loaiza  de  lengua  Castellana  a  esta  Hexicana. 
Ano  de  1718.  Con  una  Tradocdon  Castellana,  publicado  por  S.  Leon  Reinisch. 
In  one  volume  folio,  with  25  Photographic  Plates.  [In  preparation. 

Howse. — A  Grammar,  of  the  Cbes  Language.  With  which,  is  com- 
bined an  analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Howsb,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.     8vo.  pp.  zx.  and  324,  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

Hunter. — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and 

High  Asia,  with  a  Dissertation,  based  on  The  Hodgson  Lists,  Official  Records, 
and  Manuscripts.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  M.R.A.8.,  Honorary  Fellow, 
Ethnological  Society,  of  Her  Majesty's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Folio,  pp.  vi.  and 
224,  cloth.     £2  2*. 

Hunter. — Statistical  Account  of  the  Provinces  of  Bengal.    By 

W.  W.  Hunter,  LL.D.,  Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of 
India,  etc.)  Author  of  *  The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,'  etc.  In  6  vols.  Demy 
Svo.  [Shortly. 

Ikhw&nn-g  Safa. — Ihewanu-s  Safa  ;  or,  Brothers  of  Purity.  De- 
scribing the  Contention  between  Men  and  Beasts  as  to  the  Superiority  of  the 
Human  Race.  Translated  from  the  Hindustani  by  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff 
College,  Sandhurst.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  156,  cloth.    7«. 

Indian  Antiquary  (The). — A  Journal  of  Oriental  Research  in  Archeo- 
logy, History,    Literature,  Languages,  Philosophy,   Religion,  Folklore,  etc 
Edited  by  James  Huroess,  M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.    4to.    Published  12  numbers 
,  per  annum.     Subscription  £2. 

Ininan. — Ancient  Pagan  and  Modern  Christian  Symbolism  Exposed 

and  Explained.  By  Thomas  Inman,  M.D.  (Loudon),  Physician  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  Liverpool.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  68,  stiff  covers,  with  numerous 
Illustrations.     1870.    5*. 

Inman. — Ancient  Faiths  Embodied  in  Ancient  Names.    By  Thomas 

Inman,  M.D.     Vol.  I.     Second  edition.     With  4  plates  and  numerous  wood- 
cuts.    Boyal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xUv.  and  792.     1872.     £\  10#. 
Vol.  1 1.    Second  Edition.    With  9  plates  and  numerous  woodcuts.    Royal  8vo. 
doth,  pp.  xvi.  and  1028.     1873.     £1  10*.  [Vol.  III.  in  preparation. 

Jaeschke. — A  Short  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Tibetan  Language, 

with  special  Reference  to  the  Spoken  Dialects.  By  H.  A.  Jaescbu,  Moravian 
Missionary.    8vo  «ewed,  pp.  ii.  and  56.     7*.  64. 

Jaeschke. — Romanized  Tibetan  and  English  Dictionary,  each  word 
being  re-produced  in  the  Tibetan  as  well  as  in  the  Roman  character.  By  H.  A. 
Jaeschke,  Moravian  Missionary.    8vo.  pp.  ii.  and  158,  sewed.    21t. 
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Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara. — See  under  Auctores  Sanscriti. 
Jenkins's  Vest-Pocket  Lexicon.  —  Ax  English  Dictionary  of  all 

except  Familiar  Words ;  including  the  principal  Scientific  and  Technical  Term*, 
and  Foreign  Moneys,  Weights  and  Masures.  By  Jabbz  Jenkins.  64mo., 
pp.  664,  cloth.     1*.  6d. 

Johnson. — Oriental  Religions,  and  their  Relation  to  Universal 
Rslioion.  By  Samubl  Johnson.  Large  8yo.,  pp.  vi.  and  802,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.    24*. 

Jnlien. — Syntaxe  Nouyelle  be  la  Langue  Chtnoise. 

VoL  I. — Fondle  sar  la  position  det  mots,  suivie  de  deux  traitea  sor  les  particnles 
et  les  principaux  termes  de  grammaire,  d'une  table  des  idiotismes,  de  Cables,  de 
legendes  et  d' apologues  traduits  mot  a  mot.    8vo.  sewed.     1869.     20*. 

Vol.  II. — Fondee  sur  la  position  des  mots  confirmee  par  l'analyse  d'un  texte  ancien, 
suivie  d'un  petit  Dictionnaire  du  Roman  des  Dsux  Cousines,  et  de  Dialogues 
dramatiques  traduits  mot  a  mot,  par  M.  Stanislas  Julibn,  de  l'lnstitut.  8vo. 
pp.  486,  sewed.    1870.     20*. 

Josti. — Handbuch  deb  Zendsprache,  yon  Ferdinand  Justi.  Altbac- 
trisches  Woerterbuch.  Grammatik  Chrestomathie.  Four  parts,  4to.  sewed, 
pp.  xzii.  and  424.    Leipzig,  1864.    24s. 

Kaehohayano's  Grammar  (The  Pali  Text  of),  with  English  Grammar. 

See  under  Mason. 

Kafir  Essays,  and  other  Pieces;  with  an  English  Translation.  Edited 
by  the  Bight  Rot.  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  32mo.  pp.  84,  sewed.  2t6rf. 

ITaKdftaft — Raghtjyansa.  By  Kaltdasa.  No.  1.  (Cantos  1-3.) 
With  Notes  and  Grammatical  Explanations,  by  Her.  E.  M.  Banebjxa, 
Second  Professor  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta ;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, Fort  "William ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  70.    4*.  6d. 

Kern. —  The  Brhat-SanhttI  ;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural 
Astrology  of  Varaha-Mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H. 
Kern,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  Part  I.  8vo.  pp.  50, 
stitched.  Parts  2  and  8  pp.  51-154.  Part  4  pp.  155-210.  Part  5  pp.  211-266. 
Price  2s.  each  part.  [  WiU  be  completed  m  Nine  Parts. 

Xhirad-Afroz  (The  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding).  By  Maulavf 
Haffxu'd-din.  A  new  edition  of  the  Hindustani  Text,  carefully  revised,  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwicx,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindustani  at  the  late  East  India  Company's 
College  at  Haileybury.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  321.     18*. 

Khuddaka  Patha. — See  under  Chllders. 

Kidd. — Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.    By  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd.    8vo.  pp.  58,  sewed.    1*. 

Kielhorn. — A  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Language.   By  F.  Kxelhorn, 

Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies  in  Deccan  College.    Registered 
under  Act  xxv.  of  1867.    Demy  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  260.  cloth.     1870.     10*.  64. 

Kilgour. — The  Hebrew  or  Iberian  Race,  including  the  Pelasgians, 
the  Phenicians,  the  Jews,  the  British,  and  others.  By  Henry  Kilgour.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  76.    1872.    'Is.  6d. 

Kistner. — Buddha  and  his  Doctrines.  A  Bibliographical  Essay.  By 
Otto  Kistner.    Imperial  8vo.,  pp.  iv.  and  32,  sewed.    2s.  6d. 

Koran  (The).     Arabic  text,  lithographed  in  Oudh,  a.h.  1284  (1867). 

16mo.  pp.  942,  bound  in  red  goatskin,  Oriental  style,  silver  tooling.     7s.  64. 

The  printing,  as  well  as  the  outer  appearance  of  the  book,  is  extremely  tasteful,  and  the 
characters,  although  small,  read  very  easily.  As  a  cheap  edition  for  reference  this  is  preferable, 
to  any  other,  and  its  price  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  every  Oriental  scholar.  It  is  now  first 
imported  from  India. 
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Kroeger. — The  Minnesinger  of  Germany.   By  A.  £.  Rrobger.   1 2mo. 

doth,  pp.  vi.  and  284.    Is. 

OoHTsmra.— Chapter  I.  The  Minnesinger  and  the  Minnetong.— II.  The  Minnelav.— III.  The 
Divine  Minneaong. — IV.  Walther  Ton  der  Vogelweide.— V.  Ulrioh  von  LichtenJtein. — VI.  The 
Metrical  Romance*  of  the  Minnesinger  and  Gottfried  von  8trateburg's  ••  Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Laghn  Xannradf.  A  Sanskrit  Grammar.  By  Yaradaraja.  With  an  English 

Vernon,  Commentary,  and  References.  By  Jambs  R.  Ballantyxb,  LL.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Snskrit  College,  Benares.  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  424,  cloth.  £\  1 1*.  6d. 
Lee. — A  Translation  op  the  BIlayatAro  :  a  Native  Grammar  of  the 
Pali  Language.  With  the  Romanized  Text,  the  Nagari  Text,  and  Copious 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  Lionel  F.  Lee.  In  one  vol.  8vo.  (In  preparation). 
Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a  Translation,  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.  By  James  Legge, 
D.D.,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.    In  seven  vols. 

YoL  I.  containing  Confucian  Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean.    8vo.  pp.  526,  cloth.     £2  2*. 

YoL  I L,  containing  the  Works  of  Mencius.     8vo.  pp.  634,  cloth.    £2  2r. 

Yol.  III.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  Shoo- King,  or  the  Books  of 
Tang,  the  Books  of  Tu,  the  Books  of  Hea,  the  Books  of  Shang,  and  the  Pro- 
legomena.   Royal  8to.  pp.  viii.  and  280,  cloth.    £2  2s. 

Yol.  III.  Part  II.  containing  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Chow,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8vo.  pp.  281—736,  cloth.    £2  2s. 

Yol.  IV.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  She-King,  or  the  Lessons  from 
the  States ;  and  the  Prolegomena.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  182-244.    £2  2r. 

YoL  IV.  Part  II.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  She-King,  or  the  Minor  Odes 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  Greater  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Sacrificial  Odea  and 
Praise-Songs,  and  the  Indexes.    Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  640.    £2  2s. 

Vol.  V.  Part  I.  containing  Dukes  Yin,  Hwan,  Chwang,  Min,  He,  Wan,  Seuen, 
and  Ching ;  and  the  Prolegomena.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.,  148  and  410. 
£2  2s. 

VoL  V.  Part  II.  Contents :— Dukes  Seang,  Ch'aon,  Ting,  and  Gal,  with  Tift's 
Appendix,  and  the  Indexes.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  526.  £2  2*. 
Legge. — The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius,  with  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  James  Legge,  D.  D.  Reproduced  for  General  Readers  from  the 
Author's  work,  "The  Chinese  Classics,"  with  the  original  Text  Second 
edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  338.  10*.  6d. 
Legge. — The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius.    By  James  Legge,  D.D. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Leigh. — The  Religion  of  the  World.    By  H.  Stone  Leigh.     12mo. 

pp.  xii.  66,  doth.     1869.     2s.  6d. 

Leitaer.— The  Baces  and  Languages  of  Dardistan.  By  G.  W. 
Lbttneb,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  King's  College  London,  etc; 
late  on  Special  Duty  in  Kashmir.    Parts  1  and  2. — 5*.  each.    Part  3. — 10*.  6d. 

Leland.— The  English  Gipsies  and  theis  Language.    By  Chabxes 

G.  Leland.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  276.    1874.     Is.  6sJ. 

Leland.— The  Brettmann  Ballads.    The  only  Authorized  Edition. 

Complete  in  1  vol.,  including  Nineteen  Ballads  illustrating  his  Travels  in  Europe 
(never  before  printed) ,  with  Comments  by  Fritz  Schwackenhammer.  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.    Crown  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  xxviii.  and  292.    6s. 

Hans  Breitmann's  Party.  With  other  Ballads.  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.     Tenth  Edition.    Square,  pp.  xvi.  and  74,  sewed.    1*. 

Hans  Breitmann's  Christmas.  With  other  Ballads.  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.    Second  edition.    Square,  pp.  80,  sewed.     Is. 

Hans  Brettmann  as  a  Politician.    By  Charles  G.  Leland.   Second 

edition.    Square,  pp.  72,  sewed.     1*. 
Hans  Brettmann  in  Church.     With  other  Ballads.     By  Charles 
G.  Leland.     With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary.     Second  edition.    Square, 
pp.  80,  sewed.     1870.    1«. 
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Hanb  Bretqcann  as  an  TJhlan.    Six  New  Ballads,  with  a  Glossary. 

Square,  pp.  72,  sewed.     Is. 

The  first  four  Parts  may  be  kad  in  one  Volume : — 

Breitmann   Ballads.     Four  Series  complete.     Contents: — Hans 

Brritmann'a  Party.  Hans  Breitmann' s  ChrUtmas.  Hans  Breitmann  aa  a  Poli- 
tician. Hans  Breitmann  in  Church,  With  other  Ballads.  By  Charles  G.Leland. 
With  Introductions  and  Glossaries.    Square,  pp.  300,  cloth.  1870.     4s.  6d. 

Leonowens. — The  Enhance  of  Siamese  Harem  Life.    By  Mrs.  Anna 

H.  Leonowens,  Author  of  "  The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court" 
With  17  Illustrations,  principally  from  Photographs,  by  the  permission  of  J. 
Thomson,  Esq.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  278.     14*. 

Ledfiy. — Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,  Sketched  from  the  Platform  of 
the  Sciences,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in 
Boston,  in  the  Winter  of  1865-6.  By  J.  P.  Lbs  let,  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Numerous  Woodcuts*    Crown  8vo.  pp.  392,  cloth.    10*.  6d. 

Iaherien  hag  Avielen;  or,  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the 

Bay  up  to  Ascension.  Translated  for  the  first  time  into  the  Bbehovbo  of 
Brittany.  Also  in  three  other  parallel  column*  a  New  Version  of  the  same 
into  Breizounbc  (commonly  called  Breton  and  Armocican) ;  a  Version  into 
Welsh,  mostly  new,  and  closely  resembling  the  Breton ;  and  a  Version  Gaelic 
or  Manx  or  Cernaweg  ;  with  Illustrative  Articles  by  Christoll  Tsbribn  and 
Charles  Waring  Saxton,  D.D.  Ch.  Ch.t  Oxford.  The  Penitential  Psalms 
are  also  added.  Oblong  4to.  pp.  156,  sewed.  5#. 
Lobscheid. — English  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  with  the  Punti  and 

Mandarin  Pronunciation.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobschbid,  Knight  of  Francis 
Joseph,  C.M.I.R.G.S.  A.,  N.Z.B.8.V.,  etc.  Folio,  pp.  via.  and  2016w  In  Four 
Parts.     £&  8s. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese  and  English  Dictionary,  Arranged  according  to 

the  Radicals.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobschbid,  Knight  of  Francis  Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  &c.  1  vol.  imp.  8to.  double  columns,  pp.  600, 
bound.    £2  8*. 

Ltldewig  (Hermann  E.) — The  Literature  of  American  Aboriginal 

Languages.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Professor  Wn\  \V.  Tubner. 
Edited  by  Nicolas  Tkubnbr.  8vo.  fly  and  general  Title,  2  leaves;  Dr.  Lade- 
wig's  Preface,  pp.  v. — viii. ;  Editor's  Preface,  pp.  iv. — xii  ;  Biographical 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Ludewig,  pp.  ziii. — xiv. ;  and  Introductory  Biographical  Notices, 
pp.  xiv. — xxiv.,  followed  by  List  of  Contents.  Then  follow  Dr.  Ludewig* s 
Bibliotheca  Glottica,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  Additions  by  the  Editor,  pp. 
1 — 209 ;  Professor  Turner's  Additions,  with  those  of  the  Editor  to  the  same, 
also  alphabetically  arranged,  pp.  210 — 246;  Index,  pp.  247 — 256;  and  List  of 
Errata,  pp.  257,  258.    Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.     10*.  6<t 

Hacgowau. — A  Manual  of  the  Ahoy  Colloquial.  By  Rev.  J. 
Macgowan,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xvfi.  and  200. 
Amoy,  1871.    £1  U. 

Maclay  and  Baldwin. — An  Alphabetic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 

Language  in  the  Foochow  Dialect.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.D.,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  A.M.,  of  the  American 
Board  of  Mission.     8vo.  half-bound,  pp.  1132.     Foochow,  1871.    £4  4*. 

Maha-Vir a-Charita ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  the  Great  Hero  Kama. 

An  Indian  Drama  in  Seven  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Bhavabhuti.    By  John  Pickfojld,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    6*. 

>-i-Khard  (The    Book  of   the).  — The  Pazand    and  Sanskrit 

Texts  (in  Roman  characters)    as   arranged  by  Neriosengh  Dbavai,   in  the 
fifteenth  century.      With  an  English  translation,  a  Glossary  of  the   Pazand 
texts,  containing  the  Sanskrit,  Rosian,  and  Pahlavi  equivalents,  a  sketch  of 
Pazand  Grammar,  and  an  Introduction.    By  £.  W.  Wbbt.    8vo.  sewed,  pp 
484.     1871.     16*. 
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Manav^Ksdpa-ffotra ;  being  a  portion  of  this  ancient  Work  on  Yaidik 

Rites,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Kumarila-Swam  in.  A  Facsimile  of 
the  MS.  No.  17,  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Government  for  India. 
With  a  Preface  by  Theodor  Goldstuckbb.  Oblong  folio,  pp.  268  of  letter- 
press and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles.  Cloth.  £4  4«. 
Manipnluft  Vocabulonun;  A  Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  By  Peter  Levins  (1570)  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatlst.    8to.  pp.  xvi.  and  370,  cloth.     14*. 

Manning.— An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Origin  of  the 

Possbssivb  Augment  in  English  and  in  Cognate  Dialects.      By  the  late 
Jambs  Manning,  Q.A.S.,  Recorder  of  Oxford.    8vo.pp.  iv.  and  90.    2s. 

Markham. — Quichua  Grammar  and  Dictionary.  Contributions  to- 
wards a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichua,  the  Language  of  the  Yncas  of 
Peru ;  collected  by  Clbmbnts  BL  Mabkham,  F.S.A.,  Coir.  Mem.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile.  Author  of  "  Cuzcq  and  Lima,"  and  "Travels  in  Peru  and 
India."    In  one  vol.  crown  8vo.,  pp.  223,  cloth.    £\.  Is. 

Markham. — Ollanta:  A  Drama  in  the  Quichua  Language.  Text, 
Translation,  and  Introduction,  By  Clbmrnts  It.  Markham,  F.B.G.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  128,  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

Marsden. — Numismata  Orient  alia  Illustrata.     The  Plates  of  the 

Oriental  Coins,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  the  Collection  of  the  late  William 
Marsden,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc.,  engraved  from  drawings  made  under  his  direction. 
4to.  pp.  iv.  (explanatory  advertisement),  cloth,  gilt  top.  £l  11*.  6d. 
Mason. — Burmah:  its  People  and  Natural  Productions;  or  Notes  on 
the  Nations,  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Minerals  of  Tenasserim,  Pegu,  and  Burmah. 
By  Rev.  F.  Mason,  D.D.t  M.R.A.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York.  8vo.  pp.  xviii.  and  914,  cloth.  Rangoon, 
1860.    30*. 

Mason. — The  Pali  Text  of  Kachchayano's  Grammar,  with  English 
Annotations.  By  Francis  Mason,  D.D.  I.  The  Text  Aphorisms,  1  to  673. 
II.  The  English  Annotations,  including  the  various  Readings  of  six  independent 
Burmese  Manuscripts,  the  Cingalese  Text  on  Verbs,  and  the  Cambodian  Text 
on  Syntax.  To  which  is  added  a  Concordance  of  the  Aphorisms.  In  Two 
Parts.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  208,  75,  and  28.    Toongoo,  1871.    £1  11'.  64. 

Mathews. — Abraham  ben  Ezra's  Unedited  Commentary  on  the  Can- 
ticles, the  Hebrew  Text  after  two  MS.,  with  English  Translation  by  H.  J. 
Mathews,  B.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  pp.  x.,  34,  24. 
2s.  6d. 

Mathurapras&da  Misra. — A  Trilingual  Dictionary,  being  a  compre- 
hensive Lexicon  in  English,  Urd6,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  Syllabication, 
Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explanation  in 
English,  and  in  Urdu  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  By  Mathuba- 
frasada  Misra,  Second  Master,  Queen's  College,  Benares.  8vo.  pp.  xv.  and 
1330,  cloth.    Benares,  1865.    £2  2s. 

Mayers. — Illustrations  of  the  Lamaist  System  in  Tibet,  drawn  from 

Chinese  Sources.  By  William  Frederick  Mayers,  Esq.,  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consular  Service,  China.    8vo.  pp.  24,  sewed.     1869.     1*.  6Vf. 

Medhuxst — Chinese  Dialogues,  Questions,  and  Familiar  Sentences, 

literally  translated  into  English,  with  a  view  to  promote  commercial  intercourse 
and  assist  beginners  in  the  Language.  By  the  late  W.  H.  Mesh u rat,  D.D. 
Anew  and  enlarged  Edition.    Bvo.pp.  226.     18*. 

Megha-Dnta  (The).  (Cloud-Messenger.)  By  Kalidasa.  Translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  into. English  verse,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the 
late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Unf- 
versity  of  Oxford,  etc,  etc.  The  Vocabulary  by  Francis  Johnson,  sometime 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  College  of  the  Honourable  the  East  India 
Company,  Haileybury.     New  Edition.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  180.    10#.  6d. 
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Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  op  London,  1868 

1864.    8yo.,  pp.  542,  cloth.    21*. 

Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Societt  op  London,  1865-6. 

Vol.  II.    8vo.,  pp.  x.  464,  cloth.    21*. 

Moffat — The  Standard  Alphabet  Problem;  or  the  Preliminary 
Subject  of  a  General  Phonic  System,  considered  on  the  basis  of  some  important 
facts  in  the  Sechwana  Language  of  South  Africa,  and  in  reference  to  the  riews 
of  Professors  Lepsius,  Max  Muller,  and  others.  A  contribution  to  Phonetic 
Philology.  By  Robert  Moffat,  junr.,  Surveyor,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.    8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  and  174,  cloth.    7*.  6d, 

MeleswortL — A  Dictionary,  Marathi  and  English.  Compiled  by 
J.  T.  Molbsworth,  assisted  by  Gborob  and  Thomas  Candt.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  By  J.  T.  Molbsworth.  Royal  4to.  pp.  xxx  and  922, 
boards.    Bombay,  1857.    £3  8*. 

Molesworth, — A  Compendium  op  Molesworth's  Marathi  and  English 

Dictionary.    By  Baba  Padmanji.    Small  4to.,  pp.  xii.  and  482,  cloth.    16*. 

Morfill. — The  Slates  :  their  Ethnology,  early  History,  and  popular 
Traditions,  with  some  account  of  Slavonic  Literature.  Being  the  substance  of 
a  coarse  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.    By  W*.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. 

[In  preparation. 

Morley. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Language*  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  William  H.  Morley, 
|I.R»A.S.    8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  160,  sewed.    London,  1864.    2$.  6d, 

Morrison. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language.  By  the  Hey. 
R.  Morrison,  D.D.  Two  vols.  Vol.  I.  pp.  i.  and  762;  Vol.  II.  pp.828, 
oloth.    Shanghae,  1865.    £6  6s. 

Mohammed. — The  Life  of  Muhammed.    Based  on  Muhammed  Ibn 

Ishak.    By  Abd  El  Malik  Ibn  Hiaham.    Edited  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  WUsten- 

fbld.    One  volume  containing  the  Arabic  Text.      8 to.  pp.   1026,  sewed. 

Price  21*.    Another  volume,  containing  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index  in 

German.    8vo.  pp.  Ixxii.  and  266,  sewed.    7*.  6d.    Each  part  sold  separately 

The  test  based  an  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Berlin,  Leipsie,  Goths  and  Leyden  Libraries,  ha  a 
en  carefully  revised  by  the  learned  editor,  and  printed  with  the  utmost  exactness. 

Mnir. — Original  Sansxbit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the 
People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated,  and 
Illustrated  by  John  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  L  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  Inquiry 
into  its  existence  in  the  Vedic  Age.  Second  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged . 
8vo.  pp.  xx.  632,  cloth.     1868.    21*. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trans- Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  Affinity  with  the 
Western  Branches  of  the  Aryan  Race.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions. 
8vo.  pp.  xxxiL  and  512,  cloth.     1871.     21*. 

Vol.  III.  The  Vedas:  Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  Writers,  on 
their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  312,  cloth.     1868.     16*. 

Vol  IV.  Comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  representations  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.    Second   Edition  Revised.    8vo.  pp.  xvL  and  524,  cloth.     1878. 
21/ 

Vol.  V.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  Religious 
Ideas,  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Indians  in  the  Vedic  Age.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  492,  cloth, 
1870.    21*. 

Muller. — The  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmtns,  as  preserved  to  us 
in  the  oldest  collection  of  religious  poetry,  the  Rig- Veda -Sanhita,  translated  and 
explained.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College  ;  Professor 
of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford ;  Foreign  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  etc.,  etc.    Volume  I.    8vo.  pp.  clii.  and  264.      12*.  6d. 
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Miiller. — The  Hymns  op  the  Rio- Veda,  in  Samhita  and  Pada  Texts, 
without  the  Commentary  of  Sayana.  Edited  by  Prof.  Max  Mulleb.  In  2 
vols.    8vo.  pp.  1704,  paper.     £3  3*. 

Miiller. — Lecture  on  Buddhist  Nihilism.  By  F.  Max  Mulleb, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  Mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute,  etc  Delivered  before  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  German  Philologists,  at  Kiel,  28th  September,  1869.  (Translated 
from  the  German.)     Sewed.     1869.     Is. 

Hagananda ;  ok  the  Joy  of  the  Snake- World.    A  Buddhist  Drama 

in  Five  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Sri-Harsha-Deva.  By  Palmkb  Boyd,  B.A.,  Sanskrit  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Cowbll. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  100,  cloth.     4*.  6<l. 

Haphegyi. — The  Album  op  Language,  illustrated  by  the  Lord's  Prayer 

in  one  hundred  languages,  with  historical  descriptions  of  the  principal  languages, 
interlinear  translation  and  pronunciation  of  each  prayer,  a  dissertation  on  the 
languages  of  the  world,  and  tablet  exhibiting  all  known  languages,  dead  and 
living.  By  G.  Napheoyi,  M.D.,  A.M.,  Member  of  the  "  Soeiedad  Geogranca 
y  Estadistica"  of  Mexico,  and  "  Mejoras  Materiales"  of  Texoco,  of  the  Numis- 
matic and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  In  one  splendid  folio 
volume  of  322  pages,  illuminated  frontispiece  and  title-page,  elegantly  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt  top.    £2  10s. 

Hayler. — Commonsense  Observations  on  the  Existence  op  Rules  (not 

yet  reduced  to  System  in  any  work  extant)  regarding  The  English  Language  ; 
on  the  pernicious  effects  of  yielding  blind  obedience  to  so-called  authorities, 
whether  Dictionary -Compilers,  Grammar  -  Makers,  or  Spelling -Book. 
Manufacturers,  instead  of  examining  and  judging  for  ourselves  on  all  ques- 
tions that  are  open  to  investigation  ;  followed  hy  a  Treatise,  entitled  Pronun- 
ciation made  Easy  ;  also  an  Essay  on  tub  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names.  By  B.  S.  Nayler,  accredited  Elocutionist  to  the  most  celebrated 
Literary  Societies  in  London.     8vo.  pp.  iv.  148,  boaras.     1869.    5$. 

Bowman.  —  A  Dictionary  op  Modern  Arabic  —  1 .    Anglo- Arabic 

Dictionary.  2.  Anglo-Arabic  Vocabulary.  3.  Arabo-English  Dictionary.  By 
F.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London.  In  2 
vols,  crown  Svo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  576—464,  cloth.     £1  1«. 

Hewman. — A  Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic,  consisting  of  a  Practical 
Grammar,  with  numerous  Examples,  Dialogues,  and  Newspaper  Extracts,  in  a 
European  Type.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University 
College,  London ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  pp. 
xx.  and  192,  cloth.     London,  1866.     6*. 

Hewman. — The  Text  op  the  Igutine  Inscriptions,  with  interlinear 

Latin  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Francis  W.  Newman,  late  Professor  of 
Latin  at  University  College,  London.    8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  54,  sewed.    2*. 

Hewman. — Orthoepy:  or,  a  simple  mode  of  Accenting  English,  for 
the  advantage  of  Foreigners  and  of  all  Learners.  By  Francis  W.  Newman, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  university  College,  London.  8vo.  pp.  28, sewed.  1869.  1*. 

Hodal. — Elementos  de  Gramatica  Quichua  6  Idiom  a  de  los  Yncas. 

Bajo  los  Auspicios  de  la  Re  den  to ra,  Soeiedad  de  Filantropos  para  mejorar  la 
suerte  de  los  Aborijenes  Peruanos.  Por  el  Dr.  Joss  Fernandez  Nodal, 
Abogado  de  los  Tribunales  de  Justicia  de  la  Republic*  del  Peru.  Royal  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  441.     Appendix,  pp.  9.     £1  5s. 

Hotley. — A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  Languages.  By  Edwin  A.  Notlet.  Crown  oblong  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xv.  and  396.     Is.  6d. 

Ollanta:  A  Drama  in  the  Quichua  Lanuuage.    See  under  Markham. 
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Oriental  Text  Society.— {The  Publications  of  the  Oriental  Text  Society.) 

1 .  Theophania  ;  or,  Divine  Manifestations  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  By 

Eu sebius,  Bishop  of  Csesarea.  SyrUc.  Edited  by  Prof.  8.  Lee.  8vo.  184-2.15*. 

2.  Athanasitjs's  Festal  Letters,  discovered  in  an  ancient  Syriac 

Version.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Curbton.    8vo.  1848.     16s. 

3.  Shahbastani:    Book  of  Religious  and  Philosophical  Sects,  in 

Arabic.     Two  Parts.     8vo.  1842.     30*. 

4.  Umdat  Akidat  Ahl  al  Stjnnat  wa  al  TAMaaT;  Pillar  of  the  Creed 

of  the  Sannites.  Edited  in  Arabic  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton.    8vo.  1843.  5s. 

5.  Ejstoby  of  the  Alhohades.     Edited  in  Arabic  by  Dr.  R.  P.  A. 

Dozt.     8vo.    1S47.     10*.  6d. 

6.  Sama  Yeda.  Edited  in  Sanskrit  by  Rev.  G.  Stevenson.  8vo.1843.  12*. 

7.  Dasa  Kumaba  Chabtta.     Edited  in  Sanskrit  by  Professor  H.  H. 

Wilson.    8?o.     1846.    £\  4*. 

8.  Maha  YiBa  Chabita,  or  a  History  of  Rama.     A  Sanskrit  Play. 

Edited  by  F.  H.  Trithbn.     8vo.    1848.     15*. 

9.  Mazhzan  ul  A8bab:  The  Treasury  of   Secrets.     By   Nizami. 

Edited  in  Persian  by  N.  Bland.    4to.  1844.     10#.  6d. 

10.  Salaman-tj-TJbsal  ;  A  Romance  of  Jami  (Dshami).    Edited  in 

Persian  by  F.  Falconer,     4to.  1843.     10*. 

11.  Mibxhond's  Histobt  of  the  Atabexs.     Edited  in  Persian  by 

W.  H.  Morlev.    8vo.  1850.     12*. 

12.  Tuhfat-tjl- Ahbab  ;  the  Gift  of  the  Noble.    A  Poem.    By  Jami 

(Dshami).    Edited  in  Persian  by  F.  Falconer.    4to.  1843.    10*. 

Osburn. — The  Monumental  Histoby  of  Egypt,  as  recorded  on  the 

Ruins  of  her  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Tombs.  By  William  Osburn.  Illustrated 

with  Maps,  Plates,  etc.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  461 ;  vii.  and  643,  cloth.   £2  2s. 

Vol.  I.— From  the  Colonization  of  the  Valley  to  the  Visit  of  the  Patriarch  Abram. 
Vol.  II.— From  the  Visit  of  Abram  to  the  Exodus. 

Palmer. — Egyptian    Chronicles,   with  a  harmony  of   Sacred    and 

Egyptian  Chronology,  and  an  Appendix  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities. 
By  William  Palmer,  M.A.,  and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
2  vols.,  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  lxxiv.  and  428,  and  viii.  and  6S6.     1861.     12*. 

Pand-Namah.  —  The  Pand-Namah  ;   or,    Books    of    Counsels.     By 

AdarbAd  MArArpand.  Translated  from  Pehlevi  into  Gujerathi,  by  Harbad 
Sheriarjee  Dadabhoy.  And  from  Gujerathi  into  English  by  the  Rev.  Shapurji 
Edalji. '  Fcap.  8vo.  sewed.     1870.     6<f. 

Pandit's  (A)  Remarks  on  Professor  Max  Miiller's  Translation  of  the 

<*  Rio- Veda."   Sanskrit  and  English.    Fcap.  8vo.  sewed.    1870.  6d. 

Paspati. — Etudes  sub  les  Tchlnghianes  (Gypsies)  otj  Bohemlens  de 
L' Empire  Ottoman.  Par  Alexandre  G.  Paspati,  M.D.  Large  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  xii.  and  652.    Constantinople,  1871.    28*. 

PateLL — Cowasjee  Patell's  Chbonology,  containing  corresponding 
Dates  of  the  different  Eras  used  by  Christians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Hindus, 
Mohamedans,  Parsees,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  By  Cowasjbb  Sorabjeb 
Patell.    4to.  pp.  viii.  and  184,  cloth.    50s. 

Panthier. — Le  Livbe  de  Marco  Polo,  Citoyen  de  Venise,  Conseiller 

Prive"  et  Commissaire  Imperial  de  Khoubilai-Khaan.  R6dige*  en  francais  sons 
sa  dictee  en  1298  par  Rusticien  de  Pise  ;  Public*  pour  la  premiere  fois  d'apres 
trois  manuscrits  ine'dits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  de  Paris,  pr£sentant  la 
redaction  primitive  du  Livre,  revue  par  Marco  Polo  lui-meme  et  donne6  par  lui, 
en  1307,  a  Thie'bault  de  Cepoy,  accompagnee  des  Variantes,  de  1' Explication 
des  mots  hors  d' usage,  et  de  commentaires  geographiques  et  historiques,  tires 
des  ecrivains  orientaux,  principalement  Chinois,  avec  une  Carte  generate  de  1*  Asie 
par  M.  G.  Pauthibr.  Two  vols.  roy.  8vo.  pp.  clvi.  832.  With  Map  and  View 
of  Marco  Polo's  House  at  Venice.    £1  8*. 
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Percy. — Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Manuscripts — Ballads  and  Romances. 
Edited  by  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  assisted  by  Professor  Child,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  U.S.A., 
W.  Chappell,  Esa.,  etc.  In  3  volumes.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  610;  Vol.  2,  pp.  681.; 
Vol.  3,  pp.  640.  Demy  8vo.  half-bound,  £4  4«.  Extra  demy  8vo.  half-bound, 
on  Whatman's  ribbed  paper,  £6  6*.  Extra  royal  8vo.,  paper  covers,  on  What- 
man's best  ribbed  paper,  £10  10#.  Large  4to.,  paper  covers,  on  Whatman's 
best  ribbed  paper,  £12. 

Perny. — Dictionnaire  Fran9ais-Latin-Chinois  de  la  Langxte  Manda- 
rine Pabl£e.  Par  Paul  Perny.  M.A.,  de  la  Congregation  des  Missions 
Etrangeres.    4to.  pp.  viii.  459,  sewed.    £2  2s. 

Perny. — Appendice  du  Dictionnaire  Fran^ais-Latin-Chinois.    Par 

Paul  Perny,  M.A.    4to.  pp.  iv.  and  270,  iv.  and  173.    £Z. 

Perny. — Grammaire  Pratique  de  la  Langue  Mandarine  Pablee. 
Par  Paul  Perny,  M.A.,  de  la  Congregation  des  Missions  Etrangeres. 

[In  th$  Press. 

Perny. — Proverbes  Chinois,  Becueillis  et  mis  en  ordre.    Par  Paul 

Ferny,  M.A.,  de  la  Congregation  des  Missions  Etrangeres.  12mo.  pp.  iv.  135.  3*. 

Perrin. — English-Zulu  Dictionary.  New  Edition,  revised  by  J.  A. 
Brickuill,  Interpreter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Natal.  12mo.  pp.  226,  cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg,  186*5.     5*. 

Philological  Society. — Proposals  for  the  Publication  of  a  New  English 

Dictionary.    8vo.  pp.  32,  sewed.    6d. 

Pickings  from  Old  Indian  Books.    12mo.  cloth,  pp.  300.    12*.  6d. 
Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede  (about  1394  Anno  Domini).  Transcribed 

and  Edited  from  the  MS.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  R.  3,  15.  Col- 
lated with  the  MS.  BibL  Reg.  18.  B.  xvii.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  with 
the  old  Printed  Text  of  1553,  to  which  is  appended  "  God  spede  the  Plough" 
(about  1500  Anno  Domini),  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  7tf2.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
pp.  xx.  and  75,  cloth.     1867.     2s.  6d. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ;  or,  The  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Vararuchi,  with  the 

Commentary  (Manorama)  of  Bhamaha.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Original  Text  with  Various  Readings  from  a  Collation  of  Six  Manuscripts  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
and  the  East  India  House ;  with  copious  Notes,  an  English  Translation,  and 
Index  of  Prakrit  words,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  easy  Introduction  to  Prakrit 
Grammar.  By  Edward  Byles  Cowbll,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  at  Cambridge.  Second  issue,  with  new  Preface,  and  corrections. 
8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  and  204.     U«. 

Prianlz. — Qu^estiones  Mosaics;  or,  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  compared  with  the  remains  of  ancient  religions.  By  Osmond  db 
Beauvoir  P&iaulx.    8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  548,  cloth.    12*. 

Baghuvanfa. — No.  1.    (Cantos  1-3.)    Bee  under  Kalidasa. 

Baja-Niti. — A  Collection  of  Hindu  Apologues,  in  the  Braj  Bhasha 
Language.  Revised  edition.  With  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Supplementary 
Glossary.    By  Fitzbdwabd  Hall,  Esq.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  204.    21*. 

Bamayan  of  Valmiki. — Vols.  I.  and  II.    See  under  Griffith. 
Bam  Jasan.  —  A  Sanskrit  and  English  Dictionaet.      Being  an 

Abridgment  of  Professor  Wilson's  Dictionary.  With  an  Appendix  explaining 
the  use  of  Affixes  in  Sanskrit.  By  Pandit  Ram  Jasan,  Queen's  College, 
Benares.  Published  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Government,  N.W.P.  Royal 
8vo.  doth,  pp.  ii.  and  707.    28*. 
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Bam  Baz. — Essay  on  the  Abcmitkctukb  of  the  Hindus.  By  Bam  Baz, 

Native  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bangalore,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  R.A.S. 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  48  plates.  4to.  pp.  xiv.  and  64,  sewed. 
London,  1834.  Original  selling  price,  £1 1 U.  6d.  9  reduced  (for  a  short  time)  to 
12#. 

Bask. — A  Gbammab  op  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue.    From  the  Danish 

of  Erasmus  Rask,  Professor  of  Literary  History  in,  and  Librarian  to,  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Member  of  the  Munich 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlandish  Literature, 
Leyden.   Second  edition,  corrected  and  improved.  18mo.  pp.  200,  cloth.  5s.  6d. 

Bawlinson, — A  Commentary  on    the    Cuneiform    Inscriptions  of 

Baiiyloxia  and  Assyria,  including  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Kimrud 
Obelisk,  and  Brief  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
Read  before  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  by  Major  H.  C.  Rawlinson.  8vo., 
pp.  St,  sewed.     London,  1850.     2*.  (ad. 

Bawlinson. — Outlines  of  Assyrian  History,  from  the  Inscriptions  of 
Nineveh.  By  Lieut  Col.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  followed  by  some  Remarks  by 
A.  H.  Layakd,  Esq.,  D.C.L.    8vo.,  pp.  xliv.,  sewed.    London,  1852.     Is. 

Benan. — An  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Antiquity  of  the  Book  of 

Nabatb^an  Agriculture.  To  which  is  added  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the 
Position  of  the  Shemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  Civilization.  By  M.  Ernest 
Renan,  Membre  de  1' Institute    Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  148,  cloth.    3*.  6rf. 

Bevne  Celtiqne. — The  Revue  Celtique,  a  Quarterly  Magazine  for 
Celtic  Philology,  Literature,  and  History.  Edited  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Chief  Celtic  Scholars  of  the  British  Islands  and  of  the  Continent,  and  Con- 
ducted by  H.  Gatdoz.     8vo.    Subscription,  £\  per  Volume. 

Bidley. — Kamilaroi,  Dippil,  and  Turrurul.  Languages  Spoken  by 
Australian  Aborigines.  By  Rev.  Wm.  Ridley,  M.A.,  of  the  University  of 
Sydney  ;  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales.  Printed 
bv  authority.     Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  90.     30*. 

Big-Veda. — 'The  Hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  in  the  SamhttI  and  Pada 

Text,  without  the  Commentary  of  the  Sayana.  Edited  by  Prof.  Max  Muller. 
In  2  vols.     8vo.  paper,  pp.  1704.     £3  3s. 

Big-Veda-Sanhita :  The  Sacked  Hymns  of  the  Brahmans.  Trans- 
lated   and  explained   by   F.   Max    Muller,    M.A.,    L.L.D.,  Fellow  of  All 

*  Souls'  College,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Hymns  to  tub  Maruts,  or  thb 
Stoum-G(1d8.      8vo.  pp.  clii.  and  264.  cloth.     1869.     12*.  6rf. 

Big- Veda  Sanhita. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns.  Con- 
stituting the  First  Ashtaka,  or  Book  of  the  Kig-veda ;  the  oldest  authority  for 
the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the  Original 
Sanskrit.  By  the  late  H.  H.  "Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  etc.  etc.  Second 
Edition,  with  a  Postscript  by  Dr.  Fitzedwabd  Hall.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  Hi.  and  348,  price  21*. 

Big-veda  Sanhita. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  constitut- 
ing the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashtakas,  or  books  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  oldest 
Authority  for  the  Religious  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated 
from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  etc.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Calcutta 
Sanskrit  College.  Vol.  IV.,  8vo.,  pp.  214,  cloth.  14*. 
A  few  copies  of  Vols.  II.  and  III.  still  left.         [  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  in  the  Press. 

Boe  and  Fryer. — Tiuvels  in  India  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Rob  and  Dr.  John  Fryer.  Reprinted  from  the  "Calcutta 
Weekly  Englishman."     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  474.     7s.  6d. 

Sama-Vidhuna-Bruhmana.   With  the  Commentary  of  Sayana.    Edited, 

with  Notes,  Translation,  and  Index,  by  A.  C.  Bubnell,  M.R.A.S.,  Madras 
Civil  Service.     In  1  vol.  8vo.  [In preparation. 
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Sanskrit  Works. — A  Catalogttb  of  Sanskrit  Works  Printed  in 

India,  offered  for  Sale  at  the  affixed  nett  prieei  by  TbUbnbr  &  Co.    16mo.  pp. 
52.    If. 

Sayce. — An   Assyrian    Grammar  for  Comparative   Purposes.    By 

A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.     12 mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  188.    7s.  64. 

Scheie  de  Vere. — Studies  in  English  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Inner 

Life  of  our  Language.     By  M.  Schblb  db  Verb,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  365.     10*.  6d. 

Scheie  de  vere. —  Americanisms  :  the  English  of  the  New  World. 

By  M.  Schele  De  Vbbe,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.     8vo.  pp.  685,  cloth.     l£r. 

Scheler. — Dictionnaire-  D'Etymologie  Fransaise  d'apres  Les  Be- 

8ULTATS    DB    LA    SCIENCE     MoDBHNE.      Par    AUGUSTS    SCHBLBR,    DoCteUT   en 

Philosophie  et  Lettres,  etc  Nouvelle  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  466. 
Double  columns.   .Sewed  14*. ;  cloth  15*. 

Schleicher. — Compendium  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  Languages.  By  August  Schleicher.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition  by  H  bbbbbt  Bbndall,  B.  A.,  Chr.  Coll.  Camb.         [Shortly. 

Sehemeil. — El  Murtarer;  or,  First  Bora.  (In  Arabic,  printed  at 
Bey  rout).  Containing  Five  Comedies,  called  Comedies  of  Fiction,  on  Hopes 
and  Judgments,  in  Twenty-six  Poems  of  1092  Verses,  showing  the  Seven  Stages 
of  Life,  from  man's  conception  unto  his  death  and  burial.  By  Emin  Ibrahim 
Schembil.    In  one  volume,  4to.  pp.  166,  sewed.     1870.    5*. 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism  in  Tibet.  Illustrated  by  Literary  Docu- 
ments and  Objects  of  Religious  Worship.  With  an  Account  of  the  Buddhist 
Systems  preceding  it  in  India.  By  Emil  Schlagintweit,  LL.D.  With  a 
Folio  Atlas  of  20  Plates,  and  20  Tables  of  Native  Prints  in  the  Text.  Royal 
8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  404.    £2  2*. 

Schlagintweit. — Glossary  of  Geographical  Terms  from  India  and 
Tibet,  with  Native  Transcription  and  Transliteration.  By  Hermann  db 
Schlagintweit.  Forming,  with  a  "  Route  Book  of  the  Western  Himalaya, 
Tibet,  and  Turkistan,"the  Third  Volume  of  H.,  A.,  andR.  de  Schlagintwbit'b 
•'Results  of  a  Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  High  Asia."  With  an  Atlas  in 
imperial  folio,  of  Maps,  Panoramas,  and  Views.  Royal  4to.,  pp.  xxiv.  and 
293.     £4. 

Schlottmann. — The  Monument  of  a  Victory  of  Mesha,  King  of  the 

Moabites.  A  Contribution  to  Hebrew  Archeology  by  Dr.  Konstantin 
Schlottmann,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated 
from  the  German.  [In  the  Frets. 

Shapnrif    Edaljf. — A   Grammar  of  the  Gujarat!    Language.    By 

Shafurj!  EDALjf.    Cloth,  pp.  127.    10*.  6d. 

Shapnrjf  Edaljf. — A  Dictionary,  Gujrati  and  English.    By  SHipuarf 

EDALjf.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  874.    21*. 

Sherring — The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus.  An  Account  of 
Benares  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  M.A., 
LL.D. ;  and  Prefaced  with  an  Introduction  oj  Fitzbdward  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  388,  with  numerous  full-page  illustrations.    21*. 

Sherring. — Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  as  represented  in  Benares.  By 
the  Rev.  M.  A.  Shbruino,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  London,  Author  of  "  The  Sacred  City 
of  the  Hindus,"  etc.    With  Illustrations.    4 to.  cloth,  pp.  xxiii.  and  406.    £4  4s. 

Singh. — Sakhee  Book  ;  or,  The  Description  of  Gooroo  Gobind  Singh's 
Religion  and  Doctrines,  translated  from  Gooroo  Mukhi  into  Hindi,  and  after- 
wards into  English.  By  Sirdar  Attar  Si  hoe,  Chief  of  Bhadour.  With  the 
author's  photograph.     8vo.  pp.  xviii.  and  205.     15s, 

Smith. — A  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names  in  Chinese  and  English. 
of  Places,  Persons,  Tribes,  and  Sects,  in  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Assam,  Siam, 
Burmah,  The  Straits,  and  adjacent  Countries.     By  P. 
China.    4to.  half-bound,  pp.  vi.,  72,  and  x.     1870.    10*.  6d. 
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Smith. — Contributions  towards  the  Materia  Mkdica  and  Natural 
History  of  China.  For  the  use  of  Medical  Missionaries  and  Native  Medical 
Students.  By  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.B.  London,  Medical  Missionary  in 
Central  China.     Imp.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  240.     1870.     £1  Is. 

Sophocles. — A  Glossary  of  Later  and  Byzantine  Greek.  By  E.  A. 
Sophocles.    4to.,  pp.  iv.  and  624,  cloth.    £2  2s. 

Sophocles.  —Romaic  or  Modern  Greek:  Grammar.  By  E.  A.  Sophocles. 

8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  and  196.    7*.  6d. 

Sophocles. — Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods 
(from  B.C.  146  to  a.d.  1100).  By  E.  A.  Sophocles.  Imp.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  1188, 
cloth.    1870.    £2  8#. 

Steele. — An  Eastern  Love  Story.  Ktjsa  Jatakaya:  a  Buddhistic 
Legendary  Poem,  with  other  Stories.  By  Thomas  Steele,  Ceylon  Civil 
Service.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  260.     1871.    6«. 

Stent. — The  Jade  Chaplet,  in  Twenty- four  Beads.     A  Collection  of 
Song*.    Ballads,  etc.    (from    the    Chinese).     By  Geo  roe    Carter    Stbnt, 
M.N.C.B.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "  Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary,"  "Chinese  and 
English  Pocket  Dictionary,"  "  Chinese  Lyrics,*'  "  Chinese  Legends,"  etc.     Cr. 
8vo.  doth,  pp.  176.    5*. 

Stokes. — Beunahs  Meriasek.  The  Life  of  Saint  Meriasek,  Bishop 
and  Confessor.  A  Cornish  Drama.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by 
Whitley  Stokes.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.,  280,  and  Facsimile.  1872.  15*. 

Stokes. — Goidelica — Old  and  Early-Middle  Irish  Glosses  :  Prose  and 
Verse.  Edited  by  Whitley  Stokes.  Second  edition.  Medium  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  192.    18*. 

Stratmann.--  A  Dictionary  of  the  Old  English  Language.   Compiled 

from  the  writings  of  the  xnith,  xiYth,  and  xvth  centuries.  By  Fbamcu 
Henry  Stratmann.  Second  Edition.  4 to.,  pp.  xii.  and  594.  1873.  In 
wrapper,  £1  lis.  6d.;  cloth,  £1  14*. 

Stratmann.— An  Old  English  Poem  of  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale. 
Edited  by  Francis  Henry  Stratmann.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  60.    3*. 

Strong. — Selections  from  the  Bostan  of  Sadi,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Dawsonnb  Melancthon  Strong,  Captain  H.M.  10th  Bengal 
Lancers.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  ii.  and  56.    2s.  6d. 

Surya-Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the).  —  A  Text  Book  of  Hindu 

Astronomy,  with  Notes  and  Appendix,  &c.  By  Bev.  Ebenezbr  Burgess. 
8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  354,  boards.     15s. 

Swamy — The  BXth*  Avanso  ;  or,  The  History  of  the  Tooth  Relic  of 
Gotama  Buddha,  translated  from  the  Pali  by  Motu  Coomara  Swamy,Mudeuar, 
Barrister- at- Law,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Ceylon. 
In  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  [Shortly. 

Syed  Ahmad. — A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  and 
Subjects  subsidiary  thereto.  By  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  Bahador,  C.S.I. ,  Author 
of  the  "  Mohammedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,"  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Life  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Allygurh  Scien- 
tific Society.  8vo.  pp.  532,  with  4  Genealogical  Tables,  2  Maps,  and  a  Coloured 
Plate,  handsomely  bound  in  doth.     80* 

Tabari.  —  Chronique  de  Abou-Djafar-Mohammed-Ben-Djarir-Ben- 

Yezid.  Traduite  par  Monsieur  Hermann  Zotenberg.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  608.  Vol. 
II,  8vo.  pp.  ii.  and  252.     Vol.  III.  8vo.  pp.  752,  sewed.     Is.  6d.  each. 

( To  b9  eompUied  in  Four  Volumes.) 

Taittirfya-Praticakhya. — See  under  Whitney. 

Tarkavachaspati. — Vachaspatya,  a  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  in  Ten 
Parts.    Compiled  by  Taranatha  Tarkavachaspati,  Professor  of  Grammar 
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and  Philosophy  in  the  Government  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta.  An  Alpha- 
betically Arranged  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammatical  Introduction  and  Copious 
Citations  from  the  Grammarians  and  Scholiasts,  from  the  Vedas,  etc.  Part  I. 
4to.  pp.  2  and  238.     1873.     18*. 

Technologial  Dictionary. — Pocket  Dictionary  op  Technical  Terms 

Used  in  Arts  and  Sctbnce8.  English-German-French.  |Based  on  the 
arger  Work  by  Karmarbch.    3  vols.  imp.  16mo.    St.  sewed.    10*.  6d.  boards. 

The  Boke  of  Nurture.    By  John  Russell,  about  1460-1470  Anno 

Domini.  The  Boke  of  Kernynge.  By  Wynryn  dr  Worde,  Anno  Domini 
1513.  The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  Hugh  Rhodes,  Anno  Domini  1577.  Edited 
from  the  Originals  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  by  Frederick  J.  Furni- 
vall,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological 
and  Early  English  Text  Societies.  4 to.  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  pp.  zix.  and  1 46, 
28,  xxviii.  and  56.     1867.     1/.  11*.  64. 

The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  Plowman,  together  with 

Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest,  secundum  wit  et  resoun.  By  William 
Lanoland  (about  1362-1380  anno  domini).  Edited  from  numerous  Manu- 
scripts, with  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skbat, 
M.A.    pp.  xliv.  and  158,  cloth,     1867.    Vernon  A.  Text ;  Text  7*.  6& 

Thomas. — Early  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  Seals  and  Coins,  illustrating 
the  Early  History  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty,  containing  Proclamations  of  Arde- 
shir  Babek,  Sapor  I.,  and  his  Successors.  With  a  Critical  Examination  and 
Explanation  of  the  Celebrated  Inscription  in  the  Hajiabad  Care,  demonstrating 
that  Sapor,  the  Conqueror  of  Valerian,  was  a  Professing  Christian.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.S.    Illustrated.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  148.    7*.  &L 

Thomas. — The  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehxi.  Illus- 
trated by  Coins,  Inscriptions,  and  other  Antiquarian  Remains.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.S.,  late  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  With 
numerous  Copperplates  and  Woodcuts.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  467. 
1871.     28*. 

Thomas. — The  Revenue  Resources  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India, 

from  a.d.  1593  to  a.d.  1707.  A  Supplement  to  "  The  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan 
Kings  of  Delhi."  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S. ,  late  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.     Demy  8vo.,  pp.  60,  cloth.     3#.  6d. 

Thomas. — Comments  on  Recent  Pehlvi  xjecifherments.     With  an 

Incidental  Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets,  and  contributions  to 
the  Early  History  and  Geography  of  Tabaristan.  Illustrated  by  Coins.  By 
Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.     8vo.  pp.  56,  and  2  plates,  cloth,  sewed.    8*.  6d. 

Thomas. — Essays  on  Indian  Antiquities  :  following  up  the  Discoveries 

of  James  Prinsep,  with  specimens  of  his  Engravings,  and  selection*  from  his 
Useful  Tables,  and  embodying  the  most  recent  investigations  into  the  History, 
Palaeography,  and  Numismatics  of  Ancient  India.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S., 
late  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  In  2  vols.  8vo., 
profusely  illustrated.  ^  [I*  preparation. 

Thomas. — Sassanian  Coins.  Communicated  to  the  Numismatic  Society 
of  London.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Two  parts.  With  S  Plates  and  a  Wood- 
cut.     12mo,  sewed,  pp.  43.    5$. 

Thomas. — Numismatic  and  other  Antiquarian  Illustbations  ok  the 

Rule  op  the  Sabsanians  in  Persia  ;  a.d.  226  to  662.  By  Edward  Thomas, 
F.R.S.,  Correspondent  de  l'lnstitut  de  France.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and 
96,  with  7  plates  and  other  illustrations.  [Nearly  rtadf. 

Thomas. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Creole  Grammar.    By  J.  J. 

Thomas.   Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  1869.   1  vol.  8vo.  bds.  pp.  viii.and  135.  12*. 

ThonisseiL — £tudes  sub  L'Hjstoire  bit  Droit  Criminel  des  Peuples 

Ancient  (Inde  Brahmanique,  E'gypte,  Judee),  par  J.  J.  Thonxsaen,  Professeur 
a  T  University  Catholique  de  Louvain,  Membre  de  1* Academic  Royale  de  Bel- 
gique.    2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  zvi.  248,  320,  sewed.     1869.     12*. 

Thorpe. — Diplomataricm  Anglicum  JEvi  Saionici.  A  Collection  of 
English  Charters,  from  the  reign  of  King  JBthelberht  of  Kent,  AD.,  DCV.,  to 
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that  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Containing :  I.  Miscellaneous  Charters.  II. 
Wills.  III.  Guilds.  IV.  Manumissions  and  Acquittances.  With  a  Transla- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlandish  Literature 
at  Leyden.    8vo.  pp.  xlii.  and  682,  clotb.     1865.    £\  1*. 

TindalL — A  Gbammab  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Namaqua-IIottbntot 

Language.  By  Henry  Tindall,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  8vo.pp.  124,  sewed.  6*. 

Trnmpp. — Grammar  of  thr  Pa§to,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans,  com- 
pared with  the  Iranian  and  North- Indian  Idioms.  By  Dr.  Ernest  Trumpp. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi.  and  412.    21*. 

Trnmpp. — Grammar  of  the  Sindhi  Language.  Compared  with  the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit  and  the  Cognate  Indian  Vernaculars.  By  Dr.  Ernest 
Trumpp.  Printed  by  order  of  Her  Majesty *s  Government  for  India.  Demy 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi.  and  590.     15*. 

Van  der  Tank. — Outlines  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Language 

By  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk.    8vo.,  pp.  28,  sewed.    It. 

Van  der  Tank. — Short  Account  of  the  Malay  Manuscripts  belonging 

to  thb  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  By  H.  N.  tan  dee  Tuuk.  8vo.,  pp.  52.  2s.  6d. 

Vishnu-Parana  (The) ;  a  System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition. 

Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  dented  chiefly 
from  other  Pur&nas.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Boden  Pro* 
feasor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc  Edited  by  Fitzbdward 
Hall.  In  6  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  czl.  and  200 ;  Vol.  II.  pp.  343 ;  YoL  III. 
pp.  348 ;  Vol.  IV.  pp.  346,  cloth ;  VoL  V.  pp.  392,  cloth.     10*.  6d.  each. 

Vnllers. — A  Grammas  of  the  Persian  Language.     By  J.  A.  Vullebs, 

Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  University  of  Giessen.  8vo.  [In  the  Press, 
Wade. — Yu-Yen  Tztf-Ean  Chi.  A  progressive  course  designed  to 
assist  the  Student  of  Colloquial  Chinese,  as  spoken  in  the  Capital  and  the 
Metropolitan  Department  In  eight  parts,  with  Key,  Syllabary,  and  Writing 
Exercises.  By  Thomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Legation,  Peking.  3  vols.  4to.  Progressive  Course,  pp.  xx.  296  and 
16 ;  Syllabary,  pp.  126  and  36  ;  Writing  Exercises,  pp.  48;  Key,  pp.  174  and 
140,  sewed.     £  4. 

Wade. — Wen-Chien  TziI-Ebh  Chi.  A  series  of  papers  selected  as 
specimens  of  documentary  Chinese,  designed  to  assist  Students  of  the  language, 
as  written  by  the  officials  of  China.  In  sixteen  parts,  with  Key.  Vol.  I.  By 
Thomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Legation 
at  Peking.     4to.,  half-cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  455  ;  and  iv  ,  72,  and  52.     £1  16*. 

Wake. — Chapters  on  Man.  With  the  Outlines  of  a  Science  of  com- 
parative Psychology.  By  C.  Staniland  Wake,  Fellow  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  London.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  344,  cloth.    7«.  6d. 

Watson. — Index  to  the  Native  and  Scientific  Names  of  Indian  and 
other  Eastern  Economic  Plants  and  Products,  originally  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  By  John 
Forbes  Watson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.,  Reporter  on  the 
Products  of  India.    Imperial  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  650.    £1   Ms.  6d. 

Watts. — Essays  on  Language  and  Litebatube.  By  Thomas  "Watts, 
late  of  the  British  Museum.  Reprinted,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  and  elsewhere.    In  1  vol.  8vo. 

[In  preparation. 

Weber. — On  the  Eamatana.     By  Dr.  Albbecht  Webeb,   Berlin. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Boyd,  M.A.  Reprinted  from 
"  The  Indian  Antiquary."     Fcap.  8 to.  sewed,  pp.  130.    5*. 

Webster. — An  Intboductobt  Essay  to  the  Science  of  Compabative 

Theology;  with  a  Tabular  Synopsis  of  Scientific  Religion.  By  Edward 
Wbb8TBr,  of  Ealing,  Middlesex.  Read  in  an  abbreviated  form  as  a  Lecture  to 
a  public  audience  at  Ealing,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1870,  and  to  an  evening 
congregation  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finabury  Square,  London,  on  the  27  th  of 
February,  1870.    8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.     1870.     Is. 
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Wedgwood. — A  Dictionary  op  the  English  Language.    By  Hens- 

slbioh  Wedgwood,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Vol.  I. 

(A  to  D)  8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  508,  cloth,  14#. ;  Vol.  II.  (E  to  P)  8vo.  pp.578, 

cloth,  Us. ;  Vol.  II!.,  Part  I.  (Q  to  Sy),  8vo.  pp.  366, 10*.  6d.;  Vol.   III. 

Part  II.  (T  to  W)  8vo.  pp.  200,  5s.  6d.  completing  the  Work.     Price  of  the 

complete  work,  £  2  4*. 
"  Dictionaries  are  a  class  of  books  not  usually  esteemed  light  reading;  but  no  intelligent  man 
were  to  be  pitied  who  should  find  himself  shut  up  on  a  rainy  day  in  a  lonely  house  in  the 
dreariest  port  of  Salisbury  Plain,  with  no  other  means  of  recreation  than  that  which  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood's Dictionary  of  Etymology  could  afford  him.  lie  would  read  it  through  from  cover  to 
cover  at  a  sitting,  and  only  regret  that  he  had  not  the  second  volume  to  begin  upon  forthwith. 
It  is  a  very  able  book,  of  great  research,  full  of  delightful  surprises,  a  repertory  of  the  fairy 
tales  of  linguistic  science."— Sped  at  or. 

Wedgwood. — A  Dictionary  op  English  Etymology.     By  Hensleigh 

Wedgwood.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author, 
and  extended  to  the  Classical  Roots  of  the  Language.  With  an  Introduction 
on  the  Formation  of  Language.  Imperial  8vo.,  about  8O0  pages,  double  column. 
In  Five  Monthly  Parts,  of  160  pages.  Price  5s.  each;  or  complete  in  one 
volume,  cl.,  price  26*. 

Wedgwood. — On  tile  Origin  of  Language.  By  Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 

late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  172,  cloth.    8s.  Qd. 

W£key. — A  Grammar  op  the  Hungarian  Language,  with  appropriate 

Exercises,  a  Copious  Vocabulary,  and  Specimens  of  Hungarian  Poetry.  By 
Sioismund  Wkkey,  late  Aide -de -Camp  to  Kossuth.  12rao.,  pp.  zii.  and  150, 
sewed.     4s.  6d. 

West  and  Biihler. — Digest  op  Hindu  Law,  from  the  Eeplies  of  the 

Shaatris  in  the  several  Courts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  With  an  Intro* 
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